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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  subject  of  thiB  Handbook  is  Classioal  Gbbegb,  in  which  term  are 
ioclnded  the  Ionian  Islands,  Continental  OreeeCy  and  the  Peloponnesus ; 
the  Islands  afihe  JEgean  Sea  which  belong  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom ;  the 
.^gean  Islands  which  appertain  to  the  Ottoman  empire ;  two  provinces  of 
that  empire  which  border  on  Greece,  namely,  Thessaly  and  Albania ;  and 
the  adjoining  Ottoman  province  of  Macedonia,  In  all  of  these  countries  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  is  Greek  in  religion  and  language. 

This  edition  was  in  the  first  instance  revised  and  enlaxged  in  1860  by  Sir 
George  Ferguson  Bowen,  the  editor  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Handbook, 
who  incorporated  the  notes  and  observationsof  himself  and  other  travellers 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  region  described.  Circumstances  having  pie- 
vtflDted  its  appearance  at  that  time,  it  was  in  February,  1871,  placed,  in  its 
leriaed  fionn,  in  the  hands  of  another  editor,  who  having  been  long  resident 
in  the  Lierant,  has  had  opportjinitifis  of  aoriecting  eyeiy  .jsoition  of  the  book, 
and  of  adding  to  it  such  infonbation'^-wis  ntjieded  to  reorder  it  of  practical 
uaefulness  at  the  present  day. '  ^o  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  task  of 
bat  the  same  d^ree  of  a^racttr.'^n  h^ixily  be  attamed,  and  will 
not  be  looked  for,  in  descriptions  of  ^he  leSs^vifeiited "regions  of  Greece,  and 
the  adjoining  Ottoman  provincei^  wl^ch  w{>u2d  be' expected  in  a  Handbook 
for  Switzerland  or  Italy.  i  . .  ' 

The  descrii>tion  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Athens,  contributed  to  the  previous  edition  of  this  work  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Peoroae,  the  well-known  architect  and  writer  on  Athenian  architecture, 
has  been  again  inserted.  Of  the  splendid  Athenian  remains  laid  bare  by 
xaoent  exploration,  the  Stadium  has  been  described  irom  the  German  of 
Bcrr  Ernst  Ziller,  to  whom  the  task  of  its  investigation  was  entrusted  by 
tiie  ^^"g  of  the  HeUenes ;  whilst  the  descriptions  given  of  the  Dionysiac 
Theatre,  and  of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  on  the  Sacred  Boad  to  Elensis 
— aame  of  the  meet  interesting  of  which  have  been  laid  bare  only  a  few 
weds— -are  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  Greek  writings  of  Mr.  Bouso- 
ponkM,  ProfeasoT  of  ArcluBology  in  the  University  of  Athens.  These  three 
MOBS  of  cUssical  interest  are  now  for  the  first  time  collectively  described 
in  the  English  language. 

Several  gentlemen  resident  in  the  Hellenic  kingdom  have  lent  valuable 
advice  or  assistance  to  the  editor  in  the  preparation  of  this  Handbook ; 
Bwre  eapeonally  are  his  thanks  due  to  Mr.  Finlay,  the  historian  of  Boman, 
MedisBTal,  and  Modem  Greece.  Much  of  the  second  section  of  the  work 


vi 


PBKFAOS. 


has  been  revised  by  an  American  traveller,  Mr.  Keep,  who  has,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years,  explored  nearly  all  parts  of  Hellas.  The 
quotations  which  will  be  given  from  various  authors  will  be  acknowledged 
in  the  proper  place.  Amongst  the  works  consulted  may  here  be  specified 
those  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Tozer, 
whose  recently-published  Researches  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey  throw  so 
much  light  on  the  least  known  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,"  but  one 
which  contains  so  much  to  reward  the  trouble  of  investigation. 

A  few  explanatory  words  may  be  added  with  reference  to  the  form  in 
whidi  Greek  names  will  appear  in  the  following  pages.  A  work  containing 
quotations  from  many  writers,  all  of  whom  may  not  have  adhered  to  an 
uniform  method  of  orthography,  must  present  some  anomalies.  For  the 
most  part  the  usually  received  Latin  form  of  Greek  words  has  been  made 
use  of,  but  this  rule  has  in  some  instances  been  departed  from  when  by 
rendering  the  Greek  K  by  the  same  letter  in  English,  instead  of  by  G,  it 
has  been  possible  to  retain  the  exact  Hellenic  spelling,  and  thereby  to 
facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  names  of  localities  in  Greece. 

A  short  catalogue  of  the  principal  objects  in  the  national  collection 
of  Greek  Antiquities  at  Athens  is  given  in  a  Postscript  at  p.  xi. 

Athens,  JfaVd*.!ifip!2:  \J  \  I  :  *I:  1; !  E.  G.  W. 


The  Publisher  wiiltb^^gFwifly'obliged  by  information  of  any  errors 
or  omissions  which^nis^y:  b&  <^C^t4d  l^  travellers  on  the  spot,  while 
making  use  of  this  ij^ndliQOk:.  / :  '.\  •  f . 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Soxx  Account  of  tbe  Mubxuh  of  National  Antiquitieb,  Athens. 


It  has  boen  obsenred,  under  the  head 
of  Athens  (p.  185),  that  there  is  no 
pablished  general  catalogue  of  the 
objects  which  fonn  collectively  the 
National  Mnaemn  of  Greece.  It  is 
intended  that  these  shall,  ere  long, 
be  gathered  together,  and  deposited 
in  one  or  other  of  two  localities— 
tbose  fonnd  in  the  Acropolis  in  the 
Xnseom  behind  the  Parthenon,  and 
all  the  other  national  antiquities  in 
the  Hnsenm  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction on  the  Patissia  road — a  build- 
ing, erected  from  the  funds  left  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Stomari,  a  Greek 
nerchant  of  Alexandria.  When  these 
two  buildings  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  Hellenic  national  collection, 
which  is  at  present  scattered,  and 
stowed  away  in  so  many  out-of-the- 
vay  comers  that  few  persons  ever  see 
tbe  whole  of  it,  wiU  be,  no  doubt, 
dfdy  catalogued.  There  exist  but  few 
materials  for  compiling  an  instructive 
eatalogue  firom,  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  following  lists  may  be  of  use  to 
travellers.  They  refer  to  some  por- 
tions the  national  collection  as 
tiiey  stand  in  the  month  of  January, 
1872:— 

The  Theeeum. 

On  entering  the  temple,  and  tum- 
isg  to  the  right,  there  is  a  figure  of 
sLkm  (No.  1);  beyond  which  lie  a 
series  of  Sepulchral  Monuments,  of 
vkk^  No.  2  is  that  of  a  Gymnast  or 
master  of  a  school  of  exercise.  The 
I  gioap  numbered  19  is  very  beautifully 
executed.  The  Torso,  No.  24,  is  suc- 
eeeded  by  other  sepulchral  monu- 
Btfnts.  No.  M  represents  Haimodius. 
Btyond  the  tombstone  numbered  87, 
fallowing  the  outside  wall  of  the 


temple,  is  a  Silenus;  then  a  Pan; 
then  a  sepulchral  vase;  then  some 
Roman  heads ;  then  a  gtele,  and  beyond 
it  a  sepulchral  vase  such  as  was  erected 
in  commemoration  of  a  maiden.  Be- 
yond another  tombstone  and  monu- 
ment is  (176)  a  Hermes.  Beyond  17G 
is  a  nUevo  brought  from  Patras,  dis- 
playing Satyrs  and  Bacchantes.  Nos. 
259  and  276  are  collections  of  sepul- 
chral monuments,  beyond  which  is  a 
headless  Hermes.  (One  may  here  re- 
call to  mind  the  destruction  of  the 
HermsB,  or  statues  of  the  god  Mercury^ 
in  one  night  at  Athens,  on  the  eve  of 
the  departure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
This  mysterious  event  led  to  the  recall 
of  Alcibiades  and  to  the  downfall  of 
the  empire  of  Athens.  Mr.  Grote's 
description  of  the  occurrence  referred 
to  will  be  read  with  more  interest 
after  seeing  one  of  the  headless 
Herms.)  No.  808  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifnl  monuments  in  the  temple. 
No.  274  represents  a  Harpy:  this 
monument  is  very  ancient,  and  is  un- 
finished. Beyond  it,  following  the 
wall  round  to  the  entrance  door,  are 
a  aeries  of  inscriptions  relating  to 
maritime  af&irs  or  events. 

In  the  interior  of  the  temple,  to  the 
left  of  the  door,  No.  537  represents  a 
c'liUd  with  a  bini.  No.  352  is  a  head- 
less statue  of  Minerva.  No.  289  is  a 
very  fine  work  of  art,  representing  an 
Athlete :  it  was  found  about  ten  years 
since  at  Atalanta.  Then  comes  an 
Apollo  from  the  island  of  Theia,  in 
the  Archaic  stvle  of  art,  and  similar 
to  the  Apollo  of  Tenos.  Next  to  it,  in 
a  case,  is  the  figure  of  Ari&tion,  the 
warrior  who  is  said  to  have  brought 
to  Athens  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon.   Beyond  it  is  a  sepulchral 
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monument  which  was  lecentlj  found 
in  the  excavations  at  the  Agia  Triada 
(on  the  Via  Sacra)  at  Athens. 

Facing  the  door,  on  entering  the 
temple,  is  a  manificent  statue,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Apollo,  with  a  serpent 
below.  This  beautiful  and  almost  per- 
fect piece  of  workmanship  was  found 
in  the  island  of  Andros,  and  is  believed 
to  be  of  the  period  of  Lysippus. 

Next  to  it  is  a  Roman  Sarcophagus, 
behind  which  is  the  Torso  of  an  em- 
peror— perhaps  Nero.  Next  to  the 
right  is  a  highly  interesting  sepulchral 
monument  from  the  Agia  Triada,  with 
a  Greek  and  a  Phoanician  inscription. 
Next  to  it  stands  a  Juno ;  and  next  a 
Caryatid.  Next  stands  the  finest  piece 
in  the  temple,  representing  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  with  a  youth  between  them 
imploring  their  blessing.  This  piece 
is  suppo^  to  be  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Phidias.  Then  stands  a 
Roman  figure  in  the  Egyptian  style. 
Then  is  an  Apollo,  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and  very  ancient;  next  to 
which  is  a  statue  of  Mercury,  half 
destroyed  by  water.  Then  stands  an 
exquisite  figure  of  a  Siren,  found  at 
the  Agia  Triada ;  and  then  a  Roman 
Sarcophagus. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  temple,  in 
the  interior,  there  are  some  exquisitely 
lovely  monuments,  of  which  that  stand- 
ing next  to  the  sarcophagus  is  espe- 
oially  to  be  noted.  'I*he  one  next  to  it  is 
also  deserving  of  the  closest  attention. 
It  is  in  high  relief,  and  may  be 
identified  by  the  form  of  a  cat,  without 
the  head.  The  eighth  from  the  tomb 
ia  one  of  the  very  finest  monuments  in 
the  temple.  It  is  in  very  high  relief 
and  represents  a  parting  scene— a  lady 
dying  after  having  given  birth  to  a 
child.  It  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  more  touching  picture  than 
that  which  is  here  represented. 

It  may  be  remarked,  before  taking 
leave  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  that 
every  monument  in  it  is  well  worthy 
of  attention,  and  that  those  outside 
should  also  be  visited.  One  of  these, 
half-buried  in  the  earth,  represents 
a  gigantic  Apollo.  The  Temple  of 
Theseus  will  repay  many  visits. 

The  following  notes  may  be  of  use 
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to  penons  visiting  the  Collection  of 
Antiquities  at  the  Varvdkeimy  but  it  ia 
to  be  observed  that  as  these  objects 
are  not,  for  the  most  part,  numbered, 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insure  their  beings 
identified.  The  Varvakeion  collection 
is  at  present  (Januair  1872)  disposed 
of  in  six  rooms  and  a  passage.  In 
the  passage  stand  four  HenoK^  and  at 
the  window  at  the  end  are  a  number 
of  mos/w  brought  from  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus. 

In  the  lit  Boom,  to  the  right  of  the 
entrauoe  door,  are  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  various  shapes,  some  retain- 
ing the  traces  of  colouring.  In  the 
comer  is  a  broken  monument,  with, 
vivid  colouring.  In  this  room  there 
are  many  vases  which  were  found  in 
Attica.  In  the  cabinets  are  arms, 
mirrors,  &c.,  well  executed  in  bronze  ; 
and  above  are  two  vases  having  figures 
in  relief,  one  of  them  found  in  Attica, 
the  other  in  Boootia.  There  are  like- 
wise some  polychrome  vases  of  an 
ancient  period — probably  four  centuries 

B.C. 

In  the  2nd  Room  (which  is  entered 
by  passing  through  the  third)  there 
stands,  to  the  rt.  on  entering,  a  cast  of 
the  Apollo  of  Tenea — representing  the 
Archaic  stvle  of  art.  Near  the  window 
at  the  farther  end  are  some  fine  vases 
of  each  of  the  three  marked  periods. 
These  may  thus  be  roughly  identified. 
To  the  first  period  belong  such  vases 
as  have  red,  dark-brown  or  black 
figures  drawn  on  a  ground  of  light- 
red  or  clay-colour.  To  the  second 
period  belong  such  as  have  black 
figures  on  a  red  ground.  To  the  third 
period  belong  such  as  liave  red  figures 
on  a  black  ground.  By  keeping  these 
three  points  in  mind  one  may  readily 
classify,  in  general  terms,  all  Greek 
vases.  Many  of  these  vases  belong  to 
a  very  remote  period — some  probably 
dating  from  1000  years  B.O.,  while  all 
of  those  in  this  collection  are  believed 
to  belong  to  a  time  before  or  coeval 
with  the  Christian  era.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted tliat  the  vases  in  this  room  are 
not  by  any  means  arranged  in  the 
order  of  time  to  which  they  belong. 
Besides  the  excellent  collection  of 
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fms,  there  are  in  this  room  two  fine 
marble  heads— that  to  the  right  was 
brought  from  CypniA.  To  the  right  of 
flie  door,  an  entering,  is  a  cabinet 
omntRining  antiquities  from  Tegea. 
Ihe  coins  in  the  cabinets  acre  of  no 
eepedAl  interest. 

In  the  outer,  or  3rt2  Boom,  there 
lie  some  most  beantifol  statues.  To 
the  left  of  the  door  of  the  inner  rooni. 
towards  the  window,  the  third  head 
is  that  of  a  Boman  emperor,  probably 
Nero.  Those  near  it  are  likewise  of 
ttoman  emperors,  and  were  brought 
from  the  tiieatro  of  Dionysus.  In 
front  of  them  is  a  beautifculy  carved 
marble  table,  from  the  island  of  Thera. 
It  is  the  only  table  in  the  Athens  col- 
lection.  On  tiie  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  the  3rd  h^  from  the  win- 
dow rqxresents  the  bearded  or  Indian 
Bacchus— cfne  of  three  'such  in  the 
mw — and  dating  from  a  time  anterior 
to  that  of  Phldi^  Near  it  is  a  head  of 
a  winged  Meroury.  Next  to  this  stands 
a  remarkable  head,  with  yeiy  thick 
hair  and  vezy  low  forehead.  Next  to 
it  is  a  Siren.  Then  stands  a  Pan  and 
Cupid,  from  the  island  of  Melos ;  next 
tD  which  is  a  female  head,  with  one  of 
tiie  eyes  painted  as  it  was  found.  The 
Gteeks,  it  may  be  stated,  wero  in  the 
babit  of  painting  the  eyes  of  all 
statnes.  The  5th  from  the  window  is 
a  very  lovely  female  head,  and  next 
to  the  window  is  a  globe,  brought 
from  the  Dionysiao  Theatre. 

In  the  Boom  there  is  an  un- 
mlled  collection  of  30  heads,  all 
of  Masters  of  Gymnasia,  which  were 
faond  together,  about  10  years  since. 


near  the  Temple  of  the  Winds.  The 
6th  head  from  the  left,  opposite  to  the 
door,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Ni^leon  I.  In  ttus  room  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  patterns  of  oil-lamps, 
&c.  At  the  end,  opposite  the  entrance- 
door,  is  a  Diana,  nom  Ephesus ;  then 
a  Minotaur  (from  the  Gymnasium  of 
Ptolemy),  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
and  meant  for  a  fountain ;  then  a  Min- 
erva, from  Euboea ;  and  next  to  it  a 
Venus,  from  Glieronea. 

In  the  bth  Boom  are  several  terra- 
cotta and  bronze  figures,  of  which  3 
(in  a  glass  caseX  brought  from  Egina, 
deserve  especial  notice.  They  preserve 
their  original  oc^uring.  The  central 
group  of  the  three  represents  a  Bac- 
chante and  a  Satyr.  In  the  cabinets 
are  some  very  curious  Greek  imple- 
ments, amongst  them  marble  presses 
for  smoothing  (ironing)  clothes.  Near 
the  window  is  an  ancient  bath,  as  is 
also  a  figure  of  Victory  from  Gyrene. 

In  the  Gth  Boom  are  some  Egpytian 
antiquities,  and  a  very  valuable  col- 
lection of  implements  of  the  stone 
period,  presented  by  Mr.  Finlay. 


The  student  of  art,  after  having 
studied  the  collection  of  antiquities 
in  the  Tlieseum  and  the  Varvakeion, 
should  also  inspect  those  at  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction;  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds ;  and  at  the 
Gommunal  School  at  the  Pinens. 
It  1b  to  be  hoped  that  these  various 
oolleotions  will  ere  long  be  gathered 
together  in  the  new  Museum. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

A.  Iniered  of  Oreek  Travd ;  Mods  of  TrawiUing,  ifro.— -b.  ItouieB  from  Eng* 
land  to  Qreeoe.—c.  BeqtutUei  and  HinU  More  darHng;  Luggage; 
Cbdkee;  Premds;  LeUere  of  Introduction;  Money;  FateporU^  Se,—v, 
CUmate  and  8ea»on»  for  TrafieOing,—iR,  Maxims  and  Bvlee  for  the  Preterm 
vaiion  of  HeaUh  ;  Malaria ;  Quarantine,  —v.  Travelling  Sermnta ;  Boade ; 
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lere;  PromHons,  — J.  Geographical  OuUine  of  Greece. — k.  Practical 
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on  the  Modem  Greek  Language.— o.  Charaetert  Manfiers,  and  Customs 
of  the  Inhabitemis  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Chreek  Provinces  of  Turkey. 

a.  InTemrr  of  Gbeek  Tbavel  ;  Mods  of  Tbayslumo,  Ac 

A  JovmsKT  in  Greece  is  full  of  interest  for  a  traveller  of  every  character, 
except  indeed  for  a  mere  idler  or  man  of  pleasure.  There  the  politician 
may  contemplate  for  himself  the  condition  and  process  of  a  people,  of 
illnstrious  ori^n,  and  richly  endowed  by  Nature,  which,  after  a  servitude 
of  centuries,  has  again  taken  its  place  among  the  nations ;  there  can  he 
best  form  an  accurate  opinion  on  that  most  important  question — the 
{Hesent  state  and  future  destinies  of  the  Levant.  Tne  struggles  of  Greece 
must  oommaud  the  sympathy  of  all  thoughtful  minds — if  not  for  her  own 
sake,  yet  from  the  effects  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  them  in  the 
East.  ''We  do  not  aspire  to  prophesy  of  tibe  future  fate  of  Constantinople, 
but  when  we  think  of  all  those  Turkish  subjects  who  speak  the  Greek 
language  and  profess  the  Greek  religion ;  when  we  think  of  the  link  which 
the  same  religion  has  made  between  them  and  the  Slavonic  tribes  below 
and  beyond  me  Danube ;  we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  recovery  of  the 
dmstian  nationidity  of  Greece  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  modern 
events,  or  watch  the  development  of  this  young  kingdom  without  feelings 
of  the  most  anxious  expectation.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Mahom- 
medan  tide,  which  was  arrested  at  Lepanto,  will  ebb  back  no  farther 
than  Navarino." — Quarterly  Beview. 

'Sor  can  the  artist  feel  less  interest  than  the  politician  in  the  countries 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  describe.  To  quote  Mr.  Lear: — "The 
general  and  moat  striking  character  of  Albanian  landscape  is  its  display 
of  objects,  in  themselves  beautiful  and  interesting,  and  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  combination.  Ton  have  the  simple  and  exquisite  mountain- 
forms  of  Greece,  so  perfect  in  outline  and  proportion— the  lake,  the  river, 
and  the  wide  plain ;  and  withal  in  Albania  you  have  the  charm  of  Oriental 
architectore,  &e  pictuiesque  mosque,  the  minaret,  the  fort,  and  the  serai, 
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which  you  have  not  in  Modern  Greece,  for  war  and  change  have  deprived 
her  of  them ;  you  have  that  which  is  found,  not  in  Italy,  a  profusion  every- 
where of  the  most  magnificent  foliage,  recallLng  the  greenness  of  our  own 
island — clustering  plain  and  chestnut,  growth  abundant  of  forest  oak  and 
beecb,  and  dark  tracts  of  pine.  You  have  majestic  cliif-girt  shores,  castle- 
crowned  heights,  and  gloomy  fortresses :  Turkish  palaces  glittering  with, 
gilding  and  paint ;  mountain-passes  such  as  you  encounter  in  the  snowy 
regions  of  Switzerland:  deep  bays,  and  blue  seas,  with  calm,  bright  isles 
resting  on  the  horizon ;  meadows  and  grassy  knolls,  convents  and  villages, 
olive-clothed  slopes,  and  snow-capped  mountain  peaks — and  with  all  this 
a  crowded  variety  of  costume  and  pictorial  incident,  such  as  bewilders  and 
delights  an  artist  at  each  step  he  takes." 

But  it  is  to  the  classical  scholar  that  the  greatest  share  of  interest  in 
Greece  belongs.  In  the  langoage  and  manners  of  every  Greek  sailor  and 
peasant  he  will  constantly  recognize  phrases  and  customs  familiar  to  him 
in  the  literature  of  ancient  HeUas ;  and  he  will  revel  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  noble  relics  of  Hellenic  architecture,  while  the  effect  of  classical 
association  is  but  little  spoiled  by  the  admixture  of  post-Hellenic  remains. 
In  Italy  the  memory  of  the  Roman  empire  is  often  swallowed  up  in  the 
memory  of  the  republics  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  city  of  the  OsBsara  is 
often  half  forgotten  in  the  city  of  the  Popes.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Greece. 
We  lose  sight  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks,  of  Dandolo  and  Mahom- 
med  n.,  and  behold  only  the  ruins  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  only  the 
country  of  Leonidas  and  Pericles.  For  Greece  has  no  modem  history  of 
such  a  character  as  to  obscure  the  vividness  of  her  classical  features.  A 
modem  history  she  does  indeed  possess,  various  and  eventful,  but  it  has 
been  (as  was  truly  observed)  of  a  dettructive^  not  of  a  constructive  character. 
It  has  left  little  behind  it  which  can  hide  the  unmortal  memoriaJs  of  the 
greatness  of  Hellenic  genius.  At  Bome  the  acquisition  of  a  clear  idea  of 
the  position  and  remains  of  the  ancient  city  is,  more  or  less,  the  result 
of  study  and  labour ;  whereas,  at  Athens,  the  idea  flashes  at  once  on  the 
mind,  clear  as  the  air  of  Attica,  and  quick  and  bright  as  the  thoughts  of 
the  Athenians  of  old.  After  a  walk  of  a  few  hours,  every  well-ii^ormed 
traveller  may  carry  away  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  city  of  Pericles  and 
Plato,  which  will  never  leave  him  till  the  day  of  his  death.  So  recently 
as  Br.  Wordsworth's  visit  in  1832,  there  was  scarcely  any  building  at 
Athens  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  the  temple  of  Theseus." 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  traveller  is,  as  it  were,  left  alone  with 
antiquity :  Hellas  tells  her  own  ancient  history  with  complete  distinctive- 
ness. "In  whatever  district  the  stranger  may  be  wandering — whether 
cruising  in  shade  and  sunshine  among  the  scattered  Gyclades,  or  tracing 
his  dilficult  way  among  the  rocks  and  along  the  watercourses  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, or  looking  up  to  where  the  Achelous  comes  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Acamania,  or  riding  across  the  Boeotian  plain,  with  Parnassus 
behind  him  and  Kithssron  before  him— he  feels  that  he  is  reading  over 
again  all  the  old  stories  of  his  school  and  college  days — all  the  old 
stories,  but  with  new  and  most  brilliant  illuminations.  He  feels  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  sees  in  the  coasts  and  in  the  plains,  and  the  mountains, 
the  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  national  contrasts  of  their 
various  tribes.  Attica  is  still  what  it  ever  was— a  country  where  the  rock 
is  ever  labouring  to  protmde  itself  from  under  the  thin  and  scanty  soil, 
like  the  bones  under  the  skin  of  an  old  and  emaciated  man.  No  one  can 
cross  over  from  '  hollow  Lacedsomon '  to  the  sunny  climate  and  rich  plain 
of  Messenia,  without  sympathizing  with  the  Spartans  who  fought  so  long 
for  so  rich  a  prize.  No  one  can  ride  along  the  oeach  at  Salamis,  while  the 
wind  which  uirew  the  Persian  ships  into  confusion  is  dashing  the  spray 
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ibrmt  bis  horse's  feet,  without  having  before  his  eyes  the  image  of  that 
aea-fight  where  so  great  a  straggle  was  oondensed  into  the  narrow  strait 
between  the  island  and  the  shore,  with  Aristides  and  Themistocles  fight* 
ing  far  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  Xerxes  looking  on  from  his  golden 
throne.  No  one  can  look  down  from  the  peak  of  Pentelicus  upon  the 
oesoent  of  pale  level  ground,  which  is  the  field  of  Marathon,  without 
fe^ng  that  it  is  the  very  sanctnary  where  that  battle  ought  to  have  been 
frmght  which  decided  that  Greece  was  never  to  be  a  Persian  satrapy." — 
Qnarterlg  Bemevo. 

The  very  mode  of  travdUng  will  be  felt  by  many  to  be  an  additional 
charm.  Throughout  Greece  and  European  Turkey  journeys  are  mado 
only  on  horseback.  This  is  not  a  recreation  suited  to  all  men,  and  is 
trying  even  to  those  who  are  vigorous  and  indifierent  to  luxuries  and 
cTHnforts;  yet  there  is  none  of  that  languor  and  feverishness  that  so 
generally  result  from  travelling  on  wheels,  but  in  their  stead  invigorated 
health,  bnioed  nerves,  and  elevated  spirits.  You  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  Katore.  Every  circumstance  of  scenery  and  climate  becomes  of 
interest  and  value,  and  the  minutest  incident  of  country  or  of  local  habits 
cannot  escape  observation.  A  burning  sun  may  sometimes  exhaust,  or  a 
amuner-storm  may  <kench  you,  but  what  can  be  more  exhilarating  than 
the  sight  of  the  lengthened  troop  of  variegated  and  gay  costumes  Wishing 
at  foil  speed  along — ^what  more  picturesque  than  to  watch  their  career 
over  upland  or  dale,  or  along  the  waving  line  of  the  landscape— bursting 
away  on  a  dewy  morn,  or  racing  ' home'  on  a  rosy  eve  ? 

Yoa  are  oonstantly  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  open  air  of  a  heavenly 
climate;  its  lightness  passes  to  the  spirits— its  serenity  sinks  into  tho 
mind.  Ton  are  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  little,  to  support  the  bad 
without  repining,  to  enjoy  the  good  as  a  gain,  and  to  be  pleased  with  all 
thzDgs.  y  oa  are  fit  for  work,  and  glad  of  rest ;  you  are,  aWe  all  thmgs, 
ready  for  your  food,  which  is  always  savoury  when  it  can  be  got,  and 
never  unseaaonable  when  forthcoming.  But  here  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
mail  portion  of  the  pleasures  of  Eastern  travel  arises  from  sheer  hard- 
en and  privation,  which  increase  so  much  our  real  enjoyments,  by 
eodcmmg  us  with  a  frame  of  mind  and  body  at  once  to  enjoy  and  to 
endure.  It  is  also  from  such  contingencies  alone  that  those  amongst  us 
who  have  not  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread  can  obtain  an  insight  into 
the  real  happiness  enjoyed  three  times  a  day  by  the  whole  mass  of  man- 
kind who  labonr  for  their  bread  and  hunger  for  their  meals.'' — Urquhart. 

As  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  obtained,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1870,  so 
unhappy  a  celebrity  on  account  of  the  capture  at  Pikermes,  and  as 
the  <pi^tion  of  safetv  is,  after  all,  the  one  of  primary  importance  to  tho 
tiaveller,  it  ia  desirable  to  state,  as  clearly  as  may  be  possible,  the  present 
eonditions  in  respect  to  it  of  travelling  in  Greece.  The  state  of  inse- 
curity which  for  some  years  post  has  existed  in  that  country  may  be  traced 
to  the  measure  of  employing  condemned  criminals  in  aiding  the  insur- 
rectionists in  Oete  in  1866,  many  hundreds  of  these  having  formed  them- 
Ktrea  into  brigand  bonds  on  their  return  to  Greece.  In  the  fifteen  months 
ending  with  March,  1870,  no  fewer  than  109  acts  of  brigandage  are 
(tfciBuy  recorded,  but  since  that  date  the  efforts  which,  in  deference  to 
Borapean  opinion,  have  been  made  by  the  Ottoman  as  well  as  by  the 
Hellenic  an&orities  have  already  produced  a  state  of  comparative  security. 
Bxtremely  few  acts  of  brigandage  have  been  recorded  since  April,  1870  ; 
piitiies  of  English  travellers  have  made  excursions  in  safety  not  only  in 
4ie  neighbomnood  of  Athens,  but  likewise  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  other 
|utB  ofGreeoe ;  and  in  April,  1871,  the  British  Vice-Gonsul  at  Mesolonghi 
offleially  reported  that  iBtolia  and  Acamania,  formerly  the  chosen  haunts 
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of  brigandfl,  were  now  safe,"  whilst  Her  Majesty's  Oonsnl  at  Patras  gave 
a  similar  report  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus.  We  should 
take  upon  ourselves  grave  responsibility  were  we  to  advise  travellers  to 
under-rate  the  risks  of  journeying  in  Greece,  but  on  the  other  liand  it  iB 
equally  our  duty  not  to  exaggerate  them.  Persons  making  tours  in  tho 
interior  should  carry  with  them  revolvers ;  the  Hellenic  authorities  are 
always  ready  to  supply  escorts  when  asked  to  do  so ;  but  they  require 
that  a  traveller  should,  before  setting  out  on  any  excursion,  give,  through 
the  landlord  of  his  hotel,  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  the  police  authorities, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  escorts,  or,  if  necessary,  to  give  warning  of 
danger.  For  the  present,  no  traveller  should  undertake  any  excursion, 
however  short,  out  of  Athens  without  having  duly  taken  this  precaution. 

&.  Routes  fbom  Exglakd  to  Gbeecb. 

N.B. — ^The  days  of  sailing,  &c.,  given  in  the  following  lists,  or  elsewhere 
throughout  these  pages,  are  those  fixed  at  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
present  edition  of  this  Handbook.  But  as  changes  frequently  occur  in  the 
arrangements  of  steam-companies,  reference  should  be  made,  before  starting, 
to  the  Continental  Guide  of  Bradshaw  or  some  similar  monitily  publica- 
tion. The  several  lines  of  merchant  steamers  which  have  been  esta- 
blished between  various  EngUsh  and  Levant  ports  give  the  traveller  an 
extensive  choice  of  conveyances  by  sea. 

Many  persons  visit  Greece  on  their  return  from  the  East,  in  which 
case  they  generally  land  at  Syra ;  that  great  centre  of  the  steam  navi- 
gation of  the  Levant,  whence  there  is  frequent  communication  witli 
Athens,  ISalonica,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  (For  details 
see  Section  IIL,  under  head  of  Syra.)  Again,  many  travellers  proceed  to 
Greece  from  Italy,  in  which  case  they  can  meet  the  weekly  steamers  from 
Trieste  at  Ancona  or  Brindisi. 

'Hie  main  routes  from  England  to  Greece  direct  are  as  follows : — 

I.  (1.)  Liverpool  to  Gibraltar,  MaUay  and  5yra  (fourteen  days)  (about  IGl. 
to  Athens)*  by  Bums  and  Mac  Tver's  steamers  (1,  Rumford  Street,  Liver- 
pool) several  times  a  month ;  or  (2.)  Liverpool  to  Malta,  Syra,  Con^tanii^ 
nople,  and  Salonica ;  every  ten  days;  or  (3.)  Liverpool  to  Syra,  Constantinople, 
and  Smyrna.  John  Bibby,  Sons,  and  Company *s  steamers,  which  sail  at 
irregular  intervals. 

II.  Across  France  to  Marseilles,  and  thence  to  Pirants  by  French  Steamers 
{Messageries),   For  the  present  every  aitemate  Saturday,  at  4  p.m. 

A  variation  of  this  route  would  be  to  go  by  steamer  from  Marseilles  to 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,-  or  Naples,  and  then  crossing  Italy, 
to  meet  the  steamers  for  Corfu  at  Ancona  or  brindisi ;  or  to  go  by  Mont 
Cenis  to  Brindisi.  A  joumcv  from  London  to  Athens,  direct,  via  Paris 
and  Marseilles,  costs  al>out  2l{. 

IH.  By  the  Austrian  lAoyd's  Steamers  from  Trieste, 
Perhaps  the  most  agreeable  route  &om  England  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
Greece  is  by  railroad  to  Trieste;  the  traveller  proceeding  thence  in  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers  to  Corfu.  I'he  journey  from  London  to  Athens 
by  this  route  can  easily  be  accomplished  in  nine  or  ten  days,  and  for  about 
26Z.  (Jirstrdass  fare,  including  living  on  the  road^  and  aU  expenses),  Corfu  is 
reached  by  the  same  mode  of  conveyance  in  seven  or  eight  days,  and  for 
about  201,  The  London  agency  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  Company  is  at 
127,  Leadenliall  Street,  where  every  requisite  information  may  always  be 
obtained.  At  present,  the  steamers  leave  Trieste — 
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(1-)  JBvery  Saiurday,  ai  2  pjf.,  for  Consttintmople  direct,  touobing  only 
at  Coifn  and  Syra.   {"rom  Syra  there  is  a  bninch  line  to  Athens. 

From  Corfu  a  pleasant  yariation  of  the  above  route,  and  one  which  we 
mn  espedally  recommend  to  thoee  who  may  not  be  accompanied  by  ladies, 
and  even  to  ladies  who  may  not  to  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  imperfect 
arrangements  of  Levant  travel,  is  by  the  Greek  steamer  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  leaves  Corfu  in  connection  with  the  Brindisi  and  Trieste 
boats,  every  Tuesday  afternoon  or  evening  for  Lutraki.  For  the  short 
jonmey  of  ax  miles  across  the  isthmus  the  Company  provides  carriages ; 
and  at  Calam^ki,  on  the  Gtdf  of  Salamis,  another  steam-packet  will  be 
finrnd  wherein  to  proceed  to  Athens  (Pirteus). 

(2.)  Once  a  wdc,  for  Corfu,  bv  Uie  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania. 
This  is  a  voyage  of  about  a  week,  but  a  large  portion  of  that  period  is 
spent  in  port,  and  the  traveller  is  enabled  to  see  on  his  way,  Zara,  Spalato, 
Ragnsa,  Gattaro,  Durazzo,  Avlona,  and  other  highly  interesting  places. 

NJ}.  Arrivals  from  the  Levant,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  iJands  are 
admitted  to  $ree  pratique  at  Trieste. 

The  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers  which  leave  Trieste  for  Alexandria 
direct,  every  Saturday  night,  call  at  Corfu  both  in  going  out  and  in 
returning. 
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In  Greece  and  the  East  generally,  even  more  than  in  other  countries,  let 
the  travellCT  bear  in  mind  this  important  hint — he  should  never  omit 
visiting  any  object  of  interest  whenever  it  happens  to  be  within  his  reacli 
at  the  time,  as  he  can  never  be  certain  what  impediments  may  occur  to 
pievent  him  from  carrying  his  intentions  into  effect  at  a  subsequent 
period. 

We  strongly  advise  those  going  to  Greece  not  to  encumber  themselves 
with  a  canteen,  nor  to  purchase  in  England  other  similar  requisites  for 
journeys  in  the  interior  of  Eastern  countries.  It  is  infinitely  better  to 
proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  Athens,  and  there  enter  into  arrangements 
with  one  of  the  regular  travelling  servants,  who  provide  all  such  neccs- 
■ffies.  Luggage  should  be  padked  in  two  portmanteaus  or  boxes  of 
modeiste  size,  or  in  two  stout  leather  bags  of  equal  weight, — so  as  to 
baUnee  easily  cm  either  side  of  the  pack-saddle  of  a  baggage-horse.  A 
aportsman,  will,  of  course,  take  his  gun  and  cartridges.  A  tent,  though 
I^uisite  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  is  unnecessary  in  Greece. 

Froteelion  from  Vermin, — Greece  and  all  parts  of  the  East  abound  in 
vennin  of  every  deseription,  each  annoying  the  wearied  traveller,  and  some 
\tj  their  bite  occasioning  serious  pain  or  illnessi  An  apparatus  for  ob- 
viating this  evil  was  invented  by  Mr.  Levinge,  and  is  thus  described  by  Sir 
Cbarli  Fellows,  who  used  it  in  travelling  in  Asia  Minor ; — "  The  whole 
apparatus  may  be  compressed  into  a  hat-case.  A  pair  of  calico  sheets, 
nine  feet  long,  sevred  together  at  tiie  bottom  and  on  both  sides,  are 
continued  with  muslin  of  the  same  form  and  size,  sewed  to  them  at  their 
flfWD  end;  and  this  muslin  is  drawn  tightly  together  at  the  end  of 
the  tape.  Within  this  knot  are  three  or  four  Igose  tapes,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  nooses  at  their  ends,  through  which,  from  within,  a  cane 
ii  threaded  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  extending  the  muslin  as  a  canopy,  which 
in  this  form  is  suspended.  These  canes  must  be  in  three  pieces,  three  feet 
Wng,  each  fitting  into  the  other  with  a  socket  or  ferrule.  The  entrance 
to  the  bed  is  by  a  neck  from  the  calico,  with  a  string  to  draw  it 
ti^y  toge^er  when  yon  «rQ  within.  It  is  desirable  that  the  traveller 
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should  enter  this  bed  as  ho  would  a  shower-bath,  and  having  Lis  night- 
shirt with  hini.  When  the  end  formed  of  muslin  is  suspended,  the  bed 
forms  an  airy  canopy,  in  which  the  occupant  may  stand  up  and  dress  in 
privacy,  no  one  being  able  to  see  him  from  without,  while  he  can  observe 
all  around.  To  prevent  accidents  from  tearing  the  apparatus,  I  have  found 
that  the  best  mode  of  entering  it  was  to  keep  the  opening  in  the  middle  of 
the  mattrass,  and,  standing  in  it,  draw  the  bag  entrance  over  my 
head." 


i  ; 

j  e 

.1 1 

During  the  day  one  may  read  and  write  within  it  free  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  flies ;  and  in  the  evening,  by  placing  a  lamp  near  the  curtain, 
pursue  one's  occujmtions  undisturbed  by  gnats.  It  will  even  supply  the 
place  of  a  tent,  as  a  protection  from  the  dew,  if  a  night  be  spent  in  the 
open  air.  The  i)rice  of  this  apparatus  is  trifling.  Messrs.  Maynard  and 
Ilarris,  126,  Leodenhall  Street,  liave  prepared  it  under  Mr.  Lcvinge*s 
instructions,  and  furnish  it  complete,  of  the  best  materials,  for  11.  5«. 

Clothes  should  bo  such  as  will  stand  hard  and  rough  work.  They 
must  not  be  too  light,  oven  in  summer ;  for  a  day  of  intense  heat  is  often 
followed  by  a  storm,  or  by  a  cold  night.  It  would  be  ridiculous  in  an 
English  traveller  to  assume  the  Greek  or  any  other  Oriental  dress,  unless 
he  is  a  master  of  the  local  languages  and  manners ;  and  even  in  that  im- 
probable cose  he  wiU  still  find  an  English  shooting-jacket  and  toide-awake 
the  most  respectable  and  respected  travelling  costume  throughout  the 
Levant. 

A  comfortable  English  saddle  and  bridle  will  be  found  a  great  luxury. 

A  portable  india-rubber  bath,  with  a  bellows  to  distend  it,  is  an  immense 
comfort,  especially  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  procure  any  means  of 
Ablution  in  the  interior  of  Greece. 

A  large  and  stout  coUon  wn^eUa  is  required  as  a  protection  not  only 
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frm  the  rain,  bnt  also  from  the  soil  A  white  umbreQa  should  be  pur- 
efaaaed  at  Corfu  or  Athens  in  hot  weather. 

A  ^een  veil,  and  blue  or  neutral-tinted  spectacles,  are  very  useful  as  a 
»%uard  agahist  the  glare  of  the  sun.  A  poehetrteleeaype,  a  thermo- 
meter, drawing  materiah.  meeuuring  tape,  and  tbe  like,  are  luxuries  tQ 
be  provided  or  not,  accoraing  to  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  each  individual 
trarist 

Travellers  starting  from  Corfu  for  a  tour  in  Albania,  however  short,  or 
riating  the  interior  of  Greece,  without  engaging  the  services  of  one  of  the 
Athenian  oouriera,  should  pay  strict  attention  to  tbe  following  sensible 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Lear  : — Previously  to  starting,  a  certain  supply 
of  cooking  utensils,  tin  phites,  knives  and  forks,  a  basin,  &c.,  must  absolutely 
be  purchased,  the  stronger  and  plainer  the  better ;  for  you  go  into  lands 
yKlixe  pots  and  pans  are  tmknown,  and  all  culinary  processes  are  to  be  per- 
fonned  in  strange  localities,  innocent  of  artificial  means.  A  light  mattress, 
some  sheets  ana  blankets,  and  a  good  supply  of  capotes  and  plaids  should 
not  be  neglected;  two  oT  three  books;  some  nee,  curry-powder,  and 
Cayenne ;  a  world  of  drawing  materials — if  you  be  a  hard  sketcher ;  as 
little  dress  as  possible,  though  you  must  have  two  sets  of  outer  clothing — 
ooe  for  visiting  Consuls,  Pashas,  and  other  dignitaries,  the  other  for  rough 
every-day  work ;  some  quinine  made  into  pills  (rather  leave  all  behind  than 
than  this) ;  a  Bwfouroiddi  or  general  order  of  introduction  to  governors  or 
psshas ;  and  your  Teekerehj  or  provincial  passport  for  yourself  and  g^de. 
All  these  are  absolutely  indispensable,  and  oeyond  these,  the  less  you 
augment  your  impedimenta  by  luxuries  the  better ;  though  a  long  strap, 
with  a  pair  of  ordinary  stirrups,  to  throw  over  the  Turkish  saddles,  may 
be  recommended  to  save  vou  the  cramp,  caused  by  the  awkward  shovel- 
stirmps  of  the  country.  Arms  and  ammunition,  fine  raiment,  presents  for 
natives,  are  all  nonsense ;  simplicitv  should  be  your  aim.  When  all  these 
things,  so  generically  termed  roba  by  the  Italians,  are  in  order,  stow  them 
into  two  Brobdignagian  saddle-bags,  united  by  a  cord  (if  you  can  get 
leather  bags  so  much  the  better;  if  not,  goats'  hair  sacks);  and  b^  these 
han^g  on  each  side  of  the  bi^gage-horsc's  saddle,  no  trouble  will  ever 
be  given  from  seceding  bits  of  luggage  escaping  at  unexpected  intervals. 
Until  you  adopt  this  plan  (the  simplest  of  any)  you  will  lose  much  time 
ilaily  by  the  constant  necessity  of  putting  the  baggage  in  order." 

Pretente. — It  is  no  longer  customary  in  Greece  ana  Turkey  to  exchange 
pwaenta,  as  formerly ;  and  the  ordinary  traveller  cannot  encumber  himself 
vith  unnecessary  luggage.  Those,  however,  who  remain  some  time  in  the 
Levant,  who  travel  en  grand  seigrMur,  or  who  sail  in  their  own  yachts, 
wish  to  leave  some  token  of  remembrance  with  officials,  or  others 
ftom  whom  they  may  have  received  assistance  or  hospitality.  For  this 
porpoeethe  best  articles  to  provide  are  English  pistols,  knives,  pocket- 
telescopes,  pencil-cases,  toys  for  children,  and  ornaments  for  ladies.  Prints 
the  Queen,  the  Ministers,  &c.,  are  always  acceptable.  New  books, 
^odicals,  Ac.,  from  London  are  most  prized  by  English  residents  in  the 

icflera  of  Introduction. — These  may  advantageously  be  procured  for 
fivbe  of  the  following  functionaries : — ^The  British  Minister,  and  the  Consul 
St  Athens ;  the  Ambassador  and  the  Consul-General  at  Constantinople ; 
^  Oonsuls  at  the  chief  towns  which  it  is  intended  to  visit,  such  as 
Corfu,  Patras,  Salonica,  Tanina,  &c. 

Sbonld  the  traveller  be  unprovided  with  letters,  he  will  do  well,  never- 
^Mi^  to  call  on  his  countrymen  holding  official  situations  in  Greece  and 
^key.  From  them  he  vrill  obtain  full  information  as  to  the  actual  state 
flCflieeomitries  in  which  they  reside ;  and  how  fw  travelling  is  safe  an4 
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Eracticable  at  any  particnlar  moment.  Any  advice  bo  given  should  never 
e  neglected. 

Jlf(m«y.— The  circular  notes  of  the  principal  London  bankers  may  be 
negotiated  at  Corfu,  Gephalonia,  Zante,  Patras,  Athens,  or  Syra ;  but  if 
the  tour  is  to  be  extended  into  the  interior,  or  indeed  in  any  case,  it  is 
advisable  to  be  also  provided  with  a  letter  of  credit  on  a  banker  at  Corfu, 
Athens,  or  Syra.  In  distant  towns,  and  where  the  communication  is 
unoertain,  the  banker  runs  a  risk,  and  sometimes  will  object  to  give  money 
on  a  single  circular  note,  since,  if  the  ship  by  which  he  sends  it  to  England 
should  he  lost,  he  loses  all.  Bills  on  London,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  are  pre- 
ferred, each  being  sent  by  a  different  vessel. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  resulting  from  the  employment  of  a  regular 
Athenian  courier  is  this :  it  precludes  the  necessity  of  carrying  money  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  traveller  pays  his  servant  in  one  sum 
at  the  end  of  the  whole  journey,  or  on  his  arrival  at  a  large  town  where 
there  is  a  bank.  The  comfort  of  such  an  arran|^ement  is  obvious  :  cantabit 
vcumus  coram  latrone  viaior.  Those  who  do  not  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  should  at  least  endeavour  to  procure  letters  on  Consular  Agents,  or 
merchants,  from  district  to  district,  so  as  to  carry  as  little  coin  as  possible 
with  them.  The  bag  of  dollars  and  smaller  change  must  be  carefully 
watched  by  day,  and  used  as  a  pillow  by  night.  (For  money,  see  Special 
Introductions,) 

Passports. — Foreign  Office  passports  can  be  had  for  2«.  6d.,  by  applying 
in  Downing-street  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a  banker  or 
magistrate,  and  no  British  subject  should  travel  with  other  credentials, 
either  in  the  Levant  or  elsewhere.  The  traveller  starting  from  England  for 
Greece,  across  the  Continent,  should  have  his  passport  vis^  in  London  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  principal  States  through  which  his  route  lies  ;  but  the 
visa  of  the  Greek  authorities  themselves  is  not  necessary  until  he  is  setting 
out  on  a  tour  in  Vie  interior  of  the  eomiry.  He  must  then  apply  to  the  police 
or  local  officials  at  Athens,  or  some  other  chief  town  of  a  district,  for  a 
pass,  which  is  generally  necessary  to  enable  him  to  hire  boats,  &c.,  and 
which  is  sometimes,  though  not  often,  reouired  to  be  shown  at  the  stations 
of  the  gensdarmes  (xfi»po^vAaitcs),  establisned  in  all  directions. 

In  1869  the  Turlash  Government  issued  a  notice  that  no  traveller  ioould 
.he  allowed  to  enter  the  Turkish  territory  toOhout  a  passport.  This  regulation 
is  not  always  adhered  to ;  but  trouble  may  arise  from  neglecting  to  comply 
with  it.  If  one,  therefore,  wishes  to  enter  the  Ottoman  dominions  from 
Greece,  one  should  procure  the  visa  of  the  British  authorities  and  of  the 
Ottoman  Consul  at  Corfu  or  Athens.  On  arrival  at  the  first  large  town 
which  is  the  residence  of  a  Governor  (Jodnnina,  for  instance),  one  must 
provide  oneself  with  regular  Turkish  passports.  These  are  of  three  classes 
— the  Firmdn,  the  Buyouroiddi,  and  the  Teskereh,  The  first  can  only 
be  granted  by  the  Sultan,  or  by  a  Pasha  of  high  rank.  It  is  procured 
at  Constantinople,  by  the  aid  of  the  Embassy  or  Consulate.  But  a 
BuyouroMi  and  Teskereh  will  generally  answer  the  purpose  required,  and 
can  be  granted  by  all  Pashas  and  Governors  of  provinces.  The  Teskereh 
is  the  provincial  passport  for  the  traveller  and  his  attendants ;  and  the 
Buyouroiddt  is  a  general  order  of  recommendation  to  officials  of  every 
class.  Fortified  with  these  documents,  one  has  a  right  to  require  lodgings 
at  the  houses  of  the  Christians  in  every  town  and  village  of  Turkey, 
and  to  be  furnished  by  the  Menzil,  or  Government  Post,  with  horses  at 
the  same  price  as  is  paia  by  the  Imperial  couriers.  The  traveller,  provided 
with  the  proper  Turkish  credentials,  will  rarely  find  it  necessary  to  use  his 
English  passport ;  it  will  only  be  in  case  of  any  difficulty,  or  of  his  being 
forced  to  apply  to  the  authoiities  for  redress,  that  he  will  have  occasioD 
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to  preacDt  it.  It  is  xisnal,  Iiowever,  when  he  pays  his  respects  to  a  Pas; 
for  tbe  drtMQinnan  Ci^terpTeter)  to  show  it  to  hia  Excellency  or  to  his  sec 
ttfy;  and  it  is  soixLetiiiies  convenient,  in  order  to  enable  the  Brit 
CoqsvLb  ihemael-ves  to  "be  certain  of  the  traveller's  identity.  When 
Turkish,  paasport  is  procured,  the  traveller  should  endeavour,  in  order 
prec\Tide  the  possibility  of  future  trouble  or  annoyance,  to  have  his  o' 
name  and  title  full^  and  distinctly  set  forth  in  it,  as  alw>  the  names  of  1 
diatricis  which  lie  mtends  to  visit,  the  number  of  his  attendants,  and 
the  horses  wliiclL  lie  reouires ;  with  any  other  directions  which  ho  ni 
coDsid^  useful.  It  will  oe  satisfactory,  moreover,  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
translatiou  of  tlie  Ottoman  passports.  In  European  Turkey  they  i 
■ometimee  writieii  both  in  Turkish  and  Greek. 


d.  Climate  and  Seasons  fob  Tbavelliho. 

^EBch  separate  country  of  the  East  should,  if  possible,  be  visited  at  t 
aesaoQ  of  the  year  best  snited  for  travelling  in  it,  as  the  pleasure  of  t 
y>uTney  \a  thereby  vastly  increased ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  desirable  in  poi 
of  health  that  this  plan  should  be  pursued. 

The  following  distribution  of  time  is  recommended  for  the  grand  tour 
tbe  Levant. 

January  and  Febroary  are  agreeable  months  to  spend  at  Corfu  ai 
Athena.  At  that  season  it  is  usually  too  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  rive 
are  too  much  swollen,  to  render  a  journey  in  the  interior  of  Greece  cc 
▼enient,  or,  in  some  parts,  even  practicable.  In  these  two  months  there 
excellent  shooting  to  be  had  from  Corfu,  which  is  the  best  head-quart( 
for  a  sportsman. 

If  arcli,  April,  and  May  can  be  devoted  to  the  inland  districts  of  Gree< 
and  to  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  This  period,  though  short,  w 
enable  an  energetic  traveller  to  visit  the  most  interesting  localities,  and 
obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  country.  June  and  the  early  part 
July  may  be  occupied  with  the  Islands  of  the  -^gean  Soa,  the  8ev 
Cfaorches  of  Asia,  aud  the  Plain  of  Troy. 

Ihiring  the  rest  of  July  and  August  one  should  remain  quietly  at  Co 
stantinople,  or  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Bosphorus,  which,  at  th 
aPBmm  are  cooler  than  any  other  situation  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ti 
summer  is  seldom  oppressively  hot  there.  A  tour  of  Syria  and  the  Ho 
lisnd  may  be  accomplished  in  the  three  succeeding  months.  Egypt  shou 
be  visited  in  winter,  and  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  commenced,  if  possible, 
Xovember.  Tbe  tour  of  the  southern  portion  of  Asia  Minor  should  1 
QBide  early  in  the  spHng. 

TnTeUers  wbo  leave  England  early  in  autumn  would  do  well  to  rever 
a  iwvtion  of  the  above  routes ;  beginning  with  Malta  and  Egypt ;  then  pr 
ofiMnv  BcroBB  tlie  desert  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Syria,  and  so  reachii 
QjeeGBhy  the  steame™  from  Beyrout  to  Syra  and  Athens,  before  the  sprir 

^  ^^^^^^^^  of  the  same  extent  is  so  great  a  variety  of  dimate'to  1 
f  in  Greece.    Sir  W.  GeU,  travelling  in  the  month  of  March;  sa; 

roima        ^  Kalaif'^*^  on  the  shore  of  Messenia,  in  a  summer  of  its  ow 
ttot  iie^     mrinsr  oJi^  found  winter  at  Tripolitza,  on  the  upland  plain  < 
bpAite  m  J*:  gJlJ^niber,  when  the  heat  at  Argos  is  still  great,  winter  wi 
AKzaia^    J-       ^^fj^  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesu 
Ta^o  of  tbi^  variety  of  climate  is,  that  journeys  in  Greece  ma; 
The  advantaiff^  .-^rformed  at  all  seasons.   But  spring  and  autumn— an 
if  necessary ,  o»  ^^nier— should  be  selected  by  travellers  who  have  Uberi 
ytfticuJariy^^^^^^  who  aw  aotjuaiuted  only  with  the  hazy  atmo8|here  ( 
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the  north,  the  bright  sun  and  cloudless  skies  which  then  gild  this  favoured 
land  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  duration  of  winter  is  short,  but  while 
it  lasts  the  cold  is  severely  felt,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  the  bad  construc- 
tion of  the  houses.  It  may  be  said  to  end  witn  February,  when  the  tra- 
veller may  commence  his  excursions  in  the  lowland  districts,  advancing 
towards  the  mountainous  regions  as  the  heat  increases.  April  and  May 
are  decidedlv  the  best  months,  as  being  free  from  the  burning  heats  of 
simimer,  and  also,  in  a  great  measure,  ^m  liability  to  sudden  and  violent 
rains,  which  is  the  great  objection  to  the  winter,  and  also  partially  to 
March,  October,  and  Noveml!er,  when  the  weather,  though  usually  deli- 
cious, is  uncertain.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  let  the  traveller  in  Greece 
choose,  if  possible,  the  period  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
June,  when  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  sea,  the  genial  but  not  sultry 
brilliancy  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  balmy  air  of  the  night,  all  bespangled 
with  fire-flies ; — when  the  silvery  asphodels  in  the  valleys,  and  the  flower- 
ing myrtles  on  mountain  and  shore ;  when  the  fragrance  of  the  orange- 
groves,  and  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  and  turtle  betoken  the  spring-time 
of  the  East.  Those  only  who  have  dwelt  beneath  the  azure  mom"'  of 
Hellas  (Theocritus,  xvi.  5)  can  conceive  the  effect  of  her  lucid  atmosphere 
on  the  spirits  in  this  delightful  season,  or  reaUze  the  description  of  the 
Athenians  of  old  by  one  of  their  own  poets  as  ever  lightly  tripping  through 
an  ether  of  surpassing  brightness  "  (Eurip.,  Med.,  825).  Let  tne  traveller  in 
Greece,  go  forth  on  his  way  rejoicing  (Anstoph.,  Cloudst  1008) 

"  All  In  the  c^adMMne  spring,  when  PUme  to  £lm  doth  whisper." 

6.  Maxims  and  Btjlbb  fob  the  Pbbsebvatiok  of  Heai/th  ;  Malaria  ; 
quasantdie. 

The  climate  of  Greece  is,  generally  speaking,  healthy,  except  in  the 
height  of  summer,  and  in  the  early  autumn.  The  hottest  months  are 
July,  August,  and  part  of  September.  It  is  in  August  and  September 
chiefly  that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  sickness.  Fevers  are  then 
])revalent,  especially  in  the  msurshy  districts  and  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes ; 
and  natives,  as  wcU  as  foreigners  travelling  in  the  interior  at  that  season, 
sometimes  fall  a  sacrifice  to  them.  In  order  to  avoid  such  dangers  the 
following  brief  directions  should  be  observed  :  not  to  sleep  in  the  open  air, 
or  with  open  windows  during  those  months ;  not  to  drink  cold  water  when 
lieatcd,  nor  to  be  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
not  to  indulge  in  eating  or  drinking  too  freely ;  raw  vegetables,  such  as 
cucumbers,  and  ^alads,  and  most  fruits,  to  be  eschewed.  The  abundance 
of  fruit  is  a  great  temptation,  but  nothing  is  more  pernicious,  or  moro 
likely  to  lead  to  fatal  consequences.  Whatever  their  plans,  and  to  what- 
ever part  of  the  East  they  may  bend  their  steps,  travellers  should  steadily 
keep  in  view  the  necessity  of  caution  in  avoiding  all  known  causes  of 
sickness  in  countries  where  medical  aid  cannot  always  be  readily  procured. 

Malaria,— In  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Frincvpiee  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  Nos.  40, 41,  42,  will  be  found  an  excellent  account  of  ague, 
intermittent  fever,  and  of  the  malaria  which  produces  it.  That  subtlo 
poison  is  thickly  distiibuted  over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  world ;  blighting 
human  health,  and  shortening  human  life,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
single  cause  whatsoever.  Known  only  by  its  noxious  effects,  this  unseen 
and  treacherous  enemy  of  our  race  has  yet  been  tracked  to  its  haunts,  and 
detected  in  some  of  its  habits.  It  is  useful,  therefore,  for  travellers  and 
residents  in  the  East  to  learn  how  the  malaria  may  sometimes  be  shunned, 
ometimes  averted,  and  how  its  efifects  on  the  human  body  may  be  sucoes^ 
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foUj  combated.  Swampy  and  confined  situations,  particnlarly  where  there 
is  a  quantity  of  vegetation  in  decay,  are  more  likely  than  any  other  locali- 
ties to  produce  malaria.  A  knowledge  of  thiB  £act,  combined  with  greater 
security  from  robbers,  caused  so  many  of  the  Tillages  in  the  south  of  Europe 
to  be  built  high  above  the  plains.  Over-exertion,  fatigue,  and  anything 
bringing  on  ddnlitVj  are  <^culated  to  assist  the  influence  of  malaria,  which 
id  more  dangerous  by  night  than  by  day,  and  in  autumn  than  at  any  other 
season.  Qi^ine,  is  the  grand  specific  against  it :  the  doses  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  disease  and  the  patient.  No  Eastern  traveller  snould 
be  without  a  small  hoUU  of  quinine  pills,  and  a  few  simple  directions  for 
their  use. 

QmvLntine. — Liability  to  detention  in  a  lazaretto  formed,  until  late 
years,  a  serious  drawback  to  the  pleasures  of  an  Eastern  tour.  The 
duration  of  quarantine  sometimes  amounted  to  the  full  probation  of 
40  days,  from  which  the  term  is  derived;  and  it  rarely  was  less  than  10 
days,  even  when  the  vessel  arrived  with  a  clean  hiU  of  health — t.  e.,  when 
no  plague  or  other  contagious  disorder  existed  in  the  place  of  departure. 
Beoent  alterations  have  affected  a  complete  revolution  in  this  respect ;  and 
tr&vellers  are  not  now  exposed  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  vexations  which  for- 
merly perplexed  them.  The  quarantine  in  most  cases  is  practically 
abolished.  The  quarantine  rules  are,  however,  liable  to  constant  fluc- 
tuations, as  they  are  regulated  chiefly  by  the  state  of  health  in  Turkey,  or 
in  whatever  country  the  vessel  has  last  eommwiieated.  If  the  traveller 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  sail  in  a  vessel  with  a  fotU  hiU  of  health^  it 
will  be  useful  for  him  to  remember  that  the  best  lazarettos  in  the  Levant 
are  those  of  Syra,  the  Flrieus,  CTorfu,  and  Malta;  the  last  being  by  fiBir  the 
least  inconvenient  and  best  regulated  purgatory  of  them  all.  Here  the 
rooms  are^  large,  and  to  each  set  a  kitchen  is  attached ;  dinners  can  be 
furnished  from  a  neighbouring  hotel,  at  a  moderate  price.  In  all  lazarettos 
each  diltnu  is  placed  under  l£e  care  of  a  gtiardiano,  or  health  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  never  to  lose  sight  of  him,  unless  when  in  his  room,  and  to  pre- 
vent him  from  touching  any  of  his  feUow-prisoners.  Should  he  come  into 
contact  with  any  one  more  recently  arrived  than  himself,  he  must  remain 
in  quarantine  until  the  latter  obtains  pratique.  Fees,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, are  everywhere  exacted  before  permission  of  egress  is  granted. 
Violations  of  quarantine  laws  were  once  universally  treated  as  capital 
crimes ;  and  they  are  still  everywhere  severely  punished. 

As  quarantine  possesses  an  Italian  phraseology]  of  her  own,  which  is 
puzzling  to  the  uninitiated,  it  mav  be  useful  to  specify  that  persons  and 
things  under  her  power  are  called  **  contumad  "  and  **  sporchi  **  (literally 
roHtumaeiou$  and  foul),  until  they  obtain  **  practica"  (Gallic^,  pratique),  or 
permission  of  free  communication.  In  the  days  of  long  quarantines,  the 
u*rm  of  detention  could  be  much  shortened  by  the  traveller's  going  through 
vbat  was  called  gpoglio^  i.  0.,  taking  a  bath,  and  leaving  every  article  of 
dress,  ftc.,  in  the  lazaretto,  and  clothing  himself  afresh  in  garments  pur- 
chased or  hired  for  the  occasion  from  the  neighbouring  town.  This  nrocess 
was  both  agreeable  and  convenient,  for,  in  a  quarantine  of  fourteen  days,  it 
enabled  the  traveller  to  get  pratique  seven  days  before  his  effects,  which 
were  fumigated  by  the  guardiano,  and  delivered  to  their  owner  at  the 
expiration  of  his  original  term. 

/.  Tbateluno  Sebyahtb;  Boads;  Hibb  of  Hobseb,  &o. 

It  19  very  difficult  to  find  in  England  a  servant  capable  of  acting  as  inter* 
pfeter  in  Greece  and  the  East  generallv,  though  a  few  such  are  \o  \^  had : 
VjigiiA  servants  are,  in  general,  rather  incumbrances  t]iw  o^prwise, 
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as  they  are  usually  but  little  disposed  to  adapt  themselves  to  strange 
customs,  have  no  facility  in  acquiring  foreign  languages,  and  are  more 
annoyed  by  hardships  and  rough  living  than  their  masters.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  only  ^ublesome  and  expensive,  but  entirely  useless  in  a  journey 
through  Greece,  to  take  any  attendants  in  addition  to  the  travellhig  ser- 
vants of  the  country.  Those  who  may  have  them  in  their  suite  would  do 
well  to  leave  them  at  Corfu  or  Athens  during  the  journey. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Greece 
and  of  European  Turkey  is  on  horseback,  the  distances  being  calculated  by 
an  hour's  march  of  a  caravan,  according  to  the  custom  established  among 
all  Eastern  nations.  One  hour"  is,  on  an  average,  equivalent  to  about  3 
English  miles;  though,  in  level  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  good  horses, 
the  traveller  may  ride  much  faster.  With  the  same  horses,  the  usual  rate 
of  progress  does  not  exceed  from  20  to  25  miles  a-day  that  is,  from  7  to  8 
hours ;  though,  with  the  memtl,  or  post-horses  of  Turkey,  60  or  80  miles  a  day 
may  be  accomplished,  by  changing  at  stages  varying  &om  15  to  20  miles 
from  each  other.  In  all  probability,  many  years  wiU  elapse  before  anv 
other  mode  of  travelling  is  generally  practicable  in  Greece  proper;  though 
excellent  carriage-roads  have  been  made  in  all  the  Ionian  Islands  since 
they  came  under  the  British  protectorate.   Orders  and  plans,  it  is  true. 


of  roads  in  various  directions,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
population,  and  the  ill-judged  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  little  has 
hitherto  been  effected ;  and,  as  the  labourer  in  Greece  gains  more  by  tlie 
cultivation  of  his  lands  than  the  wages  offered  by  Government,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  fields  and  commence  road-making. 
From  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  a  traveller  may  always 
go  from  one  place  to  another  in  any  direction  he  may  fancy ;  sO  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  great  lines  from  town  to  town,  it  is  aJmost  useless  to 
trace  out  routes  very  minutely.  Indeed,  such  a  task  would  be  endless,  and, 
from  the  local  changes  which  are  constantly  occurring,  the  only  valuable 
information  respecting  lodging,  &c.,  in  the  country  villages  must,  generally 
speaking,  be  obtained  on  the  spot. 

The  only  Roads  practicable  for  carriages  in  Greece  proper  are  that  from 
the  Pineus  to  Athens,  that  from  Athens  to  Thebes — passing  through 
Eleusis  and  a  gorge  of  Mount  Kitha3ron,  that  from  Eleusis  to  Megara,  that 
from  Argos  to  Nauplia,  and  a  few  others  for  a  short  distance  roimd 
Athens.  A  new  road  is  traced  out  from  Argos  to  Tripolitza,  and  another 
from  Thebes  to  Lebadea;  but  "the  traveller  had  better  ascertain  their 
actual  condition  before  he  ventures  on  either  in  a  carriage.  The  road 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  made  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  Company 
for  the  transit  of  their  passengers.  Many  other  roads,  it  is  true,  are 
talked  and  written  of,  but  they  are  not^  as  yet  even  surveyed.  The  M 
road  from  Nauplia  to  Tripolitza  is  no  longer  practicable  for  carriages. 
The  carriage-road  from  Athens  to  the  foot  of  Pentelicus  was  constructed 
for  the  transport  of  marble  from  the  quarries.  The  paved  causeways  in 
various  parts  of  Greece  are  the  work  of  the  Venetians  or  Turks. 

Horses  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  large  towns.  They  should  be 
engaged  from  one  town  to  another,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  meeting  with  them  in  the  villages.  They  in  general  perform  the 
journeys  easily,  and  are  very  sure-footed.  The  hire  of  the  horses  may  be 
regulated  at  so  much  per  day,  or  for  the  journey  from  one  town  to  another. 
The  first  is  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  wish  thoroughly  to 
explore  the  oountr^r.  The  latter  is  to  hnB  preferred  for  those  who  are 
obliged  to  reach  a  given  place  at  a  certain  time. 
The  price  for  hono-hire  varies  aooordinii;  to  the  demand  from  4  drachmas 
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(2l  8d.y  per  day  to  5  diuehmas  (So.  6<2.),  which  is  the  usual  price  in 
tiBveUing,  though  more  is  generally  demanded.  At  Athens,  however,  the 
mm]  prioe  for  a  horse  per  day  for  excursions  in  the  vicinity  is  6  drachmas 
(if.  id.).  It  is  in  general  not  necessary  to  pay  more  than  half-price  for 
the  hoiaes  on  days  when  the  traveller  is  stationary,  as  well  as  for  their 
joomey  home ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  number  of  days  will  be 
reckoned  that  ti^ey  will  reouire  to  return  from  the  place  where  thev  are 
dismissed  to  that  whence  they  were  taken.  The  price  for  hire  of  mules  is 
about  the  same  as  that  for  horses.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they 
are  more  sure-footed  in  mountainous  districts  than  horses.  In  crossing  a 
river  on  a  warm  dar,  the  rider  should  be  always  on  his  guard  against  ^e 
trick  that  mules  have  of  lying  down  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  so 
suddenly  as  to  give  him  no  time  to  save  himself  from  being  drenched. 

The  feeding  of  the  horses  is  provided  for  by  the  proprietor,  who  sends  a 
ndBcient  number  of  attendants  to  take  care  of  them.  These  men  will  be 
found  useful,  not  only  as  guides,  but  also  in  procuring  lodgings  in  private 
houses  in  the  villages  where  the  traveller  halts.  It  is  usual  to  make  them 
some  present  at  the  end  of  their  engagement.  A  written  agreement  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  horses  is  the  mo^  prudent  course  to  adopt. 

To  proceed  with  oomfbrt  on  his  journey  the  traveller  should  have  an 
Englith  Boddlej  as  the  saddles  of  the  country  will  be  found  uncomfortable. 
He  should  also  be  provided  with  a  saddle-cloth  an  inch  or  two  in 
thickness,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  save  the  horse's  back  from  being  galled. 
The  Gre^  peasant,  in  general,  objects  to  the  use  of  the  ICnglish  saddle, 
the  pressure  of  which,  from  the  wretched  condition  of  the  horses,  is  almost 
noe  to  injure  their  bocks.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  two  large 
pieces  of  cloth  riiould  be  sewn  together  and  stuffed  with  a  quantitv  of 
niried  hair,  wool,  or  cotton,  whichever  can  be  most  easUy  procured.  When 
this  is  done  with  care,  the  pressure  will  be  removed,  and  the  Greek  will 
eease  to  offer  any  objection  to  the  English  saddle. 

The  neoeasary  preparations  for  travelling  in  Greece  have  been  specified 
(§  e).  Peraons  provided  with  all  the  requisites  may  commence  their  tour 
hom  any  point;  but  they  will  find  the  horses  indifierent  everywhere 
euept  at  Athens;  and  often,  as  at  harvest  time,  they  will  experience 
difflculty  in  procuring  any  at  all.  The  traveller  should  make  Athens  his 
head-ouartera,  and  engage  one  of  the  regular  travelling  servants,  long 
citabhshed  there.  These  men  can  supply  canteen,  beds,  linen,  anti-vermin 
seta,  Englidi  saddles,  and,  in  genend,  everything  requisite  for  making  a 
tour  comfortable,  as  well  as  go<^  horses,  which  are  perhaps  more  important 
than  aO  the  rest.  The  arrangement  which  has  been  found  most  satis- 
&etory  is  that  of  agreeing  with  one  of  these  travelling  servants  for  a  fixed 
prioe;,  which  ia  to  include  every  expense,  at  a  certain  sum  per  day  for  each 
pemm.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  number  of  persons,  the  length 
of  the  jomney,  the  number  of  articles  supplied,  and  wliether  porter  or 
ioRign  winea  are  required.  A  party  of  not  less  than  three  persons  may  be 
nplSed  with  canteen,  provisions,  and,  in  fact,  with  every  requisite, 
iacluding  horses,  and  the  services  of  the  travelling  servant  and  horseboys, 
&r  about  30  drachmas  per  day  each,  or  about  12.  per  head,  if  the  party 
ttoost  of  2  or  3  persons,  and  269.  for  one  person,  if  alone. 

This  sort  of  arrangement  has  generally  proved  agreeable  and  advan- 
tageous. Under  the  head  of  Athens  (Rte.  2),  are  given  the  names  of  one  or 
tvo  oourietB ;  others  will  be  found  at  all  the  hotels.  Travellers  should 
ksTetbe  arrangement  of  their  journey  to  the  courier,  merely  mentioning  the 
^  and  hour  when  they  wish  to  start,  and  the  places  they  intend  to 
^ ;  they  have  then  nothing  to  pay,  and  need  have  no  barg^aining  or 
^■Vatiiig  dming  the  whole  tour^  as  the  original  agreement  includes  every 
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possible  expense,  except  the  occasional  hire  of  boats  and  carriages. 
Travellers  who  employ  tliese  men  must  not  expect  antiquarian  knowledge 
from  them,  but  must  trust  to  books  for  all  Information  except  tlie  sites 
and  modem  names  of  the  most  interesting  localities.  Their  chief  merit  is, 
that  they  enable  a  stranger  to  travel  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  comfort 
which  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  obtain  by  any  other  means. 

A  traveller  who  may  be  possessed  of  a  moderate  colloquial  acquaintance 
with  the  language  spoken  in  Greece,  or  who  may  have  in  his  service  a 
native  of  the  country,  may  in  his  excursions  dispense  with  the  presence  of 
a  professional  dragoman,  and  make  his  arrangements  from  day  to  day,  as 
he  would  in  any  other  country. 

One  who  may  have  studied  ancient  Greek,  and  who  will  give  attention 
to  the  rules  for  pronunciation  given  later  under  the  head  of  Observations 
on  the  Modem  Greek  Language,''  will  not,  after  a  short  time  spent  in 
Hellas,  find  any  very  great  oifficultv  in  making  himself  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  country.  He  should  bear  in  mind  that  modem  Hellenic 
scholars  have  been,  and  are,  endeavouring  to  raise,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
language  of  their  kingdom  to  the  standard  of  ancient  Greek.  He  should 
remember,  too,  that  many  persons  in  England  and  elsewhere  are  bent 
upon  causing  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  at  our  schools  and  universities  to 
be,  within  certain  limits,  adapted  to  that  of  the  same  language  where  it 
has  been  spoken  during  so  many  centuries,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
difficulty  to  an  English  universitv  man  in  making  himself  understood 
in  Greece  is  likely  day  by  day  to  be  lessened.  Travellers  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  endeavouring  to  make  themselves  understood  in  the  language 
of  the  country.  Hellenes  will  at  any  rate  endeavour  to  understand 
what  may  be  said  to  them,  and  are  flattered  by  any  one  speaking  their 
language. 

The  wages  of  a  vaJet-^ie-place  are  6  drachmas  a-dav,  whether  travelling 
or  stationary ;  and  half-price  is  paid  for  both  man  and  horses  for  their  return 
to  Athens  from  any  place  at  which  they  may  be  left.  The  arrangement, 
however,  of  one  charge  to  cover  everything,  if  made  with  a  really  gSod  ser- 
vant, is  the  cheapest  and  most  agreeable ;  and  for  this  reason  the  traveller, 
if  he  engages  one  at  all,  should  endeavour  to  secure  one  of  the  best  at 
Athens,  even  at  some  temporary  inconvenience.  As  a  general  mle,  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  unavoidable  discomfort  of  travelling  in 
Greece  is  so  great,  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  few  unnecessary  sources 
of  it  as  possible.  It  will,  therefore,  be  his  best  plan  to  go  straight  to  Athens 
before  making  a  start,  and  there  look  about  for  a  travelling  servant,  who 
can  ensure  him  a  certain  amount  of  comforts  during  his  tour.  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that,  in  a  country  where  there  are  but  few  roads  or  inns 
to  make  one  route  preferable  to  another,  people  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  from  books  with  the  places  which  most  interest  them,  and  be 
directed  mainly  by  this  consideration  in  the  line  they  take. 

Next  to  Greek,  Italian  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  useful  language 
throughout  the  Levant.  French,  however,  is  more  spoken  in  society  at 
Athens,  Constantinople,  and  in  the  large  towns.  In  the  interior  of  Greece 
both  French  and  Italian  are  unknown ;  hence,  unless  the  traveller  is  to 
some  extent  master  of  modem  Greek  (and,  in  northem  Albania,  of 
Albanian  also),  it  is  indispensable  to  take  an  interpreter,  even  on  the 
shortest  excursion. 

No  one  should  ever  insist  on  proceeding  on  his  joum'ey  in  mountainous 
districts  in  opposition  to  the  warning  of  his  guide.  Many  a  traveller  has 
been  caught  in  storms,  unable  to  find  shelter,  and  exposed  to  much  diffi- 
culty and  even  danger,  from  obstinately  persisting  to  proceed  when  warned 
by  his  guide  to  desist.  One  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  danger  from 
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brigaods  is  cLiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  be  appiehended  in  hilly  districts,  or  in 
ihe  Ticxnity  of  mountains. 

No  scholar  in  Greeee  should  be  without  Pansanias,  that  Herodotus 
of  topographers,  Colonel  Leake's  works,  and  Dr.  Smith's  ^  Dictionary  of 
Andiait  Geography,'  which  embodies  so  admirably  the  results  of  all  pre- 
ceding investigations  and  travels.  There  was  no  good  map  till  the  survey 
of  the  French  Scientific  Commission  (1832).  Aldenhoven's  map,  published 
in  1838,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  based  upon  this  survey,  as  regards  the 
Peloponnesus  and  part  of  Attica,  to  which  alone  the  survey  extended.  It 
is  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  names  in  Greek  and  French.  Wilberg,  a 
Gennan  bmkseller  at  A^eus  (street  of  Hermes),  has  since  published 
sanallmap,  which  is  tolerably  accurate  and  convenient.  It  costs  6  francs. 
He  also  sells  the  best  map  of  Ancient  Greece — ^that  of  Kiepert  (Berlin) ; 
and  his  map  of  Modem  Greece  (4  francs). 

g.  Shootibq  ;  Fixb-abms  ;  Andcal  and  Ybqetablb  Produgtionb,  &o. 

There  are  several  good  seasons  for  shooting  in  Greece.   In  April  and 
May  the  turtles  and  quails  arrive  in  their  annual  migration  northward 
irom  Africa,  returning  southward  at  the  close  of  summer.   In  some  of  tho 
iilands,  and  on  parts  of  the  coast,  quails  may  be  killed  in  vast  numbers  at 
these  seasons.   In  Laconia,  especially,  they  are  salted  by  the  inhabitants 
for  winter  consumption.  In  September  and  October,  red-legged  partridges 
afford  excellent  sport  in  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  and  particularly  in  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea.   In  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  there  is  an  abundance  of  woodcocks  and  wild-fowl  of  all  kinds, 
from  pelicans  to  jacksnipes.   Pheasants  are  to  be  found  in  ^olia  near 
Mesoionghi,  in  Macedonia,  near  Salonica,  in  Albania  near  Alessio,  and 
elsewhere ;  flocks  of  bustards  are  often  seen  in  Bceotia,  Thessaly,  Argolis, 
lod  other  level  parts  of  Greece.  Indeed,  one  of  the  many  attractions  of  a 
jotuney  in  Greece  is  the  variety  of  birds  unknown,  or  seldom  seen,  in 
England.    In  the  interior,  the  horizon  is  rarely  without  eagles,  vultures, 
or  other  large  birds  of  prey,  circling  majestically  in  the  air ;  while  rollers 
spread  their  brilliant  wings  to  the  sun  by  the  side  of  the  path ;  bearcoots 
and  orioles  flit  through  the  trees  above  one ;  gay  hoopoes  strut  along, 
evening  and  shutting  their  fan-like  crests ;  and  now  and  then  a  graceful 
mow-white  egret  stalks  slowly  by.   An  almost  endless  variety  of  waterfowl 
baonts  the  lakes  and  rivers.   In  the  Turkish  provinces,  storks  annually 
Kmfi  to  breed  in  all  the  towns  and  villages ;  but  they  have  generally 
appeared  £rom  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  so  much  so  that  the  Ottomans 
(vtirrtain  a  superstition  that  these  birds  follow  the  declining  fortunes 
ofUlam.    The  truth  is,  that  the  Christians  often  kill  or  annoy  them; 
vhensas  the  Moslems,  though  often  reckless  of  the  life  of  man,  are  very 
teiider-hearted  towards  all  other  animals. 
The  wolf,  jackal,  lynx,  fox,  wild-boar,  wUd-goat,  red-deer,  fallow-deer, 
Ac^  inhabit  the  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  Greece  and 
"Tiiitey;  bears  are  still  sometimes  met  with  on  the  higher  mountain- 
Hares  are  numerous,  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  tho  islands. 
^1«T  porpoises,  and  dolphins  frequent  the  coasts.    So  many  Greek 
rivers  are  merely  mountain  torrents,  dried  up  at  certain  seasons,  that 
is  not  much  inland  fishing ;  but  large  and  delicate  eels  are  found 
ia  the  Copaio  lake ;  and  mullet,  tunny,  and  other  fish,  abound  in  tho 
Crnek  seas  and  lagoons :  leeches  are  plentiful  in  many  places,  and  form 
n  article  of  export.    There  ia  excellent  trout  fishing  in  some  of  the 
BHQ  and  lakes  of  Albania.    Tortoises  abound  everywhere ;  poisonous 
ifn       lerpents  infest  certain  localities.   The  insect  tribes  of  Greece 
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include  seyeral  Asiatic  and  African,  as  veil  as  European  species.  The 
vegetable  products  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  Southern 
Italy.  The  country  may,  in  this  respect,  be  considered  as  divided  into 
4  zones  or  regions,  according  to  its  elevation.  The  first  zone,  reaching 
to  1500  feet  above  the  searlevel,  produces  vines,  figs,  oUves,  dates,  oranges, 
and  other  tropical  fruit,  as  well  as  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  &c.;  and 
abounds  in  evergreens,  as  the  cvpress,  bay,  myrtie,  arbutus,  oleander, 
and  a  multitude  of  aromatic  herbs  and  plants.  The  second  zone  ex- 
tends ^m  1500  to  3500  feet  perpendicular,  and  is  the  region  of  oak, 
chestnut,  and  other  English  forest-trees.  The  third  zone  reaches  the 
height  of  5500  feet,  and  is  the  region  of  beech  and  pine.  The  fourth,  or 
Alpine  zone,  including  all  the  surface  above  5500  feet  in  height,  yields 
only  a  few  wild  plants.  In  Walpole's  *  Memoirs  of  Turkey '  will  be 
found  a  very  complete  account  of  Greek  plants  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  author 
of  the  '  Flora  Graeca.'  Acamania,  Elis,  Messenia,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Greece  generally,  are  the  most  richly  wooded ;  the  eastern  provinces  and 
the  ^gean  Islands,  except  Eubcea,  are  mostly  bare. 

6o  many  Englishmen  visit  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles  every  winter 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  that  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  some  of 
the  best  stations  where  they  may  combine  good  sport  with  safe  harbours 
for  their  yachts.  Such  directions  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  *  Corfu,' 
*  Santa  Maura,*  and  ^  Ithaca,'  with  regard  to  the  coasts  of  Albania  and 
Acamania.  Corfu  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  head-quarters  for  a  shooting 
party.  Here  supplies  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  procured,  and  the  best  informa- 
tion about  all  kinds  of  game  in  Albania.  Farther  south,  there  is  capital 
wild-fowl  shooting  on  the  lagoons  of  Mesolonghi,  and  excellent  cock- 
shooting  in  the  woods  near  Fatras.  Recommendations  had  better  be 
obtained  from  the  English  Consul  at  Patras  to  some  of  the  native  pro- 
prietors, who  will  provide  beaters,  &c.  In  these  countries  every  one 
may  follow  his  game  unmolested,  if  he  avoids  doing  mischief  to  the 
vines  or  crops.  But  in  Greece  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  certificate  to 
legalize  the  possession  of  fire-arms,  whether  for  sport  or  for  self-defence. 
The  traveller  had  better  procure  this  from  the  local  authorities  of  tho 
first  town  he  visits.  The  fee  amounts  to  only  a  few  shillings,  and  he  is 
liable  to  arrest  and  fine,  and  to  have  his  arms  taken  from  him  by  the 
police,  if  he  be  without  it. 

»  h.  Yachts,  Boats,  &c. 

The  number  of  Englishmen  who  visit  Greece  and  the  Levant  in  their 
own  yachts  is  considerable.  Moreover,  a  facility  exists  of  visiting  a 
great  portion  of  tho  country,  and  making  excursions  to  the  islands,  by 
the  boats  which  may  be  hired  at  most  of  the  sea-ports,  cither  by  the  day, 
week,  or  month,  according  as  may  be  required.  Tho  price  of  boat-hiro 
varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  boat.  A  good-sized  boat,  which  will 
accommodate  two  persons  and  their  attendants,  may  be  engaged  for  3 
dollars  a  day,  though  often  much  more  is  charged.  It  is  always  better  to 
have  a  written  contract  with  the  captain,  stipulating  that  the  contractor 
is  to  have  the  absolute  command  of  the  vessel,  and  prohibiting  the  crew 
from  entering  any  port  whatsoever,  carrying  on  any  trade,  or  putting  any- 
thing on  board,  without  permission.  If  this  be  not  done,  delays  will 
ensue  from  the  captain's  running  into  all  the  small  ports,  and  endea- 
vouring to  prolong  the  voyage,  especially  if  the  engagement  be  by  the 
day. 

The  traveller  in  Greece  in  the  summer  months  will  find  it  well  to 
establish  himself  in  a  boat  for  a  month  or  two,  and  sail  round  the 
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Mwt,  Tinting  the  ialAnds  of  the  Sgean,  with  little  annoTance  from 
autam-hoiue  or  polioe-offlcers ;  aee  Uie  towns  and  some  of  the  most 
fceaotifal  parts  of  the  conntrj ;  and  defer  his  excursions  into  the  interior 
imtil  the  great  heat  saheides.  His  first  care  should  be  to  select  a  good, 
and,  if  possible,  a  new,  boat,  as  more  likely  to  be  free  from  vermin,  belone- 
in^  to  snne  person  knovm  to  an  English  Consul,  or  to  some  respectable 
loident  merohant.  There  should  be  three  or  four  able-bodied  sailors  on 
board,  and  the  after-deck  should  be  covered  with  an  awnine,  to  remain 
flpread  day  and  night.  This,  in  the  Greek  climate,  is  preferable  to  a  close 
cabiii.  Fiovisions  and  stores  must  be  laid  in  to  last  from  one  large  town 
to  another.  Formerly,  from  the  prevalence  of  piracy,  these  excursions 
irere  impracticable ;  but  now  there  is  little  danger ;  however,  it  is  advis- 
able to  obtain  information  on  this  point  previous  to  undertaking  any  such 
expeditions. 

It  is  always  interesting  for  a  classical  scholar  to  find  himself  among 
Greek  sailors;  he  will  soon  remark  numerous  instances  in  which  they 
retain  the  customs  of  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  old  modes  of  express- 
ing them  in  language.  The  navigation  of  a  people  so  essentially  maritime 
naturally  affords  frequent  examples  of  the  preservation  of  ancient  manners. 
The  p^  furnished  with  a  loop  of  leather  or  rope  (rpowwr4\p),  by  which 
Greek  matmen  secure  their  oars,  instead  of  using  rowlocks,  and  other 
eontrivanoes  and  tactics  of  the  ancients,  may  be  observed  in  daily  use 
among  the  modems.  So  too  the  broad  boat  (c6p«ia  cx*9tfi)  built  by 
Ulymes  in  Oalypso's  isle,  seems  to  have  closely  resembled  that  now 
generally  employed  by  the  fishermen  and  coasting-traders  of  the  JEgean 
•nd  Ionian  aeas.  The  narrative  of  a  voyage  by  Homer  would  be  a  not 
inaccurate  account  of  going  to  sea  in  a  boat  of  the  country  at  the  present 
day  the  putting  up  the  mast  before  starting,  &c.,  are  all  portrayed  to  the 
life.  So  also  the  fasdnes  which  often  envelop  the  gunwale,  and  protect 
the  crew  from  the  waves,  and  from  the  danger  of  a  sudden  heel,  are  exactly 
described  in  the  Odyssey  (v.  256). 

The  Greek  seas  are  still  as  fickle  as  ever ; 

"Calm  as  a  ilumbering  babo 
Tionendous  Ocean  lies," 

or  else  there  sweep  oyer  its  surface  changing  breezes,  or  wild  and  sudden 
stmna. 

i.  AoooMMODATiON  FOR  Tbavellebs;  Pbovisionb,  &c. 

A  khan  is  a  species  of  public-house  inhabited  by  the  keeper,  or  Khanjij 
•nd  his  family ;  and  is  open  to  all  comers,  though  provisions  are  not  always 
fcund  there.  In  towns,  the  khan  is  generally  a  largo  bnilding  enclosed  in 
a  oourt-yard,  consisting  of  two  floors,  the  lower  a  sUble,  the  upper  divide<l 
i&to  unfumiohed  rooms,  opening  into  a  wooden  gallery  which  runs  all 
Mmd  the  edifice,  and  to  which  access  is  gained  outside  by  stairs.  Tiie  old 
**  Tabard  Inn  "  at  Southwark,  and  similar  ancient  hostels  in  England,  were 
Iffobably  constructed  much  on  the  same  plan,  with  the  addition  of  a 
eommon  room  for  meals,  which  rarely  exists  in  a  khan.  In  unfrequented 
duitrictB,  the  khan  is  usually  a  sinele  room,  or  shed,  "  with  a  raised  floor 
at  one  end  for  humanity,  and  all  tne  rest  devoted  to  cattle— sometimes 
qoadrapeda  and  bipeds  are  all  mixed  up  together.*' 

The  Turks  erected  khans  at  oonvenient  distances  throughout  their 
dominiosus,  and  still  maintain  them  for  the  reception  of  travellers  in  all 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  Greece,  they  were  nearly  all  ruined 
dnriiifi;  the  Bevolntion ;  but  since  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  some  of 
Hmwfe  been  repaired  by  poor  Greek  families  who  reside  in  them,  and 
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have  generally  a  small  supply  of  wine,  bread,  olives,  spirits  of  the  country 
called  raktf  and  sometimes  bacon,  sausages,  and  eggs,  which  they  sell  to 
travellers.  These  reconstructed  hhans  stand  singly,  generally  midway 
between  towns  and  villages,  and  are  better  adapted  for  repose  at  mid-day 
than  for  spending  the  night  in.  The  proprietors  expect  a  small  present  in 
return  for  the  use  of  the  house,  if  a  traveller  lodges  there.  The  price  of 
the  refreshments  supplied  is  moderate ;  their  quality  is  inferior. 

Previously  to  1840,  or  even  later,  a  "  Chapter  on  Inns  **  in  Greece  would 
have  resembled  the  "  Chapter  on  Snakes  "  in  a  certain  work  on  Ireland ; 
"  There  are  no  snakes  in  this  country,"  But  at  Athens,  there  have  sinc« 
been  established  hotels  which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  in  Italian 
cities;  as  also  poor  inns  at  Patras,  Syra,  Nauplia,  Chalkis,  Salonica, 
Ac.  Though  these  latter  establishments  in  general  afford  very  inferior 
accommodation,  it  is  still  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  traveller  to  be 
thus  enabled  to  direct  his  steps  at  onca  to  a  house  where  he  is  sure  of  being 
received,  instead  of  having  to  wait  till  a  lodging  is  found,  or  to  depend  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  natives  of  the  country. 

In  towns  where  no  inns  have  yet  been  estabUsbed,  a  room  or  two  can  bo 
hired  in  a  private  house,  and  sometimes  a  whole  house  may  be  engaged,  for 
a  night's  lodging,  or  for  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  required.  The  proprietor 
supplies  nothing  but  bare  walls  and  a  roof,  not. always  water-proof :  the 
traveller  must  therefore  have  his  own  bed,  provisions,  &c. 

The  keepers  of  coffee-houses  and  billiard-rooms  (which  are  now  very 
general)  wUl  always  lodge  a  traveller,  but  he  must  expect  no  privacy  here. 
He  must  live  all  day  in  public,  and  be  content  at  night  to  have  his  mattross 
spread,  with  some  twenty  others  belonging  to  the  family  or  other  guests, 
either  on  the  floor  or  on  a  wooden  divan  which  surrounds  the  room.  When 
particular  honour  is  to  bo  shown  to  a  guest,  his  bed  is  laid  upon  the  billiard 
table :  he  never  should  decline  this  distinction,  as  he  will  thereby  have  a 
better  chance  of  escape  from  vermin.-  In  small  villages  a  traveller  may 
consider  himself  fortunate  if  a  peasant  will  afford  him  a  night's  lodging. 
The  cottage  of  the  peasant  is  a  long  narrow  building,  without  any  partition 
whatever,  and  admitting  the  rain  abundantly.  The  apertures,  however, 
which  allow  its  entrance  are  so  far  useful,  that  the  smoke  obtains  egress 
through  them ;  few  of  these  cottages  possess  the  luxury  of  a  chimney,  and 
as  the  chimneys  usually  smoke  the  rooms  are  better  without  them. 

In  one  end  of  the  house  the  horses,  cattle,  and  poultry  are  lodged,  while 
the  traveller,  his  guides,  servants,  the  whole  family  of  the  house,  and 
j>erhap8  other  travellers,  rolled  up  promiscuously  in  their  capotes,  occupy 
the  other  parts  of  the  room.  The  discomfort  of  such  a  lodging  is,  of  course, 
considerable  ,*  but  it  is  not  without  its  advantages.  If  there  is  little  physical, 
there  is  much  moral  entertainment.  The  stranger  is  almost  invariably 
received  with  much  natural  courtesy ;  and  in  the  domestic  arrangements, 
manners,  and  language  of  his  hosts,  he  will  find  much  to  remind  him  of 
their  forefathers.  The  description  in  Homer  of  the  cottage  of  Eumeus  is 
not  inapplicable  to  the  hut  of  a  Greek  peasant  of  the  existing  generation ; 
while  the  agricultural  implements  and  usages  of  the  present  day  are  not 
far  removed  from  those  of  the  times  of  Hesiod.  It  has  been  remarked, 
moreover,  that  Aristophanes  in  the  *  Frogs '  introduces  Bacchus,  on  his 
journey  to  Hades,  with  an  equipage  very  similar  to  that  now  customary 
among  the  less  luxurious  class  of  modem  travellers  in  Greece.  Even  the 
ferocious  attacks  of  vermin,  which  soon  find  out  an  Englishman,  are 
exactly  described  in  the  graphic  accounts  given  by  Aristophanes  of  similar 
sufferings  in  Greek  bouses  of  old — a  reflection  with  which  the  classical 
scholar  may  endeavour,  if  he  can,  to  console  himself  in  the  watches  of  the 

'^bt  for  they  will  often  ensure  to  him  "  a  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss.*' 
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Every  Gieek  cottage,  howevex  poor  the  owner,  has  its  little  image  of  the 
Migjn,  (X  of  some  pataron— saixLt,  in  one  comer,  before  which  a  lamp  is 
litays  kept  Yramiixg.     **  Witli.   all  its  drawbacks,  this  wild  life— for  it 
RaQy  U ihe  life  of  a  wild  ani^**! — has  great  charms.  The  first  rajs  of  the 
magildiiigthe  summi'k  of  AtUoB,  or  Olympus,  or  Pentelicus,  or  Parnassus, 
(sId&,QrLebanaiL,  or  of  some  otber  mountain  of  many  memories,  which  is 
sure  to  bound  your  Ixorixon.  m  tlie  East,  place  you  in  the  saddle,  after  a 
idteshmg  swim  ia  tlie  .^ge»n,  if  it  be  near,  or  a  plunge  in  some  classio 
stieuu^if  the  aea  be  too  far  off ;  and  the  first  pale  beams  of  the  rising 
noon,  or  of  the  ereuiixg  star,  l>id  you  sink,  like  a  bird  of  the  forest,  to 
Rst"  There  are  no  liard^l^ps  ^  ^ch  a  life  but  such  as  it  will  be  a 
pkasaretolook  back  upon  liereafter : 

Hom.,  Od.,  XV.  399. 

Prortfums.— The  markets  in  all  the  towns  of  Greece,  and  the  Greek  pro- 
Tiace*  of  Turkey  are  nanally  well  supplied  with  mutton,  poultry,  and  game. 
On  market  or  feast-days,  sheep  and  kids  may  often  be  seen  being  roa8te<l 
whole  on  wooden  poles  over  a  fire  in  the  open  air— in  the  Homeric  fashion. 
When  cooked,  they  are  cut  up  and  sold  at  so  much  per  pound.  The 
tiaveller  should  ne^er  neglect  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  a  supply  of 
this  meat,  for  it  is  generally  tender  and  good.   Fish  is  abundant  in  all 
fica^ports,  hut  is  rarely  to  he  met  with  inland.   In  the  Greek  church  there 
are  four  lients  in  the  year,  besides  numerous  ftist-days,  all  of  which  are 
rigidly  ohserved  by  the  country  people.   Travellers  in  the  interior  should 
alvaya  ascertain  when  they  occur,  and  make  provision  accordingly,  as  at 
such  times  the  markets  are  totally  deserted. 

Wine.  At  Athena,  Corfu,  Nauplia,  and  Patras,  common  French  wines 

may  be  procured. '   The  best  Greek  wines  are  those  of  the  islands,  par- 
ticularly of  Itbaca,  Zante,  Samos,  Thera  (Santorin),  and  Cyprus.  The 
via  du  pay9  grown  in  the  interior  of  Greece  is  resinous,  and  scarcely 
drinkable  at  first  by  a  foreigner,  as  it  savours  of  vinegar  and  sealing-wax. 
It  is  the  custom  to  impregnate  it  with  resin  or  turpentine,  now  as  of  old, 
whexioe,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  Thyrsus  of  Bacchus  was  ornamented 
with  a  pine-oone.  This  mixture  is  said  by  Pliny  to  favour  the  preservation 
of  the  Uquor,  and  also  to  impart  to  it  medicinal  qualities. 


|.  Oeoobafhical  Outunb  of  Gbeece. 

The  Alps  form  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  its  mountain-ranges  in 
a  similar  manner  divided  Greece  into  distinct  states.  The  leading  feature 
of  this  country  was  admirably  caught  by  Gray  when  he  described  it  as  tho 
la»d— 

**  Where  each  did  poetic  mouniain 
luspiration  breathes  arotuuL" 

Tike  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  so  severed  by  their  natural  boundaries 
as  are  the  provinces  of  Greece ;  and  the  physical  formation  of  the  country 
axkd  its  climate  have  had  a  vast  efiect  on  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
extended  ooast-line  was  favourable  to  commerce ;  the  independence  of  so 
iBuy  diflEerent  states  produced  a  rivalry  of  arts  as  well  as  of  arms ;  tho 
liaaartone  rooks  famished  tbe  materials  of  her  splendid  and  enduring 
mSSskmty  aichitectore ;  and  to  her  marble  quarries  Greece  owed  her  statues 
Mdlw  templev. 
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The  limits  of  Hellas  were,  perhaps,  never  fixed  with  accnraoy,  though 
a  frontier  line  drawn  across  Thessaly,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  would  be  not  altogether 
inappropiate.  Of  old  the  Epirote  and  Macedonian  tribes  were  not  regarded 
as  Hellenes ;  and  even  the  JBtolians  were  considered  at  best  as  only  semi  • 
Hellenic.  But  many  of  the  prince  and  riding  families  of  these  nations 
had  always  been  of  genuine  Hellenic  blood ;  and  in  later  ages— especially 
after  the  illustrious  career  and  conquests  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus — 
th^  were  virtually  incorporated  with  the  Greeks. 

The  long  ridge  of  Pindus,  itself  an  offset  of  the  Alps,  forms  the  back- 
bone, as  it  were,  of  northern  Greece,  separating  Albania  (i.e.  Epirus 
and  a  portion  of  ancient  Illyria)  from  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  Lateral 
ranges  of  mountains,  iatretching  out  from  Pindus,  encircle  the  central 
plains  of  Macedonia ;  and  others,  under  the  names  of  the  Cambunian 
Hills  and  of  Mount  Othrys,  respectively  form  the  northern  and  southern 
frontiers  of  the  great  valley  of  Thessaly,  which,  on  the  east,  is  bounded 
by  Olympus  and  Ossa,  between  whose  famous  peaks  the  Peneus  finds  its 
way  to  the  sea  through  the  narrow  gorge  of  Tempo. 

On  approaching  the  limits  of  ancient  Hellas,  properly  so  called,  Pindus 
stretches  out  east  and  west  to  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  Seas,  as  if  to  shield 
with  a  mountain  barrier  that  fair  and  favoured  land.  To  the  east  branches 
out  the  chain  of  Othrys,  and  behind  it,  that  of  iEta,  forming  with  its  off- 
shoots the  frontiers  of  Phokis,  Bceotia,  Doris,  and  Locris.  To  the  west,  the 
northern  boundary  of  .£tolia  and  Acamania  assumes  the  name  of  the 
iBgnean  Hills.  1*0  the  south,  a  virtual  continuation  of  the  central  ridge 
of  I*indus  takes  different  titles  as  it  separates  each  valley  or  province  from 
its  neighbours.  Thus  it  divides  Phokis  from  BoBOtia,  and  is  then  called 
Parnassus ;  next  it  becomes  Helicon ;  in  Eitho^ron  and  Pames  it  forms  tho 
northern  boundary  of  Attica ;  then  it  raises  its  honoured  head  in  Pentelicus 
and  Hymettus,  and  sinks  into  the  sea  at  Sunium.  But  it  emerges 
again  in  the  rugged  and  lofty  crags  of  the  ^gean  Islands ;  we  may  traco 
it  in  the  hills  of  Eubooa,  in  the  cliffs  of  Keos,  in  the  marble  quarries 
of  Pares,  in  the  holy  Delos,  and  in  Mount  Ida  of  Crete. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  a  singular  physical  correspondence 
between  Greece  as  compared  with  other  countries,  and  Europe  as  compared 
with  other  continents.  And  if  Greece  is  a  miniature  Europe,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus is  a  miniature  Greece.  Towering  above  the  shore  of  tho 
Corinthian  Gulf,  the  lofty  range  of  the  Arcadian  hills,  commencing  with 
the  wooded  heights  of  Erymanthus,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  to  tho 
central  peak  of  Kyllene,  thus  dividing  from  the  inland  valleys  of  Arcadia 
the  narrow  strip  of  coast-land  which  forms  Achaia.  From  the  rocky  pile 
of  Kyllene  a  wavy  line  of  hills  stretches  away  towards  Corinth,  and  is  con- 
nected by  the  Isthmus  with  Mount  Geranea — an  offshoot  of  Kithseron. 
Again,  to  the  south-east  of  Kyllene,  the  huge  barrier  of  Mount  Mteualus 
separates  Arcadia  on  the  west  from  the  Argolic  Peninsula  on  tlie  east. 
Southward  from  Msnalns  extends  the  ridge  of  Pornon,  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  valley  of  Sparta,  wliich  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
magnificent  range  of  Taygetus,  ending  in  the  Tronarian  promontory.  On 
the  west  of  Taygetus,  the  hiUs  which  form  the  southern  and  western 
limit  of  the  upland  plain  of  Arcadia  are  continued  in  the  rugged  surface 
of  Messenia,  in  Mounts  Ithome  and  Evas,  in  the  peak  of  LyksDus,  and  in 
the  low  hills  which  encircle  the  luxuriant  valley  of  Olympia,  refreshed  and 
beautified  by  the  waters  of  the  Alpheus  winding  through  it  to  the  sea. 

The  rapid  sketch  here  attempt^  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  the  traveler, 
before  setting  out  from  home,  to  render  himself  familiar  with  the  vivid  and 
elaborate  pictures  of  Greek  topography  which  he  will  find  in  the  first 
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dapfter  of  Buiiop  Thirlwall'a  'History/  in  the  commenoemeni  of  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  *  Greece  Pictorial/  &c.j  and  in  Dean  Stanley's  admirable 
emj  in  the  *  Classical  Hnsenm'  (vol.  i.  pp.  41-81).  No  one  can  pretend 
to  muk-Tstand  the  history  of  Greece  until  he  has  acquired  an  aocnrate  idea 
cf  iti  geography.  Among  the  many  other  advantages  of  such  knowledge 
ve  may  enumerate  one  which  D^  Stanley  has  truly  and  eloquently 
inonght  into  prominence.  If  the  study  of  Greek  topography/'  he  says, 
"  tei^  to  fix  in  our  minds  the  nature  of  the  limits  of  Greece,  it  also  tends 
aofie  powerfully  than  anything  else  to  prevent  our  transferring  to  Greek 
kistory  the  notions  derived  from  the  vast  dominion  and  coIoaeuJ  power 
of  modem  or  even  of  Boman  times.  The  impression  of  the  small  size  of 
Greek  states  to  any  one  who  measures  human  affairs  a  standard  not 
of  physical  but  of  moral  grandeur,  will  be  the  very  opposite  to  a  feeling  of 
coutempt.  No  Hindoo  notions  of  greatness,  as  derived  from  mere  mag- 
nitude, can  find  any  place  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has  fully  realized  to 
kimself  the  fact,  that  within  the  limits  of  a  two  days'  journey  lie  the 
TCstiges  of  four  such  cities  as  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Megara,  and  Athens ;  and 
that  the  scanty  stream  of  the  Ilissus,  the  puny  mountains  of  Parnassus 
and  Cithaeron,  have  attained  a  fame  which  the  Mississippi  and  tiie  Hima- 
layas can  nev»  hope  to  equal." 


k  P&AOTIGAL  ObSERTATIOKB  ON  HELLENIC  ABCHnBCTUBE. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  discuss  the  sculp* 
tore,  the  Tasee,  the  coins,  or  the  other  relics  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  whicli 
ue  now  beat  studied  in  the  Museums  of  Western  Europe.  (See  Hand- 
book or  THE  British  Musecu.)  But  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mako 
raae  practical  observations  which  may  facilitate  to  every  traveller  in 
Gzeeee  the  proper  understanding  and  classification  of  the  splendid  remains 
of  Hdlenic  architecture.  This  subject  naturally  ranges  itself  under  three 
i>eai]s : — I.  The  Masonry  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  as  exemplified  chiefly  in 
ibe  ruins  of  their  military  architecture ;  H.  The  three  Grecian  Orders — 
Done,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian;  III.  The  arrangement  of  the  Grecian  Temple, 
Theatre,  &c. 

L  The  Magonry  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. — The  material  employed  was 
ahsost  universally  the  paJombino,  or  dooe-oolowred  limestone,  of  which  the 
ngontains  of  Greece  are  generally  formed.  The  various  species  of  Greek 
naaonry  may  he  conveniently  reduced  to  three  classes  : — 

1.  Cidopean — that  is  the  primitive  style  of  the  ante-historical  ages. 
Inegolar  blocks  of  stone  are  here  rudely  adapted  to  each  other,  the  intor- 
f^tSA  being  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces,  or  with  rubble.  Such  rough 
valla,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  masses  of  broken 
nd[  which  strew  the  snnaoe  of  a  limestone  country,  are  called  Cyclopean, 
Wcaose  they  were  of  old  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Cyclopes, 
1^068  fiibuloos  giants  of  mythology.  The  best  example  of  this  style  of 
3aKuy  is  presented  in  the  ruins  of  Tiryns. 

I  PeZajgie,  or  Poltfgonalf  where  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  of  every  pos- 
ftble  vari^  of  angles,  are  ampcuUly  fitted  together.  This  is  a  more 
R^ned  mode  of  building  than  that  just  described,  and  derives  its  name  of 
ftkggic  from  the  best  and  most  numerous  specimens  of  it  being  found  in 
Gftece  and  Central  Italy,  which  were  the  principal  seats  of  the  Pelasgian 
iribpi.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  polygonal  style  is  exhibited  in  the 
^  of  MykeniB,  which  have  been  incorrectly  called  Cyclopean  by  some 

1  EdUnie,  the  rectangular  masonry  of  the  later  period  of  Greek  art, 
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when  the  stones  were  hewn  and  laid  with  the  most  beautiful  precision.  A 
splendid  example  is  preserved  in  the  walls  of  Measene,  as  erected  by  Epuuin- 
ondas.  The  traveller  will  fall  in  with  many  specimens  of  a  transition 
stylo  between  Hellenic  and  Pelasgic,  and  which  might,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  be  named  irregular  UeUenic that  is,  when  the  polygon  is 
for  the  most  part  abandoned,  and  the  quadrilateral  block  substituted  in 
its  place,  but  without  attention  to  the  exact  symmetry  of  its  form,  or  tho 
parallel  course  of  the  layers  of  masonry.  Of  course,  in  Hellenic,  as  in 
Gothic  buildings,  it  re(^uires  some  tact  and  experience  to  determine  the 
distinction  of  the  transition  states.  In  both  cases,  much  must  depend  on 
the  customs  of  particular  districts,  and  their  respective  advance  in  art  and 
civilization. 

IL  Before  distinguishing  the  three  great  Orders  of  Grecian  architecture, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  briefly  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  classifica- 
tion and  description  of  ancient  temples,  theatres,  &c. 

Abacus — the  flat  and  generally  quadrangular  stone  which  constitutes 
the  highest  member  of  a  column,  being  interposed  between  the  capital  and 
the  architrave. 

AoBonNA — small  pedestals  on  the  angles  and  top  of  the  pediment. 

KvTM  {jrapaari.its) — pilasters  terminating  the  side  walls  of  a  temple, 
generally  so  as  to  assist  in  forming  the  portico.  Sometimes,  antaa  stood 
detached  as  rectangular  piers. 

ARcmTBAVK— the  horizontal  course  which  forms  tho  lowest  member  of 
the  entablature,  and  rests  immediately  oo  the  columns. 

Base — ^the  lowest  portion  of  a  column,  that  on  which  the  shaft  is  placed. 
Doric  columns  were  generally  without  bases. 

Capital — the  head  or  upper  part  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 

Caryatid— a  female  figure  supporting  an  entablature.  This  term  is 
stated  by  some  writers  to  be  derived  from  Carys,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  which 
declared  in  fevour  of  tho  Persians,  and  was  therefore  destroyed  by  the 
allied  Greeks,  the  men  slain,  and  the  women  led  into  captivity.  As  male 
figures  representing  Persians  were  sometunes  employed  with  an  historical 
reference  instead  of  columns,  so  Grecian  architects  used  for  the  same 
purpose  female  figures,  intended  to  commemorate  the  puuishment  of  the 
Oaiyatides,  or  women  of  CaryaD. 

Oavba  (icocAov) — ^the  place  for  the  spectators  in  an  ancient  theatre  was 
so  called,  it  being  often  a  real  excavation  from  the  side  of  a  hill. 

Cella — the  central  chamber  of  a  temple,  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar 
habitation  of  the  deity,  whose  statue  it  usually  contained.  The  character 
of  the  cella  in  the  earl^  temples  was  dark  and  mysterious ;  for  it  had  no 
windows,  and  received  light  only  through  the  door,  or  from  lamps  burning 
within.  It  was  afterwards  frequently  hypastkral  in  large  temples  of  later 
times. 

Coffer — a  deeply  sunk  panel  used  in  ceilings. 
CoRNiO!E — the  crowning  projection  of  the  entablature. 
Corona — the  main  vertical  band  or  face  of  the  cornice. 
Cymatium — ^the  upper  moulding  of  the  cornice. 

DnrrERAL — surrounded  by  a  double  range  of  columns,  one  within  tho 
other,  like  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 

EoHDTus — ^the  swelling  part  of  the  Doric  capital  under  the  abacus. 

Ektablatube — ^the  horizontal  portion  of  a  temple,  supported  on  the 
columns,  and  including  the  architrave,  firicze,  and  cornice. 

Flutino— the  vertical  channelling  of  the  shafts  of  columns. 

Frieze — ^the  central  course  of  the  entablature,  between  the  oomioe  and 
architrave. 
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HEXAaiTLB—iiaTiog  a  front  range  of  six  columns :  the  Parthenon  is 
tetmtylB  i.  e.  with  eight  oolomns  in  front 

HTP.fiTHBAii — ^without  a  roo(  and  open  to  the  sky,  as  part  of  the  oella  of 
a  temple  sometimes  was. 

Metope— the  interval  between  the  Doric  tri^lyphs. 

QpiSTHODcaf OS,  or  PoflrncuM— the  chamber  behind  the  cella,  often  used 
as  a  treasoTj. 

Qbchkstra — a  circular  level  space,  corresponding  somewhat  in  position 
to  the  pit  of  a  modem  theatre;  but  anciently  set  apart  for  the  chorus. 

Pbdoieht,  or  VAsnaiuM — the  triangular  termination  of  the  roof  of  a 
temple,  resting  upon  the  entablatuie  which  surrounds  the  building,  and 
enclosing  the  tympanum. 

PEBiBOLus-^e  wall  or  colonnade  snnounding  the  temenos,  or  close,  in 
which  a  temple  usually  stood. 

Pebiptebai^ — Shaving  colunms  all  round  the  oella. 

PBsmrui — the  wbJk  round  the  outside  of  the  edifice  between  the 
colorans  and  the  wall. 

PiLAOTEB — a  square  engaged  pillar ;  t.  e,  attached  to  a  wall. 

PoBnoo  (^aa)— the  covered  space  in  front  of  the  ccUa.  The  term 
portioo  W9S  sometimes  applied  to  any  walk  covered  with  a  roof  and  sup- 
ported by  odimms,  whether  attached  to  a  temple  or  not. 

PomcuH — the  inner  porch  within  the  peristyle  of  a  temple,  before  the 
door  of  tiie  Opisthodomus,  usually  placed  towards  the  west. 

PEBCiKcnoisxs — the  landings,  or  gangways,  which  separated  and  gave 
•ceeas  to  the  ranges  of  seats  in  theatres. 

Pbohaob — ^the  porch  at  the  entrance  of  the  fia6s,  opposite  the  Posticum. 

BoFrrr — a  wrought  surface  that  can  be  seen  from  below. 

SryiiOguLTK — The  basis  or  substructure  on  which  a  colonnade  is  placed. 

TcT&AinTLB — Shaving  a  front  range  of  four  columns. 

TaiGLTPH  (Tpiy\v^$)—the  distioguishiDg  ornament  of  the  Doric  entabla- 
ture, being  a  tablet  fluted  with  upright  grooves. 

TncpAJfOf — the  surface  fram^  vnthin  the  pediment ;  so  called  by  the 
lAtins  from  its  analogy  to  the  akin  in  the  frame  of  a  dnmi ;  and  i^ris  by 
the  Greeks,  probably  because  the  tympanum  of  the  earliest  temples  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  was  usually  ornamented  by  an  eagle  in  relief. 

Volute — the  Ionic  scroll ;  a  characteristic  of  the  Ionic,  as  the  Triglyph 
ii  of  the  Doric  order. 

VoMzioKiA — ^passages  facilitating  egress  from  a  theatre  (a  Latin  term). 

The  three  orders  of  Grecian  architecture  are,  as  we  have  seen, — 

1.  The  DoriCf  the  eldest,  the  most  simple,  and  the  most  dignified  of  all. 
A  shaft  of  massive  proportions,  tritJiout  a  bate^  crowned  with  the  simplest 
c>f  capitals  and  the  heaviest  of  abaci,  supports  an  entablature  massive  like 
jbi^lf,  and  composed  of  a  very  few  bold  members.  The  great  characteristic 
U  the  triglrphB,  ori^naUy  the  ends  of  the  cross-beams  appearing  through 
tlie  entahuitnre.  The  grave  simplicity  and  JE^schylcan  majesty  of  a 
I^e  tonple  admirably  expresses  the  mind  of  the  race  among  whom  it 
ori^S^nated.  "The  Doric  cnaracter,"  as  Miiller  observes,  "created  the 
Doric  arefaitecture." 

1  The  Ionic  order  retains  the  impress  of  the  refinement  and  delicacy 
9f  the  looians  among  whom  it  arose.  It  is  the  flowing  liquid  dialect  of 
HnodotoB,  fitf  compared  with  the  broad  strength  of  a  8partan  inscription. 
ft«  great  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  pillar  is  the  volutes,  or  spiral  projeo- 
ttote  at  each  angle  of  the  capital ;  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
^riinfC  down  of  bark  at  the  top  of  the  wooden  column  of  primitive  ages. 
1^  pUkr  ia  furnished  with  a  base  in  both  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian 
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orders.  GoloDel  Leake  has  made  the  important  observation,  that  of  the 
two  early  forms  of  Grecian  architecture,  the  Ionic  was  usually  employed 
for  buildings  on  a  level  surrounded  with  hills ;  whereas  the  massive  and 
majestic  Doric  was  best  displayed  on  a  lofty  rock.  The  columns  of  the 
Doric  temple  at  Nemea,  situated  in  a  narrow  plain,  have  proportions  not 
less  slender  than  some  examples  of  the  Ionic.  It  was,  in  feet,  situation 
that  determined  the  Greeks  in  all  the  varieties  of  their  architecture.  80 
far,"  says  Leake,  "  from  bein^  the  slaves  of  rule,  there  are  no  two  examples 
of  the  Doric,  much  less  of  tne  Ionic,  that  perfectly  resemble  each  other 
either  in  proportion,  construction,  or  ornament." 

3.  The  Corinthian,  the  third  and  last  of  the  Grecian  orders,  with  its 
tall  slender  columns,  its  elaborate  cornice,  and,  above  all,  with  its  chief 
characteristic— its  highly-wrought  capitals— is  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
original  Doric.  "Here,"  says  Mr.  Freeman,  *'the  utmost  lightness  of 
proportion  and  the  most  florid  gorgeousness  of  detail  have  utterly  banished 
the  sterner  graces  of  the  elder  architecture ;  so  completely  had  commerce, 
and  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  attended  it,  changed  the  spirit  of  the 
famous  city  whose  name  it  bears,  since  the  days  when  her  two  harbomrs 
were  first  added  to  the  conquests  of  the  invading  Dorian." 

According  to  Yitruvius,  the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  order  was  Callir 
machus,  who  was  accidentallv  struck  by  seeing  some  leaves  entwining 
round  a  basket,  and  embodied  the  idea  in  the  exquisite  capitals  "  with 
many  a  woven  acanthus-leaf  divine  "--a  legend  too  graceful  to  be  omitted. 

We  must  remember,"  again  to  quote  Mr.  Freeman  History  of  Archi- 
tecture London,  1849),  that  the  Grecian  orders  do  not,  like  the  styles  of 
Gothic  architecture,  each  represent  the  exclusive  architecture  of  a  single 
period.  The  invention  of  new  forms  did  not  exclude  the  use  of  the  elder 
ones ;  and  the  three  orders  were  employed  simultaneously.  Oonsequently 
there  were  many  cases  in  which  the  architect  who  adopted  the  stem 
grandeur  of  the  Doric  order  chose  it  in  actual  preference  to  tho  elegant 
Ionic  and  florid  Corinthian,  which  were  in  contemporary  use." 

Witih  regard  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  excellent  *  Handbook  of  Architecture the 
chapters  in  Mr.  Freeman's  work  which  relate  to  Grecian  architecture ;  and 
to  the  dissertation  on  the  history  of  Greek  Art  by  Mr.  Scharf,  junior,  pre- 
fixed to  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  *  Greece.'  Bespecting  the  vexed 
question  as  to  whether  the  true  principle  of  the  arch  was  known  or  not  to 
tne  ancient  Greeks,  Mr.  Scharf  decides  in  the  affirmative ;  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  some  examples  of  its  use  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages. 

III.  A  full  and  yet  concise  account  of  the  arrangements  and  component 
parts  of  the  Greek  Temple,  Theatre,  &c.,  will  be  found  under  the  proper 
heads  in  Dr.  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.'  The  traveller  will  do  well 
to  refresh  his  memory  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  these  articles  before  leaving 
England.  Greece  is  pre-eminently  tne  country  to  justify  Dr.  Johnson's 
famous  remark,  that  if  a  man  wi^es  to  bring  back  knowledge  ffom  his 
travels,  he  must  take  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  with  him  when  ne  sets  out. 
The  alphabetical  list  of  technical  terms  given  above  will  supply  the  most 
requisite  practical  information. 

The  Temple  is  of  course  the  most  important  and  characteristic  form  of 
Hellenic  architecture.  "  Other  Grecian  remains,  however  interesting  as 
matters  of  archasology,  throw  but  little  light  upon  architecture.  The 
magnificent  propylsea  of  Athens  are  simply  a  Doric  portico,  differing  in  do 
essential  respect  from  those  forming  the  fronts  of  the  temples.  The  vast 
theatres,  whether  constructed  or  hewn  in  the  rook,  teach  us  no  new  lesson. 
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and  cm  haidly  be  called  works  of  arohitecture  in  the  strictest  sense.  Still 
km  can  we  look  for  domestic  architectore  among  the  Greeks ;  it  was  an  art 
Bot  likely  to  be  coltiTated  among  a  people  who  looked  with  enyy  on  any 
iodrndnal  display  of  magnificence  as  betokening  designs  against  their 
fiberties.**— ^eemoii. 

There  is  a  wide,  and,  as  yet,  comparatively  miexplored,  field  of  study  in 
Greece  for  the  professional  or  amateur  architect,  in  the  examination  of  the 
monmnents  of  the  JBifixtrdine  style.  Mr.  Fergusson  (*  Handbook  of  Archi- 
tecture,' book  X.  chap,  i.)  shows  that  the  tenn  Byzantine  is  properly  restricted 
to  the  architecture  of  the  Greek  Chnrch  as  it  arose  unaer  Justinian,  and 
cDntinned,  down  to  the  16th  or  17th  century,  to  be  practised  in  all  the 
OuistttD  countries  of  the  East  It  may  be  briefiy  described  as  the  domical 
cr  vaulted  style  of  Asia  engrafted  on  the  Roman  architecture.  For  the 
dhisionsy  &c,  of  Byzantine  Churches,  see  below,  m. 
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A  Aort  Skeieh  of  the  Modem  Bittory  of  Qreeee-— Latin  Prineei—  TurkisJi 
Qmquegt  —  Mode  of  Government  by  the  Turks  —  the  KlepliU  —  Armatolee 
—  Popular  Poetry — Insurrection  of  1770  —  Progress  of  Education  — 
Bkigae — Coray — Ckipodistria — the  Hetairia — Mi  Pasha — War  of 
Independence  —  BaUU  of  Navarino  —  General  Befleetions. 

Thoagh  freqnent  reference  will  be  made,  under  their  separato  heads,  to 
the  annals  of  her  more  famous  cities  and  localities,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  ancient 
History  of  Greeoe.  A  brief  outline  of  her  modem  History  is,  however, 
Rooisite,  as  far  less  familiar  to  the  general  reader  or  traveller,  but  etill 
indi^penukble  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  present  condition  of  tlie 
enmtry  and  people. 

During  the  three  centuries  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Alexander  tho 
Gieat,  Greece  exhibited  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  active  scenes  of  social 
asd  politiod  existence  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Legislation, 
militaiy  science,  and  diplomacy  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  their 
Gdgin  to  this  golden  age  of  Hellas ;  while  at  the  same  period  all  the  arts 
vluch  embellish  the  life  and  adorn  the  mind  of  man  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  has  never  since  been  surpassed.  Two  centuries  succeeded, 
dnring  which  the  energy  which  bad  so  long  animated  the  rival  states 
^adittlly  died  away,  for  the  independence  of  Greeoe  was  controlled  by  the 
1fa<wf^T*«f^"  kings.  The  year  146  b.c.  witnessed  the  last  faint  struggle  of 
Giedan  freedom  against  the  still  mightier  power  of  Bome.  Reduced  to  tho 
coiiditioa  of  a  province,  Greece  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  conqueror — she 
boeaiae  the  theatre  of  the  contests  with  Antiochus  and  Mithridates,  and  of 
fte  fierce  strife  of  tl>e  civil  wars ;  and  then  fell  upon  her  that  devastation 
«f  ha  cities  and  depopulation  of  her  territory  from  which  she  has  never  yet 
teeovered.  The  tranquillity  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  empire  was 
Aand  ha^  Greeoe  along  with  the  re^t  of  the  Boman  world ;  but  in  the  sue- 
eeeding  ages  she  was  deluged  with  successive  streams  of  Slavonians, 
-^l*»niftnff,  and  other  invaders  from  the  north.  These  barbarians  have  left 
deep  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  names  of  places,  as  well  as  in  the  lan- 
gage  and  blood  of  the  Greeks. 

hi  the  partition  of  the  Boman  world  by  Ck)nstantine,  Greece  fell  to  the 
dtare  of  the  Eastern  empire.  When,  in  a.u.  1204,  the  decrepitude  of 
the  Cmsts  sank  prostrate  before  the  fleet  of  Dandolo,  and  a  small  army 
tf  latin  cmaadezB,  a  portion  of  the  sea-coasts,  and  nearly  all  the  islands, 
mm  seised  vpon  by  Venice ;  while  Northern  Greeoe  and  the  Peloponnesus 
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were  shared  ont  among  adyentarers  from  Western  Europe.  Hellas  now 
heard  of  Lords  of  Argos  and  Corinth,  Dukes  of  Athens,  and  other  titles, 
strange  to  classio  ears,  but  some  of  which  have  been  rendered  familiar  to 
Englishmen  by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  Castles,  churches,  and  other 
edifices — as  well  as  various  names  of  places — stiU  remain  to  attest  the  con- 
quests in  Greece  of  these  nobles  of  the  West  Though  the  Latin  empire  in 
Constantinople  lasted  only  fifty^seven  years,  the  Latin  princes  generally 
retained  their  principalities,  as  vassals  of  the  restored  Byzantine  Emperors, 
until  the  whole  of  Greece  was  finally  reduced  under  the  sway  of  the  Otto- 
mans about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Venice  still  retained  her 
hold  on  Crete,  on  some  other  of  the  islands,  and  on  various  portions  of  the 
coast,  and  bore  during  several  ages  the  chief  brunt  of  the  Moslem  arms. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  she  lost  Crete,  and  gained,  for 
a  short  time,  the  Peloponnesus ;  but,  after  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz  in  1718 
A.D.,  her  flag  floated  on  the  Ionian  Islands  alone,  save  on  the  following 
isolated  posts  on  the  neighbouring  mainland,  Butrinto,  Gomenitza,  Parga^ 
Prevesa,  and  Yonitza.   (See  Introduction  to  Section  1.) 

Using  the  rights  of  conquest  after  the  fashion  of  the  Normans  in  England, 
the  Turks  had  everywhere,  except  in  the  Cyclades,  in  which  they  did  not 
settle,  seized  on  the  greater  part  of  the  most  fertile  lands.  Under  the  title 
of  Agas,  a  word  corresponding  to  country  genHemen,  they  formed  the  land- 
lord class  of  Greece;  while  the  Bayahs,  as  the  Turks  style  their  non- 
Mussulman  subjects,  usually  farmed  the  territories  of  their  proud  masters 
on  what  is  called  the  Metayer  system.  A  poll-tax,  named  Kharalch  (t.  e. 
sdlvaUon),  was  paid  annually  by  each  Christian  for  permission  to  live  and 
to  practise  his  religion;  death  or  tribute  from  unbelievers"  being  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  prophet  Conges,  frequent  extortions,  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  Tuudsh  Governors,  kept  them  in  a  state  of  misery ;  the  justice  ad- 
ministered by  the  Mahommedan  Cadis,  or  judges,  was  often  yenal  and 
partiid;  the  personal,  the  domestic,  and  the  national  honour  of  Greeks 
were  daily  exposed  to  outrage  from  the  fanatical  Turks.  The  mainland 
of  Greece,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  divided  into  separate 
govemmentB^  each  presided  over  by  a  Pasha.  With  the  exception  of  Crete, 
in  which  the  Mahommedans  formed  about  a  third  of  the  whole  population, 
and  which  was  always  administered  in  the  same  way  as  the  Continent — the 
Islands,  generally,  were  left  to  their  own  local  administrations :  the  Capitan- 
pasha,  or  High  Admiral,  was  their  Governor-General,  and  periodically 
sailed  round  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  to  procure  a  regular  supply  of  seamen 
for  the  Imperial  navy. 

The  Greeks,  however,  were  not  wholly  devoid  of  landed  property ;  for 
the  Church,  whose  hierarchy  was  sometimes,  from  motives  of  policy,  rather 
courted  than  persecuted  by  the  conquerors,  retained  a  part  of  its  ancient 
possessions,  as  did  also  the  descendants  of  certain  Christian  families ;  these 
latter,  with  tihose  who  had  raised  themselves  to  wealth  by  commercial  enter- 
prise, formed  the  native  gentry.  Under  Turkish  supervision  and  control, 
all  influence  was  in  their  hands  and  in  those  of  the  higher  clergy ;  they,  like 
the  head  men  of  villages  in  India,  regulated  the  local  aflairs  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  residoi.  By  the  Turks,  they  were  styled  Khoja-hashis 
(literally,  (Ad  heads),  and  by  the  Greeks,  Arckons  CApxovrts),  or  Primates 
(IIpoco-ToQ.  Themselves  the  slaves  of  their  Ottoman  masters,  the  characters 
of  these  men  too  often  exhibited  as  well  the  vices  generated  by  servitude  as 
those  by  ^e  exercise  of  despotic  power ;  they  adopted  many  Turkish  cus- 
toms ;  and  the  oppression  which  tney  exercised  over  their  own  countrymen 
was  sometimes  little  less  galling  than  that  of  the  Turkish  fimotionarieB. 
The  mountaineers  on  the  continent,  and  the  J^geAn  islanders  of  all  classes, 
being  less  exposed  than  their  brethren  to  the  hateful  influence  of  tyranny 
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ndilaveiy,  were,  in  g^enenJ,  of  a  character  superior  to  that  of  their  lesa 
J  &Toiired  countiTmen.  For  an  account  of  the  Phanariots,  or  ConBtanti- 
P  Bopolitan  Greefca,  we  refer  to  the  Handbock  for  Con$tantinopU, 
*  The  raoaatam-ridgee  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  or  the  surfece  of 
Hellas  hare  been  in  ail  ages  the  seat  of  a  wild  and  rude  independence. 
The  Hainotes,  as  the  clans  inhabitiug  the  fastnesses  of  Taygetus  in  the 
PelopoQnesus  are  named,  were  never  completely  reduced  under  the  Turkish 
fske;  the  mme  was  the  case  vrith  the  dwellers  on  the  precipitous  ranges  of 
0mA,  Olympusy  and  Pindus.  Like  the  Scotch  Highlanders  of  old,  these 
BooataiDeers  infested  the  iohabitants  of  the  neighbouring  plains  and  valleys 
bj  their  constant  depredations ;  and  tlie  appropriate  appellation  given  to 
them  was  that  of  KlephU  (KAc^ai,  corrupted  from  kA.«Woi),  or  Edbbere, 
But  it  is  to  bo  remembered,  that  to  be  a  Klepht  in  Greece  under  the  old 
Turkish  r^me  was  no  more  considered  a  disgrace  than  to  be  a  pirate  in 
tie  days  of  Homer,  to  Be  an  outlaw  in  the  time  of  Kobin  Hood,  or  a 
""ge&tl^Dan-cateran"  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a  hundred  and  seventy 
J^ra  ago.  On  the  contrary,  3ie  Elephtic  chieftains  were  looked  upon 
«ith  favour  and  admiration  by  the  mass  of  their  Christian  feUow-country- 
loeo,  as  their  only  avengers  on  their  Mahonmiedan  oppressors,  or,  at  worst, 
«i  merely  spoilers  of  £he  Egyptians.  They  were  the  popular  heroes, — 
Hercules  and  Theseus  of  modem  Greece  :  in  the  worst  of  times  they  kept 
tliro  some  sparks  of  the  old  Greek  spirit ;  and  their  exploits  formed  the 
ciu^  subject  of  the  national  ballads  which  were  sung  through  the 
eoootry  by  the  wandering  minstrels,  the  descendants  of  the  baids  and 
i^MMUsts  of  anoient  Hellas.  (See  FaurieCs  ChanU  popidaires  de  la 
Or^)  So,"  it  has  been  observed,  "  the  English  peasants  sympathized 
fl^tirely  seven  hundred  yean  ago,  and  still  do  partly  sympathize,  with  those 
pXiaut  outlaws  who  retired  fiom  Norman  ^tyranny  to  the  depths  of  the 
fvaHfl^  where  they  found  '  no  enemy  but  winter  and  rough  weather.'  A 
^■P^  of  Greek  Elephts  used  to  reason  like  Boderick  Dhu,  in  the  Lady 

« Pent  in  this  fortren  of  the  North, 
Think'Bt  thou  we  will  not  saUy  forth 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  tnm  the  robber  rend  the  prey?'** 

These  robbers  of  Greeoe  were  no  vulgar  or  indiscriminate  plunderers. 
The  Taikish  Agas  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  assaults,  though  their 
licceanties  obli^Bd  them  at  times  to  levy  contributions  also  on  their  own 
^^^Hnpatnots.  In  the  passes  of  Pindus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
ttatby,  there  flourished  a  Bobin  Hood,  with  a  Greek  priest— a  Friar  Tuck 
-in  m  band.  This  ecclesiastic  used  to  take  up  a  position  in  an  old  hollow 
^  and  his  comrades,  on  catching  a  prisoner,  were  wont  to  bring  him 
MSne  this  Dodona,  when  a  dialogne  to  the  following  purport  ensued : — 

A*ier-CSapiath.— *•  O  holy  oejk,  what  shall  we  do  with  this  captive  of  our 
I  wwaadgpear?" 

'       Oniflfc.— **  la  he  a  Cliristian  believer,  or  an  infidel  dog  ?" 
fittter-Coptetn.--"  O  holy  tree,  he  is  a  Christian  believer.*' 
Orwic.— "  Then  bid  our  brother  pass  on  his  way,  after  exchanging  the 
^  of  love,  and  dedicating  his  purse  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  poorer 
wefliren." 

I  ^  Botif  the  captive  were  aMussulman,the  answer  of  the  Oracle  was  decisive : 
'  the  unbeliever  to  my  sacred  branches,  and  confiscate  all  that  he 

■  •  ^  to  the  serrice  of  the  true  Church  and  her  faithful  children." 

J*i«  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  KlephU  were  held  by  their 
S     flOQbjiBeDf  that  the  patriotic  or  national,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
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erotio  and  mtirical  songs  of  Modern  Greece,  were  styled  Kl^tio  hdUads 
(K\4<^iKa  rpayo^Bia).  Unable  to  subdue  or  destroy  them,  the  Tarks  treated 
with  the  KleplUs  on  favourable  terms,  reoognizing  their  right  to  bear  arms, 
and,  in  many  districts,  organizing  them  into  a  kind  of  local  police  or  militia, 
called  Armatoles  {'Apfjun-wKol)j  and  analogous  to  the  Black  Watch  in  Scot> 
land.  This  species  of  force  was  unknown  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  was 
common  in  Northern  Greece,  where  it  became  the  nucleus  of  the  armies  of 
the  war  of  independence.  Each  company  of  Armatoles  was  commanded  by 
a  captain,  and  the  Palican  (va\\riKdpia—a.  word  used  in  a  similar  sense 
with  ^'boys"  in  Ireland),  or  common  soldiers,  were  armed  with  the  usual 
weapons  of  their  country,  viz.  a  long  gun,  pistols,  and  yataghan,  or  dagger. 
Their  arms,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  generally  expert,  as  well  as  their 
dress  and  accoutrements,  were  often  brilliant  and  costly;  gay  and  rich 
apparel  being  the  joy  of  half-civilized  warriors. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turkish 
yoke.  Our  description  of  course  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  but  very  partially  so  even  to  the  Greek  provinces  of  European 
Turkey.  For  the  Ottomans  were  so  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  Greek 
Bevolution,  and  the  policy  of  Turkey  is  so  completely  controlled  by  the 
ambassadors  and  consuls  of  the  great  Christian  powers,  that  the  Bayaha  are 
now  in  an  utterly  different  position,  politically  and  socially,  from  that 
which  they  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  Tan^ 
zimat  of  1839  even  professes  to  be  a  sort  of  Magna  CAorto,  and  to  confer  to 
some  extent  equal  rights  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  creed.  These  privileges  were  confirmed  and  extended  at  the 
close  of  the  Russian  War  in  1856.  Gross  abuses  still  exist,  and  great  cor- 
ruption and  oppression  are  occasionally  practised;  the  dominion,  too,  of 
aliens  in  blood  and  religion  must  ever  be  distasteful  to  their  subjects;  yet 
the  Bayah  of  the  present  day  has  more  reason  to  hate  the  ruling  caste  fqy 
what  they  were  of  old  than  for  what  they  now  are.  He  is  regarded  by  the 
law  more  as  a  dissenter  from  the  dominant  religion  than  in  any  other  light, 
while  their  increased  knowledge  and  civilization,  the  number  of  European 
travellers  whom  they  see  among  them,  and  their  adoption  of  so  many 
European  maxims  and  habits,  have  undoubtedly  wrought  a  favourable 
change  of  character  among  the  Turks. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  shake  off  the  Ottoman  yoke  took  place 
in  A.D.  1770,  when  a  low  hundred  Russians  were  landed  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus from  a  squadron  fitted  out  at  the  command  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
II.,  who  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Porte.  Common  hatred  of  the 
Turks  and  common  attachment  to  the  Eastern  Church  have  often  bound 
the  Greeks  to  Russia ;  and  the  invading  force  was  rapidly  augmented  by 
large  bodies  of  insurgents.  But  as  no  further  succours  wert  sent,  and  the 
Sultan  let  loose  a  whole  army  of  fierce  and  fanatical  Albanians  on  the  un- 
fortunate country,  the  insurrection  was  crushed  within  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  and  such  a  terrible  vengeance  was  infiicted  that  no  other  open  out- 
break took  place  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

During  this  interval  many  patriotiq  Greeks,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
sought  by  their  writings  to  re-animate  the  spirit  of  their  countrymen,  and 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  appreciating  and  regaining  their  independence. 
Schools  were  opened,  in  which  the  ancient  literature  of  Hellas  and  a  por- 
tion of  that  of  Western  Europe  were  taught,  while  translations  were  made 
into  modem  Greek  of  various  useful  and  scientific  works.  Then,  too, 
Rhigas,  a  native  of  Thessaly — the  new  TyrtsBus, — composed  that  stirring 
Lymn  (AcDtc  iroZScs  riy  '£AA^ywv,  translated  by  Lord  Byron),  which  has 
since  summoned  the  youth  of  Greece  to  many  a  deed  of  heroism.  Rhigas 
himsej^f  fell  an  early  victim,  having  been  delivered  up  by  the  Austrians  to 
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the  Tmka  in  1798,  and  pnt  to  death  at  Belgrade  but  his  placo  was  soon 
nppiied  by  others  equally  zealous  and  more  discreet ;  above  all,  by  the 
iUustiious  Coray — a  man  who  has  perhaps  rendered  greater  services  than 
tnj  other  Greek  of  modem  times  to  both  the  language  and  the  liberty  of 
Ui  country.  He  was  bom  iu  Chios,  but  resided  during  the  latter  years 
ef  his  life  at  Paris,  especially  favoured  and  protected  by  Napoleon.  Then 
too  was  fonned  a  powerful  political  societj,  the  Hetairia  ('Eroi/xfa),  avowedly 
kt  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  emancipation  of  Greece.  Its  agents  and 
iBBociates  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^  the 
chief  director  being,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  celebrated  Count  John 
Capodisbia,  a  Corfiot  by  birth,  but  who,  after  having  left  his  native  island 
in  a  humble  rank  of  the  Russian  diplomatic  service,  speedily  rose  to  be 
ooe  of  the  most  influential  ministers  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  These 
nrious  plans  of  agitation  had  already  done  their  work,  when  in  the  spring 
of  1821  the  war  between  the  Sultan  and  his  powerftil  vassal  Ali  Pasha  of 
Josnnina,  by  distracting  the  attention  and  arms  of  the  Turks,  afforded  the 
Greeks  a  faTooiablo  opportunity  for  open  insurrection.  The  long  silent 
Toioe  of  patriotism  and  nationality  had  been  heard  once  more.  The  past 
glories  of  Greece,  and  bright  prophecies  of  future  fame  and  splendour  yet 
awaiting  her  Ubemted  people,  had  become  themes  familiar  not  onlv  to  the 
idioiar  in  his  closet,  but  which  tingled  in  the  ears  of  the  shepherd  on  tho 
Boontain-flide,  of  the  vine-dresser  among  his  grapes,  of  the  tradesman 
liehiod  his  oounter,  of  the  mariner  on  the  Ionian  and  the  iEgean  Seas. 

Within  a  few  months  after  that  memorable  morning,  1821,  when 

Gennanos,  the  patriot  Archbishop  of  Patras,  that  Hattathias  of  Greece, 
first  raised  the  rtandard  of  the  Cross  on  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  Hellas,  with  ihe  exception  of  a  few  towns  and 
Cvtreases,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  a  National  Congress 
had  assembled  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  and  a  constitution. 

Our  limits  fmbid  us  to  detail  in  this  place  the  disasters  which  subse- 
qwDtly  befell  the  patriotic  cause— the  efforts  in  its  behalf  of  so  many  of 
svr  eonntrymen  (such  as  GeneialB  Church  and  Gordon,  Lord  Cochrane, 
■ad  Lord  Byron)— and  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  that  long  straggle  which 
terminated  reaUy  by  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  October  1827,  and 
firmaOy  in  September  1829,  by  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Poite  the  independence  of  Greece  in  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  Some 
•mmt  of  its  subsequent  history,  under  the  governments  of  Count  Capo- 
i  ^iitria  and  King  Otho,  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Section  II.  of 
I  thi!  work;  for  the  War  of  Independence  itself  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Gofdon'a  '  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution;'  Keightley's  *  History  of  the 
War  of  Independence to  the  able  and  graphic  *  History  of  the  Greek  Ue- 
vohftion '  (l^opia  rqy  "EWrprunis  *Ewe»currd^to»s)j  by  I'rikoupi :  and  espe- 
QiUy  to  the  masterly  '  Histoxy  of  the  Greek  Revolution,'  by  l^Ir.  Finlay. 
To  Bome  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  war  allusion  will  be  made  in 
the  ficiQowing  pages,  but  we  shall  now  conclude  this  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect sketch  by  some  general  reflections. 

•^The  character  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,"  says  Sir  George 
^fmen,  has  not  been  suiBciently  appreciated  in  Western  £uroi)e,  for  it 
if  all  its  ciicumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  most  heroic 
itrife  of  modem  times.  There  are  many  excellent  persons  who  seem 
•Thteoiattcally  to  refuse  all  praise  and  admiration  to  the  ^eat  exploits  of 
K«nit  history.  In  their  eyes,  events  of  standard  celebrity  shine  more 
jfendid  through  the  dim  obscurity  of  ages,  as  mountains  loom  larger  in 
tWttist;  to  them,  in  the  historical  as  in  the  natural  world,  ''tis  distanc^ 

*  A  M«e  of  the  poet  Rhigas  has  1>3cn  erected  In  front  of  the  UniTcrstiy  of  Atbena. 
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lends  enchantment  to  the  yiew,*  and  they  look  down  mth  cold  disdain  on 
the  present  people  of  Greece,  even  while  professing  an  extravagant  venera- 
tion for  their  ancestors.  And  yet  to  contemplate  Mesolonghi  with  other 
feelings  than  those  with  which  all  educated  men  will,  to  the  end  of  time, 
contemplate  Therixy>pyl»  and  Salamis,  argues  either  ignorance  or  pre- 
indioo.  If  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the  struggle  was 
begun  and  carried  on,  the  late  defence  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks 
must  appear  more  admirahle  than  that  of  their  forefathers  against  the 
Persians.  During  their  wars  with  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the  Greeks  were 
flushed  with  recollections  of  national  pride  and  glory  :  their  several  com- 
munities were  flourishing  in  all  the  energy  of  youth  and  freedom ;  they 
were  inured  to  military  iSe  and  exercises ;  they  were  led  hy  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  there  were  no  foreign  powers  to 
interfere  in  the  contest;  the  population  of  Attica  alone  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  all  Greece  Proper  in  1821 ;  and  they  possessed  sailors  and  soldiers 
as  superior  to  the  Persians  in  discipline,  physical  strength,  weapons,  and 
spirit,  as  were  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  to  the  Mexicans,  or  the  English 
under  Olive  to  the  Hindoos.  Now  to  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  War  of  Independence  the  Greeks  had  been 
enervated  and  cowed  by  four  centuries  of  the  most  cruel  slavery — 

they  had  long  been  forbidden  the  use  of  arms ;  the  Turks  not  only  were 
immeasurably  superior  in  discipline  and  resources,  and  could  bring  against 
them  overwhelming  forces  by  land  and  sea,  but  they  were  already  cantoned 
in  all  their  chief  towns,  fortresses,  and  villages ;  the  most  wealthy,  the  best 
educated,  and  the  most  influential  of  the  Greeks  themselves  were  generally 
either  merchants  in  foreign  countries  or  diplomatic  servants  of  the  Porte ; 
the  chief  Christian  Powers  to  whom  they  had  looked  for  support,  or  at  least 
for  sympathy,  did  all  they  could,  during  the  first  five  years  of  tiie  contest, 
to  browbeat  and  crush  the  insurgents ;  and  the  population  of  Constantinople 
dUme  exceeded  that  of  the  whole  revolted  province.  Yet, — though  driven 
from  their  fields  and  homes  to  the  haunts  of  the  wolf  and  the  vulture,  and 
thoDgh  appalled  to  find  themselves  treated  as  the  common  enemies  of 
Christian  £urope,~tho8e  scanty  levies  of  mountaineers  from  the  continent, 
and  of  filshermen  and  traders  from  the  islands,  never  lost  heart — ^for  six 
long  years  destro3ring  and  baffling  in  succession  all  the  fleets  and  armies 
which  the  Sultan  sent  against  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Greeks  have  alw  ays  clung  to 
their  race  and  creed.  How  few  renegades  of  pure  Hellemo  blood  were 
found  during  the  four  centuries  when  apostacy  not  only  rescued  the  rene- 
gade from  bitter  oppression,  but  opened  him  a  direct  path  to  fUl  the  dignities 
and  honours  of  the  empire  t 

The  cruelties  which  they  in  so  many  instances  exerdsed  on  their  Turkish 
prisoners  have  been  repeatedly  urged  against  the  Greeks.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  insurgents  saw  in  their  opponents  their  private  as  well 
as  their  public  foemen—not  only  the  bitter  enemies  cf  their  race  and  creed, 
but  also  the  desolaters  of  their  country,  the  robbms  of  their  property,  the 
dishonourers  of  their  dearest  relatives.  Their  conduct  cannot,  therefore, 
fairly  be  judged  according  to  the  humane  code  of  modern  warfare.  Some 
of  the  Turkish  leaden,  too,  set  the  example  of  giving  no  quarter.  And 

•  Oii,  xvll.  822.  In  Pope  >~ 

Jove  fixed  it  certain  that  whatever  day 
Makes  nutn  •  slave  takes  half  his  worth  away." 
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jet  the  Greeks  never  committed  any  such  atrocities  during  the  strugele  as 
the  execution  in  cold  blood  of  the  Platieans  and  Melians  hv  their  jmouy 
covmirgmen  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Let  us  at  least  oe  consistent 
in  our  praise  and  blame.  Moreover,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  that,  in  reading  its  annals,  we  behold,  in  all  their  simple 
nakedness,  those  mysteries  of  the  heart — ^those  fiercer  passions  and  ruder 
outlines  of  character  which  are  softened  and  smoothed  down  in  quieter 
times  and  by  modem  civilization.  Hence,  not  only  in  the  same  nation, 
but  often  in  the  same  individual,  were  displayed  all  the  weakness  and 
all  the  strength  of  mankind — ^the  meanest  vices  mingled  with  the  noblest 
virtues. 

^It  is  true  that  it  was  the  battle  of  Navarino  which  finally  assured 
liberty  to  the  Greeks.  Still  it  would  be  unjust  and  ungenerous  to  deny 
them  the  credit  of  having  fought  out  their  own  independence  against  their 
old  master.  For  the  Satrap  of  Egypt  was  virtually  a  foreign  ally,  and  only 
nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Sultan ;  and  when  Ibrahim  appeared  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  1825,  the  cause  of  Turkey  was  as  desperate  as  that  of  Greece 
in  1827.  While  the  energies  of  the  insurgents  were  fresh,  they  might 
mobably  have  baffled  the  combined  forces  of  the  Ottomans  and  of  the 
Egyptians ;  but  the  latter  came  on  the  scene  when  they  were  already 
exhausted  by  their  long  death-struggle  with  the  former.  The  allied  fieets 
then  only  frustrated  one  foreign  interference  by  another,  and  placed  the 
Greeks  once  more  on  the  footing  which  they  had  held  before  the  arrival  of 
Ibrahim." 

m.  Sketch  of  the  Pbeseet  CoNDmoN  of  the  Gbbek  Chijbch. 

The  gi^t  Christian  communion  generally  known  in  the  West  as  the 
Greek  Church  calls  itself  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  ('H  *Ope6^o^os 
*Ajfaro\iK^  *EicicX7}o-(a).  It  includes  among  its  members  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  Bussian  Empire,  of  European  Turkey, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Ionian  Islands;  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  Asia.  Altogether 
it  embraces  little  fewer  than  seventy  millions  of  souls— -a  ^eir  greater 
number  than  is  claimed  by  any  other  Christian  communion,  except  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

From  an  early  age  the  Greek  Church  has  been  governed  by  the  four 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  fifth  patriarch,  that  of  Moscow,  was 
created  for  the  Church  of  Bussia,  which  had  previously  been  subject  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople.  But  Peter  the  Great  suppressed  this  office,  after  it 
had  lasted  little  more  than  a  century ;  and  since  his  reign  the  Church  of 
Bussia  has  been  governed  by  a  synod  of  its  own  bishops. 

The  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  have  had  many  acrimonious  oontro- 
versies  from  the  earliest  ages,  especially  on  the  subject  of  images  and  about 
the  extent  of  their  respective  jurisdictions.  But  the  final  schism  did  not 
take  pl$ce  tmtil  a.d.  1054,  when  Cerularius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  formally  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to 
submit  to  tiie  supremacy  of  Biome.  Tne  Crusades  had  the  effect  of 
embittering  the  dispute,  for  the  Latin  Crusaders  in  many  places  plundered 
the  Greek  monasteries,  profaned  the  churches,  and  insulted  or  expelled  the 
clergy.  ^  At  last  came  the  enormous  wrong  of  1204,  one  hardly  smaller 
than  that  of  1453.  A  gang  of  western  banditti,  under  the  guise  of 
Crusaders,  sacked  the  capital  of  the  East,  pcutitioned  the  Empire,  and 
held  a  large  portion  of  the  Greek  race  in  permanent  bondage.  The  Greek 
Ghuich  and  nation  have  never  forgotten  the  fourth  Crusade.  From  that 
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day  to  this  the  enmity  between  the  two  Churches  has  been  of  the  bitterest 
character.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  them  seems  hopeless.  On  many 
points,  both  of  doctrine  and  ceremony,  it  only  requires  a  conciliatory  spirit 
on  both  sides  to  effect,  if  not  a  reconciliation,  at  least  a  compromise.  Bat 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  supremacy  always  interposes  itself.  The  suc- 
cessor of  St  Peter,  the  vic^erent  of  Christ,  the  personal  centre  of  unity  to 
tho  whole  Church,  cannot  sink  into  the  mere  elder  brother  of  Constantinople 
and  Moscow.  And  every  national,  religious,  and  traditional  feeUng 
unites  in  prompting  the  *  orthodox'  to  resist  the  pa^Md  claims  to  tho 
uttermost.  Ecclesiaistically  they  are  supporting  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  universal  church  against  tho  novel  usurpations  of  Rome.  Politically, 
tbey  are  defending  tlie  right  of  each  nation  to  order  its  own  ecclesiastical 
affairs  without  the  interference  of  any  alien  power.  Since  the  papal 
claims  reached  their  fulness  a  reconciliation  on  equal  terms  has  been 
impomhle  "-—Edinburph  Meview,  No.  218. 

The  attempts  at  union  made  by  several  of  the  Paleologi  were  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  West  against  the  victorious  Ottomans ; 
and  they  were  invariably  repudiated  by  the  Greek  clergy  and  people.  The 
irreooncileable  difference  between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  as  between 
Home  and  England,  is  the  question  of  the  papal  supremacy.  In  tho 
sixteenth  century  the  Lutherans  sought,  but  ineffectually,  a  union  with 
Constantinople ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  later,  some  inter- 
course took  place  between  that  see  and  the  English  Church.  For  instance, 
Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  dedicated  one  of  his  works  to 
lung  Charles  I.,  and  presented  to  him  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  MS.  of 
the  Bible.  The  main  points  of  dogmatic  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  Churches  are,  besides  the  all-important  one  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  tho  double  procession  of  the 
Holv  Spirit;  the  Orientals  objecting  to  the  Latin  interpolation  of  JUioque 
in  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  grounds  on  which  the  Greek  at  present  refuses 
communion  with  the  English  Church  were  briefly  stated  as  follows  by  the 
Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  University  of  Athens,  in  one  of  his 
I^tures  delivered  in  1850.  He  said  that  the  English  Church  persisted  in 
the  Latin  interpolation  of  the  JUioque^  and  that  also  she  was  carried  astray 
(xapfffvpBri)  by  the  stream  of  Reformation  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  articles  given  her  by  Queen  Elizabeth  contained 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  errors. 

Neither  the  bitter  persecution  of  the  Moslems,  nor  the  still  more  galling 
insults  of  the  Latins,  were  ever  able  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Greeks 
from  their  national  Church.  This  devotion  is  based  on  political  as  well  as 
on  religious  grounds.  For  the  Greek,  like  the  Spaniard  in  the  middle 
ages,  owes  to  the  preservation  of  his  peculiar  form  of  faith  the  preservation 
also  of  his  language  and  his  nationality,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
absorbed  in  those  of  his  conquerors.  To  their  Chuich  and  her  ministcrn, 
under  Providence,  the  Greeks  are  indebted  for  their  very  existence  as  a 
distinct  people  from  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire  down  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Greek  Revolution. 

The  Church  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  governed,  like  that  of  Russia, 
by  a  synod  of  its  own  bishops  (^Jntroductim  to  Sect.  II.).  European 
Turkey  and  a  large  portion  of  Asia  Minor  are  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
see  of  Constantinople.  The  Greek  bishops  in  the  Turkish  dominions  aro 
personages  of  considerable  political  importance,  as  they  are  regarded  by 
the  government  as  the  heads  of  the  Christian  community,  and  are  generally 
allowed  to  settle  all  civil  causes  among  their  co-rcligionists.  In  fact,  the 
metropolitan  bishop  is  the  most  important  funfetionary  in  a  province  after 
the  pasha,  or  yioeroy  (see  Handbooks  for  Turkey),  The  revenues  of  tho 
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Greek  clergy  are  derived  from  Church-lands  and  fees ;  tithes  seem  never 
to  have  been  paid  to  them  in  any  age. 

Greek  Moncuterieg. — Greek  monasteries  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
1.  Gcenobia  (^Koiy60ia — ^i.  e.  where  all  live  in  common) ;  2.  Idiorhythmio 
(lSt6f^vOfAa — i.  e.  where  everyone  lives  in  hie  own  way).  In  the  GcBnobia 
every  single  member  is  do&ed  and  lives  alike ;  and  the  government  is 
strictly  monarchical,  being  administered  by  an  abbot  (^'Hyo6f4,fv6s).  But 
the  Idiorhythmio  convents  are  not  monarchies,  but  rather  aristoCTacies : 
or,  as  a  monk  of  Mount  Athoe  remarked  to  Sir  G.  Bo  wen,  "  constittUional 
dates,  like  England."  These  last  are  under  the  administration  of  wardens 
CErfTpaTo<)/.two  or  three  of  the  fathers  annually  elected,  like  the  officers  of 
an  English  college,  and  who  have  authority  only  over  the  finances  and 
general  expenditure  of  the  society ;  bread  and  wine  being  issued  from  the 
refectory  to  all  the  members,  who  add  to  these  eonmonSy  in  their  own  cells, 
what  eaidi  can  afford  to  buy. 

The  primitive  idea  of  monasticism  was  simply  retirement  from  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  devout  contemplation.  Tnis  idea  is  still  to  a  certain 
extent  realised  in  the  Greek  convents ;  learning  and  intellectual  exercises 
belong  to  some  of  the  Western  orders.  St.  Bernard  has  remarked  that 
"  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  *  We  have  left  aU  to  follow  thee,'  are  those  which 
first  founded  cloisters  and  peopled  deserts."  The  earliest  monks  renounced 
literature  altogether,  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  religious  exercises, 
and  to  that  contemplation  which  suits  so  well  the  climate  of  the  East,  and 
the  temperament  of  Orientals.  It  was  in  after  ages,  and  when  the 
increase  of  their  wealth  had  rendered  unnece&sary  all  manual  labour  (still 
practised  in  the  East),  that  some  of  the  Western  orders,  and  especially  the 
Benedictines,  betook  themselves  to  secular  studies,  particularly  such  as 
tended  to  the  service  or  defence  of  the  Church  and  Pope.  There  are  a  few 
convents  for  women  also  in  Greece  ,*  but  their  inmates  resemble  rather  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  than  the  recluses  of  the  Romish  Church. 

Greek  Churdtes.^The  churches  and  chapels  of  Greece  are  all  erected, 
more  or  less,  after  the  Byzantine  type,  of  which  the  most  complete  develop- 
ment is  embodied  in  the  celebrated  Sta.  Sophia,  or  Church  ot  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  at  Constantinople.  Some  Eastern  churches  partake  more  of  the 
BaeUicau  character,  and  exhibit,  partly,  the  earliest  arrangements  of 
the  West :  but  "A  true  Byzantine  church,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  might  most 
fitly  bo  defined  as  a  gabled  Greek  cross,  with  central  dome,  inscribed  in 
a  square,  or  quasi-square.  This  square  has  on  the  west  an  addition,  not 
usually  under  the  same  roof,  and  sometimes  a  mere  lean-to ;  and  is  on  the 
eastt  externally  for  the  most  part,  and  almost  always  internally,  triapsidal. 

  The  three  apses  are,  that  on  the  north  for  the  chapel  or  Prothesis ; 

that  in  the  centre  for  the  altar;  that  on  the  south  for  the  sacristy."  The 
interior  arrangement  involves  a  fourfold  division : — I.  The  NartheXy  or 
vestibule,  properly  set  apart  for  catechumens  or  penitents,  divided  horn 
the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  screen,  and  often  forming  the  wehtem  addition 
alluded  to  above.  2.  The  Nave.  3.  The  Choir.  These  two  divisions  are 
less  distinctly,  and  often  not  at  all,  separated ;  sometimes  there  is  a  low 
wooden  barrier  between  them,  corresponding  to  the  rood-screen  in  Western 
churches.  The  choir  is  surrounded  by  stalls,  as  is  also  often  the  nave. 
4.  The  Bema,  or  Sanctuary^  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Greek 
churches.  In  all  of  them,  even  to  the  smallest  chapel  or  oratory,  a  solid 
wooden  screen,  reaching  to  the  roof  or  ceiling,  cuts  on  the  apse  or  apses  at 
the  east  end.  This  screen  is  called  the  Iconostasis  (JLlKovStrraais),  from  the 
icons,  or  holy  pictures,  on  its  panels,  and  answers  to  the  altar-rails  in  our 
churches.   The  inner  space,  corresponding  with  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
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Jewish  temple,  contains  the  altar,  and  is  entered  through  one  central  and 
two  aide  doors  pierced  in  the  loonostasis. 

There  is  but  one  altar  in  a  Greek  church ;  and  the  ancient  division  of 
the  sexes  is  strictly  maintained,  and  generally  architecturally  carried  out 
— a  women's  gallery  extending  over  the  narAex^  or  west  end.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  all  pictures  in  Greek  churches  are  executed  after  a  traditional 
and  conventional  model,  which  has  been  enjoined  by  ancient  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  specifies  exactly  tlie  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  size  of 
the  features,  &c.  However  ill  executed  in  poorer  or  more  remote  districts, 
the  same  type  is  always  preserved,  resembling,  in  a  measure,  the  counte- 
nances of  the  earlier  Italian  painters,  6.  g,  of  Pemgino.  For  to  the  Greeks 
it  appears  profanity  to  exhibit  those  objects  which  are  proposed  for  their 
veneration  with  tne  expressions  of  earthly,  every-day  humanity :  and, 
consequently,  they  regard  as  irreligious  and  debasing  the  ideal  paintings 
of  saints  and  angels  which  decorate  Latin  churches,  and  the  eyes  of  most 
unholy  blue  "  which  beam  from  the  canvas  of  the  Italian  masters. 

All  Greek  ecclesiastics  let  their  hair  and  beards  grow  to  their  full 
length,  which,  coupled  with  their  dark  caps  and  flowing  Eastern  robes, 
give  them  a  very  primitive  and  striking  appearance.  S^me  of  the  vest- 
ments worn  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  offices  are  rich  and  splendid. 
Priests  and  Deacons  are  allowed  to  be  married  if  they  entered  upon 
matrimony  previously  to  taking  Holy  Orders;  but  Bishops  must  be 
unmarried  or  widowers.  The  learning  of  the  Greek  clergy  at  the  present 
day  resembles  that  of  the  English  clergy  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation ; 
or  even,  according  to  Lord  Macaulay,  in  the  age  of  Charles  II. ;  i,  e,  there 
are  many  learned  men  in  the  hierarchy,  ia  the  chief  cities,  and  in  the 
Universitiee  and  Colleges,  but  the  great  body  are  illiterate. 

The  best  authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Greek  Church  is 
Neale's  *  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,'  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers.  Mourayie£r8  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia '  (translated  by 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmore)  contains  much  useful  information.  An 
excellent  summary  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Eastern 
Church  ia  its  various  branches  will  be  found  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' No.  218  (for  April,  1858).  The  Byzantine  architecture  of  Greece 
is  scientifically  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  work  of  a  French  architect 
— 'Choix  d'EgUses  Byzantines  en  Gnice,  par  A.  Couchaud  (Paris,  1842). 
See  also  Fergusson's  '  Handbook  of  Architecture,'  Book  X 
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Gibbon  (chap.  IxvL)  has  remarked  that  "in  their  lowest  servitude  and 
depression,  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  throne  were  still  possessed  of  a 
golden  key  that  could  unlock  the  treasures  of  antiquity ;  of  a  musical  and 
prolific  language  that  gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to 
the  abstractions  of  philosophy.  Since  the  barriers  of  the  monarchy,  and 
even  of  the  capital,  had  been  trampled  under  foot,  the  various  barbarisms 
hod  doubtless  corrupted  the  form  and  substance  of  the  national  dialect." 
Still,  in  the  Preface  to  his  '  Researches  in  Greece,'  Colonel  Leake  observes 
as  follows : — The  modem  dialect  of  the  Greeks  bears  the  same  comparison 
'v^ith  its  parent  language,  as  the  poverty  and  debasement  of  the  present 
,  generation  to  the  r^nement  and  opulence  of  their  ancestors.  In  regard  to 
practical  utility,  however,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  spoken  dialect 
of  two  or  three  millions  of  people  at  the  present  day,  and  of  being  actually 
in  use  by  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  part  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  it  cannot  be  acquired  without 
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the  preTioTifl  study  of  Hellenio ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  euitable  appendage 
to  the  customary  academical  pursuits,  and  by  leading  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  physical  and  national  peculiarities  of  Greece  and  its  inha- 
bitants, as  well  as  to  a  variety  of  analogies  in  the  customs  and  opinions 
of  the  ancients  and  noiodems,  it  will  introduce  us  to  a  more  correct 
acquaintance  vrith  the  most  important  branch  of  ancient  history,  and  to 
a  more  intimate  familiarity  with  the  favourite  language  of  Taste  and 
Seience.**  Even  in  its  most  vulgar  use,  we  may  add,  Modem  Greek  is 
rather  to  be  considered  a  dialect  of  the  old  Hellenic  than  a  separate  tongue 
or  a  corrupted  jargon.  There  are,  indeed,  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  most  ancient  forms  and  meanings  of  words  are  preserved  in  the  modem 
dialect  with  less  change  or  corruption  than  in  many  of  the  Hellenio  authors. 
Homer  differs  more  widely  from  Xenophon  than  Xenophon  differs  from  au 
Athenian  newspaper  of  the  present  time. 

The  universality  of  the  language  in  its  present  form  would  be  a  con- 
vincing proof,  if  other  arguments  were  wanting,  that  it  must  be,  in  its 
essential  features,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Justinian,  anterior,  at  least,  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  This  appears  sufficiently  from 
the  name  Romaic  having  been  applied  to  it ;  so  the  Greek  peasantry  still 
generally  call  themselves  Bomans  ('Pw/iaxoi),  not  Hellenes.  Many  of  the 
most  common  words  in  the  vulgar  dialect  are  undoubtedly  ancient.  Thus 
i^fjdoyy  bread,  and  6\lfdpiov^  JUh^  (contracted  colloquially  into  ^pwfil  and 
^f),  are  found  in  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  v€p6»,  loater,  is  connected 
with  ydu,  to  flow,  and  with  Nereus,  Nereides,  &c.  So  again,  the  adoption 
of  many  Latin  terms  (centus,  cuttodia,  speculator,  Ac.),  in  the  Hellenistic 
Greek,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  usage  which  led  in  later  times  to  the 
adoption  of  Venetian  and  Turkish  words. 

At  the  present  day,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  countries  where 
Greek  is  spoken — ^from  Corfu  to  Trebisond,  and  from  Adrianople  to  Crete 
— only  dialect  essentially  different  from  the  ordinary  language  is  that 
of  a  small  mountainous  distnct  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  vulgarly  called 
Tzakonia  (jCoucoyta)^  a  corruption  of  Laconia,  of  which  it  formed  the  north- 
eastern frontier.  Increased  facilities  of  communication  are  causing  the 
Tzakonic  dialect  to  fall  rapidly  into  disuse.  It  is  not  now  spoken  by  more 
than  1500  families,  chiefly  in  and  near  the  town  of  Leonidi.  The  Tza- 
konians  retain  some  slight  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Doric,  some  Hellenio 
words  which  are  not  found  now  in  common  Greek,  and  some  grammatical 
forms  of  a  dibtinct  nature ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  these 
peculiarities  be  reUcs  of  the  dialect  of  the  Cynurians,  who,  as  Herodotus 
informs  us  (viii.  73),  were,  like  the  Arcadians,  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  consequently  of  the  Pelasgic  race,  or  of  those  Laonians 
called  OeatflB,  whose  traditions,  according  to  Pausanias  (Lacon.  xxiv.), 
were  di^rent  from  those  of  the  other  Greeks.  The  reader  will  find  full 
information  on  this  curious  subject  in  Leake's  *Besearches  in  Greece'  and 
'Peloponnesiaca;'  and  in  Thiersch,  ^Ud)er  die  Soroche  der  Tzakanen*  (in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Munich). 

The  spoken  Greek  of  the  present  day  is  more  or  less  mixed  by  the  vulgar 
with  Turkish,  Italian,  or  Albanian  words,  according  to  the  geographical 
position  or  political  condition  of  each  separate  district.  In  the  Ionian 
Islands,**  says  Leake  (*  Researches,'  chap.  i.  sect.  2),  most  ideas  above  the 
ordinary  usage  of  the  vidgar.  and  even  many  of  the  most  common  phrases, 
are  denoted  oy  Italian  words  with  Romaic  terminations  and  inflexions ; 
and  tiius  the  language  of  these  islands  is  one  of  the  most  conrupt  in 
Greece.*'  But  the  substitution  in  1852  of  Greek  for  Italian  as  the  official 
language  has  made  a  great  change  there.  Among  seafaring  Greeks 
both,  in  the  Ionian  and  iBigean  seas,  many  nautical  phrases  and  technical 
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terms,  borrowed  from  the  VenetiAns  and  Genoese,  are  still  in  nso.  On  the 
whole,  there  are  dialectical  and  local  varieties  in  Greece,  as  in  all  other 
countries ;  bnt  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  dialects  of  Modem  Greece 
have  not  so  marked  a  difference  as  those  of  distant  provinces  in  France  and 
England.  The  volgar  dialects  least  removed  from  the  ancient  tongue  are 
naturally  to  be  found  in  the  most  remote  and  primitive  districts*  just  as  the 
purest  Anglo-Saxon  is  now  spoken  by  the  peasantry  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland. 

It  has  been  the  usual  practice  of  writers  and  travellers  to  assert  that 
Modem  Greek  bears  the  same  afiSnity  to  the  language  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks  as  Modem  Latin — if  Italian  may  be  so  called — to  the  language  of 
the  Ancient  Romans.  Doubtless  the  spoken  dialects  of  both  languages 
exhibit  many  parallel  corruptions ;  but  there  is  a  vital  distinction  between 
the  two  cases.  In  Modem  Greek  sudi  corraptions  have  never  been  reduced 
to  a  system,  as  in  Italian ;  they  are  merely  colloquial,  and  are  now  generally 
repudiated  by  well-educated  Greeks.  The  origin  of  this  distinction  is  the 
fact  that  Latin  was  lost  as  a  living  language  as  early  as  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century ;  wliercas  Hellenic  was  written  and  spoken  by  the  leamed 
of  Greece  down  to  the  Turkish  Conquest.  Even  the  degraded  condition  of 
Greece  under  the  Ottomans  has  operated  powerfully  to  preserve  the  affinity 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  dialects,  by  preventing  that  methodising  and 
refiniug  of  the  language,  which  produced  the  Italian  as  a  distinct  tongue 
at  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  where  literature  was  fostered  by  a  remark- 
able concurrence  of  advantages,  by  the  arrival  of  fugitive  scholars  from 
Constantinople,  the  recent  discovery  of  printing,  the  establishment  of 
libraries  and  academies,  and,  above  all,  by  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  t)io  Dukes  of  Milan  and  Ferrara,  the  houses  of  Medici  and  Sforza, 
and  certain  of  the  Popes,  and  of  the  Doges  of  Venice. 

*^  It  is  nntural,"  says  I^ako  (chap.  i.  sect.  2),  to  ascribe  the  changes 
which  the  ancient  Greek  has  undergone  to  the  same  causes  which  have 
transformed  Latin  into  Italian.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fix  the  period  of 
the  first  operation  of  these  causes,  or  to  trace  their  exact  progress ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations 
of  tlie  East  and  North  into  Greece  and  Italy  cormpted  the  ancient  lan- 
guages of  both  countries  nearly  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner, 
by  forcing  the  conquered  people,  already  speaking  a  dialect  cormpted  in 
phrase  and  simplified  in  an-angemcnt,  to  accommodate  it  still  further  to  the 
forms  uiscd  in  the  barbarous  countries  from  whence  the  invaders  came ;  to 
adopt  the  use  of  articles  and  auxiliaiy  verbs,  instead  of  the  more  elegant 
discrimination  of  inflexions,  moods,  and  declensions;  together  with  a  syntax 
or  constmction,  deprived  of  those  transpositions  and  inversions  which  dis- 
tinguished ancient  Greek  and  Latin  for  elegance,  expression,  and  harmony." 
During  the  hist  half-oentnry,  and  particiilarly  since  the  emancipation  of 
Greece,  the  language  has  been  reformed  and  purified  on  the  old  Hellenic 
model ;  Greek  terms  have  been  coined  for  the  expression  of  modem  ideas, 
and  of  the  technical  phraseology  of  modem  arts  and  sciences ;  and  thus 
Greek  has  acquired  the  character  and  style  which  it  now  assumes  in  the 
writings  and  conversation  of  Greeks  of  learning  and  judgment.  1'his  stylo 
may,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  be  defined  to  consist  in  Hellenic  wordt«, 
arranged  in  some  degree  according  to  the  syntax  of  modem  Europe,  with  a 
grammar  mainly  Hellenic,  but  partly  modern.  Inversions  and  transposi- 
tions occur,  as  every  scholar  may  perceiye  by  casting  his  eye  over  an 
Athenian  newspaper,  with  about  the  same  degree  of  frequency  as  in  Italian ; 
and  the  arrangement  in  general  is  not  much  more  complex  than  that  of  our 
own  language.  In  short,  au  Engliwh  scholar  travelling  in  Greece  will  find 
little  diffloolty  except  on  two  mam  pointB       How  to  reoondle  pronmicia- 
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tion  by  aooent  with  pronimciation  by  quantity.  2.  How  to  prononnoe  the 
letten  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  so  as  to  be  imderetood  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. It  is  neoeasary,  therefore,  to  make  some  practical  remarks  on  these 
salnects,  referring  those  who  wi^  for  fall  and  methodical  information  to — 
1.  Leake's  '  Besearches  in  Greece 2.  An  article,  ascribed  to  Bishop  Blom- 
field,  in  the  'Quarterly  Review/  No.  45  (for  May,  1820);  8.  Tennenfs 
'Modem  History  of  Greece,' chap,  xiii;  4.  Pennington's  excellent  volome 
on  the  *  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Langnase;'  5.  Blaokie  'On  Greek 
Pronunciation ;'  6.  Gorpe's  or  Donaldson's  *  Modem  Greek  Grammar.' 

The  study  of  Greek  was  revived  in  westem  Europe  by  the  Greek  scholars 
who  fled  firom  Constantinople  on  its  capture  by  the  Turks,  and  who  naturally 
tftught  their  own  language  according  to  their  own  pronunciation.  This 
method  was  afterwards  successfully  impugned  by  Erasmus,  after  whom  the 
pronunciation  still  in  vogue  in  England — ^but  of  late  years  very  generally 
discarded  in  Grcrmany  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent — ^is  denominated 
the  Eramnian  fiy&tem.  Its  introduction  was  long  and  violently  opposed  in 
our  Universities^  especially  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  Chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
who  in  1542  fulminated  a  furious  decree  against  tlie  new-fangled  heretical 
method  and  all  who  encouraged  it.  But  it  worked  its  way,  perhaps  quite 
as  much  as  a  badge  of  Protestantism  as  of  trae  philology  ;  and  since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth — to  quote  honest  old  Thomas  Fuller — ''  this  new  pronun- 
ciation has  prevailed,  whereby  we  Englishmen  spe^k  Greek,  and  are  abU 
to  understand  one  another,  uifiteh  nobody  else  can" 

The  pronunciation  of  Greek,  whether  prose  or  verse,  is  regulated  by  the 
Greeks  themselves  solely  aooordiDg  to  accent,  no  regard  being  paid  to 
quantity.  Indeed,  the  prosody  of  the  ancient  language  is  little  studied  by 
the  mi)dems,  except  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  In  England  we 
are  generally  negligent  of  accents,  because  they  interfere  with  quantity ; 
whereas  in  Greece  they  are  generally  negligent  of  quantity,  because  it  inter- 
feres with  accent.  An  English  scholar,  who,  for  the  tirst  time,  hears  a 
Greek  read  or  recite  his  own  language,  will  probablv  consider  his  acoentua- 
tiofn  destractive  of  every  kind  of  harmony.  If  askea  by  the  Greek  on  what 
principle  toe  pronounce  in  England,  he  will,  in  all  likelihood,  reply,  Ac- 
cording to  quantity."  But  the  Greek  will  soon  prove  to  him  that  it  is  not 
so.  For  instance,  Englishmen  say  Milti'ades,  not  MUtiad^Sy  as  they  should, 
if  they  adhered  to  the  principles  which  tiiey  profess.  Again :  take  the  two 
first  lines  of  the  Iliad  j—aa  Englishman  places  the  accent  on  the  first  short 
syllables  of  BtiL  and  obXofiiifriv ;  whereas  the  Greeks,  by  placing  the  accent 
on  the  final  syllable  of  0c(£,  adapt  the  pronunciation  to  quantity  in  an 
iiwtanoe  where  an  Englishman  does  not  so  adapt  it ;  and,  by  accenting  the 
ikird  syllable  of  the  dactyl  in  obXofi^vriv,  they  recede  from  quantity  only  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  Englishman.  In  fact,  we  Englishmen,  in  reading 
Hellenic  poetry,  fall  into  the  very  same  error  of  violating  the  quantity,  of 
which  we  accuse  the  Greeks ;  for  we  have  come,  accmling  to  the  practice 
of  our  oun  language,  to  throw  back  the  accent  as  often  as  possible  on  the 
ante-penultima;  in  other  words,  we  do  pronounce  Greek  chiefly  by  accent, 
and  not  quantity ;  but  we  put  our  English  accents  on  Greek  words,  dis- 
regarding the  traditional  aooehtuation '  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  The 
truth  probably  is,  that  the  elevation  and  depression  of  tone  in  a  syllable — in 
other  words,  its  accent — has  no  necessary  connection  with  its  quantity,  i.  e, 
its  ojAension,  Thus  thi;re  is  no  reason  why  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
oif'OAvfiTOf  should  make  that  syllable  long  in  point  of  time,  any  more  than 
there  is  any  reason  why  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  English  word 
h^tMOy  should  make  tliat  syllable  long,  or  the  second  syllable  short.  More- 
over, if  any  practical  EngUshmao— after  reading  Pennington's  and  Blackie's 
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tieatiaes — still  asks,  How  Homer  or  Sophocles  should  be  read?"  let  him 
reflect  that  it  was  probably  never  intended  thatthey  should  be  read  at  alL 
but  rather  dumiedy  or  recited,  as  in  the  recitative  of  a  modem  opera.  And 
every  one  knows  that  accentuation  in  singing  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
accentuation  in  reading. 

We  may  give  some  practical  directions  for  the  pronunciation  of  Greek 
letters  acooiSing  to  the  practice  of  the  modem  Greeks,  without  entering 
upon  the  vexata  qwestio  of  how  far  their  system  agrees  with  that  of  the 
ancients.  Those  sounds  only  will  be  noted  wherein  we  Englishmen  are  at 
variance  with  the  Greeks.  Some  explanation  will  be  subjoined  of  the 
more  strildng  peculiarities  of  the  Neo-Hellenio  grammar  and  syntax. 

a  is  pronounced  by  the  Greeks  like  a    in  father, 

c  ana  at   e   .   ,  etch, 

97,  t,  V,  CI,  01,  !/(   e   .   .  me, 

0,0   0  .   .  gone, 

ov   ott  .   •  soup. 

av   af,av.  after^  avow, 

€w   efyW  ,  effort,  ever. 

Again,  /S  invariably  has  the  force  of  .   .  v  in  English. 

(When  Greeks  wish  to  express  in  writing  the  B  and  D  of  English  names* 
they  use  ur  and  kt.)  7  has  a  sound  between  the  English  g  and  y  consonant, 
akin  to  tnat  of  the  same  letter  in  German.   Before  7,  «c,  |,  x> 
sound  of  ng.   When  the  Greeks  wish  to  give  the  sound  of  our  g  before 
the  slender  vowels,  they  use  71c. 

9  is  pronounced  like  ih  in  thw, 
e  ih  ,  think, 

X  is  pronounced  like  the  English  h,  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  guttural 
intonation.   There  are  corresponding  sounds  in  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Spanish. 

AmraUona  are  placed  by  the  modems  in  toriting  wherever  they  were 
used  by  the  ancients ;  but  in  tpeoMng  they  are  quite  dropped,  as  in  Italian. 

Accents  are  placed  wherever  they  were  placed  by  the  ancients.  No  dis- 
tinction of  sound  is  made  between  the  circumflex  and  the  acute  accent. 

Number,  com,  and  gender.  The  same  as  in  the  Hellenic  grammar  among 
educated  modems,  except  that  the  dual  seems  universally  <£opped. 

ArticUe.  The  definite  article  is  the  same  as  in  Hellenic.  The  indefinite 
article  is  borrowed,  as  in  other  modem  languages,  from  the  first  numeral, 
%is,  fila,  tv, 

Sub8tantix)es  are  declined,  as  in  Hellenic,  by  the  educated  in  writing, 
though  all  sorts  of  solecisms  are  committed  colloquially.  Thus  the  accusa- 
tive of  imparisyllabio  nouns  is  frequently  substituted  for  the  nominative  in 
names  both  of  places  and  of  things.  An  analogous  practice  in  Latin  very 
probably  produced  Italian,  for  the  nouns  of  that  language  are  generally 
formed  from  the  oblique  cases  of  Latin ;  e.  g.  regno  from  regnum  ;  arte  from 
ars,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the  substantives  taken  from  the  Hellenic 
have  imdergone  a  remarkable  change  of  meaning.  Leake  says,  "  The  use 
of  generals  for  specifics,  of  specifics  lor  generals,  of  attributes  and  accidents 
for  the  objects  themsdves,  will  account  for  the  etymology  of  many  words 
in  the  modem  dialect."  Thus  A\oyos,  irrationcd,  converted  into  a  neuter 
substantive,  has  become  the  common  word  for  hone,  as  being  the  irrational 
animal  most  frequently  mentioned. 

Diminutive$  are  used  in  Modem  Greek,  as  in  Italian,  in  a  caressing  or 
endearing  sense,  like  the  inroKopiffyk6s  of  the  ancients  (Arist.  i^st.,iii.},  e,g. 
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niM,  a  child ;  vatBditi,  a  littie  child,  AugmeniaHve$  are  very  rare :  e.  g. 
vMtni  from  wMos.  Sometimee  caressmg  expreesionB  are  applied  to  hatefol 
ideas,  e.  g.  tiie  mdOrpoz  is  called  cv^Aoy^a,  just  as  the  Furies  were  called 
of  old  Etunenidea,  as  if  to  disarm  their  wrath.  Another  class  of  diminntives 
is  come  into  great  use  as  patronymics,  which  have  been  frequently  formed 
by  adding  wovKos  (from  irwXosy  by  a  common  and  ancient  conversion)  to 
the  name  of  a  &ther  or  ancestor,  e.  g,  Christopalos  (Xpurr^ovKos)  is  nuide 
the  family  name  of  the  descendants  of  a  Chnstos,  io.  Other  patronymics 
have  been  formed  in  1817s.  Before  the  Bevolntion  Greek  peasants  rarely 
had  any  surnames.  like  their  ancestors,  individuals  of  the  same  name 
were  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of  their  fathers,  and  by 
those  of  their  native  places.  Parallel  examples  may  be  found  in  the 
somendature  of  clans  and  families  in  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Adjectives  are  theoretically  the  same  as  in  Hellenic;  but  in  practice  there 
aie  many  corruptions,  especiaUy  in  the  degrees  of  comparison,  e,  g.  fuyaXii- 

TtfMS  for  lt§i(€0P, 

Pronouns.  As  in  Homer,  so  in  Modem  Greek,  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
article  are  often  used  for  the  third  personal  pronoun.  The  enclitics  used 
pcsBessively  for  the  plural  of  <rv  and  iyco  are  aas  and  fuu,  perhaps  archaic 
fonoB.  The  ancient  possessive  pronouns  are,  however,  returning  into  use 
amon^  the  learned  and  poliahed ;  but  the  more  common  way  of  expressing 
them  IS  by  attachiug  to  nouns  the  genitive  of  the  primitive  pronoun  as  an 
okclitio,  e,a.fi  yvAfin  fiov,  my  opinion.  There  are  a  host  of  irregular  pro- 
nominal adjectives  in  vu(^  use — 

Farte  bave  undeigone  little  change  in  moat  of  their  inflections.  The 
3rd  pers.  pi.  of  the  pres.  ind.  generally  ends  in  y  instead  of  cri — e.  g,  ypd^vv 
for  ypd/povai. 

The  modema  have  adopted  as  auxiliary  verbs  the  present  and  imperfect 
of  0^x»,  and  the  past  tense  of  lx»:  9-1  r^^ci,  J  will  toriie ;  ^e^\ov 
ypdj^ttt  I  vxmJid  have  written;  cfxa  yf^Mi,  I  had  written.  The  future 
artive  is  supplied  bv  the  present  tense  of  B4\»  and  the  Hellenic  first 
future  infinitive,  with  the  final  p  elided,  according  to  a  common  practice. 
In  the  passive  voice  the  adjunct  is  formed  by  the  elision  of  ptu  nom  the 
Ist  aorist  infinitive.  The  gradual  neglect  of  the  future,  and  the  growing 
use  of  its  substitute,  may  be  traced  up  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  decline 
of  the  Greek  langaage.  Leake  quotes  from  an  old  Bomaic  poet  the 
ibllowing  lines  which  exemplify  the  formation  of  these  adjuncts: — 

BiXtis  xoufiiP  «cal  rifi7i$riv  koH  (fytrup  icai  irXovrltrup^ 
jcol  Tovf  ^x^po^s  ffov  ffrhv  \myijbv  BiKtis  KcnaKarHiff€tp, 

These  verses,  moreover,  are  a  sample  of  the  usual  metre  of  Bomaic 
ballad  poetry— a  metre  which  Lord  Byron  compares  to  that  of  the  famous 
ditty : 

•*  A  cflfiteln  bold  of  Hali&x  who  lived  In  constiy  qnarten."* 


•  GfiiboD  (dMp.  UiL)ls'v«ry  eevereon  tbe  ^nnttne  poetry:  "The tnigio,  epio^  and  Irric 
moMtB,  were  Bilent  and  inglOTimw :  the  bards  of  Oonstantlnople  Beldom  roae  above  a  riddle  or 
aaeoigram,  a  panesfrto  or  tale;  tbey  forgot  even  the  roles  of  prosody ;  and  with  the  melody 
cf  Homer  yet  BooBdingfai  their  ears,  theyoonfoand  all  messore  of  feet  and  ^llablesin  the 
impoleBft  strataw  whkh  have  received  tiie  name  otpoUtioal  or  dty  verses."  He  adds  in  a 
Mie:  *•  The  WTMtpeUNei,  those  common  prostitataLaa,  from  their  easiness,  they  are  styled 
>f  Leo  AllKUTis,ii8oaDy  consist  of  fifteen  lyllableB,  Th^arensedby  OoDBtanttneMaDaases, 
Jan  Tsetiei^  Ao." 
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The  9ul}8fanUve  verb  hfiai  (iiff)  is  not  used  as  an  auxiliary,  but  it  has 
many  irregpilar  inflexions,  of  which  the  principal  arc 

Present  Indicative   .    .    .  tlfjuu,  cTo-at,  cTycu,  efjuc9a.  tltrSe,  tlyat. 

Perfect   i<rrd07iv,  &c.  (borrowed  from  Xarrifii), 

Pluperfect   elxa  craBrj,  &c. 

Future   04\u  tlarBcu,  &c. 

Preeent  Stibjunctice  .    .   .  i^/xoi,  ifo-cu,  ifroi,  ff/ifOo,  i((r0«,  ^vai. 

The  Imperative  Mood  in  a  present  or  fatnre  sense  is  expressed  by  &s 
(contraotiAi  from  i(4>cs,  lei)  with  the  Hellenic  subjunctiye ;  e,  g,,  hs  ypcapji, 
let  him  write. 

The  Infinitive  Mood  is  beginning  again  to  be  used  as  a  noun  of  neuter 
p^onder,  but  as  a  verb  its  place  is  supplied  by  prefixing  (tva)  to  the 
Hellenic  present  or  1st  aorist  subjunctive;  e.  g,,  fiidCus  vit  ypdi^u,  you 
force  me  to  write,  • 

Adverbs^  ConjunctionSf  &c„  are,  among  the  highly  educated,  the  same  as 
in  Hellenic;  but  there  are  many  corrupted  forms  in  vulgar  use. 

Prepositions  have  now,  in  theory,  the  same  rules  as  in  Hellenic,  but,  in 
practice,  they  are  generally  all  coupled  with  the  accusative  cose. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  foregoing  observations 
are  by  no  means  intended  to  embrace  an  entire  system  of  Neo-Hellenic 
grammar ;  much  less,  it  is  hoped,  will  they  be  construed  into  an  ambitious 
attempt  to  reduce  into  order  the  irregfiilarities  of  the  modem  tongue. 
The  uncertainties  and  variations  to  which  a  dialect  not  yet  thoroughly 
methodised  is  liable,  render  almost  impossible  any  such  endeavour  even  in 
a  native  of  Greece.  All  that  has  been  attempted  is  to  give  such  a  sketch 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  language,  as  spoken  by  educated  Greeks,  as 
will  explain  some  of  its  apparent  anomalies,  and  facilitate  its  acquisition 
sufficiently  for  common  puiposes.  The  majority  of  the  English  travellers 
who  pass  annually  through  Greece  converse  with  few  individuals  among  the 
natives  above  the  rank  of  a  guide  or  a  muleteer,  and  because  the  dialect 
of  such  men  is  not  purely  classical,  they  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
modem  Greeks  no  longer  speak  the  language  of  JSschylus  and  Thucydides. 
These  hasty  critics  forget  that  if  a  Greek  traveller,  well  acquainted  with 
English  literature  (as  many  Greeks  are),  were  to  associate  in  our  own 
country  with  none  but  highland  gillies  and  London  cabmen,  he  might  with 
about  equnl  reason  pronounce  that  the  modem  English  no  longer  speak 
the  language  of  Milton  and  Clarendon.* 

•  Mr.  W.  Wagner,  in  the  *  Academy/  June  16, 1871,  says 
It  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  discass  ihe  questions  oonoeming  the  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  with  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day ;  for  the  same  unpractical  vanity  as 
induces  them  to  identify  themselves  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  same  retrogrado 
attempt,  in  the  face  of  all  historical  development  and  tlie  spirit  of  modem  times,  to  work 
back  a  modem  language  to  the  position  of  an  old  s])ecch— cause  them  to  consider  the 
genuineness  of  their  modem  pronunciation  a  point  of  national  honour. 

"  Two  preliminary  questions  must  be  settled  before  coming  to  the  main  question,  how 
are  we  to  pronounce  Greek? 

"  1.  What  were  (he  differences  of  the  Greeks  according  to  the  various  periods  of  their 
language? 

**  2.  What  are  the  variations  existing  at  Uie  present  day,  and  how  far  can  they  be  traced 
back  to  audcnt  times  ? 

"  Considerable  materials  exist  for  pursuing  this  investigation  through  recorded  facts,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  carefully  collected  and  chronologically  arranged ;  when  this  has 
boon  dune,  it  is  probable  that  even  the  most  patriotic  and  pr^udlced  of  modem  Greeks 
will  not  insist  that  it  bi  either  claff;ical  or  reasonable  to  give  the  same  pronunciation  to 
the  vowels  i},  t  and  v,  and  to  the  dipbtbongs  ci,  o^  and  vi,  pronouncing  these  six  qrmbols 
of  sound  In  the  same  way." 
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0.  Chakacteb,  Mahners,  axd  Oubtohs  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Gbesce, 

AMD  OF  THE  GbEEK  PROVINCES  OF  TUBKET. 

Besides  a  few  thousand  Jews  in  some  of  the  chief  towns,  and  the  Turks 
who  form  the  ruling  caste,  and  but  a  small  minority  of  the  population, 
in  the  Greek  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  three  distinct  nations 
inhabiting  the  coontries  described  in  the  present  work  are— 1.  The  Greeks ; 
2.  The  Albaniami.   3.  The  Wallachs. 

1.  Tlie  Greeks  {HeUenea), 

The  following  observations  are  extracted  from  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  an  English  journal  some  years  ago : — "  Travellers  in  Greece  are  gene* 
rally  of  the  following  classes— classical  and  literary,  who  concern  them- 
selves little  with  what  has  happened  there  since  the  days  of  Pericles,  or 
at  least  of  Marcus  Agrippa.  The  next  most  numerous  are  naval  and 
military ;  touching  rapidly  in  many  parts,  they  have  only  seen  the  mixed 
population  of  the  towns,  and  confuse  the  Greeks  of  Hellas  with  the 
Montenegrins,  the  Albanians,  the  lonians,  the  Turkish  Greeks,  and  the 
islanders.  Again,  young  men  run  over  a  part  of  Greece  rapidly,  cast  a 
glance  at  its  mountains  and  ruins,  find  muleteers  and  boatmen  cheat 
them,  and  at  onoe  condemn  the  whole  race,  without  knowing  a  single 
gentleman,  or  even  a  single  peasant  in  the  country,  or  having  learned 
a  single  sentence  of  the  language. 

Next  come  the  book  writers,  whose  books  are  like  Chinese  maps,  the 
writer  himself  representing  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  subject  somo 
small  islands  which  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  authors  are  not 
likely  to  give  any  very  accurate  ideas  to  their  respective  countrymen. 

•*  Lastly,  there  are  the  disappointed  jobbers,  would-be  settlers,  &c.  They 
have  found  Greeks  a  good  deal  keener  at  a  bargain  than  themselves,  or  as 
they  think,  stupidly  waiting  while  the  Pactolus  is  flowing  before  them, 
and  while,  in  fact,  they  are  ^  aye  biding  their  time.'  Thus  it  is  that  fewer 
travellers  can  give  a  decent  account  of  Greece  than  of  any  other  country, 
and  scarcely  any  have  attempted  to  speak  of  the  Greeks  from  personal 
knowledge,  for  this  simple  reason— they  have  never  been  able  to  speak 
to  them  for  want  of  a  common  language." 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Greeks,  \t 
is  only  just  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  contemplating  a  people  divided 
among  different  states,  and  of  which  more  than  a  moiety  is  still  subject  to 
the  despotism  of  Turkey,  while  a  generation  has  scarcely  passed  away 
since  the  kingdom  of  Greece  emerged  irom  a  war  of  extermination.  With 
their  manifold  disadvantages  the  progress  effected  by  the  Greek  nation 
during  the  last  half  century  entitles  it  in  somo  respects  to  admiration. 
The  hereditary  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the  Greeks  are  displayed  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  contrived  to 
Ibund  and  retain  their  present  extensive  commerce.  The  large  and  rapidly 
mcreasing  com  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  genertd 
traffic  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Greek 
merchants.  Nor  are  there  many  great  cities  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America, 
vhere  there  are  not  extensive  Greek  mercantile  houses.  In  an  official 
report  Mr.  Green,  late  British  consul  at  the  Pineus,  declares — **  Though  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  Greeks  are  not  sharp  to  a  defect,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  their  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  talents, 
foresight,  experience,  untiring  activity,  economical  habits,  and  the  local  ad- 
vantage which  they  possess.  Those  who  deal  in  general  accusations  against 
the  Greek  mercantile  body  would  be  more  likely  to  compete  with  it  by  the 
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imitation  of  some  of  the  above-mimed  qualities."  The  Greek  firms  in  Eng- 
land itself,  with  branch  houses  in  the  Levant,  are  a  nmnerons  body,  and  the 
yearly  amount  of  their  transactions  in  the  grain  trade  alone  has  been  com- 
puted at  no  less  than  four  millions  sterling.  Their  business  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  exactness ;  and 
even  in  Great  firitain  the  Greeks  successfully  compete  with  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  part  of  our  subject  mav  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  the  author  of  '  The  Ionian  Islands  under  British  Pro- 
tection ' :  — "  We  shall  indeed  be  proud  and  happy  if  any  labours  of  ours,  now 
or  liereafter,  can  prove  of  service  to  any  part  of  the  Greek  race,  by  diffusing 
in  England  accurate  information  as  to  their  present  condition  and  character. 
They  have  been  much  misrepresented,  partly  through  ignorance,  partly 
through  prejudice.  Classical  travellers  have  been  too  ready  to  look  down 
with  cold  disdain  on  the  forlorn  estate  of  a  people  for  whose  ancestors 
they  profess  even  an  extravagant  veneration : — foreigners  resident  among 
them  have  been  too  ready  to  accuse  of  every  meanness  and  every  vice 
the  sons  of  those  fathers  who  taught  honour  and  virtue  to  the  ancient 
world. 

^No  doubt  the  Greek  character  has  suffered  much  from  centuries  of 
slavery.  All  the  vices  which  tyranny  generates — the  abject  vices  which 
it  generates  in  those  who  quail  under  it — the  ferocious  ^ices  which  it 
generates  in  those  who  struggle  against  it — have  occasionally  been  exhibited 
by  Greeks  in  modem  times.  The  valour  which  of  old  won  the  great  battle 
of  European  civilization,  which  saved  the  West  and  conquered  the  East, 
was  often  most  eminently  displayed  by  pirates  and  robbers.  The  ingenuity 
of  old  so  conspicuous  in  eloquence,  in  poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  the  fine 
arts,  in  every  (Apartment  of  pnysical  and  moral  science,  was  often  found 
to  have  sunk  into  a  timid  and  servile  cunning.  Still,  to  repeat— as 
foreigners  in  the  Lev8int  are  continually  repeating — that  the  Turks  have 
more  honour  and  honesty  than  the  Greeks,  is  but  faint  praise.  They 
have  never  had  the  same  necessity,  or,  at  least,  the  same  sore  temptation, 
to  practise  fraud  and  falsehood;  What  other  arms  against  their  Latin 
and  Moslem  oppressors  were  left  for  many  centuries  to  the  unhappy 
Greeks? 

**  We  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the  heart  of  the  man  who  can  trav^  from 
ThermopylflB  to  Sparta,  and  from  Sparta  to  Gorcyra,  and  say  that  all  is 
barren,  or  who  is  ever  seeldng  for  motes  in  the  bright  eyes  of  Uellas.  For 
our  own  part  we  love  the  country  and  the  race.  Despite  their  many  faults 
we  call  to  mind  Uieir  misfortunes  and  the  blood  that  is  in  them,  and  still 
love  the  Greeks.  Tlieir  fore&thers  were  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  man- 
kind. To  tiiem  may  be  traced  the  beginnings  of  all  mental  refinement,  and 
of  all  free  political  institutions.  Christianity  itself  is  inseparablv  connected 
with  the  Greek  language.  Ko  other  nation  can  ever  do  for  the  human  race 
what  the  Greeks  did.  It  has  been  said  of  Newton  that  he  was  a  fortunate 
man,  for  there  was  only  one  system  of  the  universe  to  discover.  Wc  may,  in 
like  manner,  say  of  the  Greeks  that  they  were  a  fortunate  people  for  they 
took  the  one  great  step  from  the  stationary  into  the  progressive  form  of 
society  ,*  the  advance  from  the  darkness  of  Aoastic  barbarism  into  the  light 
of  European  civilization  could  only  be  made  once.  Lord  Bacon  is  *  II  gran 
maestro  dl  color  che  sano '  in  the  modem,  as  Dante  said  of  Aristotle  in  the 
ancient  world ;  and  he  has  thus  written  of  the  Greeks — '  SdentisB  qufs  ha- 
bemus,  fer^  a  GrsBcis  fluxerunt  Qum  enim  scriptores  Boniani,  aut  Arabes, 
aut  recentioreB  addidemnt,  non  multa  aut  magni  moment!  sunt ;  et,  qualia- 
cunque  sint,  frmdata  sunt  super  basim  eorum.qusB  inventa  sunt  a  GrsDcis" 
(^Novtm  Organon,  i.  71). 

The  mannen  and  autom  of  the  higher  and  beat  edaoated  daases  among 
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the  Greeks  now  differ  bat  little  from  those  of  Westom  Europe,  excepting^ 
iBAflmuch  as  there  is  in  them  less  of  fonnaUty,  the  Hellenes  making  no  pre- 
tenoe  of  being  more  wealthy  or  more  advanoed  in  ciyilization  thssn  tney 
really  are.  £k>th  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  general  dress  in  tiie  fashions  A 
France  and  Italy.  A  considerable  number  of  the  latter,  however,  wear  the 
Greek  national  costume.  This  dress  is,  properly  speaking,  the  Albanian 
costume,  and  has  been  adopted  in  Greece  (mly  since  the  Aevolution.  It 
may  be  made  very  costly.  Those  who  can  afford  it  wear  two  velvet  jackets, 
one  inside  the  other,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  lace,  and  with 
&nciful  patterns  of  biids,  flowers,  stars,  &c.,  with  white /lutoiMBes,  or  kilts, 
bound  round  the  waist  by  a  shawl  or  belt,  generally  containing  pistols  and 
daggers,  often  witii  silver  hilts  and  scabbards  curiously  worked,  and  some- 
times studded  with  precious  stones.  An  Albanian  chieftain  wears  also  at 
his  belt  a  whole  armoury  of  little  silver  cartouche-boxes,  and  a  small  silver 
ink-horn ;  in  fact  he  invests  all  his  money  in  his  arms  and  apparel.  Em- 
broidered mocassins  and  sandals,  the  fez,  or  red  skull-cap,  with  a  flowing 
blue  tassel,  and  the  shaggy  white  oopofe,  or  doak,  complete  this  classical 
costume.  The  dress  of  the  Greek  women  varies  in  different  districts.  Those 
of  the  higher  classes,  who  have  not  yet  adopted  French  fashions,  wear  a 
red  dnill-cap,  often  set  with  pearls,  an  embroidered  iacket  fitting  close  to 
the  body,  and  a  loose  petticoat  of  gay  colours.  The  villagers  in  Attica 
wear  in  manv  instances  a  costume  wnich  in  some  respects  resembles  the 
Albanian,  and  in  others  that  of  the  islanders  described  below.  It  consists 
of  dark  blue  gaiters  covering  the  whole  foot,  and  coming  up  to  the  knee  ; 
of  loose,  but  not  baggy,  trowsers  from  the  knee  upwards,  fastened  by  a 
wustband  of  a  bright  colour ;  of  a  vest  embroidered  in  front,  and  open  and 
laced  behind ;  of  a  dark  capote  thrown  over  the  shoulders ;  and  of  a  scarlet 
cap,  the  fringe  of  which  falls  down  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  natiomd  dress  is  generally  worn  by  the  peasantry  on  the  mainland, 
but  the  islanders,  both  of  the  Ionian  and  JBIgean  Seas,  wear  a  garb  of  a 
very  different  out — ooosistlng  of  a  jacket  of  rough  dark  cloth,  with  wide 
bhie  trowsers,  descending  only  as  fiuras  to  the  knee.  The  red  fez,  and  long 
stoddngs  and  sandals,  complete  tiie  island  costume. 

Among  the  Greeks,  families  are  usually  more  imited  than  iir  other 
countries;  and  it  is  an  unfrequent  oonseqnenoe  of  the  death  of  a  father 
that  the  children  should  divide  the  property  and  separate;  the  more 
general  course  being  that  the  elder  son,  though  entitled  to  no  greater  por- 
tion than  the  other  members,  should  become  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
manage  the  common  inheritance  for  the  oommon  benefit  of  all  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  Poor  relations,  dependents,  and  servants  are  kindly  treated  by 
the  Greeks. 

The  inflnx  of  foreign  customs  has  of  late  years  brought  about  a  great 
difierenoe  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  at  Corfu,  Atiiens,  and  other  large 
towns,  but  elsewhere  marriages  are  generally  managed  by  the  parents  or 
friends  of  a  young  couple.  This  roycH  mode  of  match-making  is  as  oommon 
among  the  Greelm  now  as  of  old.  Even  in  the  Ionian  Islands  young  ladies, 
with  few  exceptions,  seldom  go  into  society  before  marriage.  Girls  are 
tardy  married  without  a  dowry ;  and  the  first  care  of  parents,  of  whatever 
eonditian,  is  to  set  aside  such  portions  for  their  daughters  as  their  station 
in  Ufe  requires.  Moreover,  it  is  common  among  the  young  Greeks  to 
refrain  from  taking  a  wife  themsdves  until  their  si^rs  are  married ;  unless 
mider  peculiar  circumstances  advantageous  to  the  family. 

It  has  been  truly  observed  that  the  domestio  habits  of  the  Greek  pea^ 
nntry,  and  indeed  of  all  classes  whidi  have  not  as  yet  leamt  to  imitate  the 
aanners  of  the  West,  seem  not  to  have  undergone  any  great  change  since 
ijbe  time  of  Homer.  Many  even  of  their  superstitions  are  probably  as  old  9fi 
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the  age  of  Hesiod.  That  their  maimers  are  almost  Identical  with  those  of 
the  Turks,  except  in  those  points  in  which  their  respective  religions  have 
given  rise  to  a  ditfereneef  may  bo  attributed  to  the  strong  tincture  of 
Oriental  customs,  which  is  traceable  in  the  Greeks  of  every  age,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  situation  on  the  borders  of  the  Eastern  World.  But 
though  the  resemblance  may  thus  partly  be  traced  to  a  common  origin, 
the  Turks  have  probubly  adopted  most  of  their  present  customs  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  conquest  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  during  which  they 
gradually  exchanged  the  rude  and  simple  habits  of  Tartary  for  the  com- 
parative refinement  and  luxury  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  all  Levantines,  whether  Greeks, 
Moslems,  or  others,  may  frequently  be  seen  twirling  a  string  of  beads, 
called  Gomboloio,  in  their  fingers.  This  is  a  mere  restless  liabit,  and  is 
nowise  connected  with  any  religious  observance,  such  as  the  use  of  rosaries 
among  the  Latina 

The  superstitious  belief  in  the  Etnl  Eye  is  common  in  Greece,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  East.  Amulets  are  often  worn  as  safeguards  against  its  in- 
fluence. 

It  is  due  to  the  Greeks  to  mention  that  inebriety  is  a  vice  almost  un- 
known among  them.  They  are  great  drinkers  of  water  (ipurrov  fi^y  98wp), 
and  very  particular  about  its  taste  and  coolness.  Salted  olives,  coarHe 
bread,  and  a  few  common  vegetables  are  now,  as  they  appear  always  to 
have  been,  the  food  of  the  lower  classes.  A  Greek  peasant's  meal  would 
still  bo  well  described  by  some  lines  of  Antiphanes  (apud  Athenffium), 
beginning  with  rh  B^nrvov  i<m  fidCoj  &c. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  inheritances  which  the  modem  Greek  pea- 
santry have  derived  fix)m  their  forefathers  is  their  national  dance,  the 
Romaika,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  though  it  probably  bears  a  tradi-^ 
tional  resemblance  to  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  antiquity.  Though  weapons 
are  not  now  generally  brandished  by  the  male  dancers,  the  whirls  and  in- 
flexions of  the  body  in  which  they  sometimes  indulge  seem  imitations  of  a 
warrior  parrying  and  giving  blows,  handed  down  from  the  times  when  it 
WBS  a  sword-dance.  At  the  present  day  the  chief  action  devolves  upon  two 
leaders,  the  others  merely  following  their  movements  in  a  sort  of  circular 
outline,  and  with  a  step  alternately  advancing  and  receding  to  the  measures 
of  the  music.  The  leaiding  dancer,  with  an  action  of  the  arms  and  figure 
directed  by  his  own  choice,  conducts  his  partner  by  the  hand  in  a  winding 
and  labyrinthic  course ;  each  of  them  constantly  varying  their  movements 
in  obedience  to  the  music,  which  is  either  slow  and  measured,  or  lively  and 
impetuous.  The  rapid  and  frequent  change  of  step  and  expression  render 
the  Romaika  a  very  pleasing  dance.  Sir  Henry  Holland  describes  in 
forcible  language  how  much  he  has  "  enjoyed,  its  exhibition  in  some 
Arcadian  villages ;  where  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  when  the  whole 
country  was  glowing  with  beauty,  groups  of  youth  of  both  sexes  were 
assembled  amidst  their  habitations,  circling  round  in  the  mazes  of  this 
dance :  with  flowing  hair,  and  a  dress  picturesque  enough  even  for  the 
outline  which  fancy  frames  of  Arcadian  scenery.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
upon  the  Roma'ika  without  the  suggestion  of  antiquity;  as  well  in  the 
representations  we  have  upon  marbles  and  vases,  as  in  the  description  of 
similar  movements  of  the  poets  of  that  age." 

A  favourable  opportunity  for  seeing  the  Romaika,  and  the  dresses  of  the 
peasantry,  is  afibrded  by  the  annual  festa  celebrated  at  Corfu  on  Ascension- 
day,  in  an  olive-grove  near  the  town.  The  mountaineers  of  Albania  dance, 
of  course,  with  greater  energy  and  wildness.  Every  one  will  recollect 
Xjord  Byron's  description  of  their  dances,  and  paraphrase  of  their  songs, 
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in  'Childe  Harold'  (ii.  71,  72)— a  poem  which  should  bo  the  pocket- 

oompaaion  of  the  English  traveller  in  Greece. 

The  modern  Greeks  have  stQl  retained  many  relics  of  the  customs  ob- 
nrved  by  their  ancestors  at  the  birth  of  their  children,  at  their  marriages, 
and  at  tiieir  funerals.  In  the  remoter  and  more  primitive  districts  of  the 
country  most  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  expressive  of  veneration  for  the  dead 
are  still  preserved.  The  deceased  is  dressed  in  his  best  apparel,  crowned 
with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  grave,  with  dirges 
Bimg  by  moerolog^ists,  or  professional  mourners,  like  those  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands.   **The  last  embrace  is  concluded,"  writes  Dr.  WordsworUi, 

with  a  chant  of  the  solemn  and  melodious  hymn  attributed  to  Damas- 
cene : — *  Seeing  me  speechless  and  breathless,  oh  I  weep  over  me,  all  my 
brotherB,  friends,  kindred,  and  acquaintance ;  for  yesterday  I  wns  spet^ng 
to  you.  Give  me  the  last  embrace,  for  I  shall  not  walk  or  speak  with  you 
again.  I  go  away  to  the  Jadge,  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons ; 
I  go  where  servants  and  masters  stand  together,  kings  and  soldiers,  rich 
and  poor,  in  equal  dignity ;  for  every  one  will  be  either  glorified  or  con- 
demned, aocorcung  to  his  own  works.'" 

2.  MhanianB  (^AXSayireu ;  Skipdar). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Albanians  of  the  present  day  are 
the  representatives  of  the  ancient  lUyrians,  and  that  they  were  driven 
southward  by  the  Slavonian  migrations  which  settled  in  Dahnatia  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  ^wer.  The  name  of 
Albadiia  is  now  given  to  iho  whole  of  the  ancient  Epirus,  and  also  to  the 
southern  provinces  of  ancient  Illyria,  as  far  north  as  the  Bhizonic  Gulf,  or 
Bocche  di  Cattaro,  and  the  mountains  of  Montenegro.  The  course  of  the 
river  Aous  (the  modem  Yiosa)  is,  speaking  roughly,  the  line  which  divides 
at  the  present  day  Epirus  Proper  from  Albania,  properly  so  called.  Ptolemy 
(Geog.  III.  13)  mentions  the  tribe  of  Albani,  and  the  town  of  Albanopolis, 
tlie  modem  Eibassan ;  and  the  name  of  this  obscure  clan  seems  to  have 
been  extended  over  the  whole  nation :  just  as  the  Grieci  (an  Epirot  tribe) 
have  given  to  the  Hellenes  the  appellation  by  which  they  are  known  in 
latin,  and,  through  Latin,  in  most  modem  languages.  Some  of  the  later 
Byzantine  writers  use  the  term  Albanitss  (' AA^Sou'rTcu)  in  its  present  signifi- 
cation ;  and  perhaps  Amaautj  the  Turkish  word  for  the  Albanians,  is  a 
corrupted  form  of  it.  Numerous  colonies  of  this  nation,  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  plunder  and  conquest,  settled  during  the  middle  ages  in 
southern  Greece ;  indeed,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  modem 
kingdom  are  at  this  day  Christian  Albanians,  both  b^  race  and  language. 
8ucn  are  the  peasantry  of  most  parts  of  Attica,  Argolis,  Bceotia,  and  other 
districts  of  the  mainland ;  and  the  islanders  of  Hydra  and  Spetzia,  the  most 
gaUant  champions  of  Greek  independence,  though  with  little  claim  to  Greek 
blood.  The  Albanians  in  Greece,  however,  are  fast  being  HeUmized  ;  and 
are  allowing  their  pteculiar  language  and  customs  to  fall  into  disuse.  The 
real  type  of  the  nation  must  now  m  sought  in  Albania  itself. 

"  Tlie  eastem  coast  of  the  Adriatic,"  writes  Dr.  Amold,  is  one  of  those 
il1-&ted  portions  of  the  earth  which,  though  placed  in  immediate  contact 
with  civilization,  have  remained  perpetually  barbarian."  Korthwud  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  and  lying  without  the  limits  of  ancient  as  of  modem 
Greece,  the  various  Epirot  tribes  of  tho  Ohaonions,  Thesprotians,  Mo- 
iossians,  &c.,  occupied  tho  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea  as  far  as  tho  Acroce- 
raunian  Promontory,  reaching  inland  as  far  as  tho  central  range  of  Pindus. 
Beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Epirots  dwelt  the  still  wilder  and 
mder  Dlyiian  tribes,  the  ancestors  of  the  Albanians  of  the  present  day. 
The  ancient  and  modem  annals  of  these  coimtries  resemble  each  other 
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closely,  and  their  inhabitants  from  the  earliest  times  have  led  a  similar 
existence.  They  live  for  the  most  part  now,  as  of  old,  in  villages  scattered 
over  the  mountains*  or  in  green  glades  opening  amidst  the  forests,  always 
wearing  arms,  and  with  the  outward  habits,  retaining  much  of  the  cruelty 
and  restlessness  of  barbarians ;  attended  by  their  fierce  Molossian  dogs, 
and  supporting  themselves  chiefly  by  pasturage.  In  the  most  remote 
antiquity  Epirus  shared  in  some  of  the  mythical  glories  of  Hellas ;  and  the 
oracle  of  Dodona  was  once  no  less  famous  than  that  of  Delphi  afterwards 
became.  Even  within  histc^cal  times,  though  the  mass  of  the  population 
is  styled  barbarian  by  Thucydides,  yet  some  of  the  Epirot  chieftains  seem 
to  have  boasted  Gre^  descent  and  manners.  Olympias,  an  Epirot  princess^ 
became  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  her  brother,  Alexander  of 
Epirus,  perished  in  Italy  while  defending  the  Greek  colonies  against  the 
Lucanians.  Their  cause  was  afterwards  espoused,  though  unsuccessfully, 
against  the  Romans  by  King  Pyrrhus,  under  whose  rule  the  larger  part  of 
Epirus  seems  to  have  been  formed  into  one  monarchy,  and  its  people  ta 
have  been  considerably  Hellenized.  His  family  was  extinct  in  his  fourth 
successor ;  after  which  Epirus  was  only  a  loose  confederacy  of  republics  for 
about  fifty  years,  until,  in  b.o.  167,  it  fell  under  the  Boman  yoke,  and 
thenoeibrwaid  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire.  The  Bomans  made 
from  Dvrraohium  to  Thessalonica  the  celebrated  Egnatian  road,  extending 
262  miles,  and  connecting  the  Adriatic  with  the  JB^gean.  The  civil  wars, 
and  the  other  causes  wmch  led  also  to  the  depopulation  of  Greece,  had 
rendered  Epirus  almost  a  waste  in  the  time  A  Strabo ;  and,  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  a  number  of  Wallaohian  and  niyrian  colonies  settled 
in  it.  On  the  partial  conquest  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  Latins  in  a.d. 
1204,  a  prince  of  the  Imperial  Gomnenus  family  established  himself  as 
Despot,  or  Lord  of  Albania,  and  his  dynasty  maintained  their  authority 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  last  and  greatest  of  the  native  chief- 
tains was  George  Gastiiot,  called  by  the  Turks  Scanderbeg—ihe  hero  of 
Epirus  in  modem  as  was  Pyrrhus  in  ancient  times.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  struggled  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Ottomans ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  his  dea&  that  Albania  finally  became  a  Turkish  province. 
Even  after  their  nominal  reduction,  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country 
and  of  its  inhabitants  long  rendered  the  various  Albanian  clans  as  virtually 
independent  of  the  supreme  government  as  were  the  Scotch  Highlanders 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  first  reduced  to  a 
condition  somewhat  resembling  order  and  obedience  by  the  celebrated  AU 
Paslia,  himself  originally  a  simple  Albanian  chieftain,  but  who,  partly  by 
force  and  partly  by  fraud,  gradually  made  himself  master  of  nearly  the 
whole  country.  At  present,  Albania  is  divided  into  three  pashalics — 
Scutari  or  Bcodra,  Monastir,  and  Joannina.  Most  districts  are  now  nearly 
as  accessible  as  any  portion  of  Greece,  and  have  been  explored  by  a  suc- 
cession of  travellers  since  Gibbon,  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
wrote  of  Albania,  Uiat  a  country  within  sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than 
the  interior  of  America." 

The  Albanian  language  is  harsh,  guttural,  and  very  monosyllabic ;  and 
is  mixed  with  many  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Slavonic  words.  It  has,  however, 
a  distinct  grammar  and  essential  character ;  and  its  inflexions  and  vocabu- 
lary prove  it  to  belong  to  the  class  of  Indo-European  lan^ages.  The 
Albanians  call  themselves  Skipetar,  that  is  HigUandenj  in  their  own  tongue. 
Those  of  the  natives  who  can  write  use  the  Greek  characters,  having  none 
of  their  own ;  Greek  is  also  very  generally  understood  and  spoken,  except 
in  Upper  or  northern  Albania ;  Turkish  very  rarely.  The  b^  autiiorities 
on  the  Albanian  language,  &c.,  are  Leake  Q  Besearohes  in  Gieooe,'  diap.  ii 
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sect.  1);  Bitter  Ton  Xjlander,  who,  in  1835,  published  'Die  Sprache  der 
Albaneaea,'  a  work  containing  a  grammar  and  yocabnlary ;  and '  Albanesisohe 
Stndien'  (Vienna,  1854),  by  J.  G.  de  Hahn, Austrian  consul  in  Albania;  a 
yery  learned  dissertation. 

Except  a  few  officials  sent  from  Constantinople,  there  are  no  Ottomans 
(t.  e.  Turks  hj  race)  in  Albania ;  and  although  the  Mahommedan  Albanians 
now  comprehend  full  half  the  nation^  they  are  all  the  descendants  of  rene- 
gades who  have  apostatized  from  Christianity  during  the  last  four  centuries, 
either  to  avoid  persecution  or  to  open  to  themselves  a  career.  Their  new 
&ith,  however,  sits  very  loosely  on  most  of  them,  and  they  often  confound 
together  Christian  and  Mahommedan,  and  even  heathen,  rites  and  names. 
Eooally  feared  and  hated  by  both  Greeks  and  Ottomans,  natives  of 
Albania  are  to  be  found  as  mercenary  soldiers  in  all  parts  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  aggregate  number  of  the  race  probably  does  not  in  all 
exceed  a  million  and  a  half.  They  are  divided  in  their  own  land  into  four 
jirincipal  tribes : — 

1.  The  Gftegs,  who  occupy  all  the  north  of  Albania,  and  whose  chief 
town  is  Scodra.  The  river  Skumbi  (the  ancient  Oentuus),  which  fiEtlls  into 
the  Adriatic  6  hours'  ride  S.  of  Dnrazzo,  and  the  lake  of  (>chirda,  form  the 
southem  frontier  of  Oheg^ria,  as  the  country  of  the  Ghegs  is  called.  They 
are  the  most  powerftil,  numerous,  and  characteristic  ol  all  the  Albanian 
tribes.  The  Christians  of  this  tribe,  including  the  majority  of  the  rural 
population  in  the  plains,  and  idl  the  mountaineers,  belong  to  uie  Latin,  and 
not  like  the  Christians  of  Southern  Albania,  to  the  Greek  Church,  They 
are  divided  into  various  dans,  the  MirdUi^  Clementi^  HotUf  &c.,  some  of 
whom,  and  especially  the  MirdUij  are  still  virtually  independent,  and 
gofmned  by  their  native  chieftains. 

2.  The  Todces,  who  dwell  chiefly  inland,  eztendmg  from  Delvino  to 
Elbassan.  Berat  is  their  capital,  and  tide  river  Shumbi  their  northern 
frontier. 

3.  The  XftflMMs,  who  occupy  Ehimara  and  the  maritime  country  to  the 
southward  ana  westward  of  the  To9kes,  reaching  nearly  as  far  as  Oelvino. 

4.  The  Tjamety  who  are  the  most  southemly  of  all  the  Albaman  tribes. 
Their  territory  begins  near  Delvino,  and  they  occupy  the  maritime  country 
<vf  southern  Epirus,  as  far  inland  as  the  Greek  districts  about  Joannina. 
The  Snliots  were  therefore  TJames, 

The  genuine  Skipetar  are  generally  of  the  middle  stature,  and  of  lighter 
oomplexion  than  the  Greeks ;  very  spare  and  muscular,  and  particularlv 
alight  round  the  waist.  They  shave  their  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head, 
but  suffer  it  to  flow  in  profusion  from  the  crown,  S^iOtr  KOfUamsy  as 
Homer  calls  it.  The  lower  classes  are  filthily  diri;y,  often  wearing  the 
same  coarse  woollen  shirt  and  kilt  till  they  fall  to  pieces.  The  dress  of  the 
soldiery  and  higher  orders  is  very  graceful,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
has  been  adopted  since  the  Revolution  as  the  national  costume  of  Greece. 
The  peasant  women  of  Albania,  like  those  of  Greece,  are  generaUy  hand- 
tome  and  Well  formed  when  young,  but  hard  fSeure,  exposure,  and  the  field 
labour  which  they  undergo,  soon  nip  their  beauty  in  its  bud.  The 
umnarried  girls  cariy  their  whole  fortune  on  their  heads,  in  coins  of  many 
and  countries,  braided  in  their  hair,  or  fastened  in  rows  on  their  caps, 
is  a  prevailing  fiashion,  and,  as  it  has  been  judiciously  observed, 
enaUea  a  lover  to  reckon  up  the  dowry  as  well  as  the  charms  of  his  fidr 
one  before  he  declares  his  affections. 
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**  Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 

Not  virtnes,  were  thoae  virtues  more  mature. 

Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 

Who  can  so  well  the  tolls  of  war  endure  ? 

Their  naUve  fikstnesses  not  more  secure 

Than  they  in  doubtful  Ume  of  troublous  need :  * 

Their  wrath  how  deadly !  but  their  IHendshlp  sure, 

When  Gratitude  or  Valour  bids  them  bleed. 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead." 

Nationality,  a  passion  at  all  times  stronger  in  mountaineers  than  in 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  is  their  strongest  characteristic.  No  foreign 
country  or  new  scenes  can  take  from  them  the  remembrance  and  the  love 
of  their  mountains,  their  friends,  and  their  villages.  They  are  perpetually 
midcin,?  invidious  comparisons  between  their  native  place  and  everything 
about  them  in  other  countries.  They  consider  all  men,  whether  Moslems 
or  Christians,  as  cowards,  if  opposed  to  their  own  countrymen ;  and  justly 
pride  theniselves  on  their  established  fiune  as  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  All  of  them  are  warriors,  and  equally  capable  of  using 
the  sword  and  the  long  gun ;  and  as  they  all  carry  arms^  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguisli  ihe  soldier  from  the  peasant  Their  arms  are  not  worn  for 
pamde,  every  district  having  been  for  years  engaged  in  defensive  war 
against  bandis  of  robbers,  or  in  alliance  with  them  in  rebellion  against  the 
Porte.  The  recesses  of  Metzovo,  and  of  the  hills  of  Agrapha,  which  com- 
mand the  passes  from  .^tolia  and  Thessaly  into  Epirus,  were  the  favourite 
haunts  of  these  formidable  bands  of  banditti,  who  had  spies  throughout 
the  country  to  give  notice  of  tlie  approach  of  any  one  they  could  plunder. 
They  lived  in  caves  or  in  the  open  air  duriug  the  summer,  returning  to  the 
towns  in  winter.  Treachery  is  a  vice  rarely  found  among  the  Alba.nians. 
Those  who  have  once  "  eaten  vour  bread,"  and  even  those  who  are  hired 
into  your  service,  are  capable  of  the  most  devoted  attachment.  Lord  B}Ton 
says,  No  nation  is  so  detested  or  dreaded  by  their  neighbours  as  the 
Albanese ;  the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  Christians,  or  the  Turks  as 
Moslems;  in  fact  tliey  are  a  mixture  of  both,  and  sometimes  neither. 
Their  habits  are  predatory ;  all  are  armed ;  and  the  red-shawled  Amaonts 
the  Montenegrins,  Chimariots,  and  Guegues,  are  treacherous ;  the  others 
differ  somewhat  in  garb,  and  essentially  in  character.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  can  speak  favourably.  I  was  attended  by  two,  an  infidel 
and  a  Mussulman,  to  Constantinople  and  every  other  part  of  Turkey  which 
came  within  my  observation ;  and  more  fiiithful  in  peril  or  indefatigable 
in  service  are  rarely  to  be  found.  The  Infidel  was  named  Basilius,  the 
Moslem,  Dervish  Tihiri ;  the  former  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  the  latter 
about  my  own.  Basilius  was  strictly  charged  by  Ali  Pasha  in  person  to 
attend  us ;  and  Dervish  was  one  of  fifty  who  accompanied  us  through  the 
forest  of  Acamania  to  the  banks  of  Aclielons,  and  onward  to  Mesolonghi 
in  JEtolia.  There  I  took  him  into  my  own  service,  and  never  had  occasion 
to  repent  it  till  the  moment  of  my  departure. 

"  When,  in  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hobhouse  for 
England,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever  in  tiie  Morea,  these  men  saved 
my  life  by  frightening  away  my  physician,  whose  throat  they  threatened 
to  cut  if  I  was  not  cured  within  a  given  time.  To  this  consolatory  assurance 
of  posthumous  retribution,  and  a  resolute  refusal  of  Dr.  Romanell's  pre- 
scriptions, I  attributed  my  recovery.  I  had  left  my  last  remaining  English 
servant  at  Athens;  my  dragoman  was  as  ill  as  myself^  and; my  poor 
Arnaouts  nursed  mo  with  an  attention  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
civilization.  They  had  a  variety  of  adventures ;  for  the  Moslem  Dervish, 
being  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  was  always  squabbling  with  the 
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husbands  of  Athens,  insomnoh  that  foar  of  the  principal  Torks  paid  me  a 
Yiat  of  remonstrance  at  the  convent,  on  the  subject  of  his  haTing  taken 
a  woman  from  the  bath— whom  he  had  lawfully  bought,  however — a  thing 
quite  contrary  to  etiquette.  Bsisilius  also  was  extremely  gallant  amongst 
his  own  persuasion,  and  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  uie  Ohurch,  mixed 
with  the  nighest  contempt  of  churchmen,  whom  he  cuffed  upon  occasion  in 
a  most  heterodox  maimer.  Yet  he  never  passed  a  church  without  crossing 
himself;  and  I  remember  the  risk  he  ran  in  entering  St  Sophia,  in  Stam- 
boul*  because  it  had  once  been  a  place  of  his  worship.  On  remonstrating 
with  him  on  his  inconsistent  proceedings,  he  invariably  answered,  *  Our 
church  is  holy,  our  priests  are  thieves ; '  and  then  he  crossed  himself  as 
usual,  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  first  *  papas '  who  refused  to  assist  in  any 
required  operation,  as  was  always  found  to  be  necessary  where  a  priest 
had  any  influence  with  the  Khodjk  Beshi  of  his  village.  Indeed  a  more 
abandoned  race  of  ndscieonts  cannot  exist  than  in  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Greek  clergy.  (?) 

"When  preparations  were  made  for  my  return,  my  Albanians  were 
summoned  to  receive  their  pay.  Basilius  took  his  with  an  awkward  show 
of  regret  at  my  intended  departure,  and  marched  away  to  his  quarters  with 
his  bag  of  piastres.  I  sent  for  Dervish,  but  for  some  time  he  was  not  to  be 
found ;  at  last  he  entered,  just  as  Signer  Logotheti,  father  to  the  ci-devant 
Anglo-consul  of  Athens,  and  some  other  of  my  Greek  acquaintances,  paid 
me  a  visit.  Dervish  took  the  money,  but  on  a  sudden  dashed  it  to  the 
ground ;  and  clasping  his  hands,  which  he  raised  to  his  forehead,  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  weeping  bitterly.  From  that  moment  to  the  hour  of  my 
embarkation  he  contmueid  his  lamentations,  and  all  our  efforts  to  console 
him  only  produced  this  answer,  ^M'  iupiyti*  'He  leaves  me.'  Signer 
Logotheti,  who  never  wept  before  for  anything  less  than  the  loss  of  a  para 
(about  the  fourth  of  a  farthing),  melted ;  the  padre  of  the  convent,  mv 
attendants,  my  vidtors  wept  also — and  I  verUy  believe  that  even  Sterne  s 
*  foolish  fat  scullion '  would  have  left  her  *  fish-kettle,'  to  sympathize  with 
the  unaffected  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  this  barbarian." 

3.  The  WdOacihs  (BKdxoi,  Bamouni), 

Amidst  the  innumerable  emigrations  of  different  races  which  charac- 
terize the  history  of  Eastern  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the  Boman 
Empire  until  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  Wallachs 
fcxrmed  to  themselves  a  national  existence  and  a  peculiar  dialect  in  the 
oountry  which  they  still  occupy  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube. 
They  grew  out  of  the  Roman  colonies,  which  spread  the  language  and 
civilization  of  Italy  in  those  regions  by  amalgamating  themselves  with  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  Dacian  population.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century 
a  portion  of  the  Wallachian  race  had  settled  in  Thessaly,  which,  from 
their  occupancy,  is  often  styled  in  Byzantine  history  Great  Wallachia. 
The  remains  of  this  Wallachian  colony  still  exist  in  that  part  of  the  chain 
of  Pindus  which  separates  Emrus  from  Thessaly,  where  they  now  inhabit 
the  towns  of  Metzovo  and  Kalarytes,  and  some  laree  villages.  Their 
whole  number,  however,  in  this  district  is  stated  by  Mr.  Finlay  not  to 
exceed  50,000  souls.  (For  the  description  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  see 
Haxbbook  for  Tcbkkt.)  Like  their  countrymen  north  of  the  Danube, 
the  Wallachs  of  Pindus  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  have  preserved 
their  own  language,  a  debased  Latin  strongly  resembling  Italian,  but 
netted  with  foreign  terms  and  idioms,  and  still  call  themselves  BoTnouni, 
Aomans  (in  German  Bomaner),   In  Slavonic,  WaUach,  or  Vlak,  signifies 
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a  Boman  or  Italian,  being  akin  to  tho  epithet  of  Welsh  or  Yelsh,  given  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Italianized  provincials  of  Britain,  ana  by  the 
Germans  to  the  Italians. 

Besides  keeping  flocks  and  cattle  in  their  native  mountains,  the  Wallachs 
are  to  be  found  in  nomade  encampments  throughout  Northern  Greece, 
whence  their  name  is  often  applied  by  the  Greeks,  indiscriminately  of  race, 
to  denote  any  wandering  shepherds.  They  p(;rform,  moreover,  a  great  part 
of  the  carrying  trade  between  Thessaly  and  Albania,  for  which  occupation 
Metzovo,  situated  near  the  Zygos  pass,  is  a  convenient  position.  The  Wal- 
lachs have  more  peaceable  habits  and  more  industry  than  the  Albanians ; 
and  if  they  are  endowed  with  less  native  acuteness  and  desire  for  in- 
formation Uian  the  Greeks,  they  possess  at  least  equal  steadiness  and 
perseverance. 
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lOHIAH  ISLANDS. 

SfEOIAL  IhTBODUOTOBT  ImrOBMATION. 

I.  Hitloriccil  Sketch  and  cuiudl  Conditionj  — 2.  Climatey  Soil,  &c. — 
3.  FadceU, — 4.  Money, — 6,  Shops,  ServanUy  Ae, — 6.  Inna  and  Aceom* 
modatioajbr  TrawiOen, 

1.  Historical  Sketch  Ain>  actual  Goitditiom,  &c. 

The  Ionian  lalAndB  lie  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  Acaruania,  and  the  Pelo^ 
ponncaua,  between  the  parallels  of  36°  and  40^^  N.  lat,  and  lO""  and  23°  £. 
long.  The  principal  islands,  with  their  area  and  population,  are  as 
follows ; — 


Name. 

Area  In  Square 
MUes. 

Population, 
(in  1871.) 

227 

72.466 

Gephalonia  .... 

348 

67,609 

Zante  

156 

44.567 

Santa  Maura  .... 

180 

20,892 

Ithaca  

45 

9,873 

118 

10,687 

26 

8,582 

Total  .  . 

1,100 

229,516 

Besides  the  aboTO  seven  islands,  there  are  a  number  of  others  of  minor 
importance^  Fano,  Merlera,  Salmatraki,  Antipaxo,  Mcganisi.  Gakmos, 
Petalk,  Cengotto,  Ac.,  dependent  on  them,  and  together  with  them  con» 
stitnting  the  Ionian  Idands.  Under  the  Venetian  regime,  Butrinto,  Parga, 
Prevesa,  Yonitza,  and  one  or  two  otiier  stations  on  the  coast  of  the  main- 
famd,  were  annexed  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and,  equally  with  them,  were 
goTemed  by  a  Proconsul,  styled  Proweditore  GeneraU. 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  each  of  the  islands  will  be  given  under  its 
separate  head,  for  in  former  times  thev  were  connected  by  no  common  bond 
of  nnioD«  but  formed  separate  states,  often  distinct  in  race  and  polity.  Like 
the  rest  of  Greece,  they  passed  under  the  Boman  sway,  and  in  the  decline  of 
the  Empire  were  partitioned  out  among  various  Latin  princes,  and  desolated 
laj  the  ravages  of  corsairs,  Christian  as  well  as  Mahommedan.  After  many 
vicissitndes,  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  or  Corfu,  placed  themselves  in 
A j>.  1386  under  the  sovereignity  of  Venice ;  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
Ionian  Sea  successively  fell  during  the  next  two  centuries  imder  the 
dominion  of  that  modem  Carthage.  The  Greek  possessions  of  the  Republic 
were  systematically  governed  b^  corruption  and  tyranny.  In  each  island, 
the  executive  was  composed  entirely  of  natives  of  Venice,  presided  over  by 
needy  and  rapacious  Froweditori,  sent  out  to  enrich  themselves,  after  the 
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old  Homan  fashion,  on  the  spoils  of  tHe  proyinces.  These  officials  rarely 
swerved  from  the  maxims  laid  down  for  their  guidance  by  the  famous 
Venetian  GounciUor  of  State,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  and  which  are  epitomized 
by  Daru  (*  Histoire  do  Venise,'  xxxix.  17)  as  follows  : — "  Dans  les  colonies  se 
souvenir  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  de  moins  sfir  que  la  fol  des  Grecs.  Etre  persuade 
qu'ils  paaseraient  sans  peine  sous  le  joug  des  Turcs,  k  Texemple  du  resto  de 
leur  nation.  Les  traiter  comme  des  animauz  feroces ;  lenr  rogner  les  dents 
et  les  griffes,  les  humilier  souvent ;  surtout  leur  6ter  les  occasions  de  s'a- 
guerrir.  Du  pain  et  le  bdion^  voilli  ce  qu'il  leur  faut ;  gardons  Thumanit^ 
pour  une  meilleure  occasion." 

In  conformity  with  these  amiable  precepts,  the  lonians  were  heavily  taxed 
for  the  support  of  the  Venetian  garrisons  and  fortresses ;  the  administration 
of  justice  was  utterly  corrupt ;  bribery  was  all-powerful  in  every  depart- 
ment of  government ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  was  embezzled  by 
the  collectors;  and  onen  war  was  waged  against  a  nationality  which  had 
endured  throughout  tne  vicissitudes  of  two  thousand  years.  The  young 
lonians  of  the  higher  orders  were  sent  to  the  Italian  Univerities,  where,  to 
quote  the  French  Qeneral  de.Vaudoncourt  (*  M^moires  sur  les  lies  loniennes,' 
cap.  ii.),  an  act  of  the  most  perfidious  Machiavelism,  decorated  with  the 
pompous  title  of  privilege,"  enabled  them  to  purchase  degrees  without 
passing  the  regular  examinations  required  of  other  students.  At  home,  all 
education  whatsoever  was  discouraged,  and  the  Greek  language  was  banished 
from  all  official  documents  and  from  the  society  of  the  upper  classes,  though 
the  peasants  in  the  country  districts  still  clung  fondly  to  their  national 
dialect  along  with  their  national  creed.  The  Roman  Catholic  was  declared 
the  dominant  Church,  though  it  numbered  among  its  votaries  few  beyond 
the  Venetian  settlers  and  tlieir  descendants.  Again,  some  of  the  insular 
oligarchies,  by  a  more  ample  use  of  corruption,  were  empowered  to  oppress 
and  overawe  their  own  coimtrymen :  hence  factions  arose  in  all  the  ihluiids, 
which,  though  the  laws  were  faithfully  and  rigidly  executed  under  the 
British  Protectorate, are  not  yet  totally  extinct;  and  from  time  to  time — as 
in  Cephalonia  in  1848  and  1849— have  broken  out  into  ci-uel  and  bloody 
excesses. 

On  the  fall  of  Venice  in  1797,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  transferred 
the  Ionian  Island  to  the  French  Republic,  and  they  were  occupied  by  a 
small  French  garrison,  which  was  ere  long  expelled  by  a  combined  Russian 
and  Turkish  expedition.  According  to  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  between 
the  Czar  and  the  8ultan  (March  21,  1800),  the  Ionian  Islands  were  now 
erected  into  a  separate  state,  under  the  vassalage  of  the  Porte,  and  diguiiied 
with  the  title  of  the  Septinsular  Republic.  But  within  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  all  the  Seven  Islands  had  been  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion 
against  their  general  government,  while  each  separate  island  had  also  risen 
repeatedly  against  its  local  authorities.  Horrors  rceenibling  those  of  the 
Corcyrsean  factions  described  by  Thucydides  were  of  daily  occurrence ;  in 
Zante  alone  assassinations  have  been  bo  numerous  as  one  for  each  day  in  the 
year— an  unusual  average  for  a  population  of  less  than  40,000.  Terrified 
by  this  condition  of  their  affairs,  the  principal  lonians  sent,  in  1802,  an 
envoy  named  Naranzi  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  to  implore  his  immediate 
interference,  as  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  such  anarchy.  Naranzi 
was  instructed  to  state  that  the  lonians  were  disposed  to  receive  with  blind 
resignation  whatever  new  constitution  might  be  granted  to  them ;  that  they 
wished  it  to  bo  the  work  of  the  "adorable  band"  of  the  Autocrat  himself, 
or,  at  all  events,  of  "  a  single  legislator ;"  and  that  it  should  be  Buppr)rted 
by  "  an  imposing  force  of  Russian  soldiers."  In  consequence  of  this  acldress, 
the  Czar  empowered  his  plenipotentiary,  Count  Mocenigo,  a  native  of  Zante, 
to  remodel  the  form  of  govermnent  established  in  1800 ;  and  under  his 
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anspioes,  new  fonoB  of  administzation  were  proclaimed  both  in  1803  and 
1806.  But  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  the  Islands  were  surrendered 
by  Ruaria  to  Napoleon,  when  the  Septinsular  Republio  ceased  to  exist/' 
and  was  incorporated  with  the  French  Empire.  In  1809  and  1810,  all  the 
iiilaods,  except  Corfu  and  Paxo,  were  captured  by  an  English  expedition, 
which  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants.  Paxo  fell  early 
in  1814 ;  Corfu  itself  saved  from  attack  by  its  strong  fortresses  and  largo 
French  garrison,  was  strictly  blockaded  until  the  fsdl  of  Napoleon,  when 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  restored  Bourbons  was  to  direct  its  surrender  to 
the  British  forces.  Finally,  on  November  5, 1815,  a  Treaty  was  signed  at 
Paris  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  England, 
whereby  the  Ionian  Islands,  of  which  England  was  then  in  actual  possession 
— six  by  right  of  conquest  and  one  by  surrender  from  the  French— were 
erected  into  *'a  free  and  independent  state"  under  the  immediate  and 
ezcZttstoe  protection  of  the  British  Crown.  Moreoyer,  the  military  command 
of  the  ishmds  was  reserved  to  the  Protecting  Sovereign,  who  was  to  be 
represented  by  a  Lord  High  Commissioner,  invested  with  authority  to 
regulate  the  laws  and  general  administration,  the  forms  of  summoning  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  its  proceedings  in  drawing  up  a  Constitutional 
Charter. 

8ir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  first  Lord  High  Commissioner,  was  an  officer 
of  great  talents  and  experience,  and  is  well  described  by  his  usual  sobriquet 
of  King  Tom.  A  Constitutional  Charter  drawn  up  under  his  direction  was 
adopted  by  l^e  Ionian  Constituent  Assembly  in  1817.  In  it  were  embodied 
with  great  skill  such  principles  of  liberty  as  would  enable  the  Protecting 
Power  to  grant,  as  soon  as  the  people  should  be  fitted  to  receive  it,  a  com* 
plete  system  of  self-government.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of 
the  Constitution  of  1817,  and  of  various  functionaries  employed  under  its 
proviaiona,  it  undoubtedly  conferred  on  the  lonians  thirty  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  their  countiy.  Justice  was 
at  last  administered  among  them  without  corruption ;  the  revenue  was  freed 
from  peculation;  life  and  property  became  secure;  the  people  were  no 
longer  a  despised  or  degraded  caste ;  the  native  functionaries  were  treated 
with  respect  and  courtesy ;  and  every  man,  high  and  low,  found  in  every 
representative  of  England  a  power  with  both  the  will  and  the  means  to 
support  the  right  and  redress  the  wrong.  At  the  same  time,  every  form  of 
material  prosperity  received  an  impetus ;  excellent  roads,  previously  un- 
known in  the  Levant,  were  made  throughout  the  islands ;  harbours,  quays, 
and  aqueducts  were  constructed ;  trade  and  agriculture  were  enconraged ; 
educational  institutions  for  every  class  and  grade  were  founded :  taxation 
was  Ught,  and  levied  almost  exclusively  on  imports  and  exports ;  direct  and 
muncipal  taxes  of  all  kinds  were  nearly  unknown. 

In  1848  and  1849,  Lord  Seaton,  then  Lord  High  Commissioner,  intro- 
duced some  sweeping  changes  into  the  Ionian  Constitution,  including  vote 
by  ballot,  a  very  extended  suffrage,  and  a  liberty  of  the  pross  piactically 
leu  restricted  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  protecting  power  and  the  protected  people  were  not,  however,  so 
smooth  and  cordial  after  as  before  these  reforms.  For  fidl  information  on 
the  political  history  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Parliamentary  Papers  published  on  the  subject  at  various  periods  between 
1816  and  the  present  time. 

The  Lord  High  Commissioner  was  the  representative  of  the  protecting 
sovereign,  had  a  veto  on  all  the  acts  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  conducted 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  state,  and  had  under  his  own  immeoiate  control 
the  police  and  health  departments.  He  was  represented  in  each  of  the  six 
nothem  ialandB  by  an  English  functionary  styled  Resident,  whose  position. 
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with  respect  to  the  local  goyemment,  was  as  that  of  the  Iiord  High  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  the  general  government. 

The  Senate  was  the  Upper  House  of  Legislature,  and  also  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  State.  It  consisted  of  a  president,  nominated  for  five  years 
by  the  protecting  sovereign,  and  of  five  members,  one  for  each  of  the  four 
larger  islands  (Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura),  the  three  smaller 
islands  supplying  one  senator  in  rotation.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
were  nominat(Bd  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  three  of  the  five 
chosen  out  of  the  Assembly.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  Senate,  like 
that  of  the  Assembly,  was  five  years. 

The  Assembly  consisted  of  forty-two  deputies ;  of  whom  Corfu,  Cepha^t 
Ionia,  and  Zante  returned  ten  each,  Santa  Maura  six,  and  Ithaca,  Cerigo, 
and  Paxo  two  each.   It  met  at  Corfu  every  second  year. 

Besides  the  general  government,  of  which  Corfu  was  the  seat,  each  of 
the  seven  islands  had  also  a  local  government,  consisting  of  a  municipal 
council,  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and  presided  over  by  an  Ionian  func- 
tionary, styled  Eparch. 

Since  1852,  Greek  has  been  tho  official  language  of  the  Ionian  govern- 
ment and  courts  of  law.  Previously,  Italian  was  used.  A  treaty  was 
signed  in  London  on  the  29th  of  March,  1864,  between  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  on  the  other  part,  by  which  the  Queen, 
on  certain  conditions,  consented  to  renounce  the  protectorate  over  the 
Ionian  Islands ;  and  in  consequence  of  which  Her  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  their  character  of  signing  parties 
to  the  convention  of  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  and  in  accordance  with  tho  wish 
expressed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  recognized  the  union  of  tbose  islands  to  the  Hellenic  Kingdom. 
It  was  stipulated  in  this  treaty  that  Corfu  and  Paxo  with  their  dependencies 
were  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  perpetual  neutrality. 

The  judicial  power  is  lodged  in  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Police  Courts  esta- 
blished in  all  the  Islands  with  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ajroopagus  at 
Athens. 

The  Crreek  Church  was  restored  by  the  Constitution  of  1817  to  its  proper 
position  as  the  dominant  creed  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Some  of  the  Sees 
are  very  ancient,  and  the  names  of  Ionian  bishops  appe&r  in  the  records  of 
the  early  ecclesiastical  councils.  Each  of  the  seven  islands  possesses  its 
own  bishop,  elected  by  the  clergy,  approved  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Greece, 
and  confinned  by  the  King.  The  prelates  of  three  smaller  islands  enjoy 
the  title  of  Bishop  ('Eirfo-icoiros)  simply ;  whereas  the  Bishops  of  Corcyra, 
Cephalonia,  Zacynthns,  and  Leucas  are  styled  Metropolitans  (JAifrpQ' 
ToAiTflu),  and,  though  without  suffiugans,  have  the  rank  of  archbishops. 

There  is  a  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  at  Corfu ;  but  the  number  of  Latins 
in  all  the  islands  amounts  only  to  a  few  thousands,  of  whom  the  greater- 
part  are  aliens,  or  descendants  of  aliens.  The  Anglican  communion  is 
represented  by  a  chaplain  stationed  at  Corfu,  and  by  one  likewise  at 
Zante. 

Titles  of  Honour. — About  fifty  Ionian  families  enjoyed  the  title  of  Count, 
conferred  on  their  ancestors  in  former  days  by  the  Venetians  for  civil  or 
military  services,  but  according  to  the  Greek  constitution  such  titles 
cannot  be  recognized.  The  English  Order  of  8t.  Michael  and  8t.  Oeorge 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  distinguished  lonians  and 
Maltese,  and  such  British  subjects  as  should  have  filled  high  offices  in 
those  islands  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  principal  Public  Instiiutions  are  established  at  Corfu.  Such  are — 
the  Penitentiary,  constructed  on  a  plan  which  admits  of  the  introduction 
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of  the  most  approved  systems  of  classification  and  prison  discipline ;  the 
LoMcUic  Atylum,  in  the  suburb  of  San  Rocco,  near  the  Penitentiary ;  the 
cml  Infirmary^  FowndUng  HoepUdl,  Foor-hotue,  &c, 

Edmeatien, — Primary  sehoois  have  been  established  in  all  the  chief 
villagea ;  and  in  each  island  there  are  also  a  Secondary  or  grammar  school, 
a  lyoenm,  and  a  gymnawnm,  supported  by  Government.  The  University, 
foonded  at  Corfu,  in  1823,  by  the  late  £arl  of  Gnilford,  an  enthusiastic 
Philhellene.  has  been  suppressed  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  witii  the  Greek  longdom.  A  small  collection  of  antiquities  is 
preseiTed  in  the  basement  storv  of  what  was  the  seat  of  the  University,  a 
building  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Esplanade,  formerly  a  Venetian 
barrack.   There  is  also  a  tolerably  good  Library  in  it 

The  character  of  the  Ionian  population  has  been  summed  up  as  follows 
by  General  8ir  Charles  Napier,  who  was  resident  in  Cephalonia  for  several 
yean: — ^  However  full  of  faults  the  lonians  may  be,  I  maintain  that  they 
have  not  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  corruptness  of  the  Venetian 
domination,  from  those  human  frailties  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  small 
societies,  and  from  a  natural  vehemence  of  character  which  distinguishes 
the  Greek  people;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  endowed  with  virtues 
that  are  no  leas  prominent  If  they  have  received  much  evil  from  education, 
they  have  reoetTOd  much  good  from  nature ;  and  I  found  more  of  the  latter 
than  the  state  of  society  led  me  to  expect.  The  richer  classes  are  lively 
and  agreeable  in  their  manners ;  and,  among  the  men,  many  are  well- 
infonned.  The  women  possess  both  bioauty  and  wit  in  abundance,  but 
their  education  has  been,  generally  speaking,  much  neglected.  The  poor 
are  not  less  industrious  than  other  southern  nations;  and  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  inteUigenoe  characterises  all  ranks.  A  spirit  of  commercicd 
enterprise  distinguishes  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Cephalonia ;  they  are 
foU  of  pleasant  humour  and  vivacity ;  and  their  resemblance  to  the  Irish 
people  is  striking  in  everything  but  their  sobriety;  for,  though  the 
Cepnalonian  labourer  drinks  freely  of  the  potent  wines,  which  his  moun- 
tains so  abundantly  produce,  yet  a  drunken  man  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  and, 
amongst  the  rich,  inebriety  is  unknown.*  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  have  passed  the  most  pleasant  years  of  my  life." — 
Napier^s  ^Colonies*'  London,  1833. 

2.  CuxATE,  Soil,  &c. 

The  CUmate  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  generally  temperate,  but  subject 
to  sudden  changes.  Their  winter  is  rather  too  rainy,  and  their  summer  is 
rather  too  hot,  but  their  spring  and  autumn  are  delicious.  The  average 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  44^  to  91°  Fahrenheit;  the  annual 
average  of  rainy  days  is  little  short  of  100.  It  is  not,  however,  from 
variations  in  the  barometer  and  thermometer  that  the  climate  can  at  all 
be  appreciated,  the  most  minute  registers  often  faUing  to  account  for  tho 
sensations  which  are  communicated  to  tiie  feelings  by  the  various  winds ; 
and  a  stranger  must  have  resided  some  time  in  the  islands  to  be  able 
to  describe  or  even  imagine  them.  The  Scirooeo^  which  blows  from  the 
aouth-east  is  the  most  depressing  and  disagreeable.  Frost  is  rare;  and 
snow  seldom  falls  except  on  the  tope  of  the  hills.  Hurricanes  (called 
here  boratcas)  are  fluent ;  as  are  uso  earthquakes,  especially  in  Zante, 
Santa  Bfanra,  and  Cephalonia. 

These  islands  have,  generally  speaking,  rugged  irregular  coasts,  and  a 

*  Tenpenmoe  is  oertainly  a  very  Reneral  vlrtae  of  the  Greek  race.  The  Qyui^ne 
vTlters  TkUculed  the  **  nnwieldy  intemperance  "  of  the  Westeni  naUons,  *'  If,"  says  Gibbon, 
*  i  may  re|ieal  the  eKttxe  of  the  mea^  Greeks  "  (chap.  Illi,). 
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very  uneven  snrfaca  Their  geological  formation  is  mainly  limestone, 
intermixed  with  grey  gypsum,  and  masses  of  sandstone;  and  there  are 
few  organic  remains.  The  soil  is  more  favourable  for  olives  and  vines 
than  for  com,  which  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  surface  available  for  tillage  is  laid  out  in 
currant-grounds,  vineyards,  and  olive-plantations.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
imported  in  numbers  from  Greece  and  Albania.  Agriculture  is  not  very 
far  advanced,  especially  in  Corfu,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  minute 
divisions  of  property.  The  land  is  principiBliy  in  the  hands  of  small 
proprietors,  who  let  it  out  to  the  peasantry  on  the  m/toyer  system,  receiving 
a  stipulated  portion  of  the  produce  as  rent.  The  people  of  the  southern 
islands  are  more  industrious  than  the  Corfiots,  partly  because  they  are 
encouraged  bv  the  gentry  residing  on  their  estates  during  some  part  of 
each  year ;  whereas  in  Corfu,  the  taste  for  a  town  life,  imiversal  under  the 
Venetian  regimey  still  exercises  general  influence.  The  Oorflot  proprietor 
has  hitherto  resided  but  little  in  his  country  house ;  and  his  land  has  been 
neglected,  while  he  has  continued  in  the  practice]  of  his  forefathers,  who 
preferred  watching  opportunities  at  the  seat  of  a  corrupt  government  to 
improving  their  fortunes  by  the  more  legitimate  means  of  honourable 
exertion  and  attention  to  their  patrimony.  In  this  respect,  however,  as  in 
BO  many  others,  a  material  change  for  the  better  has  taJcen  place  since  the 
Islands  came  under  British  protection. 

The  lonians  possess  no  manufactures  of  importance.  A  little  soap  is 
exported  from  Zante;  and  earthenware,  silk,  blankets,  and  goat-nair 
carpets  are  also  made  to  some  extent  in  the  islands.  The  wives  of  the 
peasants  spin  and  weave  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  suflicient  for  the 
use  of  their  families.  Some  pretty  jewellery  is  made  in  the  towns,  especially 
rings  and  brooches  exhibiting  the  emblems  of  the  seven  islands,  as  found 
on  ancient  coins  and  medals. 

8.  Packets. 

For  an  account  of  the  steamers  from  Trieste,  Ac.,  see  General  Intro- 
duction, b.  The  quickest  communication  between  England  and  Corfu  is 
by  Brindisi.  Letters,  &c.,  can  arrive  by  this  route  in  three  and  a  half 
days  from  London.  There  are  post-offices  in  all  the  islands.  That  at 
Corfu  is  near  the  Waterport.   There  is  also  a  telegraph  office. 

Austrian  steamers  keep  up  a  communication  once  a  week  between  Corfu, 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  and  Cerigo.  There  is  likewise, 
twice  a  week,  communication  between  those  islands  and  between  some 
of  them  and  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  means  of  the  Hellenic  Steam 
Navigation  Company's  vessels.  The  communication  between  Corfu  and 
Brindisi  is  by  Italian  steamers,  and  by  those  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's. 
A  steamer  leaves  Brindisi  every  Friday  at  I'dO  p.m.,  and  one  every  Sunday 
at  2  P.M.,  for  Corfu  (1871).  Sailing  boats  can  always  be  hired  in  all  the 
islands  for  excursions  among  them,  or  to  the  mainland.  (See  General 
Introduction,  K)* 

4.  Monet. 

The  money  in  general  circulation  in  the  Ionian  Islands  is : — 
Gcild  coins. — All  gold  coins,  especially  British  Sovereigns  and  Half- 
sovereigns,  and  French  Napoleons  and  Half-Napoleons. 

*  'EngUsta  steamers  call  at  irrefnilAr  Intervals,  bat  with  more  or  less  flnpqneacy,  at  Oorfa, 
Zante,  ftc.,  and  afford  travellers  the  convenient  means  of  retamlng  by  sea  to  Liverpool,  or  to 
some  Intermediate  port,  or  of  9en<)lng  extra  luggage,  or  purcbaoes,  to  I^i^lap4, 
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SUver. — British  Crowns  and  Half-crowns,  Shillings,  and  Sixpences,  and 
German,  Sicilian,  French,  and  Mexican  dollars,  and  all  other  coin^ 
specified  in  the  Greek  tariff. 

«.  d. 

Spanish  Pillar  dollar  (CoUmnato)  =44 
Mexican  and  South  American  dollar  =  44 
Austrian  and  Venetian  dollar  =42 
French  5-franc  piece  =s  4  0 

CojmeT' — ^Lepta,  of  which  ten  equal  Id. 

N.B. — Small  accounts  are  often  calculated  in  dboH,  an  imaginary  coin, 
of  which  two  equal  0*1  of  a  penny. 

In  the  Ionian  Islands,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Levant,  bargains  are  generally 
made  in  Spanish  dollars,  or  oolonnatiy  in  Greek  AttmiWa, 

There  is  an  Ionian  bank  established  at  Corfu,  with  branches  at  Cepha- 
Ionia  and  Zante,  as  also  in  Patras  and  Athens.  The  principal  direction  is 
at  31,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  8.E.  The  Ionian  Bank  notes  are  printed 
in  Greek,  and  are  current  in  all. the  Seven  Islands.  They  can  be  changed 
at  Athens  and  Patras,  as  elsewhere  in  Greece.  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  as  also 
Barff  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Courage,  are  private  bankers  at  Corfu. 


5.  Shops,  Sebvants,  &c. 

There  are  very  few  English  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  at  Corfu.  It 
has  been  already  stated,  that  it  will  be  the  better  course  for  travellers  to 
make  Athens  their  head-quarters;  but  those  who  prefer  to  begin  their 
journey  on  the  mainland  from  Corf  a,  must  procure  their  travelling  equipage 
and  hire  a  servant,  to  act  as  guide  and  interpreter,  before  leaving  that 
ishmd  (see  Gejibral  Introduction,  A,  j).  Among  the  many  individuals 
who  will  offer  themselves,  the  traveller  should  engage  no  one  who  is  not 
wen  recommended  by  his  previous  employers,  for  much  of  the  comfort  of 
his  journey  will  depend  on  his  selection.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  servant  chosen  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  districts  to 
be  visited,  and  be  possessed  of  knowledge  of  the  places  \^  here  horses  are 
to  be  hired  and  lodgings  procured,  of  the  people,  the  roads,  the  distances,  &c. 
He  should  be  able  to  speak  Albanian  as  well  as  Greek.  He  should 
likewise  understand  cooking,  and  be  capable  of  taking  upon  himself  the 
trrjuble  and  responsibility  of  making  bargains  and  purchasing  everything 
that  is  required.  The  person  selected  should  be  strong,  active,  and  able  to 
undergo  great  fatigue.  The  usual  wages  for  a  good  servant  are  one 
dollar  a  day,  exclusive  of  board.  Many  will  go  for  less,  and  some  will 
demand  more;  it  is  never  wise  or,  in  the  end,  economical,  to  take  an 
inferior  servant,  and  be  perpetually  annoyed  by  his  blunders,  ignorance, 
and  delays  (General  iHTRODrcnoN,  f). 


6.  Ikns,  and  AoooinffODATiON  PGR  Travellers,  &c. 

The  best  hotels  at  Corfu  are  The  Hotel  de  St.  Oearge,  The  Club  Hotel, 
the  Hotel  d^Europe,  the  Hdtel  d^Orient,  and  La  Bella  Venezia,  Here,  as 
in  the  S.  of  Europe  generally,  a  bargain  should  be  made  for  meals  and 
aooommodation.  Saddle-horses  may  be  hired  at  Corfu  for  about  a  dollar 
a  day ;  if  taken  for  a  week  or  a  month,  the  charge  diminishes  in  proportion. 
Carriages  may  likewlBe  be  engaged  in  the  same  manner. 

There  is  a  small  inn  at  Ajgostoli,  the  chief  town  of  Oephalonia  ;*'and 
sDoiher  in  Zante,  the  accommmlation  in  which  is  very  bad.   There  are  no 
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inns  in  the  smaller  islands,  though  lodgings  may  be  proonred  in  all  of 
them. 

There  are  Theatres  at  Corfu  and  at  Cephalonia,  where  Italian  operas  are 
given  during  the  winter,  and  plays  ana  amateur  representations  at  other 
seasons. 

British  subjects  will  have  no  trouble  about  their  luggage  or  passports  on 
landing  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 


ROUTES 

AND 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  ISLANDS. 


1.  OORPU  (CORCTBA,  KtpKUpa)* 

It  may  safely  be  asserted,  without 
prejudice  to  tlie  poetical  fame  of  Ithaca, 
that  of  all  the  Ionian  Islands,  Cor- 
cyra,  or  Corfu  (an  Italian  corruption 
of  Kopv^4  the  Byzantine  name  for  the 
island,  derived  from  the  two  peaks, 
or  Kopv^aU  on  which  the  citadel  is  now 
built),  is  the  one  which  in  all  ages  has 
played  the  most  important  part  on  the 
stage  of  history.  From  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  beautiful  scenery  and 
<lelightful  climate,  it  forms  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  like  Madeira  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  Its  geographical 
position  on  the  high  road  of  naviga- 
tion between  Greece  and  Italy  has 
made  Corcyra  a  possession  of  great 
importance  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times,  "  Here  (*  Thucydides,* 
vi.  42)  was  passed  in  review  that 
splendid  armament  which  was  destined 
to  prish  at  Syracuse — ^the  Moscow  of 
Athenian  ambition.  Here— 400  years 
later — ^the  waters  of  Actium  saw  a 
WDrld  lost  and  won.  Here  again, 
after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries, 
met  together  those  Christian  Powers 
which  oflf  Lepanto  dealt  to  the  Turkish 

•  For  an  aooonnt  of  the  hotels,  shopa,  Ac.,  of 
Corfu,  see  Ihtbouucxion. 


fleet— SO  long  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  Europe — a  blow  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered."  But  our  space  will 
allow  us  to  draw  only  an  outline  of  the 
glories  of  Corfu— the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  these  regions  under  both  the 
Venetians  and  the  English— and  for 
so  many  ages  the  key  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  one  of  the  main  outposts  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  ancients  universally  regarded 
Corcyra  as  identical  with  the  Homeric 
Scheria  (derived,  perhaps,  from  the 
Phoanician  »chara^  commerce)^  where 
the  enterprising  and  sea-loving  Phaea- 
cians  dwelt,  governed  by  their  King 
Alcinous.  The  island  is  said  also  to 
have  been  called  from  its  shape  Dre- 
pane  (Apcireiyi}),  or  the  Sickle;  it 
describes  a  curve,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  towards  the  W. ;  its  length 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  about  40  miles; 
the  breadth  is  greatest  in  the  N., 
where  it  is  nearly  20  miles,  but  it 
gradually  tapers  towards  its  8.  ex- 
tremity. The  historical  name  of  Cor- 
cyra appears  first  in  'Herodotus/ 
About  B.C.  734  a  colony  was  planted 
here  by  the  Corinthians;  and  that 
maritime  activity  for  which  the  Cor- 
cyrseans  were  afterwards  celebrated 
may  have  partly  arisen  from  the 
fusion  of  the  Dorians  with  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants.  Homer  states  that 
the  Phssaoians  had  come  &om  Sicily ; 
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but  it  aeeaa  probable  that  they  were 
a  branch  of  the  Libnnuanfl,  that 
enterprising  and  sea-faiing  people 
who  long  continued  to  oocnpy  the 
more  noithemly  islands  in  the  Adriatic 
Along  the  Dalmatian  and  Illyrian 
shores.  Corcyra  soon  became  rich 
and  powof nl  by  its  extensiTe  com- 
meroe,  and  fonnaed  many  ooloniee  on 
the  neighbouring  mainland,  sach  as 
Epidaomas,  Apollonia,  Lenoas,  and 
Anactorinm.  So  rapid  was  their  pro- 
speritr  that  the  oolonints  soon  became 
fennioable  rivals  of  their  mother- 
eonntry ;  and  about  b.c.  665  a  battle 
was  fboght  between  their  fleets,  which 
is  memorable  as  the  most  ancient  sea- 
^ht  on  record.  Corcyra  appears  to 
hare  been  subjugated  by  Periander 
(Herod.,  iiL  49,  seg.X  ^ 
reoorered  its  independence.  During 
the  Persian  war  the  Corc3means  are 
stated  by  Herodotus  (vii.  16b)  to  have 
I^yed  false  to  the  national  cause,  and 
their  names  did  not  appear  on  the 
master-roll  of  Salamis.  At  a  later 
period  Corcyra,  by  invoking  the  aid 
of  Athens  against  the  Corinthians, 
became  one  of  the  proximate  causes 
of  the  Peloponnecian  war.  During 
the  progress  of  that  contest  her  poli- 
tical power  and  importance  were  irre- 
trievably mined,  in  consequence  of 
the  fierce  fiaetioos  and  civil  dissen- 
saoos  which  agitated  the  island,  and 
in  which  both  the  aristocratical  and 
popular  parties  were  guilty  of  the 
most  horrible  atrocities.  It  has  been 
tndy  observed,  that  it  was  the  state 
nf  parties  and  of  politics  at  Corcyra 
that  the  greatest  of  ancient  historians 
made  the  subject  of  a  solemn  disqui- 
Mtion,  considering  that  they  were  a 
type  of  the  general  condition  of  Greece 
at  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian 
var,  and  that  the  picture  which  he 
then  drew  of  his  countrymen  belongs, 
in  its  main  outlines,  to  all  ages  and 
nations.  He  who  would  discuss  that 
most  interesting  problem,  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  Modem  Greeks, 
tan.  hardly  do  wrong  in  adopting  for 
his  obeervations  the  same  basis  as 
Thnt^des." 
For  some  generations  after  the  Pelo- 
ar  the  fortunes  of  Corcyra 


were  various.  Thongh  it  appears  never 
to  have  recovered  its  former  political 
consequence,  a  gorgeous  picture  of  the 
fertility  and  opulence  of  the  island  in 
B.C.  378  has  been  drawn  by  Xenophon 
(Hellen.,  vi  2).  When  it  was  invaded 
in  that  year  by  the  Spartans  under 
Mnasippus,  it  is  represented  as  being 
in  the  nighest  state  of  cultivation  and 
full  of  the  richest  produce ;  with  fields 
admirably  tilled,  and  vineyards  in 
surpassing  condition;  with  splendid 
farm-buildings,  well-appointed  wine- 
cellora,  and  abundance  of  cattle.  The 
hostile  soldiers,  we  are  told,  while  en- 
riching themselves  by  their  depredar 
tions,  became  so  pampered  with  the 
plenty  around  them  that  they  refused 
to  drink  any  wine  that  was  not  of 
the  first  quality.  At  a  later  period  the 
island  was  alternately  seized  by  the 
Spartans,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Mace- 
donians. King  Pyrrhus,  of  Epirus, 
occupied  it  during  his  Italian  wars; 
and  it  finally  fell  under  the  Roman 
dominion  b.o.  229.  From  its  situation 
near  Brandisium  and  D3rrrachium — 
the  Dover  and  Calais  of  the  ancients 
— Corcyra  was  frequently  visited  by 
illustrious  Romans.  Here  Augustus 
assembled  his  fleet  before  the  Dattle 
of  Actium,  and  we  have  notices  of  the 
presence  of  TibuUus,  Cato,  and  of 
Cicero,  whose  friend  Atticus  possessed 
large  estates  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Epulis— probably  in  the  plain  of 
Butrinto,  now  so  much  resorted  to  by 
English  shooting-parties.  The  last 
mention  of  Corcyra  in  the  ancient 
authors  seems  to  have  been  that  by 
Suetonius,  who  relates  that  the  Em- 
peror Nero,  on  his  vfay  to  Greece, 
sang  and  danced  before  the  altar  of 
Jupiter  at  Cassiope. 

Henceforward  there  is  little  notice 
of  Corfu  until  the  times  of  the  Cra- 
sades,  when  its  geographical  position 
caused  it  to  be  greatly  frequented. 
Robert  Guiscard  seized  the  island  in 
A.D.  1081,  during  his  wars  with  the 
Eastern  Empire;  and  another  great 
Norman  Chief,  Richard  I.  of  England^ 
landed  here  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land  in  A.p.  1193.  After  re- 
maining in  the  island  for  some  timet 
he  continued  his  voyage  to  Ragusa, 
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whence  proceeding  by  land  towards 
his  dominions,  he  was  made  captive 
by  the  Duke  of  Austria. 

During  the  decline  qf  the  Empire, 
Corfu  underwent  many  changes  of 
fortune,  being  sometimes  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  Emperors,  sometimes  in 
those  of  various  Latin  princes,  par- 
ticularly of  the  House  of  Anjou,  then 
governing  Naples,  and  always  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  freebooters  and 
pirates.  At  length,  a.d.  1386,  the  in- 
habitants sent  a  deputation  to  Venice 
to  implore  the  protection  of  that  Re- 
public, under  whose  sovereigniity  they 
remained  until  its  downfall  in  a.d. 
1797.  We  have  already  drawn  an  out- 
line of  the  political  condition  of  the 
lonians  under  Venetian  rule,  and  of 
theur  subsequent  fortunes  until  united 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  Venice 
made  Corfu  her  principal  arsenal  and 
pairU  d^appui  in  Greece,  and  sur- 
rounded the  town  with  extensive  and 
massive  fortifications,  whicii  set  at 
defiance  the  whole  power  of  the  Otto- 
mans in  the  assaults  of  1537  and  1570, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  celebrated  siege 
of  1716,  remarkable  as  the  last  great 
attempt  of  the  Turks  to  extend  their 
conquests  in  Christendom.  On  this 
occasion  the  Republic  was  fortunate 
in  its  selection  as  Commandant  at 
Corfu  of  Marshal  Schulemberg,  a  brave 
and  skilful  German  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  had  served  under  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  King  of  Saxony.  WhUo  direct- 
ing the  retreat  of  a  division  of  the 
Saxon  army  before  the  Swedes,  he 
had  formerly  extricated  himself,  when 
apparently  lost,  by  throwing  his  forces 
over  the  river  Oder— a  manoeuvre 
which  drew  from  Charles  XII.  him- 
self the  exclamation,  Schulemberg 
has  conquered  us  to-day  1"  A  statue 
of  the  Marshal,  erected  by  the  Senate 
of  Venice,  stands  on  the  esplanade 
at  Corfii,  in  front  of  the  gate  of  the 
Citadel.* 

The  Turkish  fleet  of  60  ships-of- 
war,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
appeared  before  the  place  on  July 
5th,  1716;  they  were  commanded  by 

*  A  Bister  of  Schulemberg  was  one  of  the  two 
mistresses  of  Qeorge  I.  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
by  him  created  Dachea  of  KendaL 


the  Capitan-Pasha  or  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  the  Empire  in  person ;  while 
the  Seraskier  or  General-in-Chief  led 
the  army  of  30,000  picked  troops, 
which  was  ferried  across  oy  the  boate  of 
the  fleet  from  Butrinto  to  Govino.  On 
July  8,  the  Venetian  fleet  entered  the 
northern  channel,  and  by  saluting  the 
Virgin  of  Cassopo  gave  notice  of  their 
approach  to  the  Turks,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage. During  the  subsequent 
siege,  neither  party  felt  sufficiently 
strong  to  force  on  a  sea-fight,  but 
stood,  as  it  were,  at  bay,  the  Otto- 
man vessels  stretching  across  from 
Butrinto  to  GU>vino,  and  the  Vene- 
tians from  Vido  to  Say^a. 

On  July  16,  the  Seraskier  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters  at  Potamo, 
and  laid  waste  the  country  far  and 
wide,  the  peasantry  having  mostly 
taken  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  garrison  amounted  to  5000 
men,  chiefly  Germans,  Slavonians,  and 
Italians.  The  Turks  erected  batteries 
on  Mount  Olivette,  above  the  suburb 
of  Manduchio,  on  August  1,  and,  after 
several  failures,  carried  Mount  Abra- 
ham by  assault  on  August  3.  Their 
advanced  works  were  then  abandoned 
by  the  besieged,  when  the  Turks 
pushed  their  approaches  through  the 
suburb  of  Castrodes,  and  closely  in- 
vested the  town.  For  several  days 
there  were  frequent  assaults  by  the 
Infidels  and  sorties  of  the  Christians, 
with  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  the 
inhabitants,  including,  it  is  said,  even 
the  priests  and  the  women,  fighting 
along  with  the  soldiers  on  the  ram- 
parts and  in  the  trenches.  An  hour 
before  daybreak  on  August  19  the 
Turks  made  their  grand  assault,  and 
effected  a  lodgment  in  Searponi.  an 
outwork  of  Fort  Neuf.  Schulemberg 
then  headed  a  sally  in  person,  and 
after  a  desperate  contest  drove  them 
from  this  vantage-ground  with  im- 
mense loss.  In  the  night  of  the  22nd 
they  retreated  to  Govino,  re-embarked, 
and  sailed  away  to  Constantinople, 
where  both  the  Admiral  and  the 
General  paid  with  their  lives  the 
penalty  of  their  failure.  The  Turks 
abandoned  in  their  trenches  all  their 
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ammunition  and  stores,  including  78 
pieees  of  artillery ;  and  Uiey  are  stated 
to  have  lost,  during  the  siege  of  5 
weeks,  fall  half  their  army  in  action 
aad  by  disease,  for  it  was  the  most 
deadly  period  of  a  Tery  unhealthy 
ieason.  The  Venetians  lost  2000  out 
of  their  garrison  of  5000  men  * 

The  finst  approach  to  Corfu,  whether 
from  the  north  or  the  south,  is  ex- 
tremely striking.  The  south  channel 
vill  be  described  hereafter  (Section 
n.,  Bte.  1).  Coming  from  the  north, 
the  traTeller  sails  dose  under  those 

**  Thnnder-cUflii  of  fear, 
Tie  Aaocennniui  moanUms  of  old  fame  " — 

an  uninterrupted  lofty  chain,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  very  brink  of  the 
sea  in  precipitous  dim  or  rugged  de- 
dirities,  and  terminating  in  craggy 
peaks,  capped  with  snow  during  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Here  and  there  an 
Albanian  hamlet  hangs  like  a  snow- 
vreath  on  the  mountain-side.  Wher- 
erer  there  is  a  break  in  the  heavy 
imwBPH  of  cloud  which  robe  so  often 
the  further  siumnits  of  the  Pindus 
lange,  and  the  sun  of  Greece  tints 
tbem  at  mid-day  with  golden,  at  even 
with  rosy,  radiance,  the  mind  delights 
to  figure  to  itself,  far  away  amid  those 
dim  mysterious  crags,  the  region  of  the 
*'  wintry  Dodona,*"  now  shorn,  indeed, 
of  its  ancient  sanctity  and  honour,  but 
still  tenanted,  as  in  Homer's  time,  by 
a  race  ^  with  unwashed  feet  and  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground."  (R,  zri.  235.) 
As  we  aoYanoe,  the  coast  of  Corfu 

*  An  eaeeeUent  aoooontof  the  siege  of  Oorfta  fn 
IflC  wOt  be  foDDd  In  tbe  *Gorpa  FkiperB  of  the 
Hani  E^cineerB.'  vol.  i.,  pp.  362-272. 

'ihe  bcM.  special  authcoitieB  on  the  antiquities 
uA  hialory  of  the  Island  are  :— 

'Hisioria  di  Oorfti/  da  Andrea  Marmora, 
TcBiee.  1ST2;  which  contains  nracfa  corlona 
tafatiUBtlun  and  several  prints  of  the  town  and 
iMUima  In  thdr  medberval  aspe^ 

'  Priaonlla  Corey  ra,'  car&  A.  M.  Qalrinl.  1 725 ; 
a  tRattae  In  Latin  on  the  aotiqaities  of  Corfu 
fagra  Boman  OathoUc  Arohhlshop  of  the  island. 

'Blostrizlont  CoTdresi/  da  Andrea  Hustoxidi, 
Wlaiio,  1811 ;  comments  on  tbe  history  of  his 
wtwe  Want  bj  a  Corfiot  noble  of  literary  dis- 
ttoettDo. 

*U  tre  Coetttmioni  delle  Isole,'  Corfu,  1850 ; 
a  nlBsbla  ooUection  of  of&dal  documents,  kc^ 
tewing  llsbt  oo  the  more  recent  history  of 
tiHlHriialaUndB. 


rises  to  the  southward,  presenting  a 
long  swelling  mountain-ridge, 

"Spread  Uke  a  shield  upon  the  dark  blue  sea." 

Odn  v.  281. 

The  outlines  of  the  island  are  ^erv 
graceful;  and  its  surface  is  a  dark 
mass  of  luxuriant  groves  of  olive, 
cypress,  and  Uex.  The  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  mountain-ridge  of  San 
Salvador  (the  Istone  of  the  ancients, 
but  now  called  by  the  Greeks  Ucof- 
roKfdrup)  projects  within  2  m.  of  the 
mainland.  Chi  the  right  the  vessel 
passes  the  ruined  walls  of  the  medinval 
fortress  of  Cassdpo,  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Hellenic  city  of  Cassiope ;  on 
the  left  opens  the  plain  or  valley  of 
Butrinto,  the  ancient  Buthrontum, 
where  .^eas  was  entertained  by  his 
Mnsman  Helenus.  On  clearing  this 
strait,  the  sea  again  expands  into  an 
open  gulf  between  the  two  coasts,  and 
the  citadel  and  town  of  Corfu  appear 
in  si^ht,  forming  the  centre  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  rich  varied  scenery. 
In  front,  the  green  slopes  of  the  islet 
of  Vido  form  a  breakwater  for  the 
harbour.  Behind,  the  promontory  on 
which  the  town  is  built  terminates  to 
the  eastward  in  the  citadel,  built  on  a 
huge  insulated  rock,  with  its  summit 
split  ioto  two  lofty  peaks,  the  aeria 
Fhxaeum  aree9  of  Virgil  (JSn,,  in. 
291),  from  which  the  mwlem  name  of 
tbe  island  is  derived.  The  hoary  cliff 
is  bound  round  with  forts  and  bat- 
teries, while  its  base  is  strewn  with 
white  houses  and  barracks,  perched 
like  sea-fowl,  wherever  they  can  find 
a  resting-place.  The  ramparts  and 
bastions  mingle  with  Nature's  own 
^^^gyfo'^flt^tions,  mantled  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  cactuses,  evergreens,  and  wild 
flowers. 

Across  the  bay,  the  Albanian  coast 
presents  now  a  less  rugged  aspect. 
The  ridges  of  snowy  mountaios  re- 
tire furtiier  into  the  distance,  while 
the  hills  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sea  offer,  by  their  bleak  but 
varied  landscape,  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
richly  wooded  and  cultivated  shores 
of  the  island.  In  the  general  view  of 
the  town,  the  Palace,  formerly  of  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  now  of 
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the  King,  stands  ont  among  the  other 
buildings  as  prominently  as  did  that 
of  King  Alcinous  of  old.  (Od.,  vi.  300.) 

The  channel  which  separates  Corfu 
from  Albania  varies  in  breadth  from  2 
to  12  m.,  and  appears  one  noble  lake 
from  the  harbour,  whence  its  outlets 
are  not  visible.  It  certainly  affords 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  stirring 
hl)ectacles  in  the  world.  Its  northern 
extremity  narrows  until  it  is  lost 
among  lofty  mountains,  swelling  each 
over  each  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean ; 
while,  gradually  widening  as  it  ex- 
tends to  the  southward,  it  spreads 
round  the  indentations  and  promon- 
tories of  the  fair  and  fertile  island. 
But  the  whole  forms  a  scene  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
heart  rather  than  to  the  ear.  The 
memory  of  those  who  have  once  beheld 
it  will  long  carry  a  vivid  impression, 
which  they  will  find  it  hard  to  describe 
in  adequate  language. 

The  ordinary  landing-place  1b  at 
the  Health  Office  Mole,  but  there  is 
anotlier  for  man-of-war  and  yacht 
boats  in  the  ditch  of  the  citadel, 
whence  a  flight  of  steps  leads  inmie- 
diately  to  the  esplanade. 

The  Esplanade  occupies  the  space 
between  the  town  and  iiie  citadel,  and 
is  laid  out  with  walks  and  avenues 
of  trees.  On  its  northern  verge  stands 
the  Palace  of  white  Maltese  stone, 
ornamented  with  a  colonnade  in  front, 
and  flanked  by  the  two  Gates  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George^  each  of  which 
frames  a  lovely  picture  of  the  sea  and 
mountains.  The  Palace  was  erected 
under  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  and  contains  a  suite  of  ex- 
cellent ball-rooms.  The  ecwtno,  or 
villa  of  the  king,  was  built  by  Sir 
Frederick  Adam  in  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion, about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the 
town.  At  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  esplanade  is  a  terrace  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  a  little  circular  temple 
erected  in  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land, and  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Sir 
Howard  Douglas.  There  is  also  a 
statue  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam  in  front 
of  the  Palace,  and  one  of  Marshal 
Schulemberg  in  front  of  the  draw- 
bridge which  leads  into  the  citadel. 


To  the  W.,  the  side  of  the  esplanade 
next  the  town  is  bounded  by  a  lofty 
row  of  private  houses  with  an  arched 
walk  beneath  them. 

The  stranger  in  Corfu  had  better 
devote  his  first  hour  of  leisure  to  in- 
specting the  splendid  panoramic  view 
of  the  town  and  island  presented  from 
the  summit  of  the  citadel.  The  Greek 
Garrison  Church  is  a  large  building, 
with  a  Doric  portico,  at  the  S.  side  of 
the  citadel.  The  ramparts  are  of  vari- 
ous ages ;  some  of  them  dating  as  far 
back  as  a.d.  1550.  At  the  opposite, 
or  western,  extremity  of  the  town^ 
rises  another  fortress,  erected  by  the 
Venetians  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
centy.,  and  still  generally  known  as 
Fort  Neuf,  or  La  Fortezza  Nuova. 
The  hill  on  which  it  is  built  is  less 
lofty  and  precipitous  than  that  of  the 
citadel.  The  fire  of  these  two  for- 
tresses protects  the  harbour. 

The  town,  including  its  suburbs  of 
Manduchio  to  the  W.  and  Castrddes 
(called  in  Greek  Taplr(a)  to  the  S., 
contains  24,091  inhabitants.  There 
are  4000  Lmtins,  with  an  archbishop 
of  their  own,  and  5000  Jews,  which 
latter  live  in  a  separate  quart^  of  the 
town;  the  remainder  of  the  people 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Cave  ('H  Uca^ayta  Sn?- 
\it&ria'(ra)t  is  situated  on  the  Line- 
wall,  not  far  from  Fort  Neuf.  The 
oldest  church  in  the  island  is  in  the 
suburb  of  Castrtides,  near  the  Strcuia 
Marina.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Jason 
and  St.  Sosipater,  comrades  of  St. 
Paul,  and  who  are  related  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianitv  in  Corcyra.  Though 
neglected,  and  repaired  in  bad  taste, 
this  church  is  a  very  graceful  spe- 
cimen of  Byzantine  architecture,  and 
seems  to  have  been  finally  erected 
out  of  the  materials  of  heathen  tem- 
ples. Several  columns  and  other  an- 
cient fragments  are  also  built  into 
the  walls  of  tho  church  at  FaleopoUsj 
on  the  road  to  the  One-gun  Battery. 
There  are  a  great  many  other 
churches,  the  most  remarkable  being 
that  of  St.  Spiridion,  the  Patron- 
Saint  of  Corfu,  whose  body  is  pro- 
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Kired  in  a  richly  ornamented  case. 
The  annual  offerings  at  this  shrine 
aBoint  to  a  considerable  snm,  and  are 
tbe  property  of  a  noble  Gorflot  family, 
to  whom  the  church  belongs.  Three 
times  a  year  the  body  of  the  Saint  is 
onied  in  solemn  procession  around 
tbe  esplanade,  followed  by  the  Greek 
dagy  and  all  the  native  authorities. 
The  sick  are  sometimes  brought  out 
and  laid  where  the  Baint  may  be 
earned  oyer  them.  St.  Spiridion  was 
bishop  of  a  see  in  Cyprus,  and  was 
one  of  tiie  Fathers  6£  the  Council  of 
Kioein  a.d.  325.  After  his  death  his 
anbahned  body  was  believed  to  have 
wrought  many  miracles.  Various  and 
eoDtiadictory  accounts  have  been  given 
of  the  cause  and  manner  of  its  convey- 
inoe  to  Corfu. 

The  town  underwent  great  improve- 
loeots  during  the  period  of  the  British 
protectorate,  but  it  is  still  cramped 
sad  confined.  The  main  streets  have 
been  widened,  sanitary  regulations 
have  been  enforced,  markets  have 
been  built,  an  efficient  police  or- 
ganized here  (as  throughout  the 
islands),  new  roads  and  approaches 
have  been  constructed,  especially  the 
Sindu  Marina  round  the  bay  of  Cas- 
tndes,  which  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  charming  public  promenades  in 
Europe.  Above  all,  a  copious  supply  of 
water,  of  which  the  town  was  formerly 
^itote,  has  been  brought  in  pipes 
^lom  a  source  above  Benizze— a  dis- 
tance  (rf  7  m.  The  suburbs  were 
formerly  richly  planted  with  olive 
and  mulberry  trees,  but  these  were  cut 
by  the  French  in  order  to  dear 
*  space  before  the  fortifications,  and 
tb«ir  removal  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tribtited  in  some  degree  to  the  im- 
puted salubrity ;  fevers,  however,  are 
.  »till  prevalent  in  autumn,  though  they 
are  rarely  of  a  malignant  character. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  remarked 
that  Corfu  is  a  sort  of  geographical 
mosaic  to  which  manv  countries  of 
Kurope  have  contributed  colours.  The 
8ti«ets  are  Italian  in  their  style  and 
j     Mme;  the  arcades,  by  which  some  of 
I     them  are  flanked,  might  have  come 
I     fitm  Padua  or  Bologna ;  the  winged 
Ijoftof  Btw  Kark  is  seen  marching  in 


stone  along  the  old  Venetian  bastions : 
a  stranger  will  hear  Italian  from  the 
native  gentry,  Greek  from  the  pea- 
sants, Arabic  from  the  Maltese  grooms 
and  gardeners,  Albanian  from  the 
white-kilted  mountaineers  of  the  oppo- 
site coast.  He  may  see  Ionian  venders 
haggling  for  how  much  they  are  to 
receive  for  their  wares  in  Greek  obols, 
bearing  the  Venetian  Hon  on  one  side 
and  Britannia  with  her  sBgis  on  the 
other —no  bad  epitome  of  ue  modem 
history  of  thie  island,  and  forming  a 
curious  addition  to  the  silver  records 
which  tell  what  Corfu  was  in  past 
aj^es.  The  prow  of  a  ship,  a  Triton 
striking  with  his  trident,  a  galley  in 
full  sail,  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  and 
a  Bacchus  crowned  with  ivy—these 
are  some  of  the  monetary  memorials 
of  the  ancient  power,  commerce,  and 
fertility  of  Corcyra. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Thucy- 
dides  for  the  identity  of  Corcyra  with 
the  Scheria  or  Phieacia  of  Homer; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  map 
of  the  Homeric  island  which  shall 
coincide  with  the  existing  localities. 
Ulysses  was  brought  to  the  island  by 
a  north  wind,  which  would  seem  to 
mark  Fano  as  Calypso's  isle.  The  only 
stream  of  any  consequence  is  that 
which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Manduchio  and  Govino,  while 
the  tradition  of  the  peasantry  points 
to  the  Founiain  of  Creesidu,  a  copious 
spring  gushing  out  near  the  sea,  4  m. 
8.W.  of  the  modem  town,  as  the  spot 
where  the  nymph-like  Nausicae  and 
her  train  of  maidens  received  the  sap- 
pliant  Ulysses.  She  is  perhaps  tho 
most  interesting  character  in  all  an- 
cient poetry ;  and  we  gladly  turn  from 
the  savage  feuds  and  massacres  of  tho 
Peloponnesian  war  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  fair  daughter  of  Alcinous. 

But  wherever  may  have  been  tho 
Phteacia  of  Homer,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Corc3rra  of  Thucy- 
dides  occupieil  the  peninsula  between 
the  channel  and  the  Lagoon,  now 
called  Lahe  CaliekiopulOy  after  a  noble 
family  of  Corfu ;  the  shores  of  which 
were  converted  by  the  English  into  a 
race-course.  Excavations  in  this  direc- 
tion everywhere  produce  sculptures, 
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tombs  (such  as  that  of  Meneoraies, 
near  the  Strada  Marina),  and  other 
memorials  of  the  past ;  and  on  a  cliff 
overhanging  the  sea,  behind  the  Ca- 
sino, are  the  remains  of  a  small  Doric 
temple,  with  the  onntain  of  Cardachio 
below  it.  The  view  from  this  spot  is 
particularly  beautiful ;  and  a  visit  to 
it  should  by  no  means  be  omitted.  It 
is  about  2  m.  from  the  town. 

It  is  obvious  from  Thucydtdes  (iii. 
72)  that  Lake  Calichiopulo  is  the 
HyUaie  harbour^  and  the  port  of  Ca- 
stri&des  ''that  opposite  Epirus"  As 
Scylax  (Per.  29)  mentions  Vtree  ports 
at  Corcyra,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  present  harbour  was  also  used  in 
ancient  times.  Yido  may  have  been 
the  Ptychia  of  Thucydides,  though 
that  islet  is  identified  by  some  anti- 
quaries with  the  rook  at  the  mouth 
of  Lake  Calichiopulo,  and  by  others 
with  the  vast  insulated  crag  on  which 
the  citadel  is  now  built,  and  which  was 
probably  a  stronghold  in  all  ages. 

Corfu  is  divided—  for  electoral  pur- 
poses— into  fourteen  districts  (Demos). 
Lefchimo,  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island,  is  so  called  from  its  white 
clifis.  All  the  prospects  in  Corfu 
present  a  union  of  a  sea-view  with  a 
rich  landscape,  for  the  water  appears 
everywhere  interlaced  with  the  land. 
The  roads  are  excellent,  and  all  tlie 
principal  villages  can  be  reached  in 
a  carriage;  but  the  varied  beauties 
of  the  island  cannot  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  except  by  those  who  have 
trwjed  out  on  horseback  some  of  the 
thousand-and-one  bridle-paths  which 
wind  through  the  olive-groves  with 
the  freedom  of  mountain  streams.  The 
general  absence  of  hedges,  and  of 
almost  all  show  of  division  of  property 
gives  the  landscape  a  unity  which  is 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  olives 
of  Corfu,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
not  the  pruned  and  trained  fruit-trees 
of  France  and  Italy,  but  picturesque 
and  massive  forest-trees;  and  their 
pale  and  quivering  foliage  is  relieved 
by  dark  groups  of  tall  and  tufted 
cypresses,  appearing  at  a  little  distance 
like  the  minarets  of  the  East,  or  the 
spires  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

The  favourite  and  moat  frequented 


drive,  ride,  and  walk  at  Corfu,  is  to 
what  is  called  the  One-gun  Battery 
(from  a  cannon  having  formerly  been 
placed  there),  situated  above  tne  en- 
trance to  Lake  Calichiopulo,  2^  m.  S. 
of  the  town,  and  commanding  a  charm- 
ing prospect.  In  the  centre  of  tlie 
strait  below,  and  crowned  with  a  small 
chapel  of  Byzantine  architecture,  is 
one  of  the  islets  (for  there  are  ftoocom- 
petitors)  which  claim  to  be  the  Ship 
of  Ulysses,  in  allusion  to  the  galley  of 
the  PhiBacians,  which  on  her  return 
from  having  conveyed  Ulysses  to  Ithaca 
was  overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of 
Neptune,  and  changed  into  stone 
within  sight  of  the  port.  (Od.  xili. 
161.) 

**  Swift  08  the  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way. 
The  winged  pinnace  diot  along  the  sea; 
The  God  arrests  her  witli  a  sudden  stroke, 
And  roots  her  down  an  everlasting  rock." 

The  other  competitor  for  this  honour 
is  an  isolated  rock  off  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Corfu,  and  which  certainly  at  a 
distance  resembles  much  a  petrified 
ship  in  full  sail.  It  is  visible  from 
the  pass  of  Ban  Pantalecme. 

In  the  olive-groves,  near  the  Chapel 
of  the  Ascension^  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  about  half-way  between  the  town 
and  the  One-gun  BaUery  is  annually 
celebrated  on  Ascension-day  a  most 
interesting  Greek  festa,  which  the 
traveller  should  stay  to  see,  even  ut 
the  expense  of  some  inconvenience. 
It  will  afford  him  an  excellent  oppor- 
timity  of  witnessing  the  performance 
of  the  Bomaika  or  Pyrrhic  dance,  and 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pic- 
turesque costumes  of  the  peasantry. 

There  are  three  principal  excur- 
sions, all  over  excellent  carriage-roads, 
which  will  give  a  stranger  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  interior  of  Corfu. 

1.  To  Paleocattrizza,  16  m.  from  the 
capital :  as  the  name  imports,  an 
ancient  fortress  doubtless  stood  hero 
formerly,  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  a  convent  of  the  middle  ages, 
strongly  situated  on  a  steep  rock  im- 
pending over  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The 
beauty,  quiet,  and  coolness  of  this  re- 
sidence are  all  delightful.  The  sea- 
bathing is  excellent,  and  many  charm- 
ing excursions  may  be  made  in  the 
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ininediate  yicinity,  as  to  the  rniiu  of 
tie  Cattie  of  St.  AngelOy  a  medieval 
fortiQBB  in  a  strong  and  romantic  pod- 
tkn.  The  road  from  the  capital  to 
F&leocastrizza  croflsea  the  centre  of 
tfaeidand,  passing  (at  5  m.  from  the 
tm)  the  bay  of  Govino,  used  by 
the  Venetians  as  the  harbour  for  their 
gtlkys  and  smaller  craft.  On  the 
diore  are  the  ruins  of  their  arsenals, 
itcm-hoQsea,  te.  Thence  the  road 
itrikea  inland  through  a  forest  of 
Tcnerable  oliyea,  until  within  two  or 
tbiee  miles  of  the  convent,  when  it 
is  carried  along  the  faee  of  a  hill 
eorcred  with  arbutus,  myrtle*  and 
evergreens  of  various  kindB.  Below 
a  predpioe  falls  sheer  down  to  the 
Adriatio,  studded  with  rocks  and  islets, 
foA  gparklii^  with  those  countless 
aniles'*  (the  -rovriwv  tcvfAdrttv  iur/fpt- 
yiXatrita  of  .fiechylusX  the  full 
darm  df  which  can  be  appreciated 
(A}y  by  those  who  have  seen  southern 
flash  up  in  a  southern  sun. 

2.  The  Paw  of  Pamtaleone  (13  m. 
from  the  town)  is  the  Simplon  of 
Corfa,  and  the  highest  point  of  the 
nad  which  is  earned  over  the  moun- 
tain-ehatn  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  the 
<HUy  oarriage-road  to,  and  commands 
a  iplendid  proepect  over  the  northern 
district  of  Corfu,  the  islands  of  Fano, 
Kerlera,  flaln^traki,  and  the  tecond 
innilated  rock  which  claims  to  be  the 
Afp  of  UlytseM.  A  favourite  spot  for 
fie^ca  is  under  a  huge  oak-tree,  3  m. 
to  the  N.  of  the  pass. 

3.  The  Pass  of  Oanma  (8  m.)  affords 
*  Vkt  view  over  the  southern  districts 
^  the  island ;  and  is  also  veiy  striking, 
tlM)Qgh  not  so  elevated  as  that  of  San 
I^aataleone. 

Thew  three  excursions  should  by 
BO  means  be  omitted ;  others  almost 
equally  picturesque  are— to  Benizte  (7 
in.):  to  PeOeka  (7  m.);  and  to  the 
TiDage  of  Santa  Deeoa  (8  m.),  situated 
on  the  alope  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Ten  8akiU9  C^ytoi  Acm),  corrupted 
l&to  8amia  Deeca\  the  second  in  height 
n  the  island.  Lord  Garlisle,  in  his 
*Dary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters ' 
(1854),  writes  as  follows: — "I  went 
ever  the  citadel,  which  comprises  the 
two  peaks  fam  which  the  town  is 


named ;  the  view  is  very  fine ;  but  this 
and  almost  every  view  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  were  eclipsed  by  those  we  saw 
in  our  afternoon  ride  on  the  Santa 
Deoca  road,  which  turns  the  mountain 
that  opens  the  southern  district  of 
the  island;  the  snow-capped  lines 
of  the  Acrooeraunian  hiUs  on  the 
Albanian  ehore,  the  unruffled  seiis 
which  gleamed  through  four  sets  of 
ravines,  the  defined  outline  of  the  two- 
peaked  citadel,  the  terraces  of  olive 
and  vine  that  climb  every  hill,  with 
scattered  allevs  of  cypress,  and  tufts 
of  orange,  make  the  whole  effect  most 
transcendent.  All  this  you  see  from 
excellent  roads,  admirably  engineered. 
Any  one  who  vrishes  to  condense  the 
attractions  of  southern  scenery,  and 
see  it  all  in  the  utmost  comfort  and 
luxury,  need  only  come  to  Oorfu." 

The  road  to  Lefchimo  (the  ancient 
Leucimne),  the  southern  district  of 
Corfu  (26  m.),  passes  through  Santa 
Deoca.  The  island  terminates  in  a 
white  cliff,  called  Cavo  Biatioo  by  the 
Italians,  a  translation  of  Leuoimne. 
From  Cape  Bianco  to  the  Sybota 
Islands,  close  to  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
the  southern  entrance  to  the  channel 
of  Corfu  is  about  5  m.  across. 

The  mountaiu  of  San  Salvador  (Is- 
tone)  rises  about  3000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  is  the  highest  point  in  the  is- 
land, forming  a  striking  object  from 
the  town.  The  best  wa^  to  ascend  it 
is  to  cross  the  bay  (a  distance  of  8  or 
10  m.)  in  a  sailing  or  row-boat,  and 
land  either  at  Karagcl,  or  a  little  to 
the  eastward  of  the  village  of  Ipso, 
where  horses  or  mules  may  be  pro- 
cured, and  a  guide  to  the  Convent 
which  crowns  tiie  summit  The  path 
rises  by  a  steep  ascent  through  olive- 
woods,  and  then  over  the  barren  and 
rocky  mountain  side.  Before  reach- 
ing the  small  village  of  Signies,  are 
passed  several  deep  wells,  round  which 
the  shepherds  assemble  their  flocks. 
Here  too,  as  at  the  other  fountains  of 
Greece,  may  generally  be  seen  groups 
of  the  peasant  women,  who  give  an 
Oriental  charm  to  the  scene  with  their 
long  flowing  drapery,  and  am^le  folds 
of  white  linen,  falling  over  their  heads 
and  shoulders.  It  is  a  toilsome  ascent 
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from  Signiet  to  the  Convent,  which  is 
not  inhabited  by  the  Monks,  except 
at  certain  festivals.  A  pilgrimage  is 
made  to  this  shrine  every  year  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion (August  and  the  going  up 
of  the  people  to  the  "  high  place  '*  is 
a  very  pretty  sight.  The  view  from 
the  summit  is  magpiificent.  In  clear 
weather  the  coast  of  Italy  is  just  visible 
above  the  horizon  to  the  N.W. ;  while 
to  the  E.  the  eye  ranges  along  the 
chain  of  the  Acroceraunian  Mountain 
and  penetrates  far  into  the  interior  of 
Albania  commanding  the  castle  and 
plain  of  Butrinto,  with  its  two  lakes 
and  river,  and  several  villages  pictu- 
resquely scattered  over  the  hills.  To 
the  S.,  the  city  and  whole  island  of 
Corfu  are  stretched  out  like  a  map, 
with  Paxo  and  Santa  Maura  in  the 
distance. 

Off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Corfu  are  her 
three  island  dependencies  of  Fano 
(Othoniis),  Merlera  (Ericiisa),  and  Sal- 
tnatrdki,  containing  altogether  about 
1800  inhabitants,  a  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrious race,  exporting  annually 
olive-oil,  honey,  grapes,  £c.  A  fine 
sea-cavern  is  of  course  pointed  out  as 
Calyp80*8  Grotto  by  the  islanders  to 
every  stranger :  it  is  now  frequented 
by  seals  and  wild  pigeons.  Fano  is 
visited  by  sportsmen  chiefly  in  the 
spring,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
quails,  which  abound  there  during 
tiic  annual  migration. 

Some  account  of  the  shooting  at 
Corfu  is  required  in  this  work,  as  so 
many  Englishmen  now  visit  the  island 
every  winter  in  search  of  it.  The 
season  lasts  from  November  to  March, 
but  December  and  January  are  the 
best  months.  Snipes  and  wild-fowl 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  the  Vol  di  BoppoL, 
a  marshy  valley  7  m.  inland  from  the 
town.  Woodcocks  are  also  killed  in 
all  parts  of  the  island,  and  are  gene- 
rally sold  in  the  market  for  a  few 
pence  each.  Hares  are  scarce,  owing, 
partly,  to  the  number  of  foxes  and 
jackids.  Santa  Maura  is  the  only  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  where  wolves  are 
still  found. 

^ut  it  is  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
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Albania  that  the  really  good  shooting 
is  to  be  had.  BvitrinU),  KataUo^  and 
lAmUma  (or  rather  La  Vituzza  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Kftla.m<«,  or 
Thyamis)  are  the  best  grounds  for 
snipes,  woodcocks,  and  wild-fowl  of 
all  kinds;  and  Ptdid  and  Paaanid 
for  deer  and  wild  boars ; — ^which  latter 
are  also  found  on  the  Syhoia  (t. 
Swine  Idandi),  two  wooded  and  un- 
inhabited rocks  at  the  southern  en- 
trance of  the  channel.  In  Corfu  they 
are  now  generally  called  Murto,  from 
an  Albanian  hamlet  on  the  neighbour- 
ing shore;  but  they  are  celebrated 
under  their  classical  name  on  account 
of  the  action  between  the  Coroyrceans 
and  Corinthians  fought  off  their  shores 
in  the  year  before  the  beg:inning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  There  is  a 
sheltered  bay  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal Sybota,  and  another  between  the 
inner  island  and  the  mainland.  The 
neighbouring  village  occupies  ap- 
parently the  site  of  the  place  which 
Thucydides  calls  *Hhe  continental 
SybotEk,"  and  where  the  Corinthians 
erected  a  trophy  after  the  sea-fight, 
while  the  Corcyrieans,  who  equally 
claimed  the  victory,  set  up  their 
trophy  at  the  insular  Svbota" 
(Thucyd.  i.  64):  "whence,*'  says 
Colonel  Leake,  "it  would  seem  that 
there  were  villages  of  that  name  atx 
either  side  of  the  inner  strait  or  har- 
bour." 

The  places  above  mentioned  are  all 
on  the  Epirot  or  Albanian  coast  of 
the  channel  of  Corfu.  Near  Santi 
Quaranta,  outside  the  N.  channel,  and 
about  18  m.  from  the  harbour,  there 
is  also  capital  woodcock,  wildfowl,  asi 
well  as  deer  and  wild-boar  shooting, 
f^irther  N.,  in  the  Acroceraunian 
Mountains,  above  Port  Palermo  and 
the  town  of  Chimara,  chamoin  may 
be  shot  in  summer,  when  the  sqowb 
have  melted.  S.  of  Corfu  there  is 
excellent  shooting  (cocks,  snipes,  &c.), 
at  Port  Phandrit  on  the  banks  of  the 
Acheron,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  ChUf  \ 
of  Arta, 

Before  1856  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  I 
Empire  was  always  held  by  the  Chris.  ' 
tian  Powers  in  that  state  which  the 
Healtb-Offioes  of  the  Levf^nt  caU  oon^. 


Islands. 


2.  Faxos. 
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twmaey  (ooffttmnacia)— that  is  to  say, 
til  iBterooone  with  its  coast  was  sub- 
jeet  to  a  quarantine  of  greater  or  less 
darafckm  acoording  to  its  repated  soni- 
tny  condition  for  the  time  being. 
tUs  restriction  never  ceased  entirely, 
on^  to  tlie  former  neglect  of  strict 
qwantizie  regolations  by  the  Turks 
—a  eonsequenoe  of  thcor  ideas  of 
fcHiKsm  In  ordinary  times,  however, 
all  peraoos  from  Corfu  who  seeured 
tiie  escort  of  a  guardiano^  or  Health- 
Oflfeer,  answerable  for  their  not  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  natives, 

with  any  susceptible"  substance, 
me  allowed  to  disembark  in  Albania 
sad  range  at  liberty  io  the  open 
ecnmtrj.  Except  in  periods  of  con- 
tsgioQB  diseases,  even  this  restriction 
hai  now  been  remoyed.  Thus  in  winter 
thooting-parties  constantly  cross  over  ; 
and  there  is  a  grq^it  charm  in  thewild- 
utm  tnd  -variety  of  the  sport  and 
•eeaery.  There  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
littie  danger  in  these  excursions.  The 
ehephevda  occasionally  fallen  in  with 
•onetimes  make  urgent  entreaties  for 
lanUi^  or  gunpowder— a  present  most 
aeeeptsble  to  them;  and  stories  are 
Md  of  cases  where  petitions  for  such 
ftvoiirB  have  been  presented  after  the 
fiuhion  of  the  beggar  in  '  Gil  Bias/ 
with  the  cap  in  one  hand  and  the 
SBsket  in  the  other. 

Sportsmen,  before  committing  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  Turkish 
•athorities  in  Albania,  should  con- 
saH  the  English  Consul  at  Corfu,  and 
shoold  be  guided  as  to  their  conduct 
by  his  advice.  There  may  be  times 
when  it  would  be  imprudent  on  their 
fut  to  go  far  into  the  Interior. 

The  UBantiful  scenery  of  the  Lake 
of  Bulrinto  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Jt  is  connected  with  the  bay  (Uie  Pe- 
lodtt  Limen,  or  Muddy  ffairbour  of 
fitiabo  and  Ptolemy)  by  a  river  about 
t  BL  longt  and  can  be  reached  in  a 
Wat  from  Corfu  without  disembark- 
btg,  and  in  less  than  3  hrs.  The  ruins 
if  Bothrotum  occupy  a  rocky  hill  at 
flie  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 
Il  is  asid  to  have  been  founded  by 
Eekaus,  the  son  of  Priam;  but  the 
SBsembltfioe  of  the  features  of  the  sur- 
iDondiBg  ooimtry  to  thoee  of  the 


plain  of  Troy  is  a  poetical  invention 
of  Virgil,  and  as  visionary  as  the 
likeness  of  Monmouth  and  Maoedon. 
Buthrotom  had  become  a  Roman 
colony  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo ; 
and  fragments  of  the  Boman  walls  still 
exist  mixed  with  remains  both  of  later 
and  of  Hellenic  masonry,  showing  that 
the  city  always  occupied  the  same 
site.  Two  ruinous  castles  are  the 
only  relics  of  the  station  maintained 
by  the  "Venetians  during  so  many 
centuries  at  Butrinto.  In  one  of  them 
resides  a  petty  Turkish  officer,  with 
some  dozen  ragged  Albanian  soldiers. 
This  outpost  of  Islam  is  separated  by 
a  channel,  only  9  m.  in  br^th  from 
Corfu, 


2.  Paxob  (Paxo). 

This  little  island  (divided  into  two 
districts)  which  is  hardly  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers,  seems  to  have 
always  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
powerful  neighbour  Corcyra,  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  which  it  is 
only  about  8  m.  distant.  Though 
less  than  5  m.  in  length  and  2  in 
breadth,  and  containing  a  population 
of  3582  souls,  Pftxo  formed  one  of 
the  United  States"  composing  the 
Ionian  confederacy.  A  subaltern's  de- 
tachment from  the  Corfu  garrison  was 
quartered  here.  The  island  is  oval 
in  shape,  and  mountainous;  its  soil 
being  so  stony  and  so  destitute  of  mois- 
ture, that  the  inhabitants  are  some- 
times obliged  to  depend  for  their 
supply  of  water  on  rain  kept  in  tanks, 
or  even  to  procure  it  from  the  neigh- 
bouring continent.  The  oil  of  Paxo  is 
highly  esteemed ;  and  the  island  pro- 
duces little  else  than  olives,  almonds, 
and  vines,  the  quantity  of  com  raised 
being  altogether  insignificant.  The 
capital,  or  rather  principal  village, 
consists  of  a  cluster  of  houses  at  Port 
Gmo,  on  the  E.  side  opposite  Albania. 
The  harbour  is  curiously  formed  by  a 
small  rocky  islet,  crowned  with  a  fort, 
and  sheltering  a  little  creek  which 
may  be  entered  at  both  extremities. 

Inunediately  S.  of  Paxo,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  narrow  channel, 
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is  the  barren  and  rocky  islet  of  Anti' 
paxOf  uninhabited  except  by  a  few 
shepherds  and  fishermen,  but  resorted 
to  by  sportsmen  in  the  season  for  shoot- 
ing quails,  which  sometimes  alight 
here  in  almost  incredible  numbers. 

The  island  of  Paxo  has  been  made 
an  object  of  much  interest  by  a  legend 
recorded  in  Plutarch's  *  Defect  of  Ora- 
cles/ and  so  well  told  in  the  words  of 
the  old  annotator  on  Spenser^s  'Pas- 
toral in  May' — ^'  Here,  abdut  the  time 
that  our  Lord  suffered  his  most  bitter 
passion,  certain  persons  sailing  from 
Italy  to  Cyprus  at  night  heard  a  voice 
calling  aloud,  Thamus!  ThamusI  who, 
giving  ear  to  the  cry  was  bidden  (for 
he  was  pilot  of  the  ship),  when  he 
came  near  to  Pelodes"  (the  Bay  of 
Butrinto)  to  tell  that  the  great  god 
Pan  was  dead,  which  he  doubting  to 
do,  yet  for  that  when  he  came  to  Pe- 
lodes  there  was  such  a  cabn  of  wind 
that  the  ship  stood  still  in  the  sea  un- 
moored, he  was  forced  to  cry  aloud 
that  Pan  was  dead;  wherewithal  there 
were  such  piteous  outcries  and  dread- 
ful shrieking  as  hath  not  been  the 
like.  By  which  Pan,  of  some  is  under- 
stood the  great  Sathanas,  whose  king- 
dom was  at  that  time  by  Christ  con- 
quered, and  the  gates  of  hell  broken 
up;  for  at  that  time  all  oracles  sur- 
ccfised,  and  enchanted  spirits  that 
were  wont  to  delude  the  people  hence- 
forth held  their  peace." 

The  words  in  which  Milton  alludes 
to  this  legend  in  his  Ode  on  the 
Nativity — 

"The  lonely  moantalnB  o*er. 
And  the  resounding  abore, 
A  voloe  of  weeping  beard  and  load  lament 
From  haunted  Bpiing  and  dale, 
Edged  with  poplar  pikle. 
The  parting  Qeniua  is  with  sighing  Knt 

will  recur  to  the  memory  of  the  Eng- 
lish traveller  as  he  sails— particularly 
if  it  be  in  the  darkness  of  tiie  night 
— by  the  island  of  Paxo. 


3.  Cephalonia  (Cefhallenia). 

This  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  it  is  divided  for  electoral 
purposes  into  twelve  districts  (De- 


mos), and  is  situated  opposite  the 
coast  of  Acamania  and  tne  entrance 
to  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Along  the 
northern  half  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Cephalonia  lies  Ithaca,  separated  from 
it  by  a  channel  averaging  less  than 
five  miles  across;  while  the  distance 
from  the  most  southemly  point  in 
Cephalonia  to  the  northernmost  part 
of  Zante  is  about  8  m.  The  size  of 
this  island  has  been  variously  stated 
by  the  ancient  writers.  Strabo  (x.  2) 
asserts  that  it  is  30U  stadia,  and  Pliny 
(iv.  12,  fid.  SilUg)  that  it  is  93  m.  iu 
circuit;  but  both  these  measurements 
are  short  of  the  real  circumference, 
which  is  little  less  than  120  m.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  island  is  31 
English  miles ;  its  breadth  is  very  un- 
equal. 

Cephalonia  is  called  in  Homer  Same 
or  Samos ;  which,  perhaps,  is  putting 
the  name  of  the  then  largest  and  most 
populous  of  its  cities  for  the  whole 
island ;  since  the  poet  elsewhere  uses 
the  term  CephaUenians  (Kc^oAA^i^cs) 
for  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  describes 
as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  {11,  ii.  631 ; 
Od.,  iv.  671,  &c.).  They  were  probably 
of  the  same  race  with  the  Taphians 
who  peopled  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  they  were  fabled  to  have  derivei^ 
their  appellation  from  Cephalus,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  country  by 
the  help  of  Amphitryon.  Cephallcnia^ 
as  the  name  of  the  island,  first  occurs 
in  Herodotus  (ix.  28) ;  in  Italian,  it  is 
called  Cefalonia ;  the  English  Geplm- 
Ionia  seems  to  be  formtxl  from  tho 
French  C^phahnie,  , 
The  Ophallenians  are  not  recordeil 
to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  Persiaqf 
war,  with  the  exception  of  the  in! 
habitants  of  Pale,  200  of  whose  eiti-. 
zens  fought  on  the  national  side  at 
Platsea  (Herod.,  ix.  28).  At  the  oom- 
menoement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
a  large  Athenian  fleet  visited  thQ< 
island,  which  joined  the  Athenian 
alliance  without  ofioring  any  resist- 
ance (Thucyd.,  ii.  30).  hi  the  Bomau 
wars  in  Greece  (^phallenia  opposed 
the  Romans,  but  was  reduced  b.c, 
189.  Strabo  informs  us  that  C.  An- 
tonius  possessed  the  whole  island  aa 
his  private  estate.   It  was  afterward^ 
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giTcn  bj  Hadrian  to  the  Athenians; 
and  then  was  embject  to  the  Byzantine 
nnpiie  until  the  twelfth  century,  when 
ft  passed  into  the  hands  of  various 
Latin  princes,  and  finally  under  the 
rale  of  Venice.  It  was  captured  from 
the  French  by  the  Ehiglish  expedition 
cf  1809;  since  which  period  it  has 
Hlowed  the  fortunes  of  its  neigh- 
bcm. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  four 
rities  in  Cephalonia,  Pale,  Granii,  8a 
mns,  and  Proni;  and  remains  still 
exist  of  them  all. 

Pale  was  situated  dose  to  the  sea, 
a  litde  more  than  1  m.  N.  of  the 
Bodem  town  of  Lixuri,  which  has 
pfrobably  been  built  in  great  part 
from  its  ruins.  Little  now  remains, 
except  a  few  scattered  blocks  and 
kfewn  stones,  of  the  city  which  once 
eoeeessfally  resisted  the  Macedonian 
Sims  (Polybius,  v.  4),  and  which  was 
iden^ed  by  some  ancient  writers  wiUi 
Polichiam ; — an  opinion  which  Strabo 
fx.  2)  rejects,  while  Pausanias  (Mtoo., 
t  15)  adopts  it.  The  coins  of  Pale 
bear  the  head  of  the  hero  Gephalus 
with  the  epigraph  IIA  or  IIAA.. 

The  <nty  of  the  Cranii  was  situated 
Ob  some  ragged  heights,  above  the 
eastern  extiemitv  of  the  harbour,  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  modem 
iovn  of  ArgOBtoli.  Here  the  Mes- 
seniansof  Pylon  were  established  by 
Ae  Athenians,  when  that  fortress  was 
Kstored  to  the  Sparians  after  the 
peace  of  Nicias  (Thucvd.,  v.  35).  The 
people  of  Cranii  liaa  previously  re- 
pvilsbd  an  attack  of  the  Lacediemo- 
tmnA  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  (Thucyd.,  u.  34).  There 
are  still  extant  silver  coins  of  this 
city,  with  the  epigraphs  Kpo.,  KfNiy., 
and  fLpaoft.  The  ancient  walls  were 
oeariv  3  m.  in  circumference,  and 
tan  be  traced  along  the  crests  of 
fcveral  rocky  summits.  They  are 
Ml  preserved  in  some  parts,  and 
iflord  a  good  specimen  of  ancient 
Mitary  architecture.  Here,  as  else- 
Irbere  In  Greece,  scarce  a  vestige  of 
Ay  foundations  can  now  bo  dis- 
eovered  within  the  line  of  walls; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  the 
d&tcf  design  of  these  extensive  forti- 


( fled  enclosures  was  to  provide  a  re- 
I  fuge  in  periods  of  danger  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  whole  district,  along 
with  their  cattle  and  property. 

The  site  of  SamoSj  a  city  often  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  still  exhibits  exten- 
sive and  most  interesting  ruins;  and 
excavations  in   this  neighbourhood 
have  produced  various  specimens  of 
ancient  ornaments,  vases,  fragments 
of  statues,  &o.,  as  well  as  coins  bear- 
ing the  inscriptions  of  Xeifuu  and 
Sc^taftfir.    The  ancient  city  was  built 
near  the  shore  of  the  bay  which  so 
deeply  indents  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.   A  rich  and  fertile  valley, 
about  3  m.  in  width,  extends  hence 
6  m.  inland  to  the  roots  of  the  moun- 
tains. At  its  N.E.  extremity,  on  two 
craggy  hills,  separated  by  a  deep  ra- 
vine, are  the   remains  of  masbive 
Cyclopean  and  Polygonal  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  of  another  citadel, 
which  Livy  appears  to  designate  under 
the  name  of  CyathU.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  was  so  called  from  its 
eup-Uke  shape.   The  remainder  of  the 
town  seems  to  have  occupied  the  slopes 
between  the  Acropolis  and  the  sea. 
It  was  in  ruins  in  Strabo*s  time,  but 
from  some  vestiges  of  Boman  brick- 
work still  extant  it  would  appear  that, 
like  many  other  Greek  cities,  it  was 
partly  rebuilt  during  the  prosperity 
and  tranquillity  of  the  Augustan  age. 
The  huge  blocks  of  stone  of  which  die 
walls  of  the  Acropolis  are  constructed 
will  remind  the  traveller  of  Cortona 
and  Fiesole,  and  are  worthy  of  a  town 
which,   in    b.o.  189,  stood  a  four 
months'  siege  against  the  Bomans 
(Livy,  xxxviii.  28,  29).    The  ruins 
are  beautifully  overgprown  with  shrubs, 
creepers,  and  flowers ;  and  there  is  a 
glorious  prospect  from  among  them. 
On  the  shore  of  the  bay  below  is  a 
small  modem  village,  whence  a  ferry- 
boat crosses  the  channel  to  Ithaca. 
The  broad  but  sheltered  harbour  of 
Samoa,  and  its  position  on  the  strait 
which  affords  the  most  direct  com- 
munication between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  seem  to  point  it 
out  as  a  far  more  eligible  site  than 
that  of  Argostoli  for  the  capital  of 
the  whole  island. 
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The  Bay  of  Samoa  aboimda  in  a 
variety  of  excellent  fish,  which  are 
usually  taken  at  night.  As  else- 
where in  these  seas  they  are  attracted 
by  torches  carried  in  the  sterns  of 
their  boats  by  the  fishermen,  who 
present  a  picturesque  appearance 
amidst  the  darkness  of  the  scenery. 
There  are  various  curiosities  in  this 
neighbourhood  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  strangers,  besides  the  an- 
cient ruins;  more  particularly  a  stream 
of  fresh  water,  rising  in  the  sea  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  which, 
on  a  very  calm  day  may  be  seen  gush- 
ing up  at  least  a  foot  above  the  sur- 
face. Again,  near  the  shore  at  this 
point  there  is  a  subterranean  lake,  or 
abyss,  open  at  the  top,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  is  about  150  yds. 
Further  up  the  valley  of  Samoa  and 
near  the  road  to  Argostoli,  is  another 
singular  cavern.  Indeed,  Cephalonia 
abounds  in  both  artificial  and  natural 
curiosities. 

The  remains  of  Pront,  or  Pixmenu, 
ns  it  was  also  called,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  simmiits  of  the  hills  over- 
looking the  beautiful  valley  of  Badi 
(t.  e.  Heraclea),  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island.  We  learn  from  Polybius 
(v.  3)  that  it  was  of  old  an  incon- 
siderable town;  and  its  coins  are 
now  very  scarce;  they  bear  gene- 
rally the  club  of  Hercules  and  the 
legend  HP.,  nPO.,  nPONAHN.  N.B. 
Nesiotas  in  Livy  (xxxviii.  18)  is  pro- 
bably a  false  reading  for  PronesioUe, 
the  ethnic  form  of  Proneaua,  The 
valley  of  JRadi  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit,  as  is  also  the  bay  of  Poros  in  its 
vicinity.  Here  a  Maltese  colony  and 
model-farm  were  established  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  while  Resident  of 
Cephalonia;  but  they  are  now  given 
up  (see  Napier's  *  Colonies,'  Ac,  1833). 

Besides  these  four  city-communi- 
ties, each  of  which  was  of  sufScient 
importance  to  coin  its  own  money, 
there  are  also  some  vestiges  of  a  fifth 
upon  Cape  Scala,  the  S.E.  point  of  the 
island.  These  last  remains  are  of 
the  Eoman  period,  and  probably  be- 
long to  the  town,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo,  C.  Antonius,  the  col- 
league of  Cicero  in  his  consulship, 


commenced  building  while  residing 
in  Cephallenia  after  his  banishment 
from  Italy.  Moreover,  &om  OBvenl 
Hellenic  names,  such  as  Papboe  and 
Aterra,  still  remaining,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  were  also  other  smaller 
towns  or  fortresses  in  the  island.  On 
a  peninsula  in  the  northern  district, 
and  commanding  two  harbours,  stands 
the  mcdisBval  Castle  of  Auo$ :  and  a 
piece  of  Hellenic  wall  shows  that  here 
was  probably  the  site  of  an  ancient 
fortification.  One  of  the  most  charm- 
ing excursions  in  Cephalonia  is  that  to 
Assos.  The  cottages  and  vineyards 
within  the  wide  enclosure  of  the 
deserted  walls  are  very  protty  and 
cheerful;  while  the  picturesque  Yil" 
liigQ  of  Assos  on  the  shore  below, 
with  its  groves  and  gardens,  relieves 
the  stem  sublimity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing sea  and  mountains. 

Again,  the  port  of  Guieeardo^  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  i 
(also  called  (^ape  Guiscardo),  is  evi-  I 
dently  the  ancient  Panormus  (n<£v- 
opfjMs),  opposite  Ithaca,  alluded  to 
in  an  epigram  of  the  Anthology 
('Anlhol.  Or./  voL  ii.  p.  99,  ed, 
JaoobB),  The  modem  name  is  de- 
rived from  Robert  Guiscard  (in  Italian 
Gruiscardo),  who  died  in  Cephalonia' 
A.D.  1085,  on  his  second  expedition 
against  the  Greek  Empire.  That 
f^teai  Norman  chieftain  had  already, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  adventurers  of 
his  own  race,  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  had  seen  the  E^perons 
both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fly 
before  his  arms.  Had  it  not  been  for 
his  imtimely  death,  it  is  not  impos-i 
sible  that  he  might  have  forestalled 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinoplo 
in  A.D.  1204,  and  seated  a  Norman 
dvnasty  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phoms  as  well  as  on  those  of  the 
Thames  and  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Cephalonia  was  correctly  described 
by  Homer  and  Strabo  as  a  mggcd 
and  mountainous  country.  It  has 
little  of  the  soft  beauty  of  Corfu  and 
Zante.  A  lofty  ridge  runs  across 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  the  lower  de- 
clivities of  which  cover  nearly  the 
whole  island.  The  highest  summit 
of  this  range,  rising  to  the  height  of 
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SS80  ft„  iras  called  of  old  Mdoa, 
nd  upon  it  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
fnesna,  as  we  learn  from  8trabo. 
Sr  Henry  Holland  states  that  re- 
oiins  of  an  altar  still  existed  hero 
IB  Aj).  1813;  but  thev  have  since 
^appeared,  unless  they  be  em- 
bedded in  the  cairn  of  stones  which 
otiwns  the  highest  peaks.  The  Black 
Jbttdain  (Monte  Nero),  as  the  Mount 
SsHM  Off  antiquity  is  now  called,  from 
tib  dark  pine-forests  with  which  it  is 
pvtiy  clothed,  is  the  most  striking 
iBitiae  in  tiie  general  aspect  of  Cepha- 


The  summit  is  accessible  without 
nueh  difficulty,  and  in  about  5  hrs. 
barn  the  capital    A  good  though 
teep  road  leads  from  Argostoli  for 
iboot  6  m.  to  the  Convent  of  St 
Gcfaaimns,  the  patron-saint  of  the 
island,  whoae  body  is  kept  there, 
■kd  to  whom   great  veneration  is 
pud.  The  road  proceeds  thence  up- 
wards on  yarious  parallels  till  it 
nacfaes  t^**  pass  of  Ban  Liberale 
rA7wf  EXcutf ^los).  About  2  m.  fur- 
ther is  a  cottage  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Resident,  surrounded 
bf  the  pine-forest,  in  a  beautiful 
aitnatkni,  and  more  than  8000  ft. 
abofve  the  sea.  Here  a  family  might 
pass  the  summer  in  an  almost  English 
dimate.    Hence  the  road  dwindles 
into  a  mere  goat-track,  and  proceeds 
throQ^   the    pine -forest,  skirting 
•everal  precipices,  to  the  summit. 
The  magnificent   view  from  this 
point  amply  repays  the  toil  of  the 
anent     Not   only   the  whole  of 
Cephakmia  and  of  Ithaca,  but  the 
loDian  Sea  from  Corfu  to  Zante,— 
^  ooests  and  mountains  of  Epirus, 
AcansDia,  and  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
wth  their  fringe  of  islets, — lie  ex- 
tended as  on  a  map  before  the  eye. 
l^eie  is  snow  on  the  Black  Moun- 
tein  for  several  months  in  the  year, 
ttd  it  is  preserved  during  the  summer 
hi  caverns,  which  answer  the  purpose 
of  ioe-houses.    The  pines  have  suf- 
faed  from  accidental  fires,  but  were 
not  thought  unworthy  'of  the  notice 
^  Napoleon.   A  Gephalonian  gentle- 
tttt  is  related  to  have  been  pre- 
jfented  to  him  while  the  island  was 


in  the  hands  of  the  French,  when 
the  Emperor's  first  remark  was  about 
the  forest  on  the  Black  Mountain, 
and  the  utility  of  its  timber  for  ship- 
building. Such  was  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  that  statesman  and  war- 
rior of  the  resources  even  of  the 
smallest  of  the  many  countries  which 
owned  his  sway. 

Currant-grapes  are  the  staple  com- 
modity of  Cephalonia.  Wine  and 
olive  oil  are  also  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Sufficient  com 
is  grown  for  the  consumption  of  only 
a  few  months.  Want  of  water  is 
the  great  natural  defect  of  the  island. 
There  is  not  a  single  constantly  flow- 
ing stream;  while  the  spring  oro 
neither  numerous  nor  plentiful,  and 
some  of  them  fail  entirely  in  dry 
summers.  Property  is  much  more 
divided  in  Cephalonia  than  in  Zante ; 
about  one-sixth  of  the  cultivated 
land  belongs  to  the  Convents,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  twenty 
in  the  island,  and  many  of  them  are 
very  ancient.  The  Convent  of  Si9i 
was  particularly  honoured  by  the 
Crusaders,  who  frequently  landed  in 
Cephalonia  to  pay  their  vows  and 
ofierings  at  its  shrine. 

The  Cephalonians  are  generally 
more  enterprising  and  industrious 
than  the  other  lonians ;  indeed  their 
quickness  and  activity  have  long 
obtained  them  distinction  among  all 
Greeks;  and  they  may  be  found 
settled  as  traders,  medical  practi- 
tioners, &c.  throughout  the  Levant. 
Since  the  island  was  placed  under 
British  protection,  th#  local  and 
family  feuds  by  which  it  was  for- 
merly distractea  have  been  repressed, 
if  not  extinguished,  though  they  still 
occasionally,  as  in  1848  and  1849, 
when  stimulated  by  political  excite* 
ment,  and  by  foreign  revolutionary 
emissaries,  break  out  afresh.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  an  armed  band  of  in- 
surgents marched  to  the  attack  of 
Argostoli,  but  were  encountered  on 
the  causeway  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  by  a  Serjeant's  guard  of  a 
dozen  English  soldiers  of  the  36th 
Regt.  Several  of  the  assailants  fell, 
and  five  of  the  English  had  been 
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killed  or  wounded  before  reinforce- 
ments arrived;  but  the  survivors 
gallantly  maintained  their  ground 
against  overwhelming  odds.  The 
Serjeant,  who,  like  Horatius  Gocles, 
had  kept  the  bridge  so  well/*  when 
asked  by  Lord  Seaton,  then  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  what  reward  he 
wished  from  the  Grown  for  his  ex- 
cellent conduct,  replied,  I  only  ask 
that  my  wife  may  bo  allowed  to 
come  out  to  me."  His  request  was 
complied  with,  and  he  was  also 
granted  a  medal,  and  a  pension  of  202. 
a-year  for  life.  In  August,  1849,  a 
second  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cepha- 
lonia, when  frightful  horrors  were  per- 
petrated by  the  insurgents,  who  were, 
however,  speedily  crushed  bythe  ener- 
getic measures  of  Sir  H.  Ward,  the 
successor  of  Lord  Seaton.  (See  '  Quar- 
terly Review,'  No.  182,  and  the 
*  Parliamentary  Papers,'  published  in 
1850. 

The  chief  town,  Argostoli  ('Ap7o- 
0-TuA.iov),  is  situated  on  the  sliore  of 
a  creek  branching  out  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  arm  of  the  soa,  which  extends 
deeply  into  the  island  from  the  S. 
The  harbour  is  sheltered  and  safe, 
but  grows  shallow  towards  its  termi- 
nation, where  a  causeway  700  yds. 
in  length  has  been  thrown  across  it 
at  a  point  where  it  is  onlv  a  few  feet 
deep.  Here  took  place  tne  struggle 
alr^Buly  described  between  the  insur- 
gent peasantry  and  an  English  de- 
tachment. Argostoli  is  entirely  shut 
out  from  all  nrospcct  of  the  open  sea  ; 
never  having  been  fortified,  it  stretches 
about  a  mile  along  the  excellent 
quays  which  *line  the  harbour  and 
form  a  promenade  for  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  about  8000  in  number.  Most 
of  the  public  buildings  in  the  capital, 
as  well  as  of  the  splendid  roads  which 
open  out  the  island  in  all  directions, 
were  constructed  while  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  Resident.  A  low  ridge  of 
hills,  whoso  declivities  are  covered 
with  villages,  vineyards,  and  olive- 
groves,  rises  behind  Argostoli,  inter- 
vening between  this  branch  of  the 
gulf  and  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island.  On  the  siimmit  of  these  hills 
a  telegraph  has  been  placed  on  a  point 


commanding  an  extensive  prospect 
Behind  it  and  along  the  sea-uiore 
stretch  the  two  principal  rides  and 
drives  of  the  Cephalonians,  called  re- 
spectively n  grande  and  II  jnocolo 
giro,  the  former  being  12,  the  latter 
5  m.  in  extent.  In  the  village  of 
Metaxaia,  not  far  from  the  grands 
giro,  and  which  can  be  conveniently 
visited  on  the  same  excursion,  is 
the  house  occupied  by  Lord  Byron 
during  the  three  months  which  he 
passed  in  Cephalonia  in  the  winter 
of  1823-4.  Many  other  pretty  villas 
are  scattered  throughout  tne  island. 

About  5  m.  E.  of  Argostoli  stands 
on  an  insulated  hill  the  Venetian 
Castle  of  St.  George,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  It  is  not  now 
kept  in  repair ;  but  during  the  middle 
ages,  the  chief  town  of  the  island 
clustered  round  the  walls  of  this  for- 
tress, the  incursions  of  corsairs  making 
it  unsafe  to  live  nearer  the  shore. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  fi;reat  gulf, 
and  nearer  the  open  sea  than  Argo- 
stoli, is  situated  the  town  of  Lixuri, 
containing  7000  inhabitants.  It  is 
not  so  well  built  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, but  is  its  rival  in  trade  and 
local  importance. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ar- 
gostoli, near  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, occurs  a  phenomenon  apparently 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature;  the 
water  of  the  sea  flowing  into  the  land 
in  currents  or  rivulets,  which  are  lost 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  a  place 
where  the  shore  is  low  and  cavernous 
from  the  action  of  the  waves.  The 
descending  streams  of  salt-water  flow, 
with  such  rapidity  that  an  enterpris- 
ing Englishman  some  years  ago  erected 
a  grist-mill  on  one  of  them.  The  flow 
is  constant,  unless  the  mouths  through 
which  the  water  enters  are  obstructed 
by  seaweed.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  sea  flowing  into  the  land  is 
only  a  new  form  of  a  plienomenon  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Greece.  In 
the  land-locked  valleys  and  basins 
of  its  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers 
often  find  for  themselves  subterra- 
nean passages  (called  xarafiSBpa,  i.  e. 
KaTofidpaSpa)  through  the  cavities  of 
the  rocks,  and  even  pursue  their  un- 
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mea  ooune  for  a  considerable  dis- 
taiiee  before  they  emerge  again  to 
the  light  of  day.  Ghaonelfl  of  this 
kuid  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
of  Joannina  in  Epinm,  and  of  the 
Copaic  Lake  in  Bceotia,  and  are 
frequent  in  Arcadia.  (See  Leake's 
*Morea/  voL  iil,  pp.  45,  153-155, 
263,  &c.>  Their  fiuniliarity  with  these 
fnaka  of  Nature  was  probably  the 
origin  of  the  e^travagnnt  legends  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  about  long  sub- 
marine courses  of  rivers,  e.g.,  of  the 
Aipheus  of  Elis  reappearing  in  the 
Sicilian  fountain  of  Ajethusa. 


4.  Bakta  Maitba  (Lcuoadia). 

The  earliest  appellation  of  this 
ialand  ia  that  found  in  Homer — the 
pemintula  or  Acte  of  the  mainland" 
'Ajrr^  'Hvct^fo— a  term  also  applied 
to  other  remarkable  projections  of 
the  Greek  continent,  such  as  Attica 
(  Arruch  for  •Aktiic^),  Argolis,  and  the 
pmmontory  of  Mount  Athoe  {Od., 
xxiT.  377).  The  name  of  Epirus,  or 
Omtinenty  was  anciently  given  in 
eoDtradistinction  from  the  neigh- 
boming  islands,  not  only  to  Epirus 
proper,  but  also  to  Acamania;  the 
latter  province  haviug  changed  its 
name  in  after  ages  in  honour  of  the 
hero  Acaman.  The  original  inha- 
bitants of  this  peninsula  were  Tele- 
hose  and  Lel^es;  but,  in  the  7th 
eenty.  bjCj  the  Corinthians  under 
Cypselus  founded  a  new  town  called 
Umeas  in  the  N.E.  of  the  country, 
near  the  isthmus,  in  which  they 
settled  1000  of  their  citizens,  and 
in  which  they  became  amalgamated 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Homeric 
Kerieotj  a  city  which  i^obably  stood 
on  nearly  the  same  site.  The  Corinth- 
ians  alao  cut  a  canal  through  the 
isthmiia,  and  thus  converted  tlie  pen- 
insula into  an  island.  This  canal 
was  afterwards  filled  up  by  depoHits 
of  sand;  and  in  the  reloponnesian 
war  it  was  no  longer  available  for 
ihipa,  which  on  more  than  one  ooca- 
man  during  that  period  were  con- 
veyed across  the  isthmus  (Thucyd., 


iii.  81 ;  iv.  8).  It  was  in  the  same 
state  in  b.c.  218,  for  Polybius  (v.  5) 
relates  that  Philip,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, hod  his  galleys  drawn  across 
the  dry  land  in  that  year;  and  we 
deduce  a  similar  inference  from  Livy 
(xxxiii.  17),  who,  in  relating  the  siege 
of  Lcucas  by  the  Romans,  in  b.o. 
197,  has  g^ven  an  admirably  graphic 
description  of  the  locality :  **  Leuca- 
dia,  nunc  insula,  et  vadoso  freto  quod 
perfossum  manu  est,  ab  Acaman  i& 
divisa,  turn  peninsula  erat,  occidentis 
regione  artis  faucibus  cohiereus  Acar- 
nani»  ....  In  his  augustiis  Leucas 
posita  est,  colli  applicata  verso  in 
Orientem  et  Acamaniam.  Ima  urbis 
plana  sunt,  jacentia  ad  marc,  quo 
Leucadia  ab  Acamanii  dividitur, 
Inde  terrft  marique  expugnabilis  est. 
Nam  et  vada  sunt  stagno  similiora 
quam  mari;  et  campus  terreuus  om- 
nia, operique  facilis."  The  subsequent 
restoration  of  the  canal  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  stone  bridge  replacing 
the  isthmus,  and  of  which  some  re- 
mains are  still  visible  near  tho 
modem  Fort  Constantine,  were  pro- 
bably the  work  of  Augustus,  for 
both  the  canal  and  the  bridge  api^ear 
from  Strabo  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence  in  the  time  of  that  Emperor, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  facilitate  com- 
munications throughout  his  vast  do- 
minions, and  who  would  feel  particu- 
larly interested  in  opening  a  direct 
route  between  his  newly-founded  colo- 
nies of  Nicopolis  and  Patrse. 

The  Leucadians  had  three  ships 
in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Herod.,  viii^ 
45);  and  afterwards  sided,  like  tho 
majority  of  the  Dorian  states,  with 
Sparta  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
In  the  contest  between  the  Bomaus 
and  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Acama- 
nians,  of  whom  Leucas  had  become 
the  capital  and  national  centre  Id 
caput  AcamanisB  erat,  eoque  in  con- 
silium omnes  popidi  convenieoant " 
Livy,  xxxiii.  17),  rejected  the  Ro- 
man alliance,  and  were  reduced  after 
a  gallant  defence,  picturesquely  do- 
scribed  by  Livy.  Leucas  thus  feil  un- 
der the  power  of  Rome,  but  continued 
to  be  still  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  appears  both  from  th& 
■ 
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great  number  of  Roman  ooins  found 
in  the  island,  and  also  firom  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  made  very  early 
the  seat  of  a  Christian  Bishopric. 
The  Bishop  of  Leucas  was  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  a.d. 
825.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  by  the  Franks  in  the 
13th  centy.  this  island  fell  to  the 
lot  of  a  Latin  noble,  whose  family 
seems  to  have  retained  possession  of 
it,  with  some  interruptions,  until  it 
was  seized  by  the  Tixrks  in  1467. 
From  that  time  forth  until  the  fall 
of  the  Republic  of  St  Mark,  Leucadia 
was  sometimes  held  by  Uie  Forte, 
sometimes  by  the  Venetians,  to  which 
latter  power  it  was  not  finally  ceded 
till  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  in  1718. 
A  few  localities  still  preserve  the 
names  of  their  old  Mahommedan  pro- 
prietors, as  ia  also  the  case  on  the 
mainland  of  Greece.  After  passing 
through,  subsequent  to  17d7,  a  series 
of  vicissitudes  similar  to  those  under- 
gone by  its  neighbours,  this  island  was 
occupied  in  the  spring  of  1810  by 
a  detachment  of  the  English  forces, 
which  in  the  preceding  autumn  had 
expelled  the  -French  m>m  Cephalo- 
nia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo.  The 
Fort,  garrisoned  by  several  hundred 
French  troops,  held  out  for  some 
weeks.  The  veteran  General  Sir 
Richard  (then  Major)  Church,  so  well 
known  from  the  command  he  held 
during  the  Greek  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  now  (1871)  resident  at 
Athens,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
assault  which  led  to  its  capture. 

Leucadia  somewhat  resembles  the 
Isle  of  Man  in  shape  and  size.  It 
consists  of  a  range  of  limestone 
mountains,  terminating  at  its  north- 
eastern extremity  in  a  bold  and 
rugged  headland,  whence  the  coast 
runs  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  the  cele- 
brated promontorj^  of  Sappho's  Leap 
— called,  of  old,  Leucates — which  has 
been  corrupted  by  the  Italians  into 
Capo  DucaJU),  The  name  of  the 
cape,  as  well  as  of  the  island,  is  of 
course  derived  from  its  foMie  cliffs 
(KtitKis),  like  our  own  Albion,  At 
the  N.E.  headland  already  men- 
tioned, the  ridge  makes  a  sudden 
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bend  to  the  eastward,  and  then  runs 
S.  in  a  course  nearly  parallel  to 
Hie  opposite  hills  of  Acamania,  thus 
forming  the  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland.  The 
southern  shore  is  more  soft  in  aspect 
and  more  sloping  and  cultivated  tnan 
the  rugged  rocks  of  the  northern 
coast:  the  bay  of  Beuilik^,  in  par- 
ticular, washes  a  rich  and  fertile 
valley;  and  the  ancient  name  of 
HeUotnenwn  is  preserved  in  that  of 
a  harbour  in  this  part  of  the  island. 
The  most  populous  and  wooded  dis- 
trict is,  however,  that  opposite  Acar- 
nania.  Here,  where  the  valleys  open 
out  from  among  the  mountains  to- 
wards the  sea,  stand  many  pictu- 
resque villages,  embowered  in  orange 
and  olive  groves.  In  this  part  of 
the  island  is  the  deep  and  sheltered 
port  of  Vliko,  a  semicircular  bay 
reaching  far  into  the  mountains,  and 
surrounded  by  groves  of  olives  and 
fruit-trees.  It  is  a  charming  an- 
choring place  for  a  yacht.  On  tho 
northern  shore  of  flie  narrow  en- 
trance, and  shaded  by  a  fine  plane- 
tree,  is  a  copious  spring,  called  by 
tradition  from  the  period  of  the 
Turkish  occupation,  the  Paeha^s  Foun^ 
tain.  The  scenery  around  is  delight- 
ful. 

From  under  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
the  island,  a  Udo,  or  spit  of  sand,  4 
m.  in  length,  sweeps  out  towards 
the  shore  of  Acamania,  from  which 
its  extremity  is  separated  by  a 
shallow  lagoon  not  more  than  from 
2  to  5  ft.  deep.  It  is  on  this  Udo,  at 
the  distance  of  about  f  of  a  mile 
from  Acamania,  and  the  same  from 
Amaxichi,  that  a  harbour  was  con- 
stmcted  by  the  Anglo-Ionian  Govern- 
ment, and  protect^  by  a  mole  ter- 
minating in  a  lighthouse.  Flanking 
this  harbour  stands  the  Fort  of 
Santa  Maura^  erected  in  the  middle 
ages  by  one  of  the  Latin  princes, 
but  repaired  and  remodelled  both 
by  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  chapel 
within  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  dedi- 
cated to  Santa  Maura,  whose  festival 
is  celebrated  on  May  8.  The  fort 
was  connected  with  the  island  by  an 
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aqueduct,  serying  also  as  a  oanaeway, 
IdOO  yds.  in  lengUi,  and  with  260 
arches.  It  was  originally  built  by 
the  Turks,  but  was  ruined  by  the 
earthquake  of  1825.  It  forms  a  pio- 
tuiesque  object  spanning  the  l&f^wm. 

The  Yenetiaa  goTemar,  his  officers, 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  island, 
formerly  Uved  within  the  fort,  and 
kept  their  magazines,  and  the  cars 
iifta^ai)  on  which  they  carried  down 
their  cnl  and  wine  firom  the  inland 
districts,  at  the  nearest  point  of  the 
island.  The  congregation  of  build- 
ings thus  formed,  and  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fortress  gradually 
retired  as  the  seas  became  more  free 
from  oorsairs.  arose  by  degrees  to  be 
the  cajntal  and  seat  of  goyemment, 
and  is  called,  in  memory  of  its  origin, 
Amaxicfai  QA/ia^ixutv),  Hence,  the 
FORT  ojofM  is  properly  called  Santa 
Maura,  and  the  capital  Amaxiohi; 
while  the  island  at  large  retains  its 
ancient  name  of  Leucadia. 

Leucadia  is  diyided  into  8  districts, 
or  DemoL 

The  priyate  houses  which  formerly 
filled  the  wide  area  within  the  fort 
haye  now  been  mostly  cleared  away; 
and  this,  together  with  the  northern 
hreese  which  sets  in  daily  during  the 
summer  months,  contributes  to  render 
it  not  unhealthy.  The  walls,  which 
are  not  strong  except  in  their  almost 
insular  position,  are  commanded,  at 
the  distance  of  about  1200  yards,  by 
a  small  fort  on  the  Acamanian  coast, 
erected  at  the  beg^uing  of  the  present 
century  by  All  Pasha,  but  now  dis- 
mantled and  in  ruins;  this  is  also 
the  case  with  another  fortress,  built 
by  the  same  despot,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  channel,  at  a  period 
when  he  hoped  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  island,  as  he  lately  had 
of  Preyesa.  Fort  Santa  Maura,  how- 
eyer,  is  not  badly  placed  for  the 
defence  <^  the  strait  at  the  point 
where,  though  not  narrowest,  it  is 
most  easily  fordable.  A  few  palm 
and  date  trees  give  it  a  picturesque 
and  Oriental  appearance. 

Amazfchi  is  ouilt  in  the  most  un- 
healthy position  of  the  whole  island, 
on  the  edge  of  the  lagoons.   It  con- 


tains  about  5000  inhabitants,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  jm^ulation  of  tho 
whole  island.  The  town  has  a 
wretched  appearance,  tho  houses  be- 
ing rarely  more  than  two  stories  high, 
and  the  upper  one  being  constructed 
of  wood — a  necessary  precaution  on 
account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes. 
Inside,  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are 
strengthened  with  massiye  joists  of 
wood,  malriTigr  them  look  Uke  the 
cabin  of  a  ship.  A  bad  earthquiUcc, 
such  as  occurs  here  and  in  Zanto 
about  once  every  twenty  years,  throws 
all  these  houses  on  their  beam-ends, 
but  it  is  easy  to  right  them  again. 
The  slight  shocks  which  occur  almost 
eyery  month  are  merely  like  tho  roll- 
ing of  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  When 
an  earthquake  begins,  aU  the  churches 
are  thrown  open,  and  crowded « by  the 
population;  the  bells  are  rung  and 
msssos  chanted  to  avert  the  awful 
calamity.  This  custom,  when  ob- 
served at  night,  has  a  very  solemn 
effect. 

Amaxichi  derives  its  only  pleasing 
feature  from  a  very  ancient  and  vene- 
rable olive-wood  behind  it,  stretch- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  variegated  with  cypresses  and 
gardens.  Beneath  its  shade,  festas 
are  frequently  held,  where  the  stranger 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  is- 
landers. The  luxuriant  vegetation, 
however,  increases  the  malaria  en- 
gendered by  the  stagnant  waters  of 
the  lagoon. 

This  island  produces  com  sufficient 
for  8  months'  consumption  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  exports  oil,  wine,  and 
salt,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity 
is  procured  by  evaporation  in  the 
lagoons.  The  currant-g^pe  is  also 
partially  cultivated.  The  chief  de- 
pendency of  Leucadia  is  the  island 
Megan^i  (MtyaHiffi),  the  ancient 
Taphu$f  off  its  southern  shore,  con- 
taining about  200  families,  and  grow- 
ing com  and  olives.  Near  Meganisi, 
and  close  to  tho  entrance  of  tlie 
beautiful  bay  of  Yliko  (de8cribe<t 
above),  are  several  pretty  wooded 
islets. 

The  lagoon  of  Santa  Maura  is  bq 
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shallow  that  onlj  light  canoes  (called 
fiov6^v\a)  can  traverse  it.  Its  length 
is  about  3  m.,  and  in  breadth  it 
varies  from  100  yrds.  to  a  mile  and 
a  half.  Between  the  fort  and  the 
town  the  Anglo-Ionian  Government 
constructed  a  canal,  with  a  towing- 
path,  for  boats  drawing  not  more 
thuu  4  or  5  ft.  of  water.  A  ship- 
canal,  16  ft.  deep,  was  constructed 
across  the  w^hole  length  of  the  lagoon, 
from  Fort  Santa  Maura  to  Fort 
Alexander,  a  distance  of  about  3  m., 
but  this  undertaking  has  proved  al- 
together unsucoessfal. 

CJolonel  Leake  (*  Northern  Greece,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  20)  argues  that  Strabo 
could  never  have  visited  Leuoadia, 
because  he  states  that  the  isthmus, 
the  ancient  canal,  the  Boman  bridge, 
and  the  city  of  Leucas,  were  all  close 
together,  while  Nericos  was  in  a 
dillerent  situation.  The  great  topo- 
grapher, following  the  common  and 
superficial  opinion,  believes  the  isth- 
mus and  ancient  canal  to  have  been 
3  m.  north  of  the  city  of  Leucas,  and 
near  the  modem  Fort  Santa  Maura. 
Though  disinclined  to  dissent  from 
a  writer  who  generally  hits  oft'  ancient 
topography  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  we, 
on  the  whole,  agree  on  this  occasion 
with  K.  O.  Mtiller  and  others,  who 
believe  that  the  isthmus  and  canal 
of  antiquity  were  a  little  south  of  the 
city  of  Leucas,  ».  c.  between  Fort 
Alexander  in  the  island,  and  Pa- 
Uocaglia  on  the  mainland.  The 
channel  is  narrowest  at  this  point, 
not  being  more  than  100  yds.  across ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  capital 
would  have  been  built  close  to  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  |)eninsula 
with  the  mainland.  Its  ruins  now 
cover  several  rocky  eminences,  and 
the  foundations  of  its  walls  may  still 
be  traced  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
strait.  The  remains  on  the  lower 
ground  are  of  a  more  regular,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  modem  masonry  than 
those  on  the  higher  ground  behind. 
Hence  it  seems  probable  that  Nericos 
was  the  ancient  Acropolis,  built  on 
the  heights  commanding  the  isth- 
mus; and  that  the  Corinthian 
colonists  gave  the  name  of  LeucoB 


to  the  town  which  they  erected  on 
the  shore  below.  Numerous  instances 
occur  in  history  of  different  quarters 
of  the  same  city  being  known  oy  dis- 
tinct names.  The  long  spit  of  sand 
on  which  the  modem  Fort  Santa 
Maura  has  been  built  probably  did 
not  exist  in  antiquity,  and  may  have 
been  thrown  up  at  first  by  an  earth- 
quake, for  it  is  still  yearly  increasing, 
from  the  action  of  the  winds  and  the 
waves. 

Fort  Alexander,  mentioned  above, 
as  well  as  Fort  Conetantiney  a  few 
hundred  yards  N.  of  it,  were  built 
by  the  Russians  when  protectors  of 
the  Septinsular  Republic,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  channel.  On  the  Aoama- 
nian  shore,  just  opposite,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  fortifled  enclosure  of  the 
middle  ages,  called  Paleocaglia.  In 
June,  1847,  Theodore  Grivas,  a- well- 
known  chieftain  of  the  revolution,  re- 
volted against  King  Otho,  and  was 
besieged  here  with  his  130  followers. 
The  royalists  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of 
canon  and  musketry  on  Paleocaglia 
for  several  hours,  and  it  was  returned 
from  the  small  arms  of  the  besieged ; 
but  no  blood  was  shed  on  either  side, 
as  was  often  the  case  in  these  Greek 
skirmishes,  both  parties  firing  from  be- 
hind rocks,  &c.,  without  exposing  their 
persons  or  coming  to  close  quarters, 
and  none  but  the  chiefs  being  really 
in  eamest.  During  the  night  Grivas 
and  his  men  escaped  into  the  Anglo- 
Ionian  territory.  He  was  afterwards 
amnestied,  and  lived  in  a  tower  on  the 
Acamanian  shore. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than 
a  scramble  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Leucas.  The  crum- 
bling walls  of  Cyclopean  and  Poly- 
gonal masonry  cover  several  rocky 
heights,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  short 
walk  from  the  modem  town.  Thoy 
are  overgrown  with  ivy  and  creepers, 
and  vineyards  and  olive-groves  are 
planted  among  them.  Below,  a  copi- 
ous fountain  fieydXri  fipvtris)  issues 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Water  is 
conveyed  thence  to  Amaxichi,  a  dis- 
tance of  1|  m.,  by  a  subterranean  con- 
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doit,  restored  in  late  years,  but  ori- 
ginally const rncted  by  the  Turks,  who 
rival  the  ancient  Romans  and  shame 
modem  European  nations  by  their  love 
of  a  copious  supply  of  pure  water. 
Around  this  fountain,  and  reaching 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  channel,  was 
the  cemetery  of  the  Leucadinns,  as 
appears  from  the  numerous  sepulchml 
ini-criptions,  vases,  &c.,  discovered  in 
this  vicinity. 

Two  excursions — ^first,  to  Karus  or 
Skarw,  and,  secondly,  to  the  Leuca- 
dian  promontory,  or  8appho*8  Leap, 
will  enable  the  traveller  to  see  what 
is  most  remarkable  in  the  interior  of 
the  island. 

1 .  The  hill  of  Karus  forms  the  angle 
at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  channel 
separating  Leucadia  from  Acamania. 
Four  hours'  riding  over  rough  moun- 
tain-paths are  required  to  reach  the 
summit  from  the  town.  The  sides  of 
the  hiU  are  covered  with  a  primeval 
oak-forest,  full  of  deep  dells  and  dark 
thickets,  which  recall  Dante's  opening 
of  the  *  Inferno ' : — 

-  In  meao  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
Mi  ritjovai  per  una  selva  oscura." 

And  yet  but  a  few  steps  lead  the 
traveller  forth  into  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  Greece,  and  lay  before  him, 
framed  by  the  overarching  brandies, 
ovie  of  the  most  magnificent  prospects 
in  the  world,  with  the  waters  of  Actium 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Lepanto 
on  the  other.  To  the  N.  the  river  is 
bounded  by  the  peak  of  San  Salvador 
in  Corfu,  whence  the  eye  ranges  along 
the  shore  of  Epirus,  and  the  peaks  of 
Pindus,  down  to  the  plain  of  Nico- 
polis,  the  minarets  and  Sorts  of  Pre- 
vesa,  and  the  low  promontory  whenoa 
it  may 

**  Arobrada'a  gnlf  behold,  where  once  was  loet 
A  world  for  woman." 

In  fine  weather  that  beautiful  inland 
sea  shines  like  a  vast  mirror,  reflect- 
ing on  its  surface  the  giant  pinnacles 
of  the  surrounding  mountains.  In 
Greece,  Nature,  as  Shakspeare  savs 
of  fair  woman,  is  ever  making  mouths 
in  a  glass."  Immediately  below  Karus 
|o  the  N.  are  the  ruins  of  tho  ancient 


city  of  Leucas,  crowning  the  rocky 
summits  of  the  hills  which  line  the 
strait the  modem  Fort  Santa  Maura, 
insulated  amidst  the  lagoons ;  the  level 
headland  on  which  Amaxichi,  em- 
bosomed in  groves  and  gardens,  is 
situated;  and,  across  the  narrow 
channel,  the  wild  Acarnanian  Moun- 
tains, whose  utter  desolation  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  flourishing  villages 
and  cultivated  slopes  of  the  island. 
Tiie  bay  of  Yliko  is  a  very  beautiful 
feature  in  the  landscape.  To  the  S. 
the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  by  the 
curiously  jagged  outline  of  Mount 
Skopos  in  Zante.  To  the  S.W.  are 
Ithaca  and  Cephalonia,  between  which 
and  the  mainland  the  sea  is  dotted 
with  groups  of  islets  of  every  pic- 
turesque form  and  of  every  glowing 
colour. 

Karu8  is  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
wolves  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  They 
do  considerable  damage  among  the 
flocks  and  herds,  but  are  rarely  known 
to  have  attacked  men.  It  is  asserted 
in  Leucadia,  and  the  story,  if  correct, 
is  a  curious  one,  that  wolves  had  be- 
come quite  extinct  in  this  island  before 
the  Greek  war  of  independence ;  but 
that,  when  the  insurgents  had  been 
driven  to  the  dens  and  caves  of  the 
mountains,  these  beasts  of  the  wilder- 
ness, dislodged  by  the  intrusion  of 
man  from  their  usual  haunts,  crossed 
the  narrow  and  fordable  channel,  and 
took  refuge  under  British  protection. 
Jackals  are  still  found  in  the  islands. 

2.  It  requires  8  or  9  hrs.  to  ride 
from  the  town  to  Sappho's  Leap.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  make 
provision  for  sleeping  one  night  on 
the  excursion,  and  for  that  purpose 
it  is  advisable  to  procure  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  a  hospitable  con- 
tadino^  or  peasant  proprietor,  in  the 
village  of  Attdnij  6  hrs.  from  Amaxi- 
chi, in  whose  roomy  cottage  the  Eng- 
lish stranger  is  sure  qf  a  hearty  and 
primitive  welcome.  After  leaving  the 
olive-woods  around  the  town,  the  road 
ascends  a  steep  hill,  and  thence  some- 
times winds  along  the  western  coctst, 
sometimes  strikes  across  the  central 
heights.    The  interior  of  the  island 
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wears  everywhere  a  rugged  aspect. 
There  is  bnt  little  cultivation,  except 
where  terraces  have  been  formed  on 
the  mountain  sides,  and  planted  with 
vineyards.  The  scene  is  occasionally 
enlivened  by  a  grove  of  evergreen  oaks 
embosoming  a  church,  or  by  a  village 
surrounded  with  clumps  of  olives  and 
cypresses.  During  a  portion  of  the 
winter,  the  highest  ridge  of  Santa 
Maura,  rising  aoout  3000  ft.  over  the 
sea,  is  robed  in  snow  and  mist,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  iEIneas  {JEn.  iii. 
274):— 

"  Mox  et  Leacatte  nimbosa  cacumina  montis, 
£t  formidatus  nautis  aperitur  Apollo." 

In  like  manner,  the  deep  water,  the 
strong  currents,  and  the  fierce  gales 
which  they  there  encounter,  have  pre- 
served among  the  Greek  sailors  of  the 
present  day  the  evil  fame  which  the 
Cape  of  Leucadia  bore  of  old.  Nothing 
but  the  substructions  of  the  once  far- 
famed  Temple  of  Apollo  now  exist  on 
the  promontory.  At  a  short  distance 
from  it,  a  small  monastery,  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas,-  the  patron  of  mariners, 
nestles  in  a  sheltered  nook.  It  is  a 
graceful  feeling  which  has  often  in- 
duced men,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times,  to  cover  with  a  temple 
or  a  church  the  cHfTs  of  their  native 
land.  The  temple  of  the  Leucadian 
Apollo,  and  that  of  Athene  on  Sunium, 
are  but  the  forerunners  of  such  shrines 
ajB  the  chapels  of  Our  Lady  above  Hon- 
fleur  and  Marseilles,  whence  the  Star 
of  the  Sea"  guides  the  sailor  from  afar 
to  his  home,  and  recalls  his  wandering 
thoughts  to  that  other  haven  which 
awaits  him  when  the  storms  and  trou- 
bles of  life  shall  have  passed  away. 

A  broken  white  cliff,  rising  on  one 
side  perpendically  from  the  sea  to  the 
height  of  at  least  200  ft.,  and  sloping 
precipitously  into  it  on  the  other,  is 
the  ancient  mount  *'  beneath  whose 
shadow  Ghilde  Harold  "  saw  the  even- 
ing star  above  Leucadia's  far-pro- 
jecting rock  of  woe."  Its  summit  is 
strewn  with  fragments  of  ancient  pot- 
tery, glass,  and  hewn  stones,  the  rdicfl 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  the  coins 
discovered  on  the  spot  generally  bear 
a  harp  in  honour  of  "the  God  of 


Love,  of  Light,  and  Poesy."  The 
prospect  is  very  extensive,  but  inferior 
to  that  from  Karus^  described  above. 
The  ancient  associations  of  the  spot 
form  its  chief  charm.  At  the  annual 
festival  of  Apollo  it  was  the  custom 
to  cast  down  a  criminal  from  this 
headland  into  the  sea;  to  break  his 
fall  birds  of  various  kinds  were  at- 
tached to  him,  and  if  he  reached  the 
water  uninjiwed  there  were  boats  ready 
to  pick  him  up  (Strabo,  x.;  Cicero, 
Ttuc.,  iv.  18 ;  Ovid,  Hermd.y  Ep.  xv. 
165).  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  crdedly  or  rather  an  expiatory 
rite ;  and  it  gave  origin  to  the  famous 
story  that  lovers  leaped  from  this  rock 
in  order  to  seek  relief  from  the  pangs 
of  love,  as  Sappho  when  enamourod 
of  Phaon.  That  well-known  legend, 
which  vanishes  at  the  first  approach 
of  criticism,  is  prettily  set  forth  by 
Moore  in  his  •  Evenings  in  Greece ' : — 

"  The  very  spot  where  Sappho  sung 
Her  swaa-likc  mufdc,  ere  she  sprung 
(StUl  holding  In  that  fearful  leap 
By  her  loved  lyre)  into  the  deep. 
And  dying  quenched  the  fotal  tire 
At  onoe  of  both  her  heart  and  lyre." 

On  the  island  there  is  too  little  cover 
to  furnish  any  quantity  of  game ;  but 
in  Acamania  magnificent  sport  may 
be  enjoyed  in  a  magnificent  country. 
During  an  easy  excursion  from  Fcnrt 
Santa  Maura  there  may  be  found  red- 
deer,  fallow-deer,  roe,  wolves,  jackals, 
&C.,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  wood- 
cocks, and  every  kind  of  wild  fowl, 
&om  peUcans  to  jacksnipes.  The  best 
places  to  land  at  are  SaUond  and  JSh" 
cheHeovivari  QEyx^^^ofii$dpi,  iyx^^^^s, 
vivarium,  t.0.  eelrpond)^  which  are 
only  a  short  row  across  the  lagoons. 
Farther  to  the  southward,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  Ithaca,  there  is  good  shoot- 
ing near  the  bay  of  Tragameetiy  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Aehelmu. 

Unless  the  traveller  should  intend 
to.  make  a  tour  in  Albania,  he  ought 
by  no  means  to  omit  visiting,  while 
in  this  island,  the  Turkish  town  of 
Prevesa,  and  the  ruins  of  Nioopolis, 
about  3  m.  from  it.  With  favourable 
weather,  and  a  good  boat,  this  excur- 
sion can  easily  be  made  in  a  few  hours ; 
going  and  returning  the  same  day.  It 
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is  only  9  m.  bj  sea  from  Fort  Santa 
Mania  to  Prevefla.  In  the  Weet  of 
Euiope,  though  there  are  distinct  lan- 
guages in  different  states,  yet  the  tra- 
veller will  observe  generally  only  small 
and  progressive  varieties  of  customs 
and  furess.  But  here  the  scene  is  sud- 
denly shifted,  and  there  are  presented 
to  his  eyes  at  once  many  of  those 
appendages  of  Oriental  character, 
manners,  and  landscape,  by  which 
Englishmen — perhaps  owing  to  their 
early  knowledge  of  the  Bible — are  so 
powerfully  attracted.  From  the  habits 
of  civilized  life  the  English  traveller 
who  crosses  to  Prevesa  is  immediately 
introduoed  into  the  solenm  stillness 
of  the  East  The  sedate  and  bearded 
Ottoman*  veiled  women,  latticed 
harems,  are  around  him;  and  the 
Albanian  mountaineers,  with  their 
singular  statelineas  of  carriage,  and 
arrayed  in  the  most  picturesque 
costume  of  the  world.  There  too  is 
the  fantastic  tracery  of  the  mosque, 
an<l  the  tall  slender  minaret  from 
which  the  Imaum  prays  with  his  face 
to  Ifecca. 


5.  Ithaca. 

Colonel  Mure  has  remarked  that 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  the  world 
where  the  influence  of  classical  asso- 
ciations is  so  lively  or  so  pure  as  in 
the  island  of  Ithaca.  The  little  rook 
retired  into  obscurity  immediately 
after  the  age  of  its  great  mythologi- 
cal warrior  and  of  his  poet,  and  so  it 
has  remained  for  nigh  3000  years. 
Unlike  many  other  places  of  ancient 
fame,  it  is  indebted  for  no  part  of  its 
interest  to  more  recent  distinctions, 
or  to  the  rival  associations  of  modem 
history; — ^so  much  as  the  name  of 
Ithaca  scarcely  occurs  in  the  page  of 
any  writer  of  historical  ages,  imless 
with  reference  to  its  poetical  cele- 
brity. !bideed,  in  a.d.  1504,  it  was 
nearly,  if  not  qidte  uninhabited,  having 
been  depopulated  by  the  incursions  of 
oooraairs,  and  during  the  fury  of  the 
wars  waged  between  the  Turks  and 
tiks  Chrif^ians;  and  record  is  still  ex- 


tant of  privileges  offered  by  the  Vene- 
tian Government  to  the  settlers  from 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  from  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  by  whom  it  was 
repeopled.  Here,  therefore,  all  our 
recollections  are  concentrated  around 
the  heroic  age;  every  hiU  and  rock, 
every  fountain  and  olive-grove,  breathes 
Homer  and  the  'Odyssey;'  and  we 
are  transplanted  by  a  sudden  leap 
over  a  hundred  generations  to  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  Greek  chividry 
and  song. 

Like  BO  many  other  names  of  classi- 
cal geography,  Ithaca  was  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  chieftain  of  primitive 
times  called  Ithacus,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (Od.,  xviii  207). 
The  measurement  of  the  island,  as 
given  by  Strabo  (x.  2),  is  very  wide  of 
the  truth;  its  extreme  length  from 
N.  to  8.  is  really  about  17  m.;  its 
greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  4. 
It  may  be  regarded  in  fact  as  a  single 
narrow  ridge  of  limestone  rock,  every- 
where rising  into  rugged  hills,  of  which 
the  chief  is  the  mountain  of  Anoge 
QAyeeyij),  in  shape  and  size  not  un- 
like Benlomond — ^towering  over  the  N. 
shore  of  the  great  harbour.  This,  as 
being  the  highest  and  greatest  moun- 
toin  in  the  island,  is,  of  course,  identified 
with  the  ^'Neritos  ardua  saxis**  of 
Virgil  (^n.,  iii.  271),  and  the  fJ^pi- 
TOP  wociipvWov  of  Homer  (Od.,  ix. 
21),  although  the  forests  which  once 
"waved  their  leaves"  on  its  sides 
have  now  disappeared.  That  fact  is 
the  reason  why  rain  and  dew  are  not 
so  common  here  now  as  they  were  in 
the  poet's  time ;  and  why  the  island 
no  longer  abounds  in  hogs  fattening 
upon  acorns,  and  guarded  by  **godliko 
swineherds" — successors  of  Enmieus. 
In  all  other  points  Homer's  descrip- 
tions are  still  as  accurate  in  Ithaca 
as  they  are  elsewhere— proving  him 
to  be  the  great  father  of  Histo^  and 
Topography  as  well  as  of  Poetry.  His 
verses  present  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
island  as  it  now  appears : — 

^Zv  8*  *lBdtep  otfr*  ip*  ^p6fMi  ^IpUs  otfrc 

Aiylfioros  kqX  /aoAAok  Miparos  Itvo* 
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Ov  ydp  ris  trfitrw  Imr^Aaror  obV  ew- 
AT  ^*  akl  KtKXlarai'  'iBdicTi  U  re  ira} 
(Od.,  iv.  603.  Cf.  also  Od.,  xiU.  242.) 
Thus  translated  by  Pope ; — 

Horrid  with  cliffs,  our  meagre  land  allows 
Thin  herbage  for  the  mountain-goat  to  browse. 
But  neither  mead  nor  plain  supplies,  to  feed 
The  sprightly  courser,  or  indu(fc  his  speed : 
To  sea-surrounded  realms  the  gods  aa^n 
Small  tract  of  fertile  lawn,  the  least  to  mine." 

The  general  aspect  is  one  of  rugged- 
ness  and  sterility;  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  there  are  a  hundred  yards  of 
continuous  level  ground  in  the  whole 
island ;  which  warrants  the  expression 
of  Cicero  that  Ulysses  loved  his  country 
"  not  because  it  was  broad,  but  because 
it  was  his  own."  Nevertheless  the 
scenery  is  rendered  striking  by  the  bold 
and  broken  outline  of  tlie  mountains 
and  cliffs  indented  by  numerous  small 
harbours  and  creeks,  the  Ktfi4vts  itd- 
vopfioi  of  the  *  Odyssey'  (xiii.  193). 
And  Ithaca  is  not  without  scenes  of  a 
softer  character— in  the  cultivated  de- 
clivities of  the  ridges,  and  in  the  open- 
ing out  towards  the  sea  of  many  narrow 
ravines,  where  the  water  is  fringed 
with  feathery  woods  of  olives,  oranges, 
and  almond-trees,  and  the  slopes  are 
clothed  with  vineyards,  or  with  ever- 
green copses  of  myrtle,  cypress,  ar- 
butus, mastic,  oleander,  that  beauti- 
ful rhododapime  or  roae-laurel  of  the 
ancients,  and  all  the  aromatic  shrubs  of 
the  East  Here  and  there  too  among 
the  rocks  little  green  lawns  glitter 
gaily  with  a  thousand  wild  flowers. 

The  climate  of  Ithaca  is  very  healthy, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their 
longevity.  So  it  is  from  no  empty 
patriotism  that  Ulysses  says  of  nis 
fatherland, — 

He  yairi^  ivvofjuu  yXvKtpt»npoy  oAAo  tMo^ot. 

"  Low  lies  OUT  isle,  yet  bless'd  in  fhiitful  stores ; 
Strong  are  her  sons,  though  rocky  are  her 
shores; 

And  none,  ah  I  none  so  lovely  to  my  sight, 
,  Of  all  the  lands  that  Heaven  o'erspreaoi  with 
light  I" 

(Od,,  ix.  27).  The  lines  immediately 
preceding,  and  also  applied  to  Ithaca 


by  Ulysses,  have  puzzled  all  the  com* 
mentators,  ooth  ancient  and  modem : — 

AwT^)^  8i  xBanakii  irayvirtprarrj  tiv  a\\ 

KflTCU 

Upihs  (6<pov,  al  8e  AvtvBe  irphs  ^«  T*^e- 
Xi6p  T€. 

(Vide  Nitzsch.  Of.  also  Od.,  x. 
196).  Strabo  (x.  2)  discusses  the 
passage,  and  perhaps  his  explanation 
is  the  most  satisfactory  of  uny.  He 
supposes  that  by  the  epitliet  x^ofia^^ 
the  poet  intended  to  express  how  Ithaca 
lies  under,  as  it  were,  the  neighbouring 
mountains  of  Acamania;  while  by  that 
of  troannrtfndm  he  meant  to  denote  its 
position  at  the  extremity  of  the  group 
of  islands  formed  by  ^ynthus,  Oe- 
phallenia,  and  the  Echinades.  For 
another  explanation  see  Wordsworth's 
'Greece.* 

The  whole  population  of  the  island 
amounts  to  about  13,000.  It  is  divi«1ed 
officially  into  4  districts.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  extremely  laborious  botli  by 
land  and  sea,  cultivating  with  patient 
industry  the  light  and  scanty  soil  of 
their  island,  and  maintaining  at  the 
same  time  a  considerable  part  of  the 
coasting  trade  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
of  the  general  carrying  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine. 
Almost  every  family  possesses  a  few 
roods  of  land  of  its  own,  as  well  as  a 
share  in  one  or  more  of  the  large  and 
excellent  ships  which  belong  to  their 
port,  and  are  continually  built  and 
fitted  out  there.  If  we  call  to  mind 
tliat  Ulysses,  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  Cephal- 
lenia  and  Zacynthus,  only  mustered 
12  ^lleys  as  his  contingent  to  the 
Trqian  expedition,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Ithaca  hsA  no  reason  to 
complain  of  any  falling  off  in  her 
naval  establishment  since  the  heroic 
age.   (//.,  ii.  631,  637.) 

The  late  Earl  of  Guilford,  who 
founded  the  Ionian  University,  had 
intended,  if  insuperable  difficulties  had 
not  been  thrown  in  his  way,  to  esta- 
blish that  institution  in  Ithaca.  Here 
— amid  mountains  and  rocks  hallowed 
by  a  thousand  memories — the  scholar 
might  have  delighted  his  hours  of  lei- 
sure with  the  fair  visions  of  Greek 
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poetry  and  philoflophy,  for  which  (he 
summer  stiUness  of  a  Grecian  sky 
appears  a  natural  and  congenial  ac- 
companiment. There  is  in  Ithaca,  as 
in  the  other  Ionian  islands,  a  good 
aeoondary,  or  grammar  school,  sup- 
ported by  Grovemment ;  and  in  which 
ancient  Greek,  mathematics,  history, 
geography,  Italian,  and  English  are 
taoghi.  Primary  schools  also  have 
been  established  in  the  chief  villages. 
There  are  very  few  peasants  who  do 
not  possess  at  least  the  rudunents  of 
a  good  education ;  and,  along  with  all 
the  courtesy  and  good  humour,  they 
have  even  more  than  their  share  of 
the  usual  ready  tact  and  cleverness 
{ityx^^otd)  of  the  lower  orders  through- 
out Greece.  The  higher  classes  re- 
semble those  of  the  neighbouring 
jglAfiHa,  Among  the  Ithacans,  as  wher- 
ever else  in  Greece  there  is  little  ad- 
mixture of  Venetian,  Albanian,  or 
other  foreign  blood — the  traveller  will 
geoerally  remark  that  HeUenic  cast 
of  features  so  familiar  from  ancient 
statues  and  coins.  With  reference  to 
tbe  claims  of  the  Greeks  to  pure 
Hellenic  descent,  ^'Two  questions," 
says  Mr.  Finlay,  still  admit  of  doubt 
and  discussion.  The  one  relates  to 
the  number  of  the  slave  population 
employed  in  agriculture  when  Greece 
was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition, 
and  the  other,  to  the  proportions  in 
which  the  free  population  and  the 
slaves  were  diminished  in  the  general 
ulation  of  the  country  that  pre- 
the  Sclavonian  emigration.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  slaves  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  were  of  foreign 
origin  as  we  know  from  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  slave-trade^  ....  We 
know  also  that  under  the  domination  of 
the  Bomans  the  higher  dasaes  of  Greece 
eitJher  died  out  or  lost  their  nationality 
by  adopting  the  names  and  assuming? 
the  manners  of  Roman  citizens.  It 
seems  therefore  probable  that  pure 
Hellenic  blood  began  to  be  greatly 
adulterated  about  the  time  when  the 
ancient  dialectb  fell  into  disuse.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek 
population  retired  before  the  Sela- 
vooiau  emigration,  and  did  not  mingle 
with  the  intruders ;  but  on  tbe  other 


hand  there  is  no  evidence  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  agricultural  slaves 
were  exterminated  by  the  barbarian 
invaders  of  the  Hellenic  soil,  or  were 
absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  Scla- 
vonian  or  Byzantine  population.  Tiiese 
questions  prove  how  uncertain  all  in- 
quiries into  the  direct  affiliation  of 
the  modem  Greeks  must  be.  Of  what 
value  is  the  oldest  genealogic  tree,  if 
a  single  generation  be  omitted  in  the 
middle  ? 

The  gosjpel  and  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian blended  all  class^  of  citizens 
into  one  mass,  and  facilitated  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  boon  of  freedom  by 

every  Christian  slave  But 

a  Christian  church  which  was  neither 
Greek  nor  Roman  arose  and  created 
to  itself  a  separate  power  under  the 
name  of  Orthodox,  forming  a  partner- 
ship with  the  imperial  authority,  and 
acquired  a  power  greater  than  any 
nationality  could  have  conferred.  A 
social  organization  at  variance  with 
all  the  prejudices  of  ancient  private 
and  politi^  life  was  framed,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  change 
created  a  new  people.  Such  seems  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  modem  Greeks." 
— *  MedisBval  Greece/  chap.  i.  p.  7 .  Re- 
vised Edition. 

The  three  principal  clans  into  which 
the  Ithacans  are  divided  are  called 
Petalas,  Karabias,  and  Dendrinos. 
Nearly  all  the  chief  families  of  the 
island  either  bear  these  names,  or, 
wherever  branches  of  them  have  taken 
other  appellations,  the  new  patrony- 
mics were  generally  derived  from  some 
sobriquet  applied  to  one  of  their  an- 
cestors. For  instance,  the  family  of 
Zabos  is  a  principal  branch  of  the 
Petalades,  and  came  to  be  designated 
by  its  present  name  because  its  imme- 
diate founder  had  that  epithet  ((afiSs, 
i.e.  awkward)  given  to  him.  Numer- 
ous parallel  examples  occur  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  clans  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland* 

Among  the  natives  of  Ithaca  there 
is  no  other  but  the  national  religion. 
The  carved  woodwork  in  the  altar- 
screen  of  the  cathedral  is  worth  a 
visit;  but  none  of  the  churches  are 
remarkable  for  architectural  splen- 
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dour  or  for  coBtly  decorations ;  little 
chapels  are  as  numerous  in  this  as  in 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  indeed 
in  most  parts  of  Greece. 

Ithaca  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
Bathy,  Aetos,  Anoge,  and  Exoge ;  BaBbj 
'Arris,  'Afoo^,  *^(tyv,  i.e.,  Deep  Bay, 
Eagle* B  Cliff,  Highland,  OwOand.  The 
first  at  the  southern,  and  the  last  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
have  each  a  fertile  valley,  but  the 
rocky  mountains  of  the  two  midland 
districts  admit  of  little  cultivation, 
Cnrrant-grapes  form  the  staple  com- 
modity of  the  Ithacans.  A  small 
quantity  of  oil  and  wine  is  also  ex- 
ported, the  latter  being  reputed  the 
oest  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  pro- 
duce in  grain  suffices  only  for  three 
months'  consumption;  and  even  that 
quantity  is  raised  by  great  toil  and 
industry.  But  the  natives  are  enabled 
to  supply  themselves  from  abroad, 
partly  by  their  profits  in  the  currant 
trade,  and  still  more  by  the  activity  in 
maritime  affairs  which  forms  so  re- 
markable a  feature  in  this  little  people. 

The  sight  of  the  modem  capital  of 
Ithaca  must  always  excite  admiration, 
^a^fty  contains  about  2500  inhabitants, 
and  extends  in  one  narrow  stripe  of 
white  houses  round  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  horseshoe  port  or  "  deep" 
(BaOv),  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
Large  ships  can  moor  in  perfect  safety 
close  to  the  doors  of  their  owners.  Here 
are  the  dwellings  of  the  chief  proprie- 
tors and  merchants,  and  several  Greek 
churches.  *  , 

The  beauty  of  the  scene  is  enhanced 
by  a  small  island,  crowned  with  build- 
ings, in  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
and  by  several  insulated  houses  scat- 
tered over  the  rising  ground  behind 
the  town,  and  surrounded  with  trees 
and  gardens. 

The  whole  prospect  derives  a  sin- 
gular aspect  of  seclusion  from  the 
mountains  which  hang  over  it  on 
every  side.  It  has  no  view  of  the 
open  sea,  because  the  creek  on  which 
it  is  built  is  an  inlet  of  the  wide  and 
deep  gulf,  which,  branching  out  into 
arms  and  bays  sheltered  by  lofty  hills 
^nd  projecting  cliffs,  and  running  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  island,  divides  it 


into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  isthmus.  On  the 
southern  side  of  this  great  gulf;  local 
tradition  exhibits  in  a  snudl  creek 
the  port  of  Phoroys,  now  called  by  the 
Ithacans  *A«(fa,  probably  because  it  is 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  to 
the  port  of  Bathy ;  and  a  litUe  way 
up  Mount  St.  Stephen  above  the  har- 
bour, the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  in 
which  the  sleeping  Ulysses  was  de- 
posited by  the  Phasacians  (0(2.,  xiii. 
116).  The  only  entrance  to  this  cave 
is  a  narrow  opening  to  the  N.W.,  ad- 
mitting but  little  day.  At  the  southern 
extremity  there  is  a  natural  aperture, 
but  one  more  practicable  for  gods  than 
for  men.  The  vault  withiu  is  lighted 
up  by  delicate  gleams  of  a  bluish  hue, 
and  is  hung  with  stalactites,  expand- 
ing here  and  there  into  what  Homer 
caUs  webs  of  stone,  where  the  Nymphs 
may  be  fancied  to  have  woven  their 
threads  whose  colour  was  like  the 
purple  of  the  ocean  (Od.,  xiii.  108). 
It  is  highly  probable  that  these  are 
the  very  localities  alluded  to  by  Homer 
—indeed,  this  seems  the  only  point 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  poet's 
data : — 1.  In  admitting  unobserved  of 
a  rugged  walk  over  woods  and  cliffs 
(Od.,  xiv.  1)  to  the  station  of  Eumoeus 
at  the  extremity  of  the  island  nearest 
Peloponnesus  (Od,  xv.  36) ;  2.  In  being 
directly  in  front  of  Neritos.  and  so 
exactly  adapted  to  the  speech  of  the 
disguised  Pallas,  when  she  proves  to 
Ulysses  that  he  is  in  Ithaca  by  point- 
ing to  the  mountain  (Od.,  xiii.  345). 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  a  late 
resident  in  the  winter  of  1850  came 
in  a  single  day  from  Ithaca  to  Cor- 
cyra  in  one  of  the  coasting  boats  of 
the  island,  which  are  very  like  ancient 
galleys  both  in.  appearance  and  in  mode 
of  navigation ;  so  there  is  nothing  won- 
derful in  his  predecessor  Ulysses  having 
acc(»nplished  in  It  single  night — par- 
ticularly with  the  aid  of  Atiiene — the 
voyage  from  Corcyra  to  Ithaca  (Od., 
xiii  81). 

We  have  hitherto  taken  it  for  grant- 
ed that  this  is  the  Ithaca  alluded  to 
by  Homer.  "  Of  that  fact,"  says  Sir 
George  Bowen,  we  have  ample  testi- 
mony in  its  relative  position  to  Zacyn- 
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thnBL  GephaUenia,  Lencadia,  and  the 
neipibotiring  mauiland  of  Greece,  aa 
wiUat  once  be  seen  by  a  mere  glance 
at  the  catalogue  of  ships  in  the  Iliad, 
or  at  the  pioture>like  sketch  of  the  sor- 
rounding  scenery  in  Virgil  (^n.,  iii. 
270  aeq.)-  ^ore  detailed  proofis  may 
be  drawn  from  nnmerons  passages  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  from  the  internal 
features  of  the  island ;  to  every  sceptic 
I  would  say,  like  Athene  to  Ulysses, 

'AAA'  aye  toc         *U6xni  <dof ,  5^ 

"  Woaldflt  tboa  thy  breast  from  fUthlen  doubts 
set  free, 

O  oome,  and  view  thy  Ithaca  with  me." 

There  is  something,*'  says  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  ''very  fascinating  in  thus 
being  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  Homeric  scenery  and  characters, 
and  in  reading  with  our  own  eyes  the 
origin  of  which  his  poem  is  a  tran- 
script." The  same  accomplished  writer 
argues  that  the  author  of  the  <  Odyssey  * 
must  have  been  really  acquainted  with 
Ithaca  from  the  leading  idea  and  moral 
of  his  poem,  namely,  the  paramount 
love  of  country,  which  all  the  dangers 
of  sea  and  land  and  all  the  witcheries  of 
fairy  islands  cannot  uproot  from  the 
breast  of  his  hero.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  poet  had  travelled  in 
different  regions  of  the  world;  is  it 
probable  that  he  would  have  laid  the 
scene  of  a  long  poem  in  a  country  which 

•  Od^  xilL  344.  The  argameots  on  the  acepki- 
cal  side  of  the  qneetlon  have  been  collected  and 
arranged  in  a  very  rabtle  and  elaborate  manner 
by  Protoseor  Volker  in  his  'Geographla  Ho- 
mem;'  bat  tbey  have  been  BUcceadaUy  con- 
futed in  a  pamphlet  by  Btthle  von  LiUemttem, 
'  Jeber  das  Homeriache  Ithaca.'  The  fondness 
with  which  Homer  evidently  dwells  on  the 
■oeoeiy  of  Ithaca  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  he 
WHS  a  native  of  the  island,  and  we  acoordlnsly 
find  it  enumerated  among  the  seven  cities  which 
disputed  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
poet; 

2#&«f»ra.  Xux,  KoAo^r,  IBdiai*  UiiAoc,  ApTOV, 
'A^Mu. 

But  Us  btographer  accounts  for  his  perfect 
kDOwledgB  of  the  island  by  his  having  been 
detained  there  In  the  couise  of  his  travels  by  a 
severe  disorder  of  the  eyes,  when  he  is  said  to 
have  been  kindly  entertained  by  Mentor,  one 
oC  the  principal  Inhabitants,  whom  he  has  made 
so  prominent  a  charaqter  in  the  Odyai)ey~<'  Vli, 


he  had  never  visited  in  preference  to 
one  well  known  to  him?  And  what 
is  there  in  Ithaca — a  mere  rugged  and 
barren  rock— to  justify  such  prefer- 
ence? Again,  no  one  can  pass  from 
the  description  of  Phieacia,  or  of  the 
country  or  the  Cyclops  and  Lotus- 
eaters,  to  that  of  I&aca,  without  feel- 
ing that  he  has  exchanged  a  land 
of  dreams  for  real  and  practical  life. 
This  difference  must  originate  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  not  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  or  readers.  With  Ithaca 
he  was  so  well  acquainted  that  he  was 
not  obliged  to  draw  upon  his  fancy  for 
tiie  main  features  of  its  scenery.  One 
great  reason  why  the  modem  Ithaca 
has  ceased,  in  the  minds  of  some  com- 
mentators, to  bear  any  resemblance  at 
all  to  the  Ithaca  of  the  *  Odyssey,'  ia, 
perhaps,  the  {wit  that  certsdn  other 
scholars  have  proposed  it  as  too  minute 
a  portrait  of  the  poetic  island,  profess- 
ing to  have  seen  the  very  mill  in 
which  Ulysses  ground  his  com,  and 
the  very  chamber  in  which  Penelope 
wove  her  web.  "The  traveller  who 
discovers  everything  leads  all  the  world 
to  suspect  that  he  has,  in  reality,  found 
nothin^r* 

*•  From  a  poet  we  cannot,  of  course, 
expect  the  rigid  accuracy  of  the  land- 
surveyor;  but  to  pretend  that  Homer 
was  not  well  acquainted  with  Ithaca, 
because  one  or  two  fastidious  com- 
mentators may  find  some  difficulty  in 
arranging  his  localities  on  their  classi- 
cal atlas,  is  almost  as  unreasonable  as 
it  would  be  to  deny  Shakspeare  all 
personal  knowledge  of  Windsor  Forest, 
because  of  a  similar  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying Heme  the  Hunter's  oak.  More- 
over, there  have  been  discovered  in  the 
island  a  great  number  of  coins  and 
medals — those  picture-books  of  anti- 
quity—bluing the  head  of  Ulysses 
with  a  pileua  or  conical  cap,  and  the 
legend  *l6ajc«v;— the  reverse  generally 
exhibiting  a  cock — an  emblem  of  the 
hero's  vi^ance, — Athene,  his  tutelar 
deity — or  Argus,  his  faithful  dog. 

"Again,  its  own  inhabitants  have 
never  ceased  to  apply  to  this  island 
its  classicfld  name  of  Ithaca.  Every 

•  See  Dr.  Wgrdaworth's  'Greece,'  p.  273-280. 
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peasant  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  Ulysses,  and  looks  on  him 
88  the  hezD  of  his  country;  although 
of  course  as  few  of  them  can  be  found 
who  know  his  story  accurately,  as 
peasants  in  Scotland  who  are  precisely 
informed  of  the  hibtory  of  Robert  Bruce 
or  of  William  Wallace."  * 

The  priucipal  excursions  to  be  made 
in  Ithaca  are: — 1.  To  the  Castle  of 
Ulysses.  2.  To  the  Fountain  of  Are- 
thusa.  3.  To  the  so-called  School  of 
Homer. 

1.  On  the  sides  and  summit  of  the 
rocky  hill  of  Actos,  which  rises  to 
the  height  uf  1200  ft.  above  the  sea 
on  the  narrow  isthmus  connecting  the 
two  divisions  of  the  i^ond.  and  about 
4  m.  from  the  town  of  Bathy,  are 
situated  the  ancient  remains  called 
by  the  Ithacans  *'the  old  Castle  of 
Ulysses."  Every  ruin  whatsoever  is 
known  among  the  Greek  peasants  as 
7rd\ai6v  Kdarrpov,  just  as  among  the 
lower  orders  in  Ireland  as  an  "ould 
forth  "  (old  fort).  Among  the  thick 
underwood  which  covers  the  sides  of 
the  hill  may  be  traced  several  lines 
of  enclosure,  testifying  to  the  highest 
antiquity  iu  the  rude  structure  of 
massive  stones  which  compose  them. 
They  furnish  a  specimen  of  what  are 
called  Cyclopean  remains.  The  situa- 
tion of  several  gates  is  distinctly 
marked  among  the  ruins  of  the  Custle 
of  Ulyssps;  there  are  also  the  remains 
of  two  large  subterranean  cisterns  and 
some  appearances  of  a  tower.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  Cicero  alludes  in  praising 
the  patriotism  of  Ulysses, — "  how  the 
wisest  of  men  preferred  even  to  immor- 
tality that  Ithaca,  which  is  iixed,  like 
a  bird's  nest,  among  the  moHt  rugged 
of  rocks."  t  The  name  too  of  Aetos 
— t.e.  Oie  Eagle's  C/i/f— recalls  the 
remarkable  scene  in  the  'Odyssey' 
(ii.  140)  where,  during  tlie  debate  in 

*  For  other  arguments  to  the  name  effect,  we 
refer  to  Mure's  '  Jounud  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,' 
and  to  Sir  George  Bowen's  'Itliaca  in  1850/ 
which  we  have  chiefly  followed  In  this  aooonnt 
of  the  island. 

t  Cicero,  'Do  Oratore,'  1.  44,  "ut  Ithacam 
iUain,  In  asperrimis  saxis  tanquam  nTdoIuiu 
afflxam,  sapientissimus  vir  immurtalitati  anti- 
poneret." 


the  agora,  Jupiter  sends  down  sud- 
denly from  the  mountain-top  a  pair 
of  eagles,  which  hover  with  ominous 
flight  over  the  wondering  crowd.  If 
more  substantial  proofs  are  wanting, 
such  trifling  coincidences  would  idone 
afford  a  strong  presumption  that  tho 
Ithaca  of  Homer  was  something  more 
than  the  creature  of  his  own  fancy, 
as  some  have  supposed  it.  Though 
the  grand  outline  of  a  fable,"  says 
Sir  W.  Gcll,  "  may  be  easily  imgined, 
yet  the  consistent  adaptation  of 
minute  incidents  to  a  long  and  ela^ 
borate  falsehood  is  a  task  of  the  most 
arduous  and  complicated  nature." 

The  view  from  the  Castle  of  Ulysses 
is  most  interesting  and  magnificent. 
On  one  side,  you  look  down  on  the 
winding  strait,  separating  Ithaca  from 
Cephalonia,  whose  rugged  mountains 
rise  abruptly  from  the  water ;  and,  at 
the  distance  of  aix)ut  10  m.,  may  be 
clearly  distinguished  the  ruins  of  tho 
ancient  city  of  Same  or  Samos,  whence 
came  four-and-twenty  of  tlie  suitors 
of  Penelope  (ApoUodorus,  quoted  by 
Strabo,  x.  2).  On  the  otlicr  side,  the 
great  port  of  Ithaca,  with  all  its  rocks 
and  creeks,  lies  immediately  below 
your  feet  To  the  E.  the  eye  ranges 
over  clusters  of 

"Summer  iales  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  puqile 
spheres  of  sea  " 

to  the  mountains  of  Acamania,  rising 
ridge  above  ridge.  To  the  S..thc  hori- 
zon is  bounded  by  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  crowned  with  snow 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  glit- 
tering in  the  glorious  sunshine.  To 
the  N.,  Leucadia  ends  in  the  bold 
white  headland  called  Sappho's  Li  ap 
— "tho  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Les- 
bian's grave." 

At  the  base  of  the  "  castled  crag " 
of  Ulysses  have  been  discovered  nu- 
merous tombs,  several  marbles  with 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  and  many 
bronze  figures,  vases,  and  lacrymalia, 
as  well  as  gold  rings  and  other  orna- 
ments, many  of  them  of  delicate  and 
beautiful  workmanship.  Hero  was 
the  ancient  cemetery  of  Ithaca.  In 
the  Greek  islands  the  tombs  generally 
lined  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that  high- 
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▼ay  of  their  surviying  iriendB,  from  the 
same  feeling  doubtless  which  placed 
the  graTes  of  the  ancient  Bomans  along 
the  sides  of  their  streets  and  roads,  as  is 
proved  by  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and 
bj  the  often-recurring  inscription, 
**Si«te,  Viator"  — "Stop,  wayfarer." 
Among  the  rocks  to  the  westward  of 
the  modem  town  may  also  be  traced 
nme  ancient  sepulchres  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  stone.  One  of  them  is  sur- 
iBoonted  by  a  rude  fem&le  figure,  and 
of  course  is  popularly  called  "the 
Grave  of  Pendope."  The  excursion 
to  the  Castle  of  Ulysses  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Convent  of  Kaihara, 
on  the  western  side  of  Neritos,  and 
about  1^  hr.  over  a  good  road  from 
Batkff.  This  point,  being  higher 
aboTe  the  sea,  commands  a  still  more 
magnificent  prospect  than  that  from 
the  hill  of  Aetos.  The  Tillage  of 
Anoge  is  only  20  minutes  beyond  the 
Convent;  and  hence  the  traveller 
may  reach,  by  a  bridle-path,  the  so- 
called  "School  of  Homer,"  through 
Mavrona  and  Fikes^  and  then  return 
to  Bathy  by  Siamos, — in  all  a  circuit 
of  about  25  m.  The  summit  of  Mount 
Keritos,  2350  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
may  be  reached  easily  from  the  village 
of  Anoge. 

2.  Near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
inland,  and  about  5  m.  from  Bathy, 
rises  a  beautiful  white  clifi^  fronting 
the  sea.  From  its  foot,  a  narrow 
gleu  clothed  with  the  evergreen  and 
aromatic  shrubs  of  Greece  descends 
by  a  rapid  slope  to  the  shore,  fram- 
ing, as  in  a  picture,  between  its  leafy 
precipices  glorious  prospects  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  Acamanian  Moun- 
tains. In  a  recess  on  this  declivity 
is  a  natural  and  never  failing  re- 
servoir, which  the  tradition  of  the 
islanders  identifies  with  Homer's 
fountain  of  AreUmga.  They  also  havo 
never  ceased  to  call  the  cliff  Korax, 
i.e.  the  Haven-rock^  and  the  ravens 
which  may  often  be  seen  soaring 
around  it,  as  if  it  were  their  favourite 
baant,  speak  home  to  the  conviction 
with  greater  force  than  whole  pages 
of  quotation  and  argument.  This  then 
is  probably  the  very  precipice  to  which 
the  poet  refers  when  he  represents 


Ulysses  as  challenging  Eumaeus  "to 
throw  him  over  the  great  rock"  if 
he  finds  that  he  is  speaking  false 
(Od.,  xiv.  398);  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  little  plain 
hard  by  was  the  swineherd's  station 
rod.,  xiii.  407).  At  the  present 
day  we  may  observe  that  the  Greek 
herdsmen  always  make  their  encamp- 
ments near  wells  and  springs;  and 
such  a  source  and  such  shelter  as  are 
foimdon  this  spot  must  have  ever 
been  valuable  and  celebrated  in  so 
tliirsty  a  soil.  It  is  literally  **a 
river  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land."  The  description  given  by  Homer 
of  EumsBus'  station*  is  curiously 
like  some  cottages  near  this  spot  at 
present  Their  position  is  "a  place 
of  open  prospect"  {wtpivKdirrtp  4yl 
X<ipv)i  but  is  "  surrounded  witli  a 
circular  court"  (a^X^  vfplJipoftos); 
enclosed  by  a  rude  wall  of  loose 
stones,  crowned  with  chevaux-de-frise  of 
prickly  plants  (&x^pS^),  and  a  thick 
palisade  of  stakes.  Similar  are  the 
rude  encampments  of  the  shepherds 
in  all  parts  of  Greece.  These  wig- 
wams, when  erected  for  only  tem- 
porary shelter  by  wandering  tribes 
of  Wallachians— those  Scythians  of 
the  present  day — quorum  plaustra 
vagas  rit^  trahunt  domes" — consist 
of  merely  d  few  poles  thatched  with 
straw  or  green  boughs,  and  the  wild 
inmates,  crouching  round  their  fires, 
forcibly  call  to  mind  some  of  those 
whom 

"  Dair  alte  aelve  Ireatf  manda 
Lb  divisa  dal  mondo  ultima  lrlaQda."t 

On  approaching  hamlets  and  sheep- 
folds  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  the 
stranger  is  certain  to  find  a  some- 
what disagreeable  coincidence  with 
Homer  in  being  assailed,  as  fiercely 
as  was  Ulysses,  by  a  pack  of  dogs. 
The  number  and  ferocity  of  these 
descendants  of  the  famous  Molossian 

•  Od.,  xiv.  6-12.  These  Bhepherda'  huts  are 
now  called  xoAv^ia,  a  word  used  by  Plutarch 
(Ponipey,  73);  and  a  dluinuUve  of  icaAv/3i7, 
often  found  m  the  andent  writem.— Cf.  Baira- 
chomyomachia,  30;  Herod,  v.  16;  Thucyd.  1. 
133. 

f  Tas90, '  Oeraialemme  Liberata,'  Canto  L  44. 
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breed,  leeembling  in  appearance  a 
cross  between  an  English  mastiff  and 
sheepdog,  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  country  which  first  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  traveller;  and  is  also 
among  the  features  of  modem  Greek 
life  Uiat  supply  the  most  curious 
illustrations  of  classical  antiquity. 
Their  masters  are  at  first  generally 
remiss  in  calling  them  of^  which 
they  imagine  cows  their  spirit,  and 
makes  them  useless  against  wolyes 
and  robbers ;  and  yet  whoever  shoots 
or  seriously  injures  them  is  almost 
sure  to  get  into  a  dangerous  collision 
with  the  natives.  This  sometimes 
happens  now-a-days  to  English  shoot- 
ing parties,  as  it  formerly  did  to  Her- 
cules at  Sparta.*  The  usual  weapons 
of  defence,  therefore,  are  the  large 
loose  stones,  with  which  the  xocky 
soil  of  Greece  is  everywhere  strewed. 
These  are  generally  as  large  as  a 
man  can  t&ow  with  one  hand- 
literally  the  Homerio  x^Pf^^^"* 
"  handful,*'  and  "  sharp  and  jagged  '* 
{oKpiSus)  like  those  hiu'led  by  the 
heroes  of  the  *Tale  of  Troy  divine.* 
Colonel  Mure  'observes  that  it  was 
a  personal  familiarity  with  this  com- 
mon feature  of  Hellenic  nature  and 
Hellenic  manners  that  first  conveyed 
to  his  mind  a  clear  and  vivid  im- 
pression of  that  often-recurring  in- 
cident of  Homer*s  battles,  when  the 
combatants  resort  to  the  arms  of 
offence  which  their  native  soil  so 
abundantly  supplies.  Even  in  more 
civilized  ages  this  weapon  does  not 
seem  to  have  fallen  altogether  into 
disuse  among  the  Greek  military;! 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  in 
one  of  Montrose's  battles,  the  High- 
landers, when  their  ammunition  had 
failed,  drove  back  the  Covenanters 
with  volleys  of  stones.  A  solitary 
stranger  suddenly  entering  a  Greek 

*  Gf.  PaQBanias,  Ijoom.  xt.,  and  Apollod.  11. 
73.  When  Hercoles  vittted  Sparta,  he  was 
attended  by  his  ooosln,  the  yonng  OSonus, 
who  killed  a  dog  which  attacked  him.  The 
sons  of  Hlppoooon,  the  owner  of  the  animal, 
roBhed  in  oonaeqnenoe  npon  (Eonoa.  and  beat 
him  to  death  with  their  clnbs.  Hence  arose  a 
bloody  feud  between  Hercoles  and  Hippocoon, 
which  ended  in  the  extermination  of  the 
latter  with  his  whole  funllj. 

f  GC  Lootao.  'De  Oymnai,'  S3. 


sheepfold  would,  like  Ulysses,  be  in 
considerable  danger  of  being  torn  to 
pieces ;  but  on  the  public  path,  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  objects  of  their 
care,  these  dogs 'seldom  come  to  close 
quarters,  and  the  lifting  a  stone  in  a 
threatening  way,  or  even  the  act  of 
stooping  to  pick  one  up,  has  usually 
the  effect  of  Keeping  them  off.  Hence 
the  humorous  allusion  of  Aristophanes 
{Equite$,  1028). 

A^7C  drj^'  4yi>  9k  wpwra  Mi^ofuu  \lBoPf 
"Ira  fi'/i  ju*  6  xP^^f^^  ^  ^^P^  To*^  Kvyhs 

It  has  been  observed  too— with  per- 
haps as  much  of  satire  as  of  truth — 
that  a  dog  is  never  seen  within  the 
walls  of  Greek  churches,  owing  to 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  frequent 
bowing  of  the  congregation  in  the 
comise  of  their  devotions,  which  the 
animal  mistakes  for  stooping  to  lift 
up  stones.  A  stranger  finding  him- 
self in  the  same  predicament  as 
Ulysses  when  set  upon  by  the  dogs 
of  his  own  swineherd,  should  imitate 
the  example  of  the  king  of  Ithaca, 
and  craftily  (Ktp^a^vp)  sit  down  on 
the  ground,  dropping  all  weapons  of 
defence  {ffterjirrpoy  8i  oi  licirc(rc  x^^P^s) 
— until  rescued  by  the  Eumnus  of 
the  fold  with  "  loud  cries  **  and  "  thick 
showers  of  stones."  ♦  It  is  confidently 
asserted  by  eye-witnesses  that  the 
dogs  will  form  a  circle  round  the 
person  who  thus  disarms  their  wrath 
and  suspicion,  and  renew  their  attack 
only  when  he  moves  again. 

3.  The  so-called  School  of  Earner 
i&  situated  near  the  village  of  Exoge 
in  the  northern  division  of  the  island. 
It  consists  of  the  substructions  of 
some  ancient  buildings,  perhaps  a 
temple,  and  of  several  steps  and  niches 
cut  in  the  rock.  It  is  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  spot,  overgrown  with  rich 
festoons  of  ivy  and  other  graceful 
creepers.  Not  very  far  ofS^  and  cling- 
ing to  the  side  of  Neritos,  is  the  beau- 
tiM  little  village  of  Leuce,  which, 
peeping  out  from  the  midst  of  wild 

*  Od,  xiv.  29-36.  This  passage  explains 
Aristot  Rhet.  IJ.  3.  ore  hi  tov9  vviireivov- 
/Mi^wf  vatitrat  if  hpyii  mu  oi  icvvtt  AijAoviriv 
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luzariant  foliage,  is  considered  with 
probability  to  oooapy  the  edte  of  the 
gaiden  ox  Laertee  (Od.,  zxiv.  204). 
One  way  of  visiting  this  district  is  to 
pan  by  the  village  of  Anoge,  alluded 
to  above;  bnt  perhaps  the  best  way 
is  to  go  in  a  boat  from  Bathy  to  the 
little  port  of  Frik^s  at  the  K.E.  end 
of  the  island,  whence  it  is  but  a  short 
walk  to  the  School  of  Homer.'* 
Thenoe  the  traveller  reaches  in  half- 
an-honr  the  I&rgo  village  of  Stavros 
(2,Twp6sy,  t.  e.  Cross,— as  common  a 
name  in  Greek  as  in  English  topo- 
graphy. If  he  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  send  on  horses  to  this 
I^aoef  he  may  return  to  liie  capital 
easily  in  3  hrs.  by  an  excellent  bridle- 
path, which  is  the  only  communica- 
tion by  land  between  the  N.  and  S. 
of  the  island.  After  leaving  Bathy, 
it  sweeps  round  the  creat  harbour, 
croeses  the  isthmus  obliquely,  and 
then  hangs  like  a  cornice  on  the 
side  of  Mount  Neritos,  high  over 
the  channel  of  Gephalonia,  command- 
ing zlorious  views  of  the  opposite 
ifl£in£  Some  traces  of  the  ancient 
road  maybe  discerned  in  this  rocky 
path. 

Below  the  village  of  Stavros  are 
some  ancient  remains  near  the  little 
port  of  Polis  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  island.  Though  the  fortress  end 
royal  residence  of  the  Ithacans  may 
be  identified  with  what  is  now  called 
the  Castle  of  Ulysses,  and  though 
its  excellent  hmrbour  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  there  was  also  a  town  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Bathv, — still 
it  seems  evident  that  the  Homeric 
capital  was  at  PoUs.  For  the  poet 
represents  the  suitors  as  lying  in 
wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return 
from  the  Peloponnesus  at  Asteris, 
**A  small  island  in  the  channel  be- 
tween Ithaca  and  Samos,"*  where 

•  Od^  ir.  S4i. 
'Eon  9i      vnovs  lUavn  «Xl  mrpr^vva 
Mcwvyvt  IBiiofi  re  SofMitf  t«  iraAiraAo^0Vi|v, 
'KtmfiKf  ov  fi«y^*  Xificm      hn,  rawAoxoi 

avrp 

It  to  true  that  tba  UtOe  rode  of  Daacallon 
has  not  now  a  port  with  two  entraaoea;  bat^ 
aB  StnOw  ofaaerTeSk  eartlMiDakeB  and  other 
pfayiteal  caaaea  may  have  materially  changed 
m  fam  ataioe  the  tune  of  "SMm.  6Mff%n>^f 
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the  only  island  is  the  rock  now 
called  Dasoalion,  situated  exactly 
opposite  the  entrance  to  Port  Polis. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  suitors  if  the 
capital  was  at  Polis;  indeed  there  is 
no  other  harbour,  nor  any  other  is- 
land, with  which  the  poet's  narra- 
tive can  be  made  to  accord.  Colonel 
Leake  further  remarks  that  the  tra^ 
ditional  name  Polis  is  one  strong 
argument  that  the  town,  of  which 
tha  remains  are  still  visible  here, 
was  that  which  •  Scylax,*  and  still 
more  expressly  Ptolemy,t  mention  as 
having  borne  the  same  name  as  the 
island.  We  may  readUy  believe  that 
in  every  age.  ii  ir6\ts,  or  the  cUy^ 
was  amoi^  the  Ithacans  the  most 
common  designation  of  their  chief 
town. 

If  the  Homeric  capital  of  Ithaca 
was  at  Polis,  it  will  follow  that 
Mount  Keium,  under  which  it  stood 
(0(2.,  iii.  81),  was  the  mountain  of 
Exoffe  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  that  one  of  its 
summits  was  the  hill  of  Hermes, 
&om  which  Eumesus  saw  the  ship  of 
Telemachus  entering  the  harbour 
(Od.,  xvi.  471).  It  becomes  pro- 
bable also  that  the  harbour  Beith- 
rum,  which  was  under  Neium,  but 
apart  from  the  cUy  (Od.,  i.  185), 
may  be  identified  with  either  of  the 
neighbouring  bays  of  Afales  or  Frik^. 
Crocyleia  and  iEgilipe,  enumerated  by 
Homer  among  the  subjects  of  Ulysses 
(12.,  ii.  633),  were  perhaps  towns  of 
IthiMsa.  The  rugged  rocks  around  the 
modem  village  of  Anoge,  scarcely 
accessible  except  to  goaU,  lead  to  tiie 
coigecture  that  it  may  occupy  the  site 
of  ^gilips.  Strabo,  however,  is  in- 
clined to  place  Crocyleia  and  ^gilips 
in  Leucaoia;  while  K.  O.  Miiller  is 
inclined  to  identify  them  respectively 

donbtleaa  ia  a  oontracdon  of  AtWxaAcrov,  and 
derlvea  its  name  from  having  been  at  scnne 
time  or  other  the  reaidenoe  crfT  a  monk  who 
acted  aa  a  Si&io-KaAof .  The  name  of  Aateiia 
woold  aeem  to  that  the  Homerio  laland 
waa  a  mere  ttarHhi  rock. 

*  v^«x>f  lAduni  leai  miAif  ml  Ai^ifv.  Sq^laz 
In  Acainanla. 

t  lAurq,  er  jt  iroiivs  i«HMiVfUK.^Ptolem.  lU, 
14.  Ct  Leake'a  'Travda  In  Northern  Greece,' 
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with  Areudi  and  Atoho,  two  small 
islets  between  Ithaca  aud  Leucadia. 

Of  all  the  small  islands  lying 
along  the  western  coast  of  Acaniania 
the  largest  is  Galamos,  anciently 
called  C^mns,  containing  more  than 
a  hundred  families,  who  grow  a  good 
deal  of  com,  and  cultivate  vines  and 
olives.  There  is  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
island,  which  boasts  elsewhere  some 
Hellenic  and  mediroval  remains.  The 
sail  through  the  narrow  strait  which 
separates  Galamos  from  the  mainland 
presents  very  striking  scenery.  Mylika 
is  the  nearest  Acamanian  village. 
During  the  Greek  war  of  Independ- 
ence, Galamos  was  made  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  manv  of  the  families  of  the 
insurgents,  who  were  protected  by  a 
guard  of  English  soldiers.  This  as 
well  as  Eastus,  Atoko,  and  a  few  other 
small  islets  hard  by,  were  inhabited 
of  old  by  the  Taphians,  or  Telebote, 
as  they  are  also  called,  who  are  cele- 
brated by  Homer  as  a  maritime  people, 
addicted  to  piracy.*  The  whole  group 
of  the  Echinades,  most  of  which  are 
mere  barren  rocks,  derive  their  name 
from  the  resemblance  of  Uicir  pointed, 
and,  as  it  were,  prickly  outline,  to  the 
back  of  the  Echinus,  or  sea  hedge- 
hog, common  on  these  shores.t  By 
the  Venetians  they  were  known  as  the 
islands  of  Kurzolari,  a  name  belonging 
properly  to  the  high  peninsular  hill  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  A  week 
may  be  spent  delightfully  in  cruising 
among  the  islets  which  lie  between 
Leucadia  and  Ithaca  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  Acamania.  There  are  numer- 
ous excellent  harbours  for  yachts,  the 
port  of  Peiala,  the  beautibTul  bay  of 
Vliko  in  Leucadia,  of  Batky  in  Mega- 
n(fsi,  of  Dragomettre,  and  many  others. 

Both  ancient  and  modem  critics  have 

*  Od.,  XV.  426,  &c,  xvl.  426,  &c.  These  seas 
coDtiDoed  to  be  iDfiunoiw  for  their  pIraciM 
down  to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  and 
Ali  Pasha  of  Joamilua,  who  fioally  put  an  end 
to  them. 

t  The  roclcs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloas, 
forming  part  of  the  Kdiinades,  are  called  from 
their  ja^j^  and  sharp  outline,  'Ofeioi.  The 
epithet  eoai  applied  to  them  by  Homer  has 
been  Interpreted  as  synonymous  with  'O^ciai ; 
or  it  may  be  derived  from  Thoas,  the  nncitnt 
name  of  the  Achelous,  us  we  learn  from  Stnibo. 


been  puzzled  as  to  the  site  of  Dnli- 
chium.  But  Strabo  (x.  2)  insists  that 
it  was  one  of  the  Echinades,  and,  as  his 
opinion  is  in  perfect  conformity  with 
Homer  (JZ.,  ii.  625),  there  seems  no 
good  rea«)n  for  doubting  that  Duli- 
chium  was  the  head  of  an  insular  state, 
which,  like  Hydra  and  other  Greek 
islands,  in  modem  times,  may  have  at- 
tained by  maritime  commerce,  not  un- 
mixed, perhaps,  with  piracy,  a  high 
degree  of  populousness  and  opulence, 
far  out  of  proportion  with  its  natural 
resources  and  dimensions.  It  furnished 
forty  ships  to  the  Trojan  expedition 
(J/.,  ii.  630). "  Petalk,"  says  Col.  Leake, 
"  being  the  largest  of  the  Echinades. 
and  possessing  the  advantage  of  two 
well-sheltered  harbours,  seems  to  havo 
the  best  claim  to  be  considered  tlie 
ancient  Dulichium."*  It  is  a  mere 
rock,  but  so  is  Hydra,  whose  navy 
swept  the  Turks  from  the  iBgean 
during  the  War  of  Independence. 
Moreover,  as  Petalli  is  separated  by 
a  strait  only  a  hundred  yards  across 
from  the  fertile  alluvial  plains  at  tJie 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  its  natural 
deficiencies  may  have  there  been  sup- 
plied, and  the  epithets  of  grawy  and 
abounding  in  wJieatj  which  Homer  a])- 
plies  to  Dulichiimi  (Od.,  xvi.  396),  may- 
be referred  to  that  part  of  its  terri- 
tory. From  Petalk  an  easy  and  in- 
teresting excursion  may  be  made  to 
tlio  extensive  and  singularly  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  CEnia,  or  the  city  of 
CEiUiadje  (under  which  latter  name  it 
always  occurs  in  history),  situated  on 
an  eminence  on  the  right  or  Acar- 
nanian  bank  of  the  Achelous.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is  as  grand  in  all 
its  natural  features  as  in  its  clas- 
sical nssociations ;— this  city,  as  the 
most  important  fortress  in  Western 
Greece,  having  often  been  the  object 
of  many  a  hard  struggle.  (See  Section 
U.,  Part  I.) 

The  barren  rocks  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous  derive  an  interest  from 

*  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  chap.  zxlL 
We  are  inclkied  to  adopt  a  suggestion  which 
Leake  makes  elsewhere,  viz.  that  Ihillchium  is 
to  be  fdund  in  the  long  narrow  island  near 
l^ptala,  which  is  now  called  JMacrt  (Mojcpq). 
The  etymology  of  these  two  names  (^oxpov 
and  fiovAixof)^^  appear  to  be  similar. 


lom^r  Islands. 


The  Echinades. 
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the  (iact  that  Lord  Bjfton,  dnring  his 
perilous  voyage  from  Cephalonia  to 
Mcaolonghi  in  January,  1824,  was 
thjree  times  obliged  to  take  refuge 
amoDg  them,  twice  by  the  sudden 
storms  so  common  in  these  seas,  and 
oDoe  to  escape  (rom  a  Turkish  cruiser. 
The  hardships  and  exposure  which  he 
then  endured  for  several  days  in  a 
email  Ionian  boat  were  probably  in 
pari  the  origin  of  the  illness  which  cut 
him  off  prematurely  in  the  following 
April.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  noble 
cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life 
and  fortune,  though  deep,  was  not 
flighty,  like  that  of  many  PhilhellenCs ; 
his  zaU,  gallantry,  and  generosity  are 
wA  more  admirable  than  his  calm 
good  senae,  moderation,  humanity,  and 
the  remarkable  clearness  of  vision  with 
which  he  at  once  saw  through  the 
difficulties  of  his  own  position,  and 
the  character  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.*  Had  he  lived  longer 
among  them,  his  excellent  counsels 
and  personal  weight  would  have  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  on  their 
fatore  destiny.  This  was  not  to  be ; 
still  Ix>rd  Byron  has  had  the  reward 
which  he  would  have  himself  desired. 
He  sank  into  the  grave  amid  the  tears 
and  blessings  of  a  grateful  nation; 
and  his  name,  like  that  of  Lord 
Gailford,  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
Greece.! 

It  was  off  the  Echinades  also^  and 
not  within  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  as 
might  be  imagined  from  the  name  of 
Lepanto  (so  the  Venetians  called  Nau- 
pactos)  having  been  generally  applied 
to  it,  that  was  fought,  on  October  6, 
1571,  the  most  important  naval  en- 
gagement of  modem  times.  Thoroughly 
alcraed  by  the  recent  fiill  of  Cyprus 

•  See  Moore's  *LICb  aod  Work*  of  Byron,' 
ToL  vL  PL  2.  "  Of  all  those  who  came  to  help 
the  Greeks,"  says  Sir  Charles  Napier  (a  per- 
■OQ  himself  most  quaUfled  to  Judge,  as  well 
firom  loc&l  knoiwledge  as  flnom  the  acute,  straight- 
forward cast  of  his  own  mind),  "  I  never  knew 
one,  except  Lord  Byron  and  General  Gordon,  that 
y«mtd  to  have  Justly  estimated  their  character." 

t  See  Moore's  '  Life  and  Works  of  Byron,' 
▼oL  rt.  for  Lord  Byron's  Letters  and  Goaver- 
SAtioDs  oa  Gredc  Afbirs.  Compare  also  FlnUy's 
or  Gordoo's '  History  of  the  Greek  ReToIntlon.' 

t  Dmh.  •Uistoire  de  Veniae,'  xxvU.  16.  Mar- 
moTB,  <  Jitoria  dl  Oorfli/  lib.  vU 


and  by  the  rapid  progress  on  all  sides 
of  the  Ottoman  arms,*  the  Venetians, 
who  trembled  for  their  possessions  in 
the  Adriatic, — Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
whose  Italian  dominions  were  in  im- 
minent danger,  and  Pope  Pius  V.,  the 
soul  of  the  whole  enterprise, — entered 
into  a  league  against  the  Infidels. 
The  chief  command  of  the  Christian 
armament  was  intrusted  to  Doo  John 
of  Austria,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.— and  then 
younger  even  than  Alexander  when 
he  conouered  the  East,  or  than  Napo- 
leon wnen,  in  the  campaign  of  1796, 
he  hurled  the  Austrians  from  Italy. 
The  Turkish  fleet  of  230  ^eys  was 
encountered  ahnost  within  sight  of  the 
waters  of  Actium,  where  the  empire 
of  the  world  bad  been  lost  and  won 
1600  years  before.  The  force  was 
nearly  equal  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
battle  was  long,  fierce,  and  bloody. 
Then  were  aroused  the  fiercest  pas- 
sions which  can  agitate  the  heart  of 
man, — ^religious  and  political  hati;^, 
the  lofeof  Klory,the  hope  of  conquest, 
the  dread  of  slavery ; — then  were  em- 
ployed the  chief  instruments  of  war 
of  ancient  and  modem  invention, 
arrows,  javelins,  fire-balls,  grappling- 
irons,  cannon,  muskets,  swords,  and 
spears.  The  foemen  fought  hand  to 
hand  in  the  galleys,  as  on  a  field  of 
battle.  All,  the  Turkish  admiral, 
and  Don  John,  each  surrounded  by 
a  band  of  champions,  maintained  a 
close  contest  for  three  hours.  At  last 
the  Ottoman  leader  fell,  his  galley 
was  taken,  and  the  banner  of  the  Cross 
was  displayed  from  its  mainmast. 
The  cry  of  ** Victory'*  resounded 
through  the  Christian  fleet,  and  the 
Infidels  gave  way  on  every  side.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  was  very  great,  but 
near  200  of  the  Ottoman  galleys  were 
either  captured  or  destroyed;  above 
25,000  Turks  fell  in  the  conflict,  and 
15,000  Christian  slaves  found  chained 
to  the  oars,  were  set  at  liberty.  On 
that  great  day  the  Turkish  fleet  re- 

•  See  Russell's  •  Modem  Europe,'  part  i.  letter 
70;  and  the  authoriiiee  there  quoted.  Cervantes^ 
the  author  of  'Don  (Quixote/  was  peverely 
wounded  at  liepanto,  but  surylved  to  "  smilp 
Spain's  chivalry  away/' 
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ceived,  like  the  Turkish  army  before 
Vieirna  in  1863,  a  blow  from  which  it 
has  never  recovered. 


6.  Zaitte  (Zaotnthub). 

The  history  of  Zacynthns  is  soon 
told,  Pliny  affirms  that  the  island  was 
in  the  earliest  times  called  Hyrie, — 
perhaps  a  name  of  Phoenician  origin, 
like  Scheria,  the  Homeric  appellation 
of  Gorcyra.  But  Zacynthns  is  the  term 
constantly  nsed  by  Homer ;  it  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  founder  of  the 
chief  city,  an  Arcadian  chieftain.  A 
very  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  this 
same  Zacynthns  the  foundation  of  Sa- 
guntmu  in  Spain,  one  of  the  very  few 
commercial  stations  which  the  Phoe- 
nicians allowed  their  hated  rivals  to 
establish  on  the  coasts  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  *'Mach  has  been  said*' 
(to  quote  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln)  "con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Zacynthns;  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  heroes  have  been  created  at  will 
from  whom  that  appellation  has  been 
derived.  But  names  of  places  are 
generally  assigned  in  consequence  of 
some  peculiarity  existing  in  the  sites 
themselves.  It  may  be  shown  from 
numerous  examples— such  as  Mount 
Cynthus  in  Deloe,  and  Ararcynthus, 
the  mountain  of  iStolia, — that  Ct/n^ 
thus  in  the  early  Greek  language  was 
a  general  term  for  a  hill.  Inking 
therefore  at  these  two  hills  before  us 
(Mount  Skopos  and  the  OastlehiU), 
and  the  town  placed  between  them, 
we  prefer  to  go  no  further  than  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Zacyn- 
-  thus  for  what  it  so  well  supplies, 
namely,  the  reason  of  its  own  desig- 
nation, which  we  may  compare  with 
that  of  Za-longo8,  a  woody  moun- 
tain of  Epirus  between  Nioopolis  and 
Arta." 

Thucydides  (ii.  66)  acquaints  us 
that  at  a  later  period  Zacynthns  re- 
ceived a  colony  of  Achseans  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  Herodotus  (vi.  70)  re- 
lates that  DemaratuB,  the  exiled  king 
of  Sparta,  took  refuge  here  from  the 
persecution  of  his  enemies,  who  cross- 
ing over  from  the  mainland,  seized 


him  and  his  retinue;  when  the  Za- 
cynthians,  with  a  hospitality  which 
still  distinguishes  these  islanders,  re- 
fused to  deliver  him  up,  and  enabled 
him  to  make  good  his  escape  to  the 
court  of  Persia.  Kot  long  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  island  was  re- 
duced by  the  Athenian  general  Tol- 
mides,  from  which  period  we  find 
Zacynthns,  like  most  other  states  of 
Ionian  race,  generally  allied  with,  or 
rather,  dependent  upon,  Athens.  It 
was  attacked  by  the  Peloponnesians, 
but  unsuooessfully  (Thucyd.,  ii.  66; 
viL  57).  At  a  much  later  period  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  HE., 
King  of  Macedonia  (Polyb.,  v.  4r); 
and  during  the  second  Punic  War  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Bomans.  On 
this  occasion  the  chief  town,  bearing 
the  same  name  with  the  island,  was 
captured,  with  the  exception  of  the 
citadel,  called  Psophis,  probably  after 
an  Arcadian  city,  of  which  tiie  re- 
puted founder,  Zacynthns,  was  a  na- 
tive. It  is  likely  that  this  citadel 
occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Cas- 
tle. Diodorus  (xv.  362)  mentions 
another  fort  called  Arcadia  in  the 
island.  Zacynthns  was,  however,  after- 
wards restored  to  Philip,  and  he  placed 
there  as  governor  BKerodes  of  Agri- 
gentum,  who  sold  the  island  to  the 
Achasans,  who  were  anxious,  perhaps, 
to  recover  their  old  colony.  On  its 
being  claimed  by  the  Bomans,  the 
Achseans,  after  some  demur,  gave  it 
up,  B.0. 191,  and  Zacynthus  hencefor- 
ward seems  to  have  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Boman  Empire  (Livy, 
xxxvi.  31,  32).  There  is  an  improb- 
able storv,  founded  on  an  inscriptioa 
said  to  have  been  discovered  on  aa 
ancient  sepulchre,  that  this  island  was 
the  burial-place  of  Oicero. 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  Zacyn- 
thns, and  the  picturesque  situation, 
of  its  capital  on  the  margin  of  its 
semicircular  bay,  have  been  celebrated 
in  all  ages,  from  that  of  Theocritus 
(Idyl,  iv.  32)  to  that  of  the  modem 
Italian  proverb  which  pronounces  the 
island  to  be  "the  Flower  of  the 
Levant:" 

*<ZBnte^  Zante. 
FlordiLevante." 
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Flinr  and  Strabo  have  alao  expatiated 
on  the  richness  of  its  woods  and  har- 
TesiSy  and  on  the  magnificence  of  its 
dtj.  The  former  writer  estimates 
the  circmnferenoe  of  the  island  at 
36  Roman  miles;  the  latter  at  only 
IGO  stadia.  Perhaps  Strabo's  mea- 
smements  seem  so  frequently  erro- 
neous, owing  to  mistakes  having  arisen 
in  transcsribing  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  which  represented  Ms 
amnbera. 

If  we  except  a  few  oolmnns  and 
inseripiioiis,  discovered  at  various 
periods,  nothing  now  remains  of  the 
aadent  splendour  of  Zacynthus;  as 
indeed  is  often  the  case  wherever  a 
modem  town  has  sprung  up,  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  having  been  used 
as  a  quarry  for  the  more  recent  build- 
ings. But  the  celebrated  Pitch  WeUs 
are  a  natural  phenomenon,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  among  the  antiquities 
of  the  island,  since  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  Pausanias,  Pliny, 
and  other  ancient  authors.  During 
the  constant  changes  a£  men  and 
states  around.  Nature  still  asserts  her 
identity  here;  and  the  description  of 
Herodotus  (iv.  195),  written  2300  years 
ago,  is  not  inappropriate  at  the  pre- 
sent day:  "In  Zacynthus  I  myself 
have  seen  pitch  springing  up  con- 
tiniuJly  out  of  a  pool  of  water.  Now 
there  are  several  pools  in  this  place; 
the  largest  being  70  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  2  fathoms  in  depth.  Into 
this  the  people  let  down  a  pole  with 
a  branch  of  myrtle  fastened  at  its 
end;  and  so  they  bring  up  the  pitch. 
It  has  a  bituminous  smell,  but  in  all 
other  respects  is  .better  than  the  pitch 
of  Pieria,  They  pour  it  into  a  trench 
dug  near  the  pool,  and  when  they 
have  collected  a  considerable  quantity 
they  remove  it  from  the  trench  into 
jan.  Whatever  &lls  into  the  pool 
passes  underground,  and  is  again 
seen  in  the  sea,  which  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  4  furlongs." 

These  PiUh  WdU  are  situated  near 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Ohieri,  about 
12  m.  from  the  town.  They  are  now 
the  great  resort  of  pio-nic  parties. 
For  the  first  6  m.  an  excellent  car- 
riage road  crosses  the  plain;  the  re- 


mainder of  the  journey  is  by  a  bridle- 
path through  olive-groves  and  vine- 
yards. In  a  little  marshy  valley,  far 
from  any  dwelling  of  man,  the  springs 
are  found.  They  are  two ;  the  prin- 
cipal surrounded  by  a  low  wall; — 
here  the  pitch  is  seen  bubbling  up 
under  the  clear  water,  which  is  about 
a  foot  deep  over  the  pitch  itself,  with 
which  it  comes  out  of  the  earth.  The 
pitch-bubbles  rise  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  India-rubber  bottle  until 
the  air  within  bursts,  and  the  pitch 
falls  back  and  runs  off,  It  produces 
about  8  barrels  a  day,  and  can  be  used 
when  mixed  with  pine-pitch,  though 
in  a  pure  state  it  is  comparatively  of  no 
value.  The  other  spring  is  in  an  ad- 
joining vineyard;  but  the  pitch  does 
not  bubble  up,  and  is,  in  fact,  only 
discernible  by  the  ground  having  a 
burnt  appearance,  and  by  the  feet  ad- 
hering to  the  surfSooe  as  one  walks 
over  it.  The  demand  for  the  pitch  of 
Zante  is  now  very  small;  vegetable 
pitch  being  preferable. 

In  another  part  of  the  island  there 
is  a  small  cave  on  the  sea-shore,  from 
the  sides  of  which  drips  an  unctuous 
oily  matter,  which,  running  into  the 
water,  gives  it  the  name  of  the 
TaUow  Well,  or  Greate  Spring,  A 
full,  scientific  account  of  tneee  curi- 
ous natural  phenomena  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Davy's  'Notes,'  Ac,  vol.  i. 
chap.  4.  The  pitch  wells  are,  per- 
haps, a  sign  of  the  volcanic  agency 
so  continually  at  work  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  in  the  same  latitudes  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  It  would  appear 
that  severe  earthquakes  recur  in  Zante 
about  once  in  20  years.  That  of 
December  29,  1820,  was  the  most 
serious  within  living  memory;  the 
walls  of  the  most  solid  buildings  were 
then  shattered,  and  every  qxuffter  of 
the .  town  was  filled  with  ruins :  80 
houses  were  almost  totally  destroyed, 
nearly  1000  were  more  or  less  injured ; 
and  from  30  to  40  persons  were  Idlled 
or  maimed.  Again,  on  October  80, 
1840,  the  island  suffered  from  a  severe 
shock,  by  which  8  persons  lost  their 
lives. 

With  regard  to  the  modem  annals 
of  Zante  there  is  little  to  say,  except 
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that  this  island  passed  through  similar 
vioissitudes  with  its  neighbours ;  until, 
like  tbem,  it  fell  imder  the  Venetians. 
At  that  period  it  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  depopulated ;  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  present  inhabitants  are 
descended  from  settlors  brought  sub- 
secjuently  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
from  the  Christian  families  which 
emigrated  from  Cyprus  and  Crete, 
when  those  islands  wero  conquered 
by  the  Turks.  In  the  dearth  of  moro 
striking  events,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  that  in  a.d.  1564  the  cele- 
brated Vesalius,  who  did  for  anatomy 
what  Copernicus  did  for  astronomy, 
perished  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Zante.  After  having  lived  for  some 
vears  as  physician  at  the  courts  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
he  met  with  a  strange  reverse,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  country  and  of  the 
age.  Being  accused  of  having  dis- 
sected a  Spanish  gentleman  before  he 
was  dead,  YesaliuB  escaped  capital 

Sunishment — to  which  he  was  con- 
emned  at  the  instigation  of  the  In- 
quisition, who  viewed  with  horror  all 
such  uses  of  the  human  body — only 
by  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, during  which  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  Zante.* 

The  small  French  garrison  then 
holding  the  island  surrendered  to  the 
English  in  the  autumn  of  1809.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Greek  revolution, 
some  of  the  chief  families  of  Zante 
and  Cephalonia  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  noble  e&rts  in  behalf 
of  the  national  cause,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, by  supplying  with  provisions 
and  ammunition  tlie  gallant  defenders 
of  Mesolonghi.  "  When  its  catastrophe 
WBJS  published  at  Zante."  says  General 
Gordon  (book  v.  chap.  2).  "  the  popu- 
lation of  every  class  appeared  in  deep 
mourning,  and  manifested  as  profound 
affliction  as  though  some  calamity  had 
visited  their  own  island." 

Zante  in  size  and  dignity  ranks 
after  Corfu  and  Cephalonia.  The 
island  is  divided  into  10  electoral 
districts.  Kearly  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation live  in  the  capital,  which,  in 
•  S«»  HaIUiu's  •  Literature  of  Europe,'  toL 


modem  as  in  ancient  times,  bears  the 
same  name  with  the  island.  The 
houses  stretch  along  the  semicircular 
outline  of  the  bay  to  the  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half;  but  the  breadth 
of  the  town  nowhere  exceeds  SOO  yds., 
except  where,  in  one  quarter,  it  ex- 
tends up  the  slope  of  the  Castle-hill. 
Some  of  the  older  houses  are  built 
in  the  picturesque  Venetian  style, 
and,  from  Zante  never  having  been 
walled  in,  they  are  not  inconveniently 
crowded  together,  as  at  Corfu.  The 
colonnades,  lining  some  of  the  streets, 
will  remind  the  traveller  of  Bologna 
and  other  Italian  towns.  As  to 
modem  buildings,  Venetian  architec- 
ture is  now  everywhere  gone  out  in 
Greece;  and  neither  the  gay  and, 
in  this  climate,  agreeable  Turkish 
house — with  its  long,  open  galleries, 
painted  wood-work  and  Oriental 
tracery, — nor  the  Italian  colonnade 
— a  protection  against  both  the  rain 
and  the  sun, — are  in  use:  happily 
the  red  brick  of  England  is  also  ab- 
sent. The  houses  are  substantially 
built  of  stone,  and  in  a  style  which 
is  rather  modem  Oerman  than  any- 
thing else,  particularly  at  Athens. 
Formerly,  the  windows  in  Zante  wero  ' 
generally  fitted  with  huge  lattices  of 
wooden  framework,  resembling  those 
employed  in  the  harems  of  the  East, 
and  contrived  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, namely,  the  concealment  of  the 
women  from  the  gaze  of  strangers. 
The  seclusion  of  unmarried  females 
from  society  still  prevails  here  to  a 
great  extent,  as  also  in  the  other 
islands.  From  being  generally  richer, 
and  inhabiting  better  houses,  the 
S^antiot  gentlemen  are  the  most 
hospitable  and  convivial  of  the 
lonians.  They  are  fonder,  too,  of  a 
country-life  than  their  neighbours; 
and  thus  their  villas,  or  ccunno$^ 
being  more  frequently  visited  by 
their  owners,  are  better  furnished 
and  more  convenient  than  those  of 
the  other  islands. 

The  harbour  of  Zante  has  been  | 
greatly  improved  of  late  years.   It  i8  \ 
now  protected  by  a  long  mole,  but  ' 
is  still  somewhat  exposed,  and  is  far 
1^  ^ure  thfui  the  ports  of  Cepha- 
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Ionia  and  Ithaca.  At  the  inland 
extremity  of  the  mole  is  a  sort  of 
esplanade,  the  usual  promenade  of  the 
inhabitants.  Here  is  a  monumental 
boat  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  correctly 
portraying  hia  stem  but  penetrating 
and  commanding  features.  In  this 
island  since  its  juncture  with  Greece 
two  considerable  establishments  have 
been  organized  for  pressing  oU- 
seeds. 

As  in  Corfu  and  Gephalonia,  there 
are  Ronmn  Catholic  families  in  Zante 
chiefly  descended  from  Italian  settlers. 
Greek  churches  are  numerous,  aud 
several  of  them  are  richly  orna- 
mented, particularly  that  containing 
the  shrine  of  St  Dionysius,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  island.  The  tutelar  saint's 
festiTal  is  celebrated  on  December 
17,  0. 8.  He  was  a  native  of  Zante, 
where  he  died  a.d.  1624,  after  having 
been  for  many  years  Archbishop  of 
^gina.  8t  Dionysius  of  Zante  must 
not  be  confounded  with  St.  Diony^ 
sius  the  Areopagite,  converted  by  tlie 
preaching  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  or 
with  St.  DionysiuB  the  Martyr,  who 
enfiered  under  Decius  in  a.d.  250,  or 
with  St.  Dionysius  of  Ephesus,  all  of 
whcHn  have  also  festivals  appointed  in 
the  Greek  calendar. 

Travellers  should  by  no  means  omit 
the  ascent  of  the  Castle-hill  of  Zante, 
which  rifles  350  ft.  above  the  sea.  A 
winding  road  leads  to  the  gate,  and 
leave  to  enter  is  readily  granted.  The 
English  garrison  of  this  place  usually 
consisted  of  the  head-quarters  of  a  regi- 
ment of  the  line,  and  of  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery.  A  rampart,  chiefly 
of  Venetian  construction,  and  nowhere 
very  strong,  surrounds  an  area  of  12 
or  14  acres  on  the  flat  top  of  the  hill. 
During  the  insecurity  of  former  cen- 
turies, the  residences  of  the  principal 
Zuitiots  were  in  the  castle  ;  but  tliey 
have  long  since  removed  into  the  town 
below,  and^eir  houses  have  been  de- 
stroyed by^earthquakes  and  military 
engineers.  The  whole  eastern  side  of 
the  Castle-hill — elsewhere  a  mass  of 
grovca,  houses,  and  gardens,  in  the 
most  picturesque  confusion>-has  been 
disfigured  by  a  vast  landslip,  caused 
some  centuries  back  by  an  earthquake. 


and  perhaps  concealing  from  sight 
many  a  relic  of  antiquity. 

The  view  from  the  Castle  is  very  ex- 
tensive and  interesting,  though  inferior 
to  the  prospect  from  the  Convent  which 
covers  the  neighbouring  Mount  Skopos, 
and  which  is  also  accessible  on  horse- 
back. To  the  £.  spreads  the  long  line 
of  the  coast  of  Greece  from  Mesolonghi 
to  Navarino,  backed  by  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Acamania  and  iStolia,  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Messenia.  On  the  nearest 
comer  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  at  the 
distance  of  little  more  than  15  m.  from 
Zante,  is  situated  the  ruinous  mediaeval 
fortress  and  village  of  Clarenza;  the 
harbour  below  it  was  the  Kyllene  of 
the  ancients,  the  port  of  Elis.  A  little 
farther  to  the  S.  rises  a  round  hill, 
crowned  with  another  decayed  fortress, 
Castel  Tomese,  the  name  again  mark- 
ing it  as  the  work  of  one  of  the  Latin 
nobles  who  dismembered  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  a.d.  1204.  The  French  form 
of  Clarenza  is  Clarence ;  the  daughter 
of  one  of  its  lords  married  into  the 
Hainault  family;  and  Fhilippa,  the 
heiress  of  that  house,  having  espo^ed 
King  Edward  III.  of  England,  brought 
the  title  into  our  royal  family.  So  at 
leant  it  was  long  and  generally  asserted 
and  believed,*  but  the  story  is  dis- 
crctlitcd  by  Colonel  Leake,  who  re- 
marks (*  Peloponnesiaca,'  p.  212)  that 

at^  imfounded  opinion  has  long  pre- 
vailed, and  has  been  repeated  by  some 
of  the  latest  travellers,  that  the  name  of 
the  English  dukedom  of  Clarence  was 
derived  from  Clarenza.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  Clarentia  or  Cla- 
rencia  was  the  district  of  Clare  in 
Suflblk.  The  title  was  first  given,  in 
1362,  by  Edward  III.  to  his  third  son 
Lionel,  when  the  latter  succeeded  to 
the  estates  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare 
and  Gloucester." 

The  traveller  can  easily  procure  a 
boat  at  Zante  to  cross  over  to  Clarenza, 
or  any  other  point  along  the  neigh- 
bouring coast,  whence  horses  can  i^e 
taken  on  to  Patras.  In  winter  there  is 
excellent  woodcock  shooting  on  the 
way. 

Mount  Skopos — a  name  correspond- 
ing to  the  Italian  Belvedere — raises  its 
curiously  jagged  summit  to  the  height 
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of  1300  ft.  above  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  Zante.  It  is  possibly  of 
volcanic  origin — the  extinct  Vesuvius 
of  this  miniature  Naples.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Mount  Elatus,  whence  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  of  old 
covered  with  pines.  These  have  now 
disappeared,  but  its  numerous  groves 
of  olives,  almonds,  and  orange-trees 
still  entitle  Zante  to  the  Homeric  and 
Virgilian  epithets  of  "  woody.**  At  the 
distance  of  about  10  m.  towards  the  N., 
Cephalonia  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
with  its  gloomy  Black  Mountain,  the 
-ffinos  of  Strabo,  girt  with  pine-forests. 
The  end  of  the  bay  opposite  to  Mount 
Skopos  is  formed  by  a  line  of  broken 
and  wooded  cli£fs,  gay  with  villas, 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  called 
Akroteria  {'A.Kpur'fipia),  a  name  which 
recalls  many  impressions  of  classical 
times  and  language.  But  the  great  ad- 
mixture of  Italian  words  in  the  Greek 
spoken  by  the  townspeople  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Zante,  ana  the  other  Ionian 
capitals,  is  provoking  to  a  scholar,  who 
seeks  in  the  modem  tongue  the  remains 
of  the  language  of  his  early  study  and 
veneration,  and  who,  in  the  country 
districts,  will  hear  from  every  peasant 
phrases  which  have  hitherto  been 
known  to  him  only  in  the  society  of 
the  learned  and  in  the  writings  of  anti- 
quity. 

From  the  western  ramparts  of  the 
Castle,  we  look  down  on  the  extensive 
plain,  which,  stretching  fh>m  sea  to  sea, 
forms  the  most  important  and  richest 
district  of  the  island.  It  varies  in 
breadth  from  6  to  8  m.,  and  is  bor- 
dered on  the  E.,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Mount  Skopos,  the  Gastle-hiU,  and 
Akroteria on  the  W.,  by  a  pplrallel 
range  of  hills,  more  uniform  in  their 
outline,  and  lining  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island.  Here  are  scattered  small 
convents  and  villages,  many  of  which 
are  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  from  the 
beauty  of  their  situations.  The  plain 
of  Zante  forms  the  principal  support  of 
the  population,  and  is  a  source  of 
considerable  wealth  to  the  island.  In 
these  parts  John  Bull  is  almost  looked 
upon  as  an  animal  meant  to  eat 
plum-puddings  "  We  pray  daily," 
once  remarked  a  fair  Zantiot  to  an 


English  traveller,  "that  your  country- 
men may  never  lose  this  taste,  for  then 
we  should  indeed  be  ruined.'*  The 
entire  plain  has  the  appearance  of  an 
almost  continuous  vineyard  of  that 
dwarf  grape  (Vitis  Gorinuiiaca)  so  well 
known  in  England  under  the  name  of 
Zante  Currants — a  corruption  of  the 
French  term  raisins  de  Corinthe,  this 
fruit  having  been  earliest  and  most 
extensively  cultivated  near  Corinth. 
There  are  a  few  intervals  of  com  or 
pasture-land;  but  the  island  is  sup- 
plied by  importation  with  the  larger 
portion  of  its  grain  and  cattle.  Be- 
sides currants,  Zante  also  exports  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  and  wine. 
The  olive-trees  are  pmned  and  culti- 
vated regiilarly ;  and  therefore,  though 
not  so  picturesque,  are  at  least  more 
uniformly  productive  than  those  of 
Corfu.  The  white  wine  called  Verdea 
is  better  than  the  best  Marsala,  and 
nearly  approaches  in  flavour  to  Ma- 
deira. Zante  and  Cephalonia  enjoyed 
an  almost  complete  monopoly  of  the 
currant  trade  during  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence in  Greece,  when  the  vine- 
yards on  the  mainland  were  laid  waste 
by  the  contending  armies.  But  they 
have  been  replanted  since  the  return 
of  peace,  and  are  rapidly  increasing 
along  the  whole  coast  from  Patras  to 
Corinth.  Hence  the  fruit  trade  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  is  now  very  much  de- 
pressed in  comparison  with  its  state 
40  years  ago,  and  the  prices  have  sunk 
to  nearly  one-third  of  their  former 
amount. 

Zante  is  especially  delightful  in 
spring,  when  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowering  vineyards,  orange-trees,  and 
gardens  floats  for  miles  over  the  sur- 
rounding sea.  The  vintage  takes  place 
in  August  and  early  in  September; 
and  the  aspect  of  the  plain  is  then  very 
rich  and  beautiful,  with  the  ripe  fruit 
deliciously  cooling  to  the  taste,  and  in 
dusters,  half  grape,  half  cmant,  glow- 
ing purple-red  among  the  nbset  folia  ge. 
It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  conclude 
this  account  of  the  i^and  with  a  short 
sketch  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  its 
staple  produce.   The  currant- vine  ro- 

auires  careful  pruning  and  dressing 
uring  the  winter  and  spring.  The 
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vintage  ia  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant period  to  the  Zantiot ;  and  the 
ridi  proprietora  then  take  np  their 
abode  in  their  comitry  villas  to  super- 
infteod  the  crop,  on  which  they  prin- 
cipally depend.  Every  vineyani  is 
earefolly  protected  hy  an  armed  watch- 
man, for  whom  a  sort  of  guard-house 
zi^embling  a  gigantic  bird's-nest,  is 
eoDstracted  of  interlaced  branches  of 
trees,  oovered  with  leaves  or  thatch,  and 
gometiines  elevated  on  poles.  When 
the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  it  is  gathered  and 
^read  out  for  three  weeks  to  dry  on 
levelled  areas  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose on  every  estate.  Much  depends 
upon  the  process  of  drying;  a  shower 
of  rain  will  often  diminish  by  one-half 
the  value  of  the  crop,  and  a  second  ruin 
it  altc^pether.  When  dried  by  the  sun 
and  air,  the  currants  are  transported 
to  the  city,  and  stored  up  in  maga- 
anes  called  SeragUe,  whence  they  are 
shipped  for  ezportation~~chiefly  to 
Bngland.  Sir  Charles  Napier  gives 
in  amusing  and  instructive  account  of 
the  frauds  often  practised  on  the  pea- 
sants by  the  SeragUanii,  as  the  pro- 
prietoTB  of  these  magazines  are  called. 
(Bee  Napier's  '  Ck>lonie6,'  &c.,  chap.  46.) 

The  Stnphadm  (in  Italian  SinvaU) 
are  depen<ient  on  Zante,  and  situated 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  about  40  m.  to  the 
S.  ^  it.  They  are  two  low  islets,  the 
larger  of  which  is  rather  more  than 
3  m.  in  circumference,  and  is  inhabited 
and  cultivated  by  about  30  Greek 
monks,  who  dwell  in  a  Convent,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  one 
of  the  Byzantine  flmperors,  and  which 
eontains  the  tomb  of  St.  Dionysius, 
the  patron  saint  of  Zante.  These  islets 
were  celebrated  in  antij^uity  as  the 
fobled  abode  of  the  Harpies  (see  Yirg., 
jd^,  iii.  209J.  The  sons  of  Boreas, 
the  story  said,  pursued  the  Harpies  to 
the  Strophades,  which  were  so  named 
because  the  Boreadss  there  turned" 
from  the  chase. 


7.  Ckbigo  (Cttheba). 

*  Cerigo,  the  Italian  appellation  of 
pythera,  is  conjectured  by  Colonel 


Leake  to  be  a  softened  form  of  Jkerigo, 
the  name  probably  of  a  Slavonian 
chieftain,  who  may  have  seized  this 
island  at  the  perioa  when  the  neigh- 
bouring Peloponnesus  vras  overrun  by 
those  barbarians.  In  remote  antiquity 
it  was  called  Porphyris,  from  a  shell- 
fish, producing  the  red  Tyrian  dye, 
being  found  on  its  shores,  or,  according 
to  other  authorities,  from  the  existence 
of  porphyry  among  its  rocks.  The 
name  of  Cythera  is,  however,  at  least 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer.  This 
island  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
having  received  Venus  when  she  arose 
from  the  ocean.  It  was  to  that  goddess 
what  Delos  was  to  Latona,  and  was 
fabled  to  be  her  favourite  abode.  Pau- 
sanias  (Laeon.  33)  has  recorded  the 
magnificence  of  her  shrine  in  (Dythera. 
Some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  are 
still  pointed  out,  but  without  any 
certainty  as  to  the  situation  of  ihia 
temple. 

In  historical  times  Cythera  was  gene- 
rally a  dependency  of  the  Spartans, 
who  classed  its  inhabitants  with  the 
Perioeci,  and  sent  thither  yearly  a 
magistrate,  named  Oytherodices,  to 
administer  justice.  The  possession  of 
the  island  was  held  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  days  of  timid  naviga- 
tion ;  and  so  it  would  be  again,  did  it 
possess  a  harbour  fit  to  afford  security 
to  the  vessels  of  the  present  day.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  called  the 
^*  Lantern  of  the  Archipelago."  Hero- 
dotus informs  us  that  Demaratus  re- 
commended Xerxes  to  occupy  Cythera 
with  a  fleet  during  the  Persian  war, 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Chilon,  ^e 
Lacedffimonian  sage,  who  had  declared 
that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
Sparta  if  this  island  were  sunk  in  the 
sea.  These  apprehensions  were  realised 
during  the  reloponnesian  war,  when 
Cythora  was  conquered  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Nicias ;  and  the  Spartans 
were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  hostile 
garrison  so  near  their  coast.  The 
island  was  surrendered  to  its  former 
possessors  at  the  peace  of  b.o.  421. 
In  after  ages  its  fortunes  have  been 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  Ionian 
isles. 

The  principal  town  also  boie  of  old 
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the  name  of  Cythem,  and  was  situated, 
as  we  gather  from  Thucydides  and 
Pausanias,  on  the  side  facing  Gape 
Malea,  at  the  distance  of  about  10 
stadia  from  the  sea.  The  chief  harbour 
was  called  Scandea,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  that  of  St.  Nicholas  on 
the  E.  coast,  where  the  best  anchorage 
is  now  found,  or  with  the  port  of 
Kapaali.  The  port  of  Phoenicus,  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  (^Hell,,  iv.  8), 
answers  possibly  to  the  roadstead  of 
AuMmona.  The  name  PhoQnicus  was 
obviously  derived  from  that  Phoenician 
colony  which  (Herod.,  i.  105)  imported 
into  Cythera  the  worship  of  the  Syrian 
Venus,  by  the  Greeks  sumamed  Urania. 
The  whole  circuit  of  Cerigo  being  very 
deficient  in  harbours,  there  is  no  point 
on  the  coast  at  which  it  is  so  pro- 
bable that  the  Phoenicians  should  have 
landed  as  in  the  sheltered  creek  of 
Aul6mona,  which  may  itself  be  an 
ancient  term  (ahKhnnv  from  ah\65,  in 
allusion  to  its  long  narrow  form,  bor- 
dered by  steep  rocks).  And  the  appear- 
ance of  some  steep  rocks  at  PaleopoLtBy 
about  3  m.  inland,  is  equally  in  agree- 
ment with  the  conjecture  of  remote 
antiquity. 

The  length  of  Gerigo,  from  N.  to  8., 
is  20  m. ;  the  greatest  breadth  12  m., 
divided  into  two  electoral  districts. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  rocky, 
mountainous,  and  mostly  uncultivated  ; 
but  some  parts  of  it  proauce  com,  wine, 
and  olive-oil.  The  honey  of  Gerigo  is 
particularly  esteemed.  Niunbers  of 
the  peasants  resort  annually  to  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  to  work  at  the  harvest, 
retumiug  home  with  the  fruits  of  their 
labour.  They  still  deserve  the  character 
of  industry  and  frugality  assigned  by 
Heraclides  Ponticus  to  the  natives  of 
Cythera.  In  fact  the  character  of  the 
people  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  rocky  soil  on  which  they  dwell. 
The  shores  are  abrupt;  the  neigh- 
bouring sea  is  much  disturbed  by  cur- 
rents ;  and  severe  storms  are  frequent. 
The  chief  town,  or  rather  village,  bears 
the  tame  name  with  the  island,  and  is 
situated  near  its  S.  extremity.  It 
stands  on  a  narrow  ridge  500  yds.  in 
length,  terminating  at  the  S.E.  end  in 
a  precipitous  rock,  crowned  with  a 


medisBval  castle,  which  is  aooessiblo 
only  on  the  side  towards  the  town  by 
a  steep  and  winding  path,  but  is  com- 
manded by  a  conical  height  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  lidge.  On  the 
shore  below  is  a  small  village  called 
Kapsdlu  There  is  excellent  quail 
shooting  in  spring  and  autumn;  and 
the  peasants  here,  as  in  Maina,  arc 
very  expeH  in  catching  the  birds  on 
the  wing  in  a  sort  of  landing-net. 

The  principal  curiosities  of  Gerigo 
are  two  natural  caverns;  one  in  tho 
sea-cliff  at  the  termination  of  the  wild, 
and,  in  some  places,  beautiful  glen  of 
Mylopotamos,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  stream  flowing  through  it,  which 
is  made  to  work  several  small  corn- 
mills.  The  other  is  known  as  the  cave 
of  Sta.  Sophia,  from  the  dedication  of 
a  chapel  at  its  mouth,  and  is  situated 
in  a  valley  about  two  hours'  ride  from 
Kaps^i.  Both  caverns  possess  some 
stalactites  of  singular  beauty,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

The  little  island  to  the  S.E.  of 
Gerigo,  called  Cerigotto  by  the  Italians, 
is  now  known  as  Lius  to  its  inhabit- 
ants, though  its  ancient  name  was 
^gilia,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  {BUl. 
Nat.^  iv.  12).  It  is  a  dependency  of 
Cerigo,  and  is  situated  nearly  midway 
between  that  island  and  Crete,  being 
about  20  m.  from  either.  It  contains 
50  families,  and  produces  good  wheat, 
of  which  a  portion,  in  &vourable  years, 
is  exported..  The  port  is  bad,  and 
open  to  the  N.  The  small  islet,  named 
Porri  by  the  Italians,  lying  to  the  N. 
of  Cerigotto,  is  called  Prasom'si  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  island  of  Sapienza  (one  of  the 
ancient  GCnussce)  as  commanding  the 
harbour  of  Methone  in  Messenia,  and 
that  of  Cervi  ns  commanding  the  bay 
of  Yatika,  are  both  of  some  maritime 
importance ;  and  especially  the  latter, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  and  danger 
which  now,  as  of  old,  so  often  attends 
tlie  circumnavigation  of  Gape  Malea. 
Cervi,  or  Stag  Idand  ('EAo<^>ov^<r«),  so 
called,  probably,  from  a  fancietl  re- 
semblance of  its  shape  to  the  head 
and  antlers  of  a  deer,  was  anciently  a 
promontory  of  Laconia,  named  Onu- 
^;nathoB  (^OfoityyaOos,  AjBs'sjawX  and  is 
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now  BGparated  from  the  mainland  onlj 
by  a  fiballow  strait  of  about  400  yds. 
acroas,  where  the  sea  has  gained  upon 
the  ahoie.  Ships  are  often  wind-bound 
here  for  weeks  together,  whence  arose 
the  proYerbial  expression  of  the  ancient 
GreekSy  ''After  doubling  Gape  Maka, 
forget  your  native  oountiy."  (Cf. 
8trabo  viii.,  Herod,  iy.  179,  Thucyd. 
iT.  53,  &C.)  Gervi  is  distant  about  8 
m.  from  the  northern  extremity  of 


Gerigo.  To  the  1!.  on  the  mainland 
of  Greeoe,  is  the  bay  and  fertile  plain 
of  Vatika  (Boioriic^),  so  called  from  a 
oonmption  of  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Laoonian  town  of  Bomb,  of  which  somo 
remains  may  still  be  seen  near  its 
shore.  The  whole  district  was  called 
in  the  Dorio  dialect  BoiariKd;  and 
this  name  has  been  shortened  into 
Barixfi. 
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COBTTIBEItrAL  OSEECE  ASB  THE  FELOPOnTESITS. 

Special  Iktboduotobt  Information. 

1.  Hittortodl  Sketch  and  custual  Condition^  &c,  —  2.  Climate^  SoU^  &c. — 
8.  Fcutketi, — 4.  Money, — ^5.  Shops,  ServantSt  Sx, — 6.  Inns  and  Accommoda- 
tion for  TraveUers,—!,  Skeleton  Tours, 

1.  HiffTOBioAL  Sketch  and  actual  Oondition,  &o. 

Eistoriodl  Sketch. — ^The  historical  outline  has  already  (General  Introduc- 
tion, 2)  been  carried  down  to  the  formal  recognition  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  of 
the  independence  of  Greece,  in  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829.  The  emanci- 
pated state  was  at  that  time  under  the  goyemment  of  Count  John  Capo- 
distria  of  Corfu  (see  above),  who  had  been  elected  for  seven  years  president  or 
governor  of  Greece  (KujScpi^ijs  tt}5  'EAXiSos),  at  the  National  Congress,  held  at 
TroBzen  in  April,  1827.  Its  limits  were  finally,  after  much  discussion,  fixed  by 
the  three  protecting  Powers,  England^  France,  and  Russia,  nearly  at  those  of 
what  had  been  anciently  Hellas  Proper;  that  is,  they  included  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  Cydades,  some  of  the  Sporades,  the  island  of  Euboaa,  and  so  much  of 
Northern  Greece  as  lies  S.  of  a  line  drawn,  partly  along  the  chain  of  Othrys, 
from  the  Ambracian  Gulf  (fiuU of  Arta)  to  the  Pagasiean  Gulf  {GuLfof  VoUi) : 
consequently  the  modem  Hellas,  or  Greece,  though  less  extensive  than  the 
country  once  so  called,  comprises  the  territories  of  the  most  oelebiated  and  in- 
teresting of  the  Grecian  states.  As  Cicero  has  said  (pro  Flaooo,  §  27),  H«o 
euneta  (jhrmcia,  qius  famd,  gum  ghrid^  qua  doctrind,  qum  plurimis  artibusy  qwe 
etiam  imperio  et  hsUied  laude  floruit,  parvum  guemdam  locum  Europm  tenet, 
semperque  tenuit. 

The  limits  of  the  new  state  having  been  defined,  the  next  subject  to  be  set- 
tled was  the  proper  form  of  government.  Count  Capodistria  was  invested  with 
powers  essentially  monarchiod ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  no  other  polity 
is  adapted  to  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  modem  Greek  nation.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Greeks  themselves  were  never  formally  consulted  in  the  matter, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  they  threw  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an 
adjustment  of  dififerenoes.  When  the  allies  set  to  work  to  find  a  permanent 
Sovereign  for  Greece,  several  conditions  tended  to  limit  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  this  honour.  It  was  determined  that  the  person  elected  should  belong 
to  a  Royal  House ;  and  in  this  manner  Capodistria  was  set  aside.  From  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  and  for  other  reasons,  Prince 
Paul  of  Wirtemberg,  one  of  the  princes  of  Baden,  and  several  others,  were  suc- 
cessively rejected ;  at  length  the  allies  offered  the  new  crown  to  Prince  Leopold 
of  Baxe  Coburg  (afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians),  who,  after  some  hesitation, 
finally  declin^  it,  alleging  as  his  motives  the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks 
to  receive  him,  and  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  confined  boundaries  assigned  to 
them.  Tlie  trath  appears  to  be  that  Count  Capodistria  repaid  the  slight  which 
had  been  put  upon  him  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  in  not  consulting  them  in 
the  negotiation,  by  exaggerating  to  Prince  Leopold  the  difficulties  which 
awaited  him.  At  the  same  time  the  president  gained  his  point  in  the  prolon- 
gation of  his  own  tenure  of  office  for  a  period  apparently  indefinite. 
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By  his  delay  in  Bmnmoning  a  National  Aasembly  Gapodistria  oooasioned 

gsiend  difloontent,  and  there  were  several  insonections  against  his  authority, 
e  became,  moreover,  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  seyeral  of  the  restless  military 
chiefs  of  the  late  War  of  Independence,  who  found  their  importance  diminished 
under  the  new  systeoL  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  in  the  family  of 
Pietro  Mavromich^,  the  well-known  Bey  of  Maina ;  and  he  was  assassinated 
two  members  of  that  clan  on  October  9,  1831,  at  Nauplia,  which  was  then 
seat  of  government.  The  conspirators  chose  for  the  execution  of  their  plot 
a  visit  of  the  President  to  the  church  of  St.  Spiridion,  the  Patron-Saint  of 
GorfTL,  his  native  island.  They  awaited  his  arrival  at  the  gate,  and  as  he  was 
entering  the  church  George  Mavromichlili  stabbed  him  in  the  side,  while  Gon- 
stantine  ^ot  him  in  the  back.  He  expired  almost  unmediately,*  and  one  of 
the  assassins  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  the  soldiers  on  guard.  The  other 
escaped  for  the  moment,  but  being  soon  afterwards  arrested,  was  shot  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial.  The  prompt  movements  of  the  party  of  the  President 
aecared  their  power  for  a  season,  and  his  brother.  Count  Augustine  Gapodistria, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  for  a  short  period.  But  he  soon  felt  himself 
obliged  to  relinquish  nis  authority,  and  retire  from  Greece.  After  much  deli- 
beration the  election  of  the  Three  Powers  finally  fell  on  Prince  Otho,  a  younger 
son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  was  proclaimed  on  August  30,  1832,  at 
Nauplia,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  King  Otho  should  be  of  age  on  completing  his  eighteenth  year, 
that  is,  in  June,  1835 ;  and  that  three  Bavarian  councillors,  appointed  as  a 
Kegency,  should  govern  during  his  minority.  It  was  also  provided  that  a  corps 
of  regular  Bavarian  troops,  armed,  ei^uipped,  and  paid  by  the  Greek  state, 
should  be  maintained  until  the  organization  of  a  national  army.  Moreover 
the  Allies  guaranteed  to  the  new  government  of  Greece  a  loan  of  60  miUious 
of  fiancs  (about  2,400,0002.). 

On  attaining  his  majority  King  Otho  declined  to  establish  a  representative 
form  of  government,  and  continued  to  govern  mildly  but  absolutely,  assisted  by 
a  Council  of  State  appointed  by  himself.  In  1836  he  contracted  a  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Amelia,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  He  never 
had  any  issue.  The  obtaining  of  a  constitutional  form  of  government  was 
effected  by  perhaps  ihe  most  peaceable  and  well-ordered  revolution  re- 
corded in  history.  On  September  1843,  the  constitutional  party  having 
matured  their  plans,  and  having  gained  the  army  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
popidation  to  tneir  cause,  surrounaed  the  Palace  at  Athens  with  a  body  of 
troops,  and  firmly  but  respectfully  required  King  Otho  to  sign  the  Charter 
which  they  offered  him,  or  to  quit  Greece  immediately  and  for  ever.  A  vessel 
was  prepared  to  convey  the  Sovereign  and  Court  to  Germany,  in  case  of 
xefosal ;  but  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  spilt  on  either  side.  After  a  parley  and 
hesitation  of  several  hours,  the  King  gave  way,  and  signed  the  Constitutional 
Charter,  which,  among  many  other  provisions,  established  a  representative 
go>vemment,  and  enforced  the  dismissal  from  the  Greek  service  of  the  Bavarian 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  of  all  other  foreigners,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
had  taken  a  share  in  the  War  of  Independence, 

Since  1843  thero  have  been  several  local  insurrections  and  disturbances  in 
various  parts  of  Greece ;  the  event  most  interosting  to  Englis^en  iias,  pro- 
bably, been  the  blockade  of  the  Greek  Ports,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  by  the 
British  fleet,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  King  Otho's  government  to 
liquidate  the  claims  advanced  by  several  British  and  Ionian  subjects  for  com- 
pensation for  various  losses  and  injuries.  The  blockade  lasted  rather  more 
than  three  months,  when  the  Greek  ministry  at  length  conceded  the  points  in 

*  Count  CSspodistria  waa  Interred  in  the  baiylng-plaoe  of  his  fiunily— the  chapel  of  a  small 
oonTent  In  one  of  the  sabarbs  of  the  town  of  Gorfo,  where  a  ahort  Greek  inacription  marks  hia 
grave. 
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dispate.  The  policy  of  Lord  Palmeraton,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  on  this 
occasion  was  violently  assailed  in  England,  and  the  debates  on  the  question  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  repay  perusal. 

During  the  Russian  War,  from  1851  to  1856,  the  PirsBus  was  occupied  by  a 
combined  English  and  French  force. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1862,  a  revolution  at  Athens  overturned  the  Bava- 
rian dynasty  from  the  throne  of  Greece,  which  by  the  provisional  government 
was  declared  vacant  three  days  later.  King  Otho  was  forced  to  quit  the  king- 
dom on  the  24th  of  October,  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1863,  the  throne  was 
accepted  by  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  bom  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1845,  and  who  arrived  at  the  Piraaus  on  October  30th,  1868. 
HIb  Majesty,  who  reifus  under  the  title  of  George  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes, 
married  on  the  27th  of  October,  1867,  Her  Imperial  Highness  Olga,  daughter 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Gonstantine  of  Russia  and  niece  of  tiie  Czar,  Alexander  XL 
The  King  belongs  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  children  of  the  marriage  being 
brought  up  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Greece.  The  Ionian  Islands  were 
annexed  to  Greece  on  the  acceptance  of  the  throne  by  his  Majesty. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  Greek  Government  as  at  present  con- 
stituted : — 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  the  King,  with  his  Executive  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  a  Representative  Assembly  (BovX^). 

The  King  enjoys  by  the  Constitution  of  the  17th  of  November,  1864,  the 
usual  privileges  of  Constitutional  Sovereigns.  The  Assembly  is  composed  of 
the  Deputies  elected  by  the  various  towns  and  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

Greece  is  divided  into  13  Names  (y6iMi\  answering  to  the  Departments  of 
France,  and  each  of  these  is  presided  over  by  a  Nomarch  (No/i^px^^X  ^  officer 
corresponding  to  a  French  Pr^fet.   They  are  as  follows : — 


Name. 


Chief  Town. 


Popnlation 
(1861). 


Northern  Greece: — 

1.  Attica  and  Boeotia 

2.  Phokis  and  Phthiotis 

3.  ^tolia  and  Acamania 

Peloponnesus  : — 

4.  Arffolis  and  Corinth  •  • 

5.  Achaia  and  Elis. .  .. 

6.  Arcadia   

7.  Messenia   

8.  Laconia   


Islands: — 

9.  Euboea  and  North  Sporade 

10.  Cydades  

IL  Corfu  

12.  Zante  

13.  Cephalonia  


Athens      ..  . 
Lamia  (2^itun) 
Mesolonghi 

Nauplia 
Patras  .. 
Tripolitza  . . 
Kalamata  .. 
Sparta ..  .. 


Chalkis 
Hermoupolis  (Syra) 

Corfu  

Zante  

Argostoli 


.  1,382,510 

Soldiers  and  Seamen,  including  Commercial  Navy   . .    . . 


116,024 
102,291 
109,392 

112,910 
138,249 
113.719 
117,181 
96,546 


72,368 
118,130 
107,870 
54,259 
73,571 


Total 
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The  13  Nomes  are  sabdiirided  into  59  Eparckiei  (Exopx^w)?  these  again 
into  seyeral  handled  Deme9  (A^juot),  divisions  which  oorrespond  ren)ectively 
to  the  CantcTM  and  Communes,  as  the  JSparchs  and  Demarehs  are  analogous  to 
the  Sout-Prtfets  and  Moires  of  France.   There  are  361  Commnnes. 

Public  jBeoemce.— The  pnblic  revenne  of  Greece  is  derived  from  the  tax  of 
one-eighth  of  the  produce  of  aU  private  lands,  and  from  the  fourth,  or  25  per 
cent.,  of  the  produce  of  the  natioiud  domains.  There  are  also  duties  on  mines 
and  minerals,  imports  and  exports,  cattle,  salt,  &c.,  as  also  on  stamps,  &c. 
The  revenue  of  Greece  for  the  year  1870  was  estimated  at  1,218,0002.  sterling ; 
the  expenditure  during  the  seven  years  ending  with  1870,  including  payment 
of  interest  on  debts,  was  on  an  average  about  274,000Z.  yearly,  in  excess  of  the 
revenue.  Fot  details,  see  *  Reports  on  Greek  Finances,'  by  UM/b  Secretaries 
of  Legation  at  Athens. 

Justice, — ^The  eivU  code  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  still  in  the  main  the 
Manual  of  the  Laws  (np6xtipov  r&v  N^/ivr),  an  abridnnent  of  the  Basilica, 
written  in  a.d.  1345,  by  the  Byzantine  Armenopoulos.  This  is  also  the  manual 
by  which  the  bishops  and  primates  of  the  Bayah  Greeks,  who  are  had  recourse 
to  by  their  co-ieligionaries  oftener  than  are  the  Turkish  Cadisj  guide  their 
deeiinons ;  a  ciroumstance  that  must  prove  a  no  less  powerful  link  than  iden- 
tity of  language,  race,  and  creed,  in  connecting  the  Greeks  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  with  their  brethren  under  the  Ottoman  dominion.  The  criminal, 
commercial,  and  correctional  codes  of  Greece  were  drawn  up  by  M.  von  Maurer, 
one  of  the  Bavarian  Council  of  Regency,  and  are  founded  on  the  Code  Kapo- 
l^n.  The  military  code  of  Greece  is  likewise  adopted  from  that  of  France. 
Besides  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  and  Cassation  at  Athens,  dignified  with 
the  time-honouied  title  of  areopagus,  there  are  Courts  of  Assize  and  primary 
juriadiction  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Names  or  departments,  and  various  infe- 
rior tribunals.  Trial  by  jury  has  been  introduced  in  most  cases;  but  the 
juries  are  said  to  be  generally  much  too  indulgent  from  fear  of  the  vengeance 
of  friendB  of  the  accuBed. 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  (JElfrnvoilKai)  must  be  men  who  have  undergone  a 
I^al  education.  As  is  the  case  in  almost  all  countries  except  England,  the 
govemment,  and  not  the  injtu«d  individual,  prosecutes  the  criminal,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Jtige  Instruction  (*AyaKpir^s),  who  first  examines  gene- 
rally the  witnesses  and  evidence.  Judicial  oaths  are  administered  with  much 
floiemnity,  the  whole  assemblage  standing  up  during  the  ceremony.  As  to 
the  question  how  far  the  Greek  judges  administer  justice  uprightly,  the 
sweeping  charges  of  general  corruption  brought  against  them  are  false  or 
exag^rated,  though  their  salaries  are  so  miserably  insufficient,  *  that  the 
natural  inference  is,  that  they  must  have  other  sources  of  profit. 

Jtdigion, — ^Full  religious  toleration  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
1864.  With  the  exception  of  about  25,000  Latins,  or  Boman  Catholics,  and 
about  6,000  Jews,  the  whole  people  of  Greece  belongs  to  the  National  Greek 
ChorclL  The  few  Latins  still  remaining  are  chieflyfound  in  some  of  the 
ii^gean  Tfllands,  and  are  descended  finom  Genoese  and  Venetian  settlers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  University  and  Ecclesiastical  l:)eminary  at  Athens  are 
now  causing  a  rapid  improvement ;  but  the  Greek  clergy  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, poor  and  illiterato ;  their  habits,  however,  are  said  to  be  simple  and  exem- 
plary. Monasteries  are  now  by  no  means  so  numerous  in  Greece  proper,  as  in 
the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Helleno-Turkish  provinces.  In  1829,  under  the 
government  of  Capodistria,  above  300  of  the  smaller  convents  were  abolished 
and  their  revenues  secuhuized ;  nearly  100  still  remain,  with  a  total  of  from 
1500  to  2000  inmates. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  are  identical  with 
those  professed  by  the  Holy  Eastern  Church  (General  Intboduotion,  m) ; 
but  since  the  Revolution  it  has  been  independent  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
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tinople,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  Russia,  is  govemed  by  a  Synod  of  its  own 
Bishops.  The  war  of  Freedom  was  also  a  war  of  Religion ;  and  the  execution 
of  Gregory,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  the  Turks,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolt  in  1821,  excited  the  insurgents  to  ftuy.*  The  succeeding  Patriarch 
found  himself  in  a  false  position.  Though  sympathising  with  the  movement, 
he  was  compelled  to  anathematise  it ;  and  thus  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  look 
upon  their  Primate  as  the  tool  of  the  enemies  of  their  faith  and  liberty.  When 
the  independence  of  Greece  had  been  achieved,  a  fruitless  negotiation  took 
place  between  Gapodistria  and  the  Patriarchal  throne ;  and  by  an  official 
paper,  dated  June,  1828,  the  new  Hellenic  Government  declined  to  treat  with 
the  Patriarch  on  the  former  terms  of  submission.  In  July,  1833,  a  National 
Synod  was  held  at  Nauplia,  when  the  two  following  propositions  were  ap- 
proved by  36  Greek  Prelates : — 

1.  The  Church  of  Greece,  which  spiritually  owns  no  head  but  Jesus  Christ, 
is  dependent  on  no  external  authority,  and  preserves  unbroken  doematic  unity 
with  all  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches.  With  respect  to  the  aojninistration 
of  the  Church,  she  acknowledges  the  King  of  Greece  as  her  supreme  head,  as 
is  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  Holy  Canons. 

2.  A  permanent  Synod  shall  be  established,  consisting  entirely  of  Bishops 
selected  by  the  King.  This  is  to  be  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  after 
the  model  of  the  Russian  Church. 

The  Synod  of  Nauplia  further  resolved  on  eventually  reducing  the  Greek 
Sees  from  about  40  to  10,  oo-extensive  with  the  Names,  or  chief  civil  divisions 
of  the  kingdom.  But  this  arrangement  gave  rise  to  great  discontent,  and  was 
never  carried  out  The  Patriarch  refused  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  Church ;  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  consecrate  new  Bishops 
without  his  sanction ;  and  at  one  period  the  Greek  Hierarchy  seemed  likely  to 
die  out.  However,  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  the  Pa&archal  throne  in 
the  early  part  of  1850 ;  and  on  June  29  (July  11^  of  thai  year,  his  Holiness 
and  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  issued  a  Synodal  Tome  (XwoZuchs  Tdfios), 
whereby  they  finally  recognized  the  Church  of  Greece  as  independent  or  auto- 
cephalous  (^oK4^>a\os).  This  act  of  unity  was  an  unspeakable  blessing  for 
the  whole  Eastern  Church. 

The  number  of  Bishops  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  31,  of  whom  14  are 
Archbishops.  These  Prelates  are  elected  by  the  Synod,  three  names  being  pre- 
sented to  &e  King,  from  amongst  which  His  Majesty  selects  one  on  occasion  of 
each  vacancy.  like  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Greece  is  the  temporal 
head  of  the  Church ;  the  affairs  of  which  are  conducted  by  the  Holy  Synod  of 
the  Kinadom  of  Oreecey  which  sits  at  Athens  and  is  composed  of  five  Bishops, 
generally*  taken  in  order  of  seniority  in  consecration  (Korh,  vpcir/Scia),  and 
assisted  oy  a  Royal  Commissioner  and  a  Secretary.  By  a  law  passed  in  1852, 
the  Metropolitan  of  Attica  is  ex-offieio  President  of  the  Synod. 

Titles  of  Honour, — No  hereditcurytitles  are  recognised  or  exist  in  Greece, 
except  in  the  person  of  the  King.  There  is  one  Order  of  Knighthood,  that  of 
the  Redeemer. 

PMie  Instruction, — No  such  thing  as  public  instruction  for  the  Christian 
population  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Greece  before  the  Revolution.  The 
few  schools  which  had  been  founded  at  Jo&nnina  in  Epirus,  and  elsewhere, 
were  the  offspring  of  private  munificence ;  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Greek  insurgents  that  one  of  their  first  objects  on  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
government  was  the  providing  of  such  means  of  general  education  as  were 
practicable  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  of  independence.   Public  in- 

*  The  body  of  the  B&triarch  Gngorr.  which  had  been  thrown  Into  the  Golden  Horn  and,  when 
reecned  from  the  water,  conveyed  to  Odesaa,  was  removed  tbenoe  to  Athena  In  April,  18T1,  and 
waacanledwiUigreatpomptotheGMhednaonSandaytheTtl^of  Kay&Uowlng;  thel(!n8an4 
Qaeen  walking  to  the  procession. 
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stroctiofD  ma  judiciously  encouraged  by  the  administration  of  Count  Gapo- 
difltria.  In  the  early  part  of  King  Otho's  reign  an  edict  was  issued  for  the 
establishment  of  elementary  schools  in  every  deme,  or  oonunune,  throughout 
Greece ;  and  though  this  law,  like  most  other  useful  measures,  has  never  been 
ftdly  carried  into  effect,  yet  instruction  is  very  widely  diffused.  So  great  is 
the  thirst  for  information  among  the  Greek  people,  that  there  are  many  iiustances 
of  the  sons  of  the  poorer  classes  serving  gratuitously  as  domestics  in  the  towns, 
OQ  condition  that  they  be  allowed  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools. 

Besides  elementary  and  normal  schools,  there  are  14  gymnana  (Tvfufdffia) 
auwering  to  the  CoUeaes  of  France,  at  Athens,  Nauplia,  Patras,  Syra,  and 
other  large  towns.  Of  the  Untverniy  of  Athena,  founded  in  1837,  and  of  the  otiier 
chief  educational  establishments  of  the  Greek  capital,  a  fuU  account  will  be 
given  under  Bouts  2. 

There  are  several  setsnfi/Se  inMuUonB  at  Athens,  and  several  literary  periodic 
caU  are  published  there.  The  Press  in  Greece  is  free  from  censorship,  but  few 
of  the  numerous  Athenian  journals  display  talent  or  information.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  educational,  theological,  or 
translations  of  works  of  fiction,  are  now  annually  published  at  Athens.  For  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  tne  Modem  Greek  language, 
see  GEmaAL  iNTBODUonoN,  n. 

Army.-^Bf  the  present  law,  the  amy  consists  of  11,000  men,  levied  by  a 
oonacription.  The  duration  of  service  is  fixed  at  four  years,  and  all  Greeks 
are  liable  to  serve  from  the  age  of  18  to  30,  except  tboee  claiming  exemp- 
tion as  married  men,  university  students,  ecclesiastics,  dvil  servants  of  the 
State,  only  sons,  Ac.  Service  by  substitute  is  allowed.  The  troops  are 
chiefly  stationed  at  Athens,  Nauplia,  Corinth,  Patras,  and  on  the  Turkish 
frontier.  The  uniform  is  dark-blue ;  four  of  the  11  battalions  (light  infantry) 
are  dressed  in  the  national  costume.  The  Greek  flag  is  stri]^  blue  and 
white,  with  a  white  cross  on  a  blue  ground  in  the  upper  canton  next  the  staff. 
The  veterans  of  the  War  of  Independence  have  honorary  rank  assigned  to 
them  in  the  brigade  called  the  PhaUxnx^  which  is  not  now  on  active  service. 
The  fdiee  (xwpo^vAoicci)  included  in  the  above  numbers,  constitute  a  force 
analogous  to  the  French  gendarme,  and  are  dispersed  in  small  bodies  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

Navy, — The  BoycH  Navy  of  Greece  oonsiBts  of  two  iron-plated  ships,  one  of 
1591  tons  and  400  horse-power,  carrying  8  guns;  the  other  of  1044  tons  and 
350  horse-power,  carrying  4  guns ;  of  five  wooden  vessels  of  from  300  to  400 
horse-power  each;  and  of  six  small  gun-boats,  and  three  schooners  and  three 
cutters.  At  the  island  of  Poros,  about  80  miles  distant  from  Athens,  are  the 
government  dockyard,  arsenal,  &o. 

It  was  in  their  mercantile  navy  and  commerce  that  the  progress  made  by  the 
Greek  people  after  their  emancipation  was  most  conspicuous.  The  physical  con- 
figfuration  of  the  country  has  admirably  adapted  it  for  trade  in  all  ages : 
their  eonmierce,  next  to  their  freedom,  was  the  grand  source  of  the  renown 
and  prosperity  of  the  Hellenic  states  of  antiquity.  We  have  pointed  out 
that  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the  modem  Greeks  were  displayed 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  manner  in  which  they  contrived,  in  so 
short  a  time,  to  found  weir  extensive  traffic,  and  to  build  a  great  mercantile 
navy.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  point  out,"  writes  Mr.  Mongredian, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  large  com  trade  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  merchants,  connected 
together  by  the  ties  of  nationality,  of  religion,  and,  in  great  measure,  of  kindred. 
They  created  this  cargo  trade,  and  they  probably  wiU  keep  it  to  themselves. 
The  history,  orogress,  and  position  of  that  snudl  but  powerful  commercial 
phalanx,  tbie  Greek  loerchimts,  present  most  remarkable  fef^tures,  Ix»  1820,  ttiQ 
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trade  with  the  Levant,  then  of  small  extent,  was  whoUy  in  the  hands  of  British 
merchants.  In  that  year  two  or  three  Greek  houses  were  established  in  London, 
with  moderate  capitals  and  humble  pretensions.   Their  operations,  though  at 
first  limited,  were  highly  successful,  and  received  rapid  development.  Other 
Greek  establishments  were  formed,  and  gradually  the  whole  of  the  trade  passed 
away  from  the  British  houses  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  realised  rapid, 
and  in  many  instances  colossal  fortunes.  The  trade,  which  formerly  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  districts  to  which  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  formed  the 
outlets,  has  now  extended  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
8^,  to  Persiar— to  tile  vast  provinces  of  which  Aleppo  and  Damascus  are  the 
chief  marts — ^to  Egypt,  whose  powers  of  production  and  consumption  have  only 
recentiy  been  stimulated  into  activity,  and  has,  through  the  enterprise,  activity 
and  sagacity  of  the  Greek  merchants,  penetrated  into  distant  and  semi-barbarian 
regions,  where  Manchester  fabrics  were  before  as  unknown  as  the  very  name 
itself  of  England.   The  number  of  Greek  firms  engaged  in  this  trade,  and 
established  in  England,  increased  from  5  in  1822  to  about  200  in  1852.  The 
imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  districts,  whose  trade  is  conducted,  I 
might  almost  say  monopolised,  by  the  Greeks,  amounted  in  1822  to  a  mere 
telfle,  whereas  they  have  now  attained  a  magnitude  which,  in  the  scale  of  our 
dealings  with  foreign  nations,  gives  that  trade  the  third  or  fourth  rank.  A 
calculation  has  been  made  that  the  aggregate  trading  capital  of  all  the  Greek 
houses  establidied  here  in  1822,  could  not  much  have  exceeded  50,0002.  There 
is  now  a  single  Greek  firm  whose  yearly  income  is  known  to  be  more  than 
fourfold  that  amount ;  and  as  to  the  aggregate  capital  now  invested  by  the 
Greek  merchants  in  their  gigantic  operations,  though  the  precise  number  of 
millions  it  may  be  difficult  to  fix,  yet  this  much  is  certain,  that  many  houses 
have  large  sums  lying  unemployed,  that  the  field  of  their  enterprise,  large  as 
it  is,  is  inadequate  to  absorb  their  resources,  and  that  branch  houses  are  daily 
being  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  distant  countries— in  North  and  South  America, 
in  India,  Russia,  &o., — in  order  to  utilize  their  redundant  capital.   It  is  only 
since  1846  that  the  English  Corn-trade  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks. 
As  long  as  the  extreme  fiuctuations  in  prices  incidental  to  the  sliding-scale 
alternately  enriched  and  ruined  foreign  importers,  the  Greeks  were  too  prudent 
to  engage  in  so  dangerous  a  trade ;  but  when  operations  in  foreign  com  were 
freed  by  Sir  R.  Peel  from  fiscal  influences,  and  brought  within  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  legitimate  commeroial  enterprise,  the  Greeks  embarked  with  their 
usual  energy  into  the  trade.  With  exceptions  too  insignificant  to  notice,  all 
the  grain  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Mediterranean  passes 
through  their  hands."   It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  Greek  commer- 
cial navy  has,  since  the  above  was  written,  considerably  decreased  relatively  to 
those  of  other  nations. 

Character, — ^As  to  the  character  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  King- 
dom of  Greece,  there  is  little  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  the 
Geztbral  Introduction,  o.  We  subjoin,  however,  the  remarks  of  the  accom- 
plished German  scholar  Thiersch :  *'  There  is  a  tolerably  marked  distinction 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Greek  kingdom- 
Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands.  The  people 
of  Northern  Greece  have  retained  a  chivalrous  and  warlike  spirit,  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  manners  and  mode  of  life  which  strongly  remind  us  of  the  pictures  of 
the  heroic  age.  The  soil  here  is  very  generally  cultivated  by  Albanians  and 
Wallachians.  In  Eastern  Greece,  Parnassus,  with  its  natural  bulwarks,  is  the 
chief  place  where  the  Hellenic  race  has  maintained  itself;  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Western  Greece  are  also  peopled  by  the  Hellenic  stock.  In  these  dis- 
tricts the  language  is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  elsewhere.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesus  consists  nearly  of  the  same  races  as  that  of  Northern 
Greece,  but  thePeloponnesians  have  the  reputation  of  being  more  ignorant  and 
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leas  honest.  The  Alhanians  oocupy  Argolis  and  parts  of  the  ancient  Gorinthia 
and  Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  oi  the  inhabitants,  who  all  speak  Greek,  there 
are  oonsiderable  social  differenoes.  The  population  of  the  towns  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  as  in  Northern  Greece ;  there  is  everywhere  in  the  towns  an  active 
and  intelligent  body  of  proprietors,  merchants,  and  artisans.  The  Mainotes 
form  a  separate  class  of  the  Peloponnesian  population ;  they  axe  generally  called 
Mainotee  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  districts ;  but  they  are  tiie  descendants 
of  the  EHenihero-Laoonee,  and  probably  of  the  ancient  Spartans.  They  oocupy 
the  lofty  and  sterile  mountains  between  the  Gulfs  of  I^usonia  and  Messinia — 
the  representatives  of  a  race  driven  from  the  sunny  valley  of  l^e  Eurotas  to  the 
bleak  and  inhospitable  tracts  of  TaVgetus ;  though  the  plains  which  are  spread 
oat  below  them  are  no  longer  held  by  a  conqueror,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
fertile  lands  lies  uncultivated  for  want  of  labourers.  In  the  islands  there  is  a 
singular  mixture  of  Greeks  and  Albanians.  The  Albanians  of  Hydra  and 
Spetzia  have  long  been  known  as  active  traders  and  excellent  mariners.  The 
Mydriots  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  independence  in  the  late  war ; 
the  Spetziots,  more  prudent  and  calculating,  increased  their  wealth  and  their 
merchant  navy.  The  island  of  Syra,  which  has  long  been  the  centre  of  an 
active  commerce,  now  contains  a  large  part  of  the  former  population  of  Psara 
and  Chios.  The  Psariots  are  an  agile  and  handsome  race,  and  skilful  seamen ; 
the  Chians,  following  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  are  fond  of  staying  at  home 
and  attending  to  their  shops  and  mercantile  speculations ;  they  amass  wealth, 
but  they  employ  it  in  founding  establishments  of  public  utility,  and  in  the 
education  of  their  children.   In  Tenos,  the  peasants,  who  are  also  the  pro- 

Srietors,  cultivate  the  vine  and  the  fig  even  among  the  most  barren  rocks ;  in 
yra,  Santorin,  and  at  Naxos,  they  are  the  tenants  of  a  miserable  race  of 
nobUity,  whose  origin  ascends  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  who  still  retain 
the  Latin  creed  of  their  forefathers. '  Besides  these,  there  are  various  bodies  of 
Suliots,  of  people  from  the  heights  of  Olympus,  Cretans,  manv  Greek  families 
from  Asia  Minor,  Phanariots,  and  others,  who  have  emigrated,  or  been  driven 
by  circumstances  within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  Psariots 
are  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  least  intermixture  of  foreign  blood. 
They  have  the  handsome  and  characteristic  Hellenic  features^  as  preserved  in 
the  marbles  of  Phidias  and  other  ancient  sculptors ;  they  are  ingenious,  loqua- 
cious, lively  to  excess,  active,  enterprising,  vapouring  and  disputatious.  The 
modem  Greeks,  generally,  are  rather  above  the  middle  height  and  well-shaped ; 
they  have  the  race  oval,  features  regular  and  expressive,  eyes  large,  dark, 
and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  long  and  danc,  and  complexions  olive- 
coloured." 

The  islanders  are  commonly  darker  and  of  a  stronger  make  than  the  rest ; 
but  the  Greeks  are  all  active,  hardy,  brave,  and  capable  of  enduring  long 
privations.  Generally  speaking,  the  women  of  the  i^dands  and  of  Northern 
Greece  are  handsomer  than  those  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  character  of  the 
Greeks  has  greatly  unproved  in  many  respects  since  their  emancipation ;  their 
portrait,  while  still  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  was  drawn  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hope  in  *  Anastasius' ;  we  will  quote  one  striking 
passage  from  that  work  (vol.  i.  pp.  78-80),  premising  that  it  has  now  become 
partly  obsolete: — "The  complexion  of  the  modem  Greek  may  receive  a 
different  cast  from  different  surrounding  objects :  the  case  is  still  the  same  as 
in  the  days  of  Pericles.  Credulity,  versatility,  and  the  thirst  of  distinctions, 
from  the  earliest  periods  formed,  still  form,  and  ever  will  form,  the  basis  of  the 
Greek  character ....  When  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and  pre-eminence  in 
arts,  science,  literature,  and  warfeffe,  were  the  road  to  distinction,  the  Greeks 
shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of  heroes,  of  painters,  of  poets,  and  of  philosophers. 
Now  that  orafi  and  subtlety,  adulation  and  intrigue,  are  the  only  paths  to 
greatness^  the  sfune  Greeks  are — ^what  yoi;  see  them ) " 
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G^eral  Gordon*  has  summed  ap  in  the  following  manner  Ihe  oharacter  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  independence : — "  Thoee  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  Greeks  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  nnmerons  and 
striking  features  of  resemblance  that  connect  tiiem  with  their  ancestors :  they 
have  the  same  ingenious  and  active  bent  of  mind,  joined  to  a  thirst  of  know- 
ledge and  improvement ;  the  same  emulation  in  their  pursuits,  love  of  novelty 
and  adventure,  vanity  and  loquaci^,  restless  ambition,  and  subtlety.  The 
Grecian  character  was,  however,  so  long  tri^  in  the  furnace  of  misfortune, 
that  the  sterling  metal  had  mostly  evaporated,  and  little  but  dross  remained  ; 
having  obliterated  whatever  was  laudable  in  the  institutions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, their  recent  masters  had  taught  them  only  evil.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  possible  to  cite  a  more  cruel  oppression  «than  that  of  the  Turks  towards 
their  Christian  subjects,  but  none  so  fitted  to  break  men's  spirit,  or  less 
mitigated  by  those  sympathies  which  in  ordinary  cases  bind  the  people  to  their 
rulers.  To  the  Moslems  themselves,  the  Sultan  s  tyrannv  is  a  common  form 
of  Oriental  despotism,  but  his  sway  is  far  more  intolerable  to  the  Ba^rahs, 
exposed  to  the  caprices  not  of  one  or  of  a  few  persons,  but  of  a  whole  dominant 
nation,  the  slaves,  in  fact,  of  slaves. 

In  Constantinople  and  other  great  cities,  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
Government  (although  looked  down  upon  wi^  haughty  contempt),  they  were 
indeed  protected,  and  occasionally  favoured ;  and  in  some  secluded  or  insular 
situations,  seem  to  have  almost  escaped  the  observation  of  their  masters ;  and 
this  was  the  happiest  lot  that  could  befal  them.  But  in  general  throughout 
the  empire  they  were,  in  the  habitual  intercourse  of  life,  subject  to  vexations, 
affronts,  and  exactions  from  Mahommedans  of  every  rank ;  spoiled  of  their 
goods,  insulted  in  their  religion  and  domestic  honour,  thev  could  rarely  obtain 
justice;  the  slightest  flash  of  courageous  resentment  brought  down  swift 
destruction  on  their  heads,  and  cringing  humility  alone  enabled  them  to  live 
in  ease,  or  even  safety.  The  insolent  superiority  assumed  by  the  Turks  was 
the  more  gaUing,  that  it  arose  entirely  out  of  a  principle  of  fanatical  intolerance, 
which  renders  Mussulman  superiori^  singularly  bitter  and  odious  to  people  of 
a  different  faith.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  detecting  in  a  majonty  of 
Greeks,  meanness,  cunning,  cowardice  and  dissimulation,  but  rather  to  wonder 
that  they  had  firmness  enough  to  adhere  to  their  religion,  and  eat  the  bread 
of  affliction,  since  an  act  of  apostasy  opened  the  road  to  employment  and 
wealth,  and,  from  the  meanest  serfs,  aggregated  them  to  the  caste  of  oppressors. 
Amongst  themselves  certain  shades  of  distinction  are  drawn ;  the  Rumeliots 
(or  inhabitants  of  Northern  Greece)  being  reckoned  brave  and  hardy,  the 
Moreots  (or  Peloponnesians)  timid  and  deceitful,  the  Islanders  of  the  Archi- 
pelago (or  iBgean)  and  natives  of  the  shore  of  Asia,  acute  and  dexterous,  but 
mclmed  to  indolence  and  frivolity.  A  consideraole  difference  also  exists 
between  the  Greeks  and  Christian  Albanians :  the  latter  are  less  ingenious, 
less  disposed  to  learn,  graver,  more  taciturn,  more  industrious,  and  of  a  sterner 
temper." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Albanians  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  Greeks  that  the  Doric  bore  to  the  Ionic  population  in  ancient 
times.  See  Genbbal  Intbodugtioh. 

2.  Climate,  Soil,  &o. 

Tt  has  been  already  said  that  Greece  possesses  in  a  high  degree  those 
geographical  features  which  distinguish  Europe  at  large.  No  pBirt  of  the 
continent  is  so  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of  its  shape,  its  shores,  and  its 

*  See  the  Introdnctton  to  his  '  History  of  the  Grade  Berolatlon.'  TUb  IntrodacUon  forms  an 
admirable  Easn*.  which  should  be  carefbUy  stodied  by  all  pecaona  who  dealre  lo  make  thcmaelvea 
waU  anqnalntea  with  Oreaoe  aod  the  Greeks. 
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surface.  It  ia  00  mountainoiu  that  scarcely  any  room  is  left  for  plainB.  Such 
as  exist  are  principally  along  the  sea-shore,  or  near  the  months  of  rivers,  or 
else  are  mere  basins,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  or  communicating 
with  each  other  only  by  deep  and  narrow  gorges.  The  most  flourishing  cities 
of  antiquity,  and  the  principal  towns  of  modem  Greece,  have  been  erected  in 
the  midst  or  on  the  borders  of  such  plains. 

The  dimate,  m  a  conntry  the  surface  of  which  is  so  uneven,  must,  of  course, 
vary  considerably,  but  the  medium  temperature  of  the  year  in  the  plains  of 
Greece  is  about  62°  Fahr.  At  Athens  the  thermometer  in  the  summer 
is  generally  in  the  daytime  nearly  90°  and  frequently  rises  to  near  IQOP  Fahr. 
Snow  faHa  m  the  highlands  by  the  middle  of  October ;  and  even  in  the  plains 
it  is  occasionally  6  inches  deep,  but  it  is  never  lies  long  in  the  uttter. 
The  mountains  are  capped  with  snow  from  November  to  June,  and  in  the 
hollows  unexposed  to  the  sun  it  may  sometimes  be  found  throughout  the 
year.  The  wmter  at  Athens  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  January  and 
February.  Both  spring  and  autumn,  particularly  the  latter,  are  rainy 
aeasons ;  Athens  empys  a  drier  atmosphere  than  any  other  province — a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  the  betterpreeervation  of  its  splendid  monuments  of 
ancient  art  is  mainly  owing.  The  harvest  in  Greece  usually  takes  place  in 
June.  Violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  slight  earthqui^es, 
are  not  uncommon.  The  country  may,  in  general,  be  called  healthy,  ex- 
oepi  in  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  round  the  shores  and  lakes,  where  in- 
termittent fevers  are  very  prevalent. 

The  vegetable  produeU  of  Greece  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of 
southern  Italy.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  fine  forests  which  once 
eloihed  the  Greek  hiUs  should  have  been  so  extensively  laid  waste,  destroyed 
by  the  inhabitants  for  firewood,  or  by  the  wanton  ravages  of  the  Turlosh 
troops,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
There  are  still,  however,  noble  woods  of  oak,  pine,  &c.,  in  Euboea,  in  ^tolia, 
and  Acamania,  on  Parnassus,  and  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  deistruction  of  the  forests  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  drought  of 
summer,  and  conseauently  of  the  want  of  navigable  rivers.  Most  of  the 
ttteams  of  the  kingoom  of  Greece  are  little  better  than  mountain-torrents, 
while  the  lakes  are  chiefly  mere  swamps,  and  become  nearly  dry  in  hot 
weather.  The  Achelous,  between  ^tolia  and  Acamania,  still  deserves  its 
Homeric  [title  of  King  of  the  Greek  rivers.  The  deficiency  of  inland  navi- 
gation in  Greece  is,  however,  partiy  supplied  by  the  numerous  gulfe  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  which  indent  the  coasts  on  every  side,  and  afford  unusual 
facilities  to  commerce,  while  they  add  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
scenery. 

Gedomfy  de. — Greece,  generally  speaking,  is  a  region  of  compact  grey  lime- 
stone—the material  of  which  the  chain  of  (Eta,  as  well  as  Mounts  Famassus 
and  Helicon,  is  almost  entireljr  composed.  Primitive  rocks  and  tertiary 
formations  are,  however,  found  m  the  range  of  Pindns,  and  in  many  other 
localities ;  and  volcanic  action  is  clearly  traceable,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
islands.  The  whole  of  Greece  abounds  with  caverns  and  fissures,  whence 
sulphureous  and  other  mephitic  vapours  arise,  which  were  taken  advantage  of 
in  antiquity  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  for  practising  religious  deceptions. 
There  are  numerous  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs,  but  few  of  them  have  yet 
been  analysed.  Marbles  of  various  colours  and  several  minerals  aie  among 
the  natural  products.  According  to  Thiersch  (i.  274),  the  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  lead  mines  of  Attica,  and  of  the  islands  of  Siphnos  and  Seriphos,  are  far 
from  being  exhausted.  There  is  iron  in  Skyros,  Laoonia,  ana  in  EuboBa; 
whero,  as  also  in  Elis,  there  are  abundant  seams  of  coal.  For  a  list  of  the 
known  minerals  of  Greece  see  a  memorandum  by  Professor  Landerer  of  Athens, 
an  appendix  to  a  report  on  the  leadnsmelting  works  at  Ergasteria,  published 
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in  1871,  by  the  Foreign  Offloe,  in  'Beports  by  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of 
Embassy  and  Legation.*  An  acconnt  of  the  eistablishment  at  Ergasteria  will 
be  given  under  Bte.  2. 

SoUf  Agriculture,  digtrtbuUon  of  Land^  &o, — ^The  total  surface  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  is  said  to  cover  about  12,700,000  acres,  nearly  five^sixths  of  which 
belonged  recently  to  the  Church,  or  to  the  State,  which  in  most  places  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property  of  the  expelled  Turks;  but  portions  of  it  are  every 
year  being  alienated,  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  revenue.  Chily  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  is,  as  yet,  cultivated.  The  holders  of  government  land  usually 
rent  it  as  high  as  20  or  25  per  cent,  on  its  value ;  the  common  mode  of 
farming  is  on  the  mitayer  system.  Com  is  extensively  grown  on  the  plains, 
and  rice,  cotton,  &a,  in  some  localities.  The  demand  for  the  currant-grape 
in  England  has  brought  it  into  extensive  culture  all  along  the  noii^em 
shore  of  the  Peloponnesus,  &om  Oorinth  to  Patras.  The  hiUs  of  Greece  are 
admirably  adapted  for  vineyards;  the  best  wines  are  those  made  in  the 
islands.  The  olive-oil  of  Greece  would  be  excellent,  if  well  prepared ;  other 
products  are  valonea,  flax,  tobacco,  silk,  wax,  honey,  Owing  to  the  long- 
continued  insecurity  that  has  existed  in  these  regions,  and  to  the  oppres- 
sions practised  on  the  peasantry,  agriculture  and  agricultural  implements 
are  in  a  very  backward  condition.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of 
Greece  being  rugged  and  uneven,  it  is  more  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural 
country ;  and  the  raising  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantiv  has  been  materially  ameliorated  since  Greece 
became  independent.  Under  the  Turks  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  most  of 
their  littie  property,  to  prevent  their  being  plundered  of  it.  Their  habitations, 
though  still  rude,  have  a  greater  appearance  of  comfort  and  solidity  than 
formerly.  The  food  of  the  labouring  classes  consists  almost  wholly  of  vegetables, 
though  they  occasionally  indulge  in  goats'  flesh,  which  is  their  only  animal 
food.  Abject  poverty,  however,  is  rare,  and  a  progressive  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  appears  to  be  taking  place,  especiallvin  the  islands, 
where  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  are  better  understood  than  in  all  parts 
of  the  continent,  except  in  some  of  the  large  towns.  Modem  travellers  of 
authority  agree  in  thinking  that  the  Greek  labourer  is  generally  industrious, 
attached  to  his  familv,  anxious  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  equal,  if 
not  superior,  in  intelligence  to  the  peasantry  of  many  of  the  more  civilized 
states  of  Europe.  Manufaeture$  in  Greece  are  almost  wholly  domestic ;  every 
peasant's  family  producing,  with  few  exceptions,  the  articles  re(^uired  for  their 
own  consumption.  (The  best  compendium  of  minute  information  on  all  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  this  Introduction  is  the  excellent  article  on  *  Greece '  in 
McOulloch's '  Geographical  Dictionary.' 


3.  Pagketb,  &o. 

For  an  account  of  the  Austrian,  French,  and  other  steamers  to  and  from  Greece, 
see  General  Intboduction,  6.  The  Quickest  communication  between  England 
and  Athens  is  by  Marseilles  or  Brindisi ;  letters  can  arrive  in  about  six  or  six 
and  a  half  days  from  London.  The  vod-offloe  at  Athens  is  in  one  of  the  chief 
streets,  near  the  University,  and  is  weU  managed.  A  post-office  system  has  been 
organized  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  the  mail  to  most  parts  of  the  interior 
is  uncertain,  being  conveyed  by  horse  or  foot  messengers.  It  will  be  useful 
for  the  traveller  to  know  Worenand  that  in  Greece,  as  in  Bussia,  and  other 
countries  which  profess  the  Greek  creed,  time  is  still  reckoned  by  the  Old 
Style,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  abolished  in  England  till  1752.    This  will 
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explain  the  difference  of  12  days  in  the  Greek  post-marks  on  letters,  &c. ; 
the  Irt  of  the  month,  Old  Style,  bemg  the  13th  of  the  month,  New  Style. 

Austrian,  French,  English,  or  6re^  steamers  keep  np  frequent  communica^ 
tion  between  Athens,  Syra,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  the  several  islands 
of  the  .^£gean  and  lonism  Seas.  Coasting  steamers  touch  periodically  at  all 
the  principal  ports  of  Northern  Greece,  and  of  the  Peloponnesus.  As  the 
ham  of  sailing  and  other  regulations  are  frequently  changed,  the  traveller 
dumld  gain  exact  infonnation  on  these  points  at  the  packet-offices,  at  the 
PineuB,  or  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  Athens. 

From  the  extent  to  which  steam  communication  has  been  carried  along  the 
shares  and  among  the  islands  of  Greece,  the  traveller  can  now  visit  many  of 
the  moat  interesting  parts  of  the  country,  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
without  the  fSfttigue,  expense,  and  occasional  risk  of  land-journeys  in  the 
interior.  Sailing-boats  can  always  be  hired  in  all  Greek  ports  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  those  islands  or  districts  which  are  not  visited  by  the  steamers. 
(See  General  izfTBODUcnoN,  h,) 


4l  Monet. 

Alter  the  settlement  of  the  monarchy,  one  of  the  first  measures  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  new  Government  of  Greece  was  the  establishment 
of  a  national  currency ;  and  a  decree  was  promulgated  in  September,  1833, 
prohibiting  the  future  circulation  of  Turkish  money.  A  new  coinage  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  was  issued,  and  all  accounts  were  thenceforward  to  be  kept 
in  dnushnue  and  lepta.  Previous  to  that  period  the  coin  of  all  countries  was 
in  circulation,  valued  at  so  many  piastres.  Kow,  though  foreign  money,  with 
the  exception  of  Turkish,  is  stiU  taken  everywhere,  it  is  better  to  exchange 
the  larger  coins  in  the  towns,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  quantity  of  small 
silver  pieces  for  travelling  in  the  interior,  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
change. 

The  coins  of  Greece  are  as  follows : — 

Copper  Coi'M —  Lepton,  the  100th  part  of  a  drachma. 

5  Lepta  =  nearly  \d, 

10  Lepta  =  nearly  Id. 

SUwr  Coint—  1  Drachma   •    ,  =  8^. 

i  Drachma  =  4|(i 

I  Drachma  =  2id. 

Greek  dollar,  5  drachmas  .    .    .  =      3«.  ^d. 
GUi  CoinB—  4  DoUar  pieces,  20  drachmsB    .    .  =     14<.  2d. 

From  the  small  quantity  of  the  national  coinage  originally  issued,  and  from 
its  subsequent  exportation,  the  Greek  coins  (except  copper  money)  are  rarely 
met  with  at  the  present  day.  Two  of  the  coins  in  most  use  in  Greece  are  the 
Sicilian  dollar,  worth  5  drachnuB,  70  lepta,  and  the  Austrian  zwanziger, 
worth  95  lepta.*  The  Austrian  or  Gennan  dollar  of  2  florins  passes  in  Greece 
for  5  drachmfld,  78  lepta.  The  Austrian  zecchino  for  a  few  lepta  more  than 
13  drachmiB.  French  gold  Napoleons  for  22  drachmie.  50  lepta.  The  English 
sovereign  for  28  drachnue,  12  lepta,  and  all  bargains  made  in  pounds  sterling 
are  calculated  at  this  rate,  thou^  the  exchange  for  bills  varies.  Qold.  coins 
command  always  an  a^o. 

By  a  royal  decree,  l£e  ^  of  January,  1872,  has  been  fixed  on  as  the  date  for 
the  introduction  of  a  new  monetary  system  into  Greece.  The  French  metrical 
system,  then  to  oome  into  operation,  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  treaty 
stipulations. 

«  ThkooiniilOTa^geiiezAlcircQlatloQat  Atbensr^ 
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The  word  r&KXupa  (talari^  or  doIlArs)  is  used  in  Greece  for  all  the  coins  of 
the  value  of  from  5  to  6  drachmsB.  Travellers,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding and  disputes,  should  always  make  their  bargains  in  drachms. 
A  dollar  in  a  bargain  is  commmonly  understood  to  mean  a  cdonruUo,  or  Spanish 
dollar  of  6  drachmie,  equivalent  to  4«.  4d.  The  dollar  of  the  S.  American  re- 
publics passes  also  for  6  drachmse.  The  only  gold  coin  of  Greece  is  the  1  dollar 
piece  of  20  drachm®,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  in  circulation. 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  stiU  the  favourite  coin  of  the  Greeks.  A  traveller  will . 
find  it  the  most  advantageous  money  to  have  with  him,  on  arriving  in  the 
country.  Bills  upon  London  and  circular  notes  are  cashed  by  the  correspondents 
of  the  various  London  bankers,  at  Athens  and  Patras.   The  rate  of  exchange 
is,  of  course,  liable  to  variation. 

The  National  Bank  of  Greece  issues  bank-notes  of  different  values,  which  are 
more  portable  than  coin. 

The  chief  weights  and  measures  used  in  Greece  are : — 

The  Oke   =  43*3  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Eilo   =  22okeB. 

Gantar  or  quintal    .   .  =  44  okes. 

Strema  (of  land)  .   .   .  =  nearly  l*3rd  of  an  acre. 

Distances  are  measured,  as  has  been  already  observed,  by  the  hour :  the  hour 
being  usually  equivalent  to  about  8  English  miles. 


5.  Shops,  Sebvakts,  &e. 

There  are  now  exoellent  shops  at  Athens,  some  of  which  are  more  parti- 
cularlv  mentioned  in  Boute  2.  Here  the  English  resident  or  traveller  may 
provide  himself  with  all  that  he  can  require.  There  are  some  inferior  shops  at 
Patras,  Kauplia,  Syra.  &c. 

The  traveller  has  oeen  already  urged  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to 
Athens,  to  make  that  city  his  headquarters,  and  then  to  engage  a  travelling 
servant  before  prosecuting  his  journey  in  the  interior.  Full  advice  and  informa- 
tion on  this  and  the  collateral  points  has  been  given  above.  (See  Genebil 

iNTBODUCnON). 

6.  Inns,  and  AoooimoDATioN  fob  Tbavelizbs. 

There  is  little  to  add  on  this  subject  to  the  information  to  be  found  in  the 
General  iNXBODUCTnoN,  «.  Athens  is  the  only  town  in  Greece,  except  Corf  a, 
where  realty  goad  hotels  have  as  yet  been  established.  Some  of  the  best  will 
be  mentioned  more  specifically  in  ttouTB  2. 


7.  SKXLirroN  Toubs. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  by  far  the  most  convenient  way  to  ex- 
plore Greece  is  to  take  one  tour  in  Boumelio,  as  Greece  K.  of  the  Isthmus  was 
called  by  the  Turks,  and  another  in  the  Morea,  or  Peloponnesus,  returning  each 
time  to  Athens,  which  is  the  only  good  headquarters.  Gorinth  may  be  easily 
seen  in  going  by  steamer  from  Athens  to  Patras  and  Oorfu,  or  vice  versd;  but, 
so  far  as  the  through  "  traveller  is  concerned,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  time  allowed  for  crossing  the  isthmus  is  not  sufScient  to  admit  of  the 
Acrocorinthus  being  ascended  during  it.  The  tour  in  the  Peloponnesus  can  be 
commenced  from  Gorinth,  or  by  taking  the  steamer  which  leaves  the  Piraaus 
every  Monday  morning  for  Kauplia,  which  it  reaches  in  about  10}  or  11  hrs., 
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touching  en  route  at  .£gina,  Poros,  Hydra  and  Spetzia.  Tir^s,  Mykena,  and 
Argos  form  the  points  of  a  triaogolar  ezcurBion  of  one  day  in  tiie  neighbour- 
liood  of  Nanplia.  In  one  day  also,  the  Himm  of  ^toulapitu  may  be  con- 
venifflitly  yisited  from  the  eame  pUioe. 

The  foUowmg  Skeleton  Toun  may  be  naeftd  as  varied  combinatioDS  of  the 
nmtes  hereafter  desoribed : — 


1.  6BA1ID  TOUB  OP  KOBTHBBir  OBEBOB, 
OOCUPTIKa  ABOUT  A  MONTH;  OB  IF 
.SrOLIA  AND  ACABNANIA  ABB  AI£0 
TISTTBD,  BIX  ITEEKS. 

Athens. 
Eleuaia. 
Thebes. 

Chalkifl  in  Enbcea. 

TheD,  if  the  south  port  of  Enboea 
is  explored, 
Oarystoe,  and  back  to  Ohallds. 
Ahmet-Aga. 
Orfee. 

Then  crossing  in  AhoeX  to SteUda, 
the  port  of 
I^mia  (Zdtmi). 
ThermopylA. 
Amphisea  (Salona). 
Delphi 

(Ascent  of  PamasBus). 

Arachova. 

Lebadea. 

Chffironea. 

Qrchomenus. 

Gopaic  Lake. 

Coronea. 

Leuctra. 

JPlattea. 

Elensis. 

Athens. 

Or,  if  MtoHa  and  Aeamania  are 
also  to  be  explored,  proceed  thus : — 
Amphisea  (Salona). 
Nanpactns  (Lepanto). 
Mesotonghi. 
Vrakhori. 

Buins  of  Thermus  and  Stratus. 

Kravasaras. 

Vonitza. 

Bragamesti. 

Buins  of  (EniadA. 

Back  to  MfisolonghL 


2.  OBAND  TODB  OF  THB  FELOPONNX8U8, 
OOCUFnNQ  FBOM  A  MONTH  TO  SIX 


Athens. 

By  sea,  or  by  Egina  and  Bpi- 
daurus,  to— 
Nanplia. 

Hieron  of  .^Ssoulapius. 

Tiryns. 

Mykenfld. 

Kemea. 

Aigoe. 

Mantinea. 

Tripolitza. 

Sparta. 

Epidaorus  Limra. 
Monembasia. 
Gythinus. 
Tzimova. 

Asomatoe  (Gape  TsBnarua,  Tsdmova). 
Kitries. 

Nisi. 

Goron. 

Modon. 

Pylos  (Navarino). 
Kyparissiad  (Arcadia). 
Messene. 

Megalopolis  (Sinano). 

Earytena. 

Phigalia. 

Temple  of  Bassn. 

Andritzena. 

Yale  of  Olympia. 

Pyrgos. 

€}a8tuni. 

Patras. 

^ium  (Yostitza). 
Gonyent  of  M^^aspelion. 
SLalabryta. 

YttUey  of  the  Styx  (Solos). 
Phonia. 

Sikyon  (Basilika). 

Gorinth. 

Megara. 

Elensis. 

Athens. 
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Sect.  n. 


3.  ATHENS  TO  PATRAS,  OOOUFTING  SEVEN 
OB  EIGHT  DATB. 

DAYS. 

Athens. 

1  By  Eleusis  to  EleuthersB  (Casa), 

where  sleep. 

2  Platffia,  Leuctra,  Thebes. 

3  By  ThespiiB  to  Lebadea, 

[or  elod] 

1  Athens,  by  Phyle  to  Thebes. 

2  PJatsBa,  Leuctiu,  Lebadea;  a  long 

day. 

3  (and  4)  See  Gave  of  Trophonius  at 

Lebadea,  and  then  ride  to  Or- 
chomenus  (Skripu).  If  yon  do 
not  go  to  Orchomenus,  you  may 
reach  Araehova,  taking  ChsQ- 
ronea  by  the  way. 

5  To  Delphi. 

6  The  Corycian  Gave  and  the  ascent 

of  Parnassus  require  a  long  day 
from  Delphi,  going  and  return- 
ing, but  yon  can  take  them  on 
the  way  from  Arachova  to  Del- 
phi, ascending  from  the  former 
place,  and  descending  to  the 
latter. 

7  There  is  the  alternative  of  either 

(a)  taking  boat  to  Patras  from 
the  Scaln  of  Salona,  12  hrs. 
with  a  fair  wind.  (6)  Grossing 
to  Vostitza,  and  thence  riding 
to  Patras  in  7  or  8  hre.  (c)  A 
very  rough  ride  of  2  days  to 
Lepanto,  where  you  can  always 
find  boats  to  cross  to  Patras. 

This  route  may  be  varied  by  omitting 
Thebes,  Lebadea,  Orchomenus,  &c.,  and 
going  from  Athens  by  Marathon,  Bham- 
nus,  and  Ghalkis  to  Thermopylie ;  and 
thence  by  the  Khan  of  Oravia  to  Delphi 

If  pressed  for  time,  the  following  may 
be  the  route,  omitting  Delphi : — 

DATS. 

1  Athens  to  Megara  by  Eleusis  (Gar- 

riage-road). 

2  To  Corinth,  by  either  the  lower  or 

the  upper  road  (horseback). 

3  See  Corinth;  but  do  not  ascend 

the  Acropolis  unless  it  is  clear 
weather. 

4  and  5  By  Sikyon  and  Vostitza  to 

Patras,  or  direct  by  steamer. 


4.  ATHENS  TO  ABGOS,   RETURNING  BT 

CORINTH;  FOUR  DATS*  EXOUBSION. 
DATB. 

1  From  the  Pirieus  to  Nauplia  by 

steamer. 

2  Drive  in  a  carriao;e  to  TirvnB, 

Argos,  and  Mykenn,  sending 
horses  to  the  latter  place.  There 
mount,  and  ride  to  Nemea. 

3  To  Corinth  by  temple  of  Nemea 

and  the  Acrocorinthus. 

4  Megara  to  Athens,  or  direct  by 

steamer. 


5.  THREE  DATS' EXCURSION  FROM  ATHENS 
TO  VISIT  MARATHON,  RHAMNUS,  OROFOS, 
AND  DEKELEA. 

DiATS. 

1  From  Athens  to  Marathon  (Vrank). 

2  Bhanmus  first,  and  then  to  Marco- 

pulos,  leaving  Kalamos  on  the 
right  and  Giammatic5s  on  the 
left. 

There  is  tolerable  accommodation  to 
be  had  at  Maroopulos,  and  woodcock- 
shooting  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  is  not,  however,  a  route 
which  has  hitherto  been  described  by 
English  travellers.  LeaJu^g  route  is 
from  Bhamnus  to  Grammatioos,  and 
thence  by  Vamavato  Kalamos,  and  fio 
to  Oropos.  WordmoorttCt  is  the  same 
in  a  contrary  direction.  GeU*t  course 
from  Oropos  is  by  Maroopulos  and  Ka- 
pandriti  to  Marathon,  Gdl  likewise 
mentions  the  route  from  Bhamnus  to 
Oropos  by  Grammaticos  and  Kalamos, 
and  also  from  Oropos  to  Athens  by 
Kalamos  and  Kapandriti. 

The  route  here  proposed  passes  by 
the  old  fort  of  Vamavay  Barnabas, 
placed  in  a  striking  position. 

8  First  to  the  E^ore  of  the  Euripus 
at  the  Scala,  and  tiienoe  to  Oropos  : 
thence  across  the  Diacria  to  the  riages 
of  Pames ;  so  straight  to  Dekdea,  and 
thence  to  Athens.  This  is  the  shortest 
way,  and  yet  this  route  is  not  mentioned 
by  either  Grell  or  Leake.  The  view  of 
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Athenfl  from  Dekelea  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  strikmg  of  all  the  views  which 
caa  be  obtained  of  it. 


ATHBNS  BT  FOB08,  TBCBZXNE,  AlTD 
HEBMIONS,  TO  HTDBA  :  TWO  OB  THBBE 
days'  SXCUB8I0M. 

lUT. 

1  Athens  to  Poros  by  steamer. 

2  andSPorostoTrcraene  (Damala), 

and  thence  ride  across  the  Ar- 
golic  peninsnla  to  Hermione 
(Castri);  whence  a  boat  will  take 
yon  in  2  hrs.  to  Hydra.  There 
are  some  ancient  remains  both 
at  TrcBzene  and  Hermione,  and 
the  orange  and  lemon-groves 
around  the  former  are  deiight- 
f  al.  A  little  N.  of  Poros  is  the 
volcanic  peninsula  of  Methana, 
highly  interesting  to  the  geolo- 
gist 


7.  TOUB  IK  THE  F0OT8TKP8  OF  PAr- 

saniab;  fbom  two  to  thbee  months. 

Col.  Leake  has  observed  that  this 
would  be  not  an  ill-advised  route ;  and 
it  would  give  the  classical  traveller  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  exactly  the 


present  with  the  ancient  topography  of 
Greece ;  using  Pausauias  as  his  hand- 
book. *'The  TltpioSos  Uavtravuacfi,  or 
Pausaniao  tour  of  Greece,  might  still 
be  recommended,  as  forming  a  very 
convenient  plan  of  travels  through  this 
country;  namely,  from  Athens  through 
the  Megaris  to  Corinth ;  from  thence 
by  6icyon  and  Phlius  to  Argos ;  round 
the  Argolic  Peninsula  again  to  Argos ; 
from  Argos  to  Sparta;  round  the 
eastern  £aoonio  peninsula  again  to 
Sparta;  round  the  western  Laconic 
peninsnla  into  Messenia;  from  Mes- 
senia  into  the  Eleia  and  Achaia ;  and, 
lastly,  the  tour  of  Arcadia,  requiring 
various  deviations.  After  having  re- 
turned to  Athens,  the  traveller  might 
follow  Pausanias  to  EleuthersB,  to 
PlatsBa,  and  Thebes ;  and  from  thence 
make  the  tours  of  Bceotia  and  Phocis." 


8.  TOtTB  IN  THE  jBGEAN:  8IZ  WEEKS 
OB  TWO  MONTHS. 

The  above  period  would  suffice  to 
visit  the  chief  islands,  but  not  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  Crete.  Syra  should 
oe  made  the  head-quarters  of  a  voyage 
in  the  ^ean  (Section  III.),  as  that 
island  is  the  centre  of  the  steam  navi- 
gation. 
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iNTBODtJOTOBT  BeMABXS. 

Greece  N.  of  the  Isihmns  of  Ck)rmth  is  often  called  Continental  Hellas 
(4  0Tcpc^  '£XX(if),  in  contradistinction  to  the  isles  of  the  ^gean  and  Ionian 
seaSj  and  to  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Island  of  Pelops.  It  contains  three  of  the 
Nomes  (y^fioi^  or  Departments,  into  which  the  modem  kingdom  is  divided, 
and  which  correspond,  more  or  less  exactly  with  the  ancient  divisions  of  the 
same  names:  viz.,  1.  Attica  and  Bodotia;  2.  Phokis  and  Pthiotis;  3.  ^tolia 
aiid  Acamania. 

Beyond  Athens  and  Attica,  the  main  objects  of  the  traveller  in  this  section 
of  Greece  should  be  to  visit  the  national  sanctuary  of  Delphi,  and  the  national 
battle-fields  of  Thermopylse  and  Platsea.  The  following  routes  lead  to  all  the 
most  interesting  sites  and  districts;  but  many  Hellenic  remains  and  much 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery  may  be  enjoyed,  perhaps  discovered,  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  leave  the  beaten  tracks,  and  explore  thoroughly  the  provinces 
of  ^tolia  and  Acamania,  the  forests  of  Euboca,  and  the  chain  of  mountains 
on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 

inhabited  chiefly  by  Mahommodans. 
Farther  S.  is  the  ha,j  of  Gomenitza, 
a  station  of  the  Venetians,  whilst  they 
held  Corfu.  Still  farther  to  the  8., 
and  close  to  the  Albanian  shore,  are 
the  two  islets  Sybota  (see  above). 
The  long  sandy  point  which  runs  out 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Corfu  is 
called  the  promontory  of  LefehimOf  a 
cormption  of  Xeu^mne,  as  Capo  Bianco^ 
the  most  southern  cape  of  the  island, 
is  a  translation  of  the  same  word.  At 
its  southern  entrance,  the  channel  of 
Corfu  is  about  5  miles  across. 

Emerging  into  the  open  Ionian  sea, 
we  pass  on  the  right  the  island  of 
Paxo  (see  above),  and  approach  Leu- 
cadia,  or  Santa  Maura,  whose  moun- 
tains, with  those  of  Cephalonia  beyond, 
rise  proudly  on  the  southem  horizon. 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  tho 
view  presented  by  the  Albanian  coast, 
and  its  long  range  of  mountains  stretch- 
ing on  our  left.  Parga  is  the  small 
town  perched  on  a  low  hill  close  to 
the  sea.  A  little  farther  to  the  S.  is 
the  entrance  of  Port  Phan&ri  (the 
Sweet  Harbour^  TKvKhs  Atfi^v,  of  the 
ancients).  Far  above  it,  and  on  a 
peaked  rock  in  the  gloomy  gorge  of 
the  river  Acheron,  which  flows  into 
Port  Phandri,  may  be  descried  in 
clear  weather  the  white  walls  of  the 
far-famed  castle  of  Suit,  Farther  still 
to  the  S.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  ^re  the  ruins  of 
NicopoliBt  the  City  of  Victory,  built 


BOUTE  1. 

FBOM  OOBFU  TO  ATHENS  BT  FATBA8, 
AND  THIS  GULF  AND  ISTHMUS  OF 
OORINTH. 

The  Greek  steamers  leave  Corfd  for 
Athens  by  this  route  once  a  week, 
touching  at  Cephaloniay  Zante^  P<Ur<i8, 
and  so  to  lAttrakij  on  the  isthmus. 
Carriages  are  provided  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  crossing  of  the  isthmus 
(6  m.),  and  another  steamer  awaits  the 
arrival  of  the  pcusengers  at  Calamakij 
on  the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  and  conveys 
them  to  the  Pirmus  in  about  4  hrs. 

The  flrst-class  fare  from  Corfa  to 
Athens,  including  meals,  &c.,  is  about 
51.  The  time  occupied,  including  stop- 
pages, rarely  exceeds  2  days.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  and  delightful  voyage. 

The  northern  entrance  to  the  channel 
of  Corfu  has  already  been  described. 
We  now  pass  out  by  the  southem  en- 
trance, which  has  not  the  stem  features 
of  that  from  the  N.  The  mountains 
are  lower,  and  there  is  more  culti- 
vation both  in  tho  island  and  on  the 
opposite  continent.  The  straggling 
village,  whose  white  houses  bang  like 
a  snow-wreath  on  the  side  of  the 
Albanian  hills,  nearly  due  E.  of  the 
citadel,  is  cfi^led  Koni^cUi,  and  is 
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Augustas  to  oommemorate  the 
triumph  of  his  cause  off  the  ndgh- 
Umring  point  of  Aetitm,  The  follow- 
ing yeraee  describe  Ghilde  Harold's 
voyage  over  these  same  waters ; — 

TwM  cm  A  Gredan  Aotmiin's  gentle  eve 
QOUSe  Harold  hall'd  Lenoadla's  cape  alar; 
A  spot  he  liHig'd  to  see,  nor  car'd  to  leave : 
Oft  did  be  mark  the  wenea  of  Taniah'd  war, 
Atthan,  Lepanto,  liatal  Trafalgar ; 
Mark  tikem  unmov'd,  for  he  would  not  ddjgbt 
(Bom  beneath  aome  remote  Inglorions  star) 
In  tbemea  of  bloody  fray,  or  gaJlant  figbt. 
Bat  kwth'd  the  bravo'a  trader  abd  lau^ied  at 
martiAl  wi^ 

But  when  he  saw  the  erenlng  alar  above 
Leocadla'a  tar-prqjectlng  rock  of  woe, 
And  ball'd  the  last  reaort  of  fhUtlcaa  lore. 
He  MX,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  comnMm  glow: 
And  as  the  atately  TesKl  glided  slow 
Beneat.h  the  shadow  of  that  andent  mount, 
Be  walcfa'd  the  blltowa'  melancholy  flow, 
And,  sank  albeit  In  thooi^t  aa  he  waa  wont, 
Xore  placid  seem'd  his        and  smooth  his 
pAlUd  front. 

Mom  dawns;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's  htlla, 
Dark  Soil's  rocks,  and  Plndus'  inland  peak, 
Bobed  half  tax  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rlUa, 
Amy'd  In  many  a  dnn  and  purple  streak, 
Afiae;  and,  aa  the  douds  along  them  break, 
Dtodoae  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 
Here  niama  the  wolfTthe  eagle  wheta  hia  beak, 
BbrdB,  beasta  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear. 
And  gathering  storms  around  oonTulae  the 
dosing  year. 


Ambnda'a  gulf  behold,  where  oooe  was  bat 
A  world  for  woman,  loyely,  harmleas  thing  I 
In  yonder  rippling  bay  their  naval  boat 
litd  many  a  Human  chief  and  Asian  king* 
To  donbtftil  conflict,  certain  slaughter  brii^: 
liook  where  the  second  Oesar's  tropldes  rose; 
Now,  like  the  handa  that  reared  than,  wlther- 
hig; 

Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes  I 
QoD!  waa  thy  globe  ordained  Ibr  such  to  win 
and  lose? 

After  leaving  Santa  Maura  on  the 
eft,  the  steamer  sometimee,  according 
to  the  wind,  &c.,  passes  outside,  or  to 
the  westward,  dl  Gephalonia;  some- 
times it  passes  through  the  channel 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia,  thus 
Bffi>rding  a  good  prospect  of  hoth 
those  iuiands.  Ithaca  is,  of  course,  to 

•  It  la  said  that,  on  the  day  previona  to  the 
battle  pr  Actlum,  Antony  had  thirteen  kings  at 
bis  levee.  ["To-day  (Nov.  12)  I  saw  the  re- 
mains of  tne  town  of  AcUum,  near  which 
Antony  lost  the  world,  tax  a  small  bay,  where 
two  frigates  eonld  hardly  mancBiivrQ.*Aofd 


the  left,  and  Gephalonia  to  the  right 
(see  the  descriptions  in  Section  I.). 
The  steamers  generally  touch  at 

ArgottoU,  the  capital  of  Cephalonia ; 
and  then  at  the  city  of 

ZarUe  (see  above). 

From  Zante  the  bteamer  proceeds  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
To  the  left  are  the  mountains  of  Acar- 
nania  and  JStolia*  with  the  lagoons 
and  town  of  Mesolonghi  at  their  foot ; 
to  the  right  the  mountains  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  rich  plains  of 
Elis  and  Achaia  skirt  the  sea. 

In  approaching  the  shores  of  Greece, 
that  land  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  so  much  that  is  graceful  in  art, 
exalting  in  freedom,  and  ennobling  in 
thilosophv,  the  traveller  will  be  forci- 
bly struck  with  Lord  Byron's  apo- 
strophe, written  while  Greece  was  still 
subject  to  the  Turks : — 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 
Land  of  lost  godsend  god-like  men,art  thoaf 
Thy  vales  of  eveiigreen,  thy  hills  of  snow. 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favonrite  now ; 
Thy  liuies,  thy  temples,  to  thy  surface  bow, 
GommingUng  slowly  with  herolo  earth. 
Broke  br  the  ahare  of  every  malic  plongjli : 
So  perish  monnments  of  mortal  btrtn. 
So  peiiah  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  worth ; 

Save  where  some  solitarr  column  mourns 
Above  Ita  ptostnte  brethren  of  the  cave^ 
Save  where  Tritonla's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Oolonna's  clliC*  and  gleama  along  the  wave ; 
Save  o'er  some  warrior's  balf-forgotten  grave. 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Agra,  but  not  obUvlon,  feebly  brave. 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 
IJngerlB|^Jike  me,  perchance,  to  gase  and  sigh 

Tet  are  thy  skies  as  bine,  thy  crags  as  wild; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy 
flelda, 

Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettua  yields ; 
There  the  Uythe  bee  his  fhucrant  fortrc^a 
bullda. 

The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gUds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli'sf  marbles  glare; 
Art,  glory,  freedom  fail,  but  Nature  stUl  is  Iklr. 

Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted  holy  ground ; 
No  earth  of  thine  Is  lust  In  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gaxing  to  behold 


*  The  temple  of  Athena  on  Gape  Sunium. 
t  The  Italian  name  of  FeoleUcna. 
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Sect.  II. 


The  soeneB  our  earliest  dreuDB  have  dwelt 
upon; 

Each  hlU  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and 
wold 

Defies  the  power  which  cmahed  thy  temples 
gone: 

Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  bat  spares  gray 
Marathon. 

The  Ban,  the  soil,  bat  not  the  slave,  the  same ; 
Unchang'd  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord- 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fiune 
The  battle-field,  where  Persia's  vlcthn  horde 
First  bowed  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas' 
sword. 

As  on  the  mom  to  distant  glory  dear. 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word; 
Which  uttered,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  oonqueror's 
career; 

The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 
Mountains  above,  EarthV  Ocean's  plain  be- 
low; 

Death  in  the  tronU  Destruction  in  the  roar  I 
Such  was  the  scene— what  now  remaineth  here, 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallowed 
ground, 

Recording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 
The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound. 
The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof;  rude  stronger  t 
spurns  around. 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  Bpleodour  post 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng; 
Long  shall  the  vovager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast, 
Hail  the  bright  dune  of  battle  and  of  song ; 
Ix>ng  shall  tiilne  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 
Boost  of  the  aged !  lesson  of  the  young ! 
Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  thehr  awful  lore. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home. 
If  auglit  that 's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome 
hearth; 

He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  rosm. 
And  gaze  oomplaoent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth ; 
But  be  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandei^  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side. 
Or  gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Per- 
sian died. 

Patraa,  Patrffi  in  Greek,  in  Italian 
PatroMo  (pop.  24,000),  is  the  residence 
of  an  English  GonsuL 

Iims.—Sdtel  de  la  Orande  Bretagne ; 
H6td  de$  Quaire  Nations;  both  bad. 
A  bargain  should  be  made  for  beds 
and  meals.   There  are  several  caf^s. 

Patras  possesses  great  advantages 
in  point  of  situation,  from  the  facility 
of  communication  by  sea  with  the 
adjacent  islands,  with  the  whole  wes- 


tern coast  of  Greece,  and  the  JEgean 
Sea  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Its 
modem  prosperity  has  been  the  result 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  dwarf-vine, 
called  Uva  passa  di  Corinto  (henoe 
currants),  which  render  the  greater 
part  of  the  plain  of  Patras  some  of  the 
most  valuable  soil  in  Europe. 

The  ancient  PatrtB  was  foimded  by 
the  lonians,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, afterwards  called  Achaia.  He- 
rodotus (i.  146)  enumerates  Patne 
among  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia.  It 
suffered  greatly  during  the  wars  of 
the  Achflsan  league.   After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  however,  it  was  raised  to 
its  former  flourishing  condition  by 
Augustus,  who  made  it  a  Koman 
colony,  like  Nicopolis,  and  established 
some  of  his  veterans  in  it.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  was  a  large  and  populous  town ; 
and  in  the  second  century,  a.d.,  it  was 
still  prosperous  (Pausanias,  Achai/t,j 
18-21).   When  Pausanias  visited  Pa- 
trn,  it  was  noted  for  its  cultivation  of 
cotton,  which  was  abundantly  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  there  was 
a  large  manufacturing  population  in 
the  town.   So  great  was  the  number 
of  women  attracted  to  the  place  by 
this  employment,  that  the  female 
population  is  stated  by  Pausanias  to 
nave  been  double  that  of  the  male. 
The  objects  described  by  him  were  in 
four  different  quarters. 

1.  The  Acropolis. 

2.  The  Agora. 

3.  A  quarter  into  which  there  was 
a  gate  from  the  Agora. 

4.  The  quarter  near  the  sea. 
The  chief  object  of  veneration  in  tho 

AcropoUs  was  the  temple  of  Diana 
Laphria,  containing  a  statue  of  that 
goadess  brought  from  Galydon  in  ^to- 
Ua  by  Augustus.  The  city  contained 
many  other  temples  and  public  build- 
ings of  importance,  especiallv  a  famous 
Odeum.  Modem  Patras,  before  the 
revolution,  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  ancient  city.  It  stood  upon  a 
ridge  about  a  mile  long,  which  pro- 
jects  from  the  falls  of  Mount  Yoidhia 
in  an  eastemly  direction ;  to  the  west- 
ward it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
level  increasing  in  breadth  from  N.  to 
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£.  from  a  quarter  to  more  than  half  a 
fiile.  At  the  northern  end  of  this 
Ddge  staadB  the  castle  of  Patras,  on 
&e  Bite  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  of 
vfaich  some  pieces  are  intermixed  with 
the  modem  masonry  on  the  N.E.  side. 
Hie  casUe  is  strengthened  in  this 
direction  by  a  hollow  lying  between  it 
tod  the  opposite  heights,  which  form 
fbe  connection  with  Mount  Voidhi<i. 
These  hUlB  are  of  the  most  irregolar 
£ms,  and  have  been  much  snbject  to 
earthquakes. 

The  ancient  town,  like  the  modem 
«De  before  the  revolution,  coyered  the 
dopes  of  the  ridge,  which  branches 
from  the  citadel  to  the  8.  The  old 
Achaian  city  does  not  appear  to  have 
eitended  beyond  the  foot  of  this  ridge. 
All  the  existing  remains  beyond  thai 
hnQ  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
eolony  estabUshed  by  Augustus  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  Maases  of  ma- 
sonry are  to  be  found  among  the 
houses  and  gardens,  but  none  in  jsufS- 
dently  good  preservation  to  be  identi- 
fied wiUL  any  building  among  those 
described  by  Pausanias.  The  Agora 
leems  to  have  been  about  the  middle 
of  the  town. 

The  only  position  of  the  ancient 
TtAodj  besides  the  Acropolis,  which 
seems  to  be  perfectly  identified,  is  that 
of  the  temple  of  Cerea,  described  by 
Pausanias  as  adjoining  a  grove  by  the 
KMde,  serving  as  a  pubUo  walk  to 
the  Patzenses,  and  as  having  had 
helow  it  in  fi^mt  a  source  of  water,  to 
which  there  was  a  descent  on  the  side 
<ippoBite  the  temple.  This  spring  is 
easily  recognized  near  the  western  ex- 
tiemity  of  the  present  town,  near  the 
Mrshore.  There  is  still  a  descent  of 
hfa  steps  to  the  well,  under  a  vault 
near  the  Greek  cathedral  church  of 
fit  Andrew.   This  church  is  held  in 

rat  veneration  by  the  Greeks,  as  it 
supposed  to  contain  the  bones  of 
the  apostle^  and  also  a  stone  which 
tradition  connects  with  his  martyr- 
dom. On  the  anniversary  of  his  festi- 
val, all  the  Greeks  of  Patras  and  the 
Beighbourhood  flock  to  this  shrine  to 
nay,  and  tapers  are  every  night 
lighted  in  a  shed  near  which  the  body 
is  supposed  to  be  buried.  This  church 


has  been  rebuilt  since  the  revolution. 
According  to  Ducange,  the  metropo- 
litan church  of  Patrie  stood  formerly 
in  the  citadel,  and  was  destroyed  by 
y  illehardouin,  a  French  noble,  who  ob- 
tained possession  of  Achaia  after  tiie 
Frank  conquest  of  Constantinople  in 
1204.  About  250  years  afterwards, 
the  patron-saint  sunered  another  in- 
dignity. Thomas,  the  Greek  despot  of 
the  Morea,  finding  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  retiri^  to  Italy  before  the 
arms  of  Mahomet  n.,  could  devise  no 
more  effectual  mode  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  Pope,  than  to  carry  off 
the  head  of  St.  Andrew  from  Patrie  as 
a  present  to  his  Holiness. 

The  ruins  of  the  Roman  aqueduct, 
of  brick,  which  supplied  the  town  from 
the  heights  to  the  eastward,  are  still 
extant  on  that  side  of  the  Castle  Hill. 

Mount  Voidhia  (jSof^ia),  6322  Eng- 
lish feet  in  height^  and  inferior  only 
to  a  few  of  the  great  summits  of  Greece, 
is  evidently  the  Mount  PanadMicum. 
where,  in  the  winter  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Social  War,  b.o.  21d-20, 
Pyrrhias  the  ^tolian  established  him- 
self at  the  head  of  3000  iBtolians  and 
Eleians,  after  having  made  incursions 
upon  Falrm^  Dyme,  &c.,  whence  he 
continued  them  towards  JEgiwn  and 
i2^iiin».  The  ELlephts  of  moaem  times 
have  also  discovered  that  this  mountain 
is  most  conveniently  placed  for  com- 
manding Achaia. 

The  greater  part  of  the  existing  castle 
of  Patras  is  probably  the  work  of  tiie 
French  crusader  Yillehardouin  and 
his  successors,  and  he  evidently  made 
abundant  use  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  in  constructing  it.  The 
castle  commands  a  most  b^utaf  ul  and 
interesting  prospect.  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfect  of  its  kind  than  the  sweep 
of  the  coast  forming  that  vast  bay  to  the 
S.W.,  which  is  separated  from  Mount 
Panaehadoum  by  the  plain  of  Patras. 
Beyond  appear  the  dlBtant  summits 
of  Zante  and  Cephalonia.  Castel 
Tomese  is  seen  in  this  direction  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  summit  of 
Mount  Skopos  in  Zante.  To  the  N. 
the  outer  division  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of 
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Acamania  and  ^tolia,  an4  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  Patras  by  the  two 
rugged  hills  which  rise  abruptly  from 
the  shore  between  the  lagunes  of 
Mesolonghi  and  the  straits  of  Rhium. 
In  the  latter  direction  the  prospect  is 
terminated  by  the  town  of  Lepanto 
and  the  mountains  above  it.  The  Corin- 
thian Gulf  has  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  mountain-lake. 

In  modem  times  Patras  has  been  the 
theatre  of  many  sanguinary  contests 
between  the  Latin  princes  and  the 
Greek  emperors.  The  latter  sold  it  to 
the  Venetians  in  1408,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  after  a  bril- 
liant defence,  in  1446.  It  was  wrested 
from  them  by  Doria  in  1532,  and  con- 
tinued under  the  Venetian  dominion 
till  1714,  when  the  whole  of  the  Morea 
fell  under  the  Ottoman  yoke. 

Although  Patras  was  the  first  town 
that  suffered  during  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, and  was  the  stronghold  of  tiie 
Turks,  its  destruction  was  never  so 
nearly  complete  as  that  of  many  other 
Greek  cities ;  but  its  environs,  so  much 
extolled  by  earlier  travellers,  the  woods 
of  olives,  the  vineyards,  the  orange, 
lemon,  and  pomegranate  ^ves,  &o., 
the  source  of  so  much  enjoyment  to 
its  inhabitants,  have  been  laid  waste 
by  fire  and  sword.  The  population  of 
Patras  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century  was  estimated  at  10,000.  After 
the  war,  it  was  computed  at  only 
8000,  but  it  has  risen  (1871)  to  about 
24^0. 

We  have  said  that  Patras  was  the  first 
Greek  town  that  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
modem  Hellenic  freedom.  Germanos. 
its  patriot  archbishop,  was  summoned 
to  IVipolitza  on  suspicion  of  favouring 
Ypsilanti's  insurrection  in  Moldavia 
in  1821 ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
finrther  than  Kalabryta,  when,  finding 
the  people  disposed  to  support  him, 
he  openly  raised  the  standard  of  the 
cross  and  of  independence  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1821.  ^o  sooner  had  this 
intelligence  reached  Patraa,  than  the 
whole  population,  already  ripe  for  re- 
volt, rose  simultaneously.  Unprepared 
and  alarmed,  the  Turks  took  refuge  in 
the  castle,  having  previously  set  fire 
to  the  lower  town,  which  was  nearly 


consumed.  The  oastle  they  continued 
to  hold  throughout  the  war,  and  it 
was  finally  surrendered  only  after  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities.  In  March, 
1832,  the  Suliot  chieftain  Tzavellas 
seized  upon  this  fortress,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  it,  in  defiance  of  the 
Government,  until  King  Otho*s  arrival 
in  Greece,  when  he  quietly  resigned  it 
to  the  royal  authorities.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  a  small  garrison  of  Greek 
soldiers,  and  is  partly  used  as  a  prison. 
The  fortifications  are  in  a  ruinous  state. 
Outside  the  walls  there  is  a  remark- 
ably  fine  plane-tree,  whose  tmnk  is 
25  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground. 

Since  the  date  of  King  Otho's  acces- 
sion, Patras  has  been  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged. It  no  longer  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  and  mediieval  town,  on  the 
declivity  of  Mount  Panachaicum,  but  is 
built  on  the  level  space  dose  to  the  sea. 
The  new  streets  are  wide  and  regular, 
generally  mnning  at  right  angles  to 
each  other ;  and  several  are  built  with 
arcades.  Many  of  the  houses,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  foreign  consuls,  arc 
spacious,  but  the  majority  are  only  of 
one  or  two  stories  high ;  a  precaution 
necessary  in  a  place  so  liable  to  earth- 
quakes, to  the  frequency  of  which  may 
be  ascribed  the  disappearance  of  al- 
most all  remains  of  classical  antiquity, 
Patras  is  subject  to  fevers,  the  effects 
of  the  malaria  of  the  adjacent  plains. 
Good  Greek  capotes  are  made  here, 
half  of  goat's  hair,  half  of  wool,  and 
they  are  sold  cheaper  than  elsewhere. 
There  are  some  tolerable  shops,  where 
various  Eastern  curiosities  may  be 
purchased,  such  as  pipes,  different  kinds 
of  sweetmeats,  &o.  Like  the  other 
towns  of  Greece,  the  general  aspect 
of  Patras  presents  some  new,  com- 
fortable, unpicturesque  houses,  rising 
out  of  a  mass  of  hovels.  There  are 
few  medueval  buildings  or  quaint 
streets  in  Greece,  such  as  lend  so 
peculiar  a  charm  to  Italian  towns; 
such  were  swept  away  (wherever  they 
existed)  by  the  revolution;  and  the 
existing  emfices  date  almost  invariably 
from  1830,  or  later.  The  splendid 
Greek  costumes,  more  striking  from 
the  contrast  of  the  dilapidation  around^ 
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vOl  be  admired  by  every  trsyeller  in 
the  streets  of  Patras. 

The  stecuners  firom  Corfu  usually 
remain  long  enough  at  Patras  to  enable 
their  passengers  to  land  and  visit  the 
chief  objects  of  interest,  namely,  the 
I  Oaatle.  and  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
land  Well  of  Ceres;  and  to  take  a 
stroll  through  the  town.   Those  tra- 
feUers  who  choose  to  begin  their  tour 
m  the  interior  from  this  point,  had 
better  call  ou  the  EngLuih  Conmd  for 
Ae  Moreoj  whose  residence  is  at  Patras, 
and  from  whom  they  wiU  receive  the 
best  information  respecting  the  state 
sf  the  roads,  and  the  health  and  secu- 
rity of  the  country.  There  is  excellent 
voodoock-ehooting  in  winter  in  the 
woods  to  the  west  of  Patras,  especially 
about  AU  Teh£Ubiy  8  hours'  journey  in 
that  direction.   In  the  autumn  there 
is  good  Quail-shooting  round  the  town, 
nd  red-legged  partridges  are  found  on 
the  mountains  above.   The  lagoons  of 
Mesolonghi  abound  with  wild  fowl  of 
all  kinds. 

Patras  is  by  far  the  most  important 
commercial  town  on  the  continent  of 
Greece,  and  carries  on  a  large  and 
,  lucreasaag  trade.  Its  roadstead  is 
■  erowded  in  August  and  September 
-  with  English  vessels,  loading  cargoes 
.  of  currants.  A  mole  has  been  con- 
,  staructed  for  the  protection  of  the  har- 
i  bour,  which  is  still,  however,  unsafe, 
.  and  exposed  to  heavy  sees.  The  prin- 
,  cipal  exports,  besides  currants  (by  far 
i  the  most  important  article),  are  oil, 
.  vaionea,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  wool, 
b  skans,  wax,  &o.  The  imports  here,  as 
g  elsewhere  in  Greece,  consist  princi- 
j  pally  of  colonial  produce,  manufac- 
rtured  goods,  &c.,  chiefly  from  the 
i  Jonian  Lilands,  Great  Britain,  Venice, 
.  Trieste,  Leghorn,  and  Marseilles. 

Leaving  Patras  the  Greek  steamer 
I  pmceeds  in  about  9  hours  to  Corinth, 
t  touching  once  a  fortnight  at  Naupao- 
j  tns  (Lepanto),  iBgium  (Vostitza),  Ga- 
;  kddi,  and  Amphissa  (Salona).  The 
J  Oorin^ian  Gulf  resembles,  as  we  have 
^e  ML<±,  a  large  inland  lake.  It  is  sur- 
y  founded  by  mountains,  and  the  heights 
[d  iowards  the  W.  shut  out  the  view  of 
ix  ihe  open  sea.  In  beauty  of  scenery  it 
j.,surpo8seseven  the  most  beautiful  lakes 
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of  Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy. 
''Its  ooasts,  broken  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  outUne  by  the  ever-chang^g 
mixture  of  bold  promontory,  gentle 
slope,  and  cultivated  level,  are  orovmed 
on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains  of 
the  most  majestic  forms"  (Leake), 
Sailing  from  ratras  towards  Corinth, 
we  see  on  the  right  the  tops  of  Pana- 
chaicum,  Erymanthus,  ana  other  Pelo- 
ponnesian  sununits,  rising  like  colossal 
pyramids ;  and,  on  the  left,  the  lofty 
mghlands  of  ^tolia,  with  Parnassus 
and  Helicon  beyond.  The  northern 
shore  of  the  gulf  is  throughout  more 
ragged  and  abrupt  than  the  southern, 
formed  by  the  province  of  Achaia, 
which  is  a  narrow  slip  of  coastland, 
lying  upon  the  slope  of  the  northern 
range  of  Arcadia,  through  which  the 
only  passes  are  a  few  deep  and  narrow 
gorges.  The  whole  of  the  western 
part  of  Achaia  is  forest  and  pasture, 
but  currant  vineyards  surrouna  Patras 
and  Vostitza,  and  are  rapidly  extend- 
ing along  the  shore.  The  plains  are 
intersected  by  numerous  mountain 
torrents,  most  of  which  become  dry  in 
summer.  The  level  along  the  coast 
of  Achaia  appears  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  soil  de- 
posited by  these  mountain-torrents, 
descending  from  the  lofty  highlands 
that  rise  immediately  at  the  back  of 
theplains. 

The  Corinthian  Gulf  consists  of  two 
distinct  portions,  an  outer  and  an  in- 
ner sea,  separated  from  one  another  by 
the  narrow  strait,  little  more  than  a 
mile  across,  between  the  promontories 
Rhium  and  Antirhium.  The  inner 
sea,  W.  of  these  promontories,  was 
called  originally  die  Orissssan  Gtdf, 
but  after  the  time  of  Thucydides  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  became  the  more 
general  designation.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  promontory  ia  called  Bhium, 
that^to  the  N.  AnHrhium:  on  either 
there  is  a  dilapidated  medisBval  for- 
tress, called  respectively  the  CasUe  of 
Vte  Morea,  and  me  CaeUe  of  BoumelicL 
The  strait  between  them  has  some- 
times been  called  the  Little  Dardanelle$. 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  the 
famous  BoiUe  of  Lepanto  was  fought 
outside  this  strait,  off  the  Echinades 
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or  Gurzoldri  Islands.  The  combined 
fleets  of  the  Christian  States  of  the 
Mediterranean,  under  Don  John  of 
Austria,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  Y., 
signally  defeated  the  Ottoman  fleet  in 
October,  1571.  This  was  the  first  great 
reverse  experienced  by  the  Ottomaos, 
and  served  to  destroy  the  long  che- 
rished idea  of  their  invincibiUty. 

About  4  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  Castle 
of  Boumeha  is 

Naup<ictu8j  Italic^  Lepanto;  called 
Epakto  by  the  Greek  peasants.  The 
steamers  stop  off  this  place  for  a  few 
minutes  to  land  and  take  up  passen- 
gers. Its  appearance  is  very  singular 
as  seen  from  the  sea.  The  fortress 
and  town  occupy  the  south-eastern 
and  southern  Bides  of  a  hill  reaching 
down  to  the  shore.  The  place  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  mediaeval  fortifications 
resembling  those  common  among  the 
ancients  in  positions  similar  to  that 
of  Naupactns ;  that  is  to  say,  it  occu- 
pies a  triangular  slope  with  a  citadel 
at  the  apex,  and  several  cross  walls  on 
the  slope,  dividing  it  into  subordinate 
indosures.  At  Naupaotus  there  are 
no  less  than  five  incloeures  between 
the  summit  and  the  sea,  with  gates  of 
communication  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Probably  the  modem  walls 
follow  exactly  the  ancient  plan  of 
the  fortress,  for  in  many  parts  they 
stand  upon  Hellenic  foundations,  and 
retain  large  pieces  of  ancient  masonry 
amidst  the  modem  work.  The  modem 
town,  with  its  1500  inhabitants,  occu- 
pies only  the  lowest  indosure;  in  the 
middle  of  which,  and  formed  by  a 
curve  in  the  seaward  wall,  is  the  small 
harbour  which  made  so  great  a  figure 
in  ancient  histoij,  especially  in  that  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  is  now 
choked  with  mbbish,  and  is  capable  of 
receiving  only  very  small  craft. 

The  walls  of  Lepanto  consist  of  a 
dilapidated  rampart,  with  towers  and 
battlements.  The  mosques  and  houses 
of  the  former  Turkish  inhabitants  are 
fdl  in  ruins.  A  few  Greek  soldiers 
are  stationed  here.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  land. 

NaupactuB  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Heraclidas  having 


there  built  the  fleet  with  which  they 
invaded  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Locri  Ozoles. 
After  the  Persian  wars  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  who  here 
settled  the  Messenians,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  own  country 
at  the  end  of  the  third  Messenian 
war,  B.O.  455.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Athenians  in  all  their  opera- 
tions in  Westem  Greece.  A  sauadxon 
was  also  stationed  here  by  tLem  to 
guard  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  leave 
Naupactus,  which  afterwards  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Locrians^ 
the  Jstolians,  the  Macedonians,  the 
Achsaans  and  Uie  Bomans.  Though 
chiefly  deriving  its  importance  in  the 
meridian  age  of  Hellenic  history  from 
its  harbour  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf,  the  town  was  indebted  probably 
tor  its  earliest  foundation  to  its  strouf 
hill,  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  and 
its  copious  supply  of  running  water. 
The  little  plains  on  either  side  of  the 
present  town  are  covered  with  olives, 
corn-fields,  and  vineyards. 

From  Naupactus  me  steamer  crosses 
to  the  southem  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and 
soon  reaches 

.^Bgium,  or  Vostitcc^  where  it  gene- 
rally stops  long  enough  to  enable  the 
passengers  to  land,  walk  through  tho 
town,  and  visit  the  venerable  plane- 
tree,  its  chief  curiosity.  There  is  a 
tolerable  khan  here,  and  lodgings  can 
easily  be  procured  in  private  houses. 

The  name  of  Vostitza  (derived  from 
a  word  signifying  a  garden)  is  as  old 
as  the  time  of  the  later  Byzantine  his> 
torians,  but  the  classical  appellation  of 
^gium  has  been  restored  by  law  here, 
as  everywhere  else  in  Greece  since  tho 
revolution.  The  town  stands  chiefljr 
upon  a  hill,  terminating  towards  the 
sea  in  a  cliff  about  50  ft.  high,  which, 
is  separated  from  the  beach  by  a  narrow 
level.  Hero  are  some  copious  sources 
of  water,  shaded  by  a  magnificent  and 
celebrated  plane-tree,  older  probably 
than  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  46  ft. 
in  girth.   The  trunk  is  hollow  froia' 
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oge,  aod  a  chamber  is  formed  in  it, 
which,  dniing  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence, waa  freqaently  used  as  a  prison. 
Those  hnge  old  branches  extend  150  ft. 

Along  the  shore  are  the  store-houses 
of  the  ciurant- merchants,  some  of 
vhom  here,  as  well  as  at  Patras,  are 
Englishmen.  A  broad  and  well-made 
load  now  winds  up  from  the  sea  to 
the  town  above.  More  to  the  W.  a 
remarkable  opening  in  the  cliff,  origin- 
ally perhaps  artificial,  has  a  paved 
peih  through  it,  connecting  the  town 
with  the  place  of  embarkation,  which 
is  jast  below  the  fountains.  The  cnr- 
lants  and  other  export  produce  of  this 
part  of  Achaia  are  brought  here  for 
shipment,  and  a  large  number  of 
^English  and  other  foreign  yessels  an- 
nually repair  to  this  port.  The  har- 
bour is  formed  by  a  low  aUuyial  point 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Meganite$  of  Pausanias. 
Bdng  sheltered  from  the  W.  by  this 
point,  it  is  a  safer  port  than  that  of 
Patras,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  capa- 
cious, and  is  rather  too  deep  for  mer- 
thani  vessels,  having  a  depth  of  6  or 
7  &thoms.cloee  to  the  shore.  It  is 
exposed,  moreover,  towards  the  N.  and 
N.E.;  stiU  its  easy  access,  and  the 
fine  springs  so  commodiously  placed 
for  watering  ships,  will  always  secure 
to  this  port  a  great  commercial  im- 
portance; the  more  so,  as  the  only 
other  places  on  the  coast  frequented 
by  ships  between  it  and  Patras,  are 
mere  anchorages.  The  fine  harbours 
of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  form  a  great  contrast  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, wMch,  on  its  northern  and 
western  sides,  possesses  not  a  single 
really  good  haven  except  Pyloe  (Nava- 
ritio).  Again,  for  ship  or  boat  building, 
the  mountains  behind  Yostitza  produce 
nine-wood  in  abundance;  and  other 
kinds  of  timber  may  also  be  procured 
in  the  western  parts  of  Achaia,  or  from 
the  mountains  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf. 

The  currant  trade  affords  means  of 
snbeistence  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  the  town,  which  amounts 
to  about  4000.  Yostitza  was  formerly 
ill  built  and  straggling,  but  it  is  now 
rapidly  improving,  and  houses  of  a 
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better  description,  and  greater  regn- 
hurity  of  plan,  have  been  constructed 
in  recent  years.  8ome  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  neighbouring  currant  vine- 
yards are  prosperous  and  hospitable. 
The  situation  is  not  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  healthy. 

The  copious  fountains,  the  defensible 
hm,  the  fertile  plains,  and  the  rivers 
on  either  side,  were  doubtless  the 
original  cause  of  the  Greek  settlement 
on  this  spot.  To  the  advantage  of  the 
harbour,  and  its  central  position  in 
the  Gorinthian  Gulf,  we  may  ascribe 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
iBgium  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
society.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue:  and  after  the  destruction 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Helice  by 
an  earthquake  in  B.C.  373,  it  obtained 
the  territory  of  the  latter,  and  thus 
became  the  chief  city  of  Achaia.  From 
this  time  JEgium  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  AchsBan 
League ;  and  even  under  the  Koman 
empire  the  Achieans  were  allowed  to 
keep  up  the  furm  of  their  periodical 
meetings  at  ^gium,  just  as  the  Am- 
phictyons  were  permitted  to  meet  at 
Thermopylflo  ana  Delphi  (Pans.  vii. 
24).  The  establishment  of  Koman 
colonies  at  Corinth  and  Patra  reduced, 
however,  ^gium  from  its  ancient  su- 
premacy among  the  cities  of  the  Gulf, 
rausanias  has  left  a  full  and  interest- 
ing description  of  the  city  and  its  pub- 
lic buildings  at  the  period  of  his  Greek 
travels.  Yostitza  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  in  1458. 

The  principal  remains  of  the  ancient 
iBgium  have  been  lately  discovered 
on  a  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  modem  town. 
Several  statues  and  other  sculptures 
of  great  merit  have  also  been  dug  up, 
and  some  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the 
houses  of  Yostitza.  A  great  part  of 
the  modem  town  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1819;  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  crumbling  nature  of 
the  soilf  is  the  cause  of  there  being  so 
few  relics  of  antiquity  here. 

Yostitza  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Achaian  coast,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  summits  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Gulf,  from  the  mountain  behind 
Naupaotus  to  the  peaks  near  Corinth. 
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Panias8ti8  and  Helicon  are  yery  oon> 
spicuouB.  Kaupactns  is  jnst  hid  by 
the  Achaian  coast.  In  front  of  Yoe- 
titza,  in  a  part  of  Lokris,  a  singular 
height  rising  over  the  centre  of  the 
roc&y  islets,  called  Tridonia,  is  the 
position  of  some  Hellenio  remains. 

From  Vostitza  to  the  convent  of 
MegaspelsBon  the  distance  is  about  20 
m.,  and  occupies  6  or  7  hrs.  Tolerably 
good  horses  may  be  procured  in  Vos- 
titza for  this  excursion.  The  traveller 
will,  of  course,  sleep  in  the  monastery. 

f^m  Vostitza  the  steamer  proceeds 
to  Galaxidi,  an  Important  trading- 
post,  and  noted  for  its  seamen  during 
the  war  of  Independence ;  and  thence 
to  Amphissa  (Salona)  where  Captain 
Hastings  gained  an  important  naval 
victory  over  the  Turks,  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  (See  Mr.  Finlay's  *  His- 
tory of  the  War  of  Independence.*) 
Amphissa  produces  excellent  olives. 
Thence  the  steamer  proceeds  to 
Corinth,  and,  in  case  of  a  southemly 
wind  blowing,  to 

LtUrdki,— This  little  port  is  at  a 
a  short  distance  to  the  N.  of  the  site 
of  LeduBUfOj  the  ancient  port  town  of 
Corinth  on  the  CorinthiiBm  Gulf,  as 
Cmchrex  was  on  the  8aronic  Gulf. 
The  position  of  Lechseum  is  now  indi- 
cated by  a  lagoon,  surrounded  by  hil- 
locks of  sand ;  but  there  are  few  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  remains. 

Lutrdki  is  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
Ihe  Isthmus.  A  good  road  about  4  m. 
lon<;  connects  Corinth  and  Lutr&ki 
with  Calamiki,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sala- 
mis.  Carriages  are  provided  by  the 
Greek  Steam  Company  for  the  trans- 

§)rt  of  passengers  and  their  luggage, 
orses  and  guides  are  found  in  abun- 
dance at  both  Lutrdki  and  Calam&ki. 
It  ti^es  nearly  2  hrs.  to  ride  or  walk 
from  Lutrikki  to  Corinth ;  2  hrs.  more 
should  be  allowed  for  tiie  ascent  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  the  examination 
of  the  remains  of  antiquity  below ;  and 
it  will  then  be  a  journey  of  nearly  2 
hrs.  firom  Corinth  to  Kalamiki.  Of 
course  the  order  of  this  excursion  will 
be  reversed  if  the  traveller  be  proceed- 
ing from  Athens  to  Corfu;  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  paasengers  cannot 


visit  the  Acrooorinthus,  unless  at  the 
expense  of  several  days'  delay.  There 
is  communication  by  steamer  twice  a 
week  between  Patras  and  Athens,  cor- 
responding vessels  meeting  on  either 
side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  but 
merely  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for 
the  (urect  passage  of  travellers  and 
their  luggage  across,  and  not  enough 
for  the  ascent  of  Acrocorinth.  Vessels 
coming  from  Corfu  or  Zante  leave 
Patras  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
at  midnight,  and  the  Pineus  at  6  a.m. 
on  Sunday,  and  on  Wednesday  at  11 
P.M.  Passengers  should  be  careful  to 
see  that  their  luggage  ia  placed  in  the 
vans  for  transport  acrosa  It  may  be 
convenient  for  travellers  in  the  Isthmus 
to  remember  that  they  may  proceed 
also  to  Athens  by  way  of  Aauplia, 
crossing  from  Corinth  by  Nemea  and 
Argos  in  two  days,  or  in  one  long  day. 
A  steamer  (1871)  leaves  Nanplia  for 
Athens  at  2  o'clock  on  each  Tuesday 
morning. 

Villages  are  rapidly  springing  up 
around  the  station-houses  at  Lutrdki 
and  Kalam^.  Lutraki  derives  its 
name  from  the  baths  (\ovroa)  afforded 
by  a  copious  hot  spring,  witn  medicinal 
qualities,  which  pours  into  the  sea  from 
under  the  rocks  on  the  shore  of  the 
little  bay.  These  springs  are  already 
resorted  to  by  invalids. 

The  journey  from  Lutriki  to  Corinth 
occupies  nearly  2  hrs.,  as  has  been 
said,  and  lies  partly  along  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf,  and  partly  across  the  low 
undulating  hUls  of  the  Isthmus.  There 
is  considerable  cultivation,  both  of  com 
and  currants.  The  comparatively  level 
ground  of  the  Isthmus  contrasts  finely 
with  the  ridges  of  the  Oeranean  moun- 
tains to  the  N.  and  of  the  Onean  chain 
to  the  8.;  but  the  Acro-Corinthua, 
rising  abruptly  in  all  its  isolated 
grandeur,  is  one  of  the  moat  striking 
objects  of  its  class  in  the  world.  Col. 
Mure  observes,  that "  neither  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens,  nor  the  LariBsa  of 
Argos,  nor  any  of  the  more  celebrated 
mountain  fortresses  of  western  Europe 
— ^not  even  Gibraltar — can  enter  into 
the  remotest  competition  with  this 
gigantic  citadel.  It  is  one  of  those 
objects  more  frequently,  perhaps,  to 
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be  met  with  in  Greece  than  in  any 
other  conntrj  of  Europe,  of  which  no 
drawing  can  convey  other  than  a 
very  faint  notion.  The  outline,  indeed, 
of  this  ooloesal  maas  of  rogeed  rock 
and  greensward,  interspersed  here  and 
there,  bat  scantily,  with  the  customary 
fringe  of  shrubs,  although  from  a  dis- 
tance it  enters  into  fine  composition 
with  the  surrounding  landscape,  can 
hi  itself  hardly  be  palled  picturesque ; 
and  the  formal  line  oi  embattled 
Turkish  or  Venetian  wall,  which 
crowns  the  summit,  does  not  set  it  off 
to  advantage.  Its  ^ast  size  and  height 
prodnce  the  greatest  effect,  as  viewed 
from  the  7  Doric  columns  standing 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  wilderness 
of  rubbish  and  hovels  that  now  mark 
the  site  of  the  city  which  it  formerly 
protected.'*  The  perpendicular  height 
of  the  Aoro-Oorinthus  above  the  sea  is 
1886  English  fiaet.  It  is  described  by 
liyy  (xlv.  28)  as  "arx  in  immanem 
altitudinem  edita ; "  and  Btatius  is  not 
guilty  of  much  exaggeration  in  the 
fines  vlL  106) 

«  wimimn  capat  Acro-Corlnthns  In  auns 
ToUit,  ct^^^tttBl  gemimiin  more  protoglt 

Lord  Byron's  'Siege  of  Corinth' 
win  be  read  with  great  interest  on  the 

Many  a  vanlflh'd  jeor  and  age, 

And  tempeflt's  brnth,  and  battle's  rage. 

Have  Bwept  o'er  GOTlnth;  yet  ahe  standa, 

A  fwUeaa  fonn'd  to  Freedom's  bands. 

The  wUrlwiod's  wratb,  the  earthquake's  shock, 

Have  left  nntonch'd  her  hoary  rock. 

The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still, 

Tboagfa  fall'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill. 

The  landmark  to  the  doable  tide 

Tbat  pmpling  rolls  on  either  side. 

As  if  tbefr  waters  chafed  to  meet. 

Yet  panse  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 

Bot  ooold  the  blood  befbre  her  abed 

BfaKe  flnt  Ttmoleon's  brother  bled. 

Or  baffled  Persia's  despot  fled. 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 

Hie  stream  of  alaughter  as  it  sank. 

Thai  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  isthmus  idly  spresd  below  : 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain. 

Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  dear  skies. 

Than  yon  tower-capp'd  Acropolis, 

WbScfa  seems  the  very  clouds  to  Uss. 


CoEnriB* 

Inru, — small  inn  ia  kept  by  acivil 
and  attentive  person,  and  is  perhaps  as 
comfortable  as  can  be  expected  m  so 
poor  a  place.  Here  traveUers  can  break- 
mst  heibre  ascending  the  Acropolis. 

The  traveller  while  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood during  the  summer  months 
cannot  be  too  much  on  his  guard 
against  the  Malaria  by  which  a  great 
portion  of  Greece  during  the  hot  season 
IS  so  terribly  alSacted.  Many  of  our 
countrpnen  have  £Ulen  victims  to  the 
fever  it  occasions.  The  verv  term 
Greek  fever  has  heoome  proverDial  as 
an  afiection  which  is  either  speedily 
fetal,  or  insidiously  undermines  the 
constitution  till  the  system  sinks  under 
its  influence.  Corinth  is  on  this  account 
to  he  passed  in  the  sickly  season  as 
speedily  as  may  he. 

From  the  remotest  period  of  Grecian 
history,  Corinth  maintained,  with  a 
very  small  territory,  a  high  rank  among 
the  states  of  Greece.  Hers  was  the 
earUest  school  of  policy  and  the  arts, 
and  she  resisted  the  ambition  of  Rome 
to  the  last.  By  the  peculiarity  of  her 
position,  she  became  tne  centre  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  the  chief  port  fer  the  ex- 
change of  oommoditieB  between  Greece 
and  loreign  nations.  These  sources  of 
power  and  wealth  were  still  further 
assisted  by  the  great  Isthmian  games, 
which  took  place  every  8rd  year,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Of  all 
the  Greek  cities,  Corinth  was  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  for  its  luxury, 
splendour,  and  voluptuousness.  Co- 
rinth joined  the  Achsaan  league  against 
the  Bomans ;  and  for  this  was  doomed 
to  destruction  by  those  unforgiving 
conquerors.  This  treasury  oi  the  arts 
was  consigned  to  the  brute  Airy  of  the 
soldiery,  when  Mummins,  assisted  by 
the  treachery  of  some  of  the  citizens, 
gained  admission  into  the  city,  b.o.  146. 
It  was  then  pltmdered  and  destroyed 
by  fire,  many  of  its  works  of  art  being 
conveyed  to  Rome.  Mummius,  it  will 
be  remembered,  informed  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  to  which  they  were  en- 
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trusted  that  ahould  any  of  them  be  lost 
he  would  be  rcKjuired  to  replace  them ! 
Ck)rinth  remained  desolate  for  about 
a  oentniy,  when  a  Boman  oolony  was 
planted  theie,  and  Uie  city  was  par- 
tially rebuilt  b^  Julius  GiBsar.  Finally 
it  shEured  the  rate  of  the  other  towns 
of  Greece,  in  the  tremendous  devasta- 
tion wrought  by  Alaric  the  Gk>th.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Oorinth 
possesses  for  the  Ohristian  the  addi- 
tional interest  of  haying  been  the  re- 
sidence of  St.  Paul,  and  to  the  church 
of  which  he  addressed  two  of  his 
epistles.  Here  the  apostle  abode  for 
18  months,  supporting  himself  by  the 
work  of  his  own  hands ;  here  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  hard  and 
nnsympathising  dominion  of  Borne  in 
the  person  of  GaUio.  To  Corinth  too 
were  addressed  those  warnings  of  a 
world  to  come,  and  those  praises  of 
Charity,  so  much  needed  among  the 
proud  and  luxurious  burghers  of  the 
rich  commercial  dty ;  and  those  similes 
diawn  from  the  national  games  of 
Greece,  so  forcible  here  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean 
festivals. 

In  modem  times,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, Corinth  was  besieged  and  taken 
in  1459  by  Mahomet  II.  It  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Turks  to  the  Venetians 
in  1698  and  restored  by  them  to  the 
Turks  in  1715.  Under  the  Turkish  rule 
it  was  a  town  of  considerable  extent, 
though  thinly  peopled.  The  houses 
were  intermingled  with  mosques,  gar- 
dens and  fountains. 

Bnring  the  revolutionary  war  Corinth 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  not  a  buildine 
having  escaped.  A  few  streets  had 
been  rebuild  and  lines  marked  out 
for  the  formation  of  new  quarters,  in 
which,  however,  but  little  progress 
had  been  made  when  the  grow&  of 
the  modem  town  was  arrested  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  February,  1858, 
which  destroyed  almost  every  house. 
The  town  is  now  being  rebuilt  in  a 
more  convenient  position,  near  to  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  about  2 
UL  to  the  eastward  of  the  ancient  Le- 
chsomn. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  the  question  naturally  arose 


as  to  the  choice  of  a  future  capital 
and  royal  residence.  Nauplia,  Argos, 
Patras,  Corinth,  and  Athens  were  the 
towns  whose  claims  altemately  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  regency. 
But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  ad- 
mirable commercial  and  miliiary  posi- 
tion of  Corinth,  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  surrounding  plain,  and  the  imprac- 
ticability of  ever  forming  a  large  and 
safe  port  in  either  of  the  gulfs,  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  Athens. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  anti- 
quity at  Corinth.  The  rains  of  two 
buildings  of  the  Boman  town  still  exist, 
viz.,  Is^  a  large  mass  of  brickwork  on 
the  northem  side  of  the  bazaar  of 
Modem  Corinth,  probably  a  part  of  one 
of  the  baths  built  by  Hadrian.  2ndly, 
an  amphitheatre,  excavated  in  the  rock, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  modem  town, 
not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  torrent 
which  separates  the  Acro-Corinthus 
from  the  heights  to  the  eastward.  It  is 
probable  that  this  amphitheatre  was  a 
work  posterior  to  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
as  it  is  not  noticed  by  him.  The  area 
below  is  290  ft.  by  190,  the  thickness 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  cavea  100 
ft.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  a  super- 
stracture  of  masonry,  supported  by 
arcades,  but  no  remains  of  it  exist  At 
one  end  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a  sub- 
terraneous entrance  for  the  wild  beasts 
or  gladiators. 

The  seven  Doric  cchmnSj  noticed  by 
travellers  in  all  ages,  are  still  erect  in 
the  midst  of  modem  desolation.  When 
Wheler  visited  Greece  in  1676,  there 
were  12  columns  standing;  and  the  ruin 
was  in  the  same  state  when  described 
by  Stuart  90  years  afterwards.  It  was 
in  itepresent  condition  when  visited  by 
Mr.  Hawkins  in  1795.  The  temple  ap- 
pears to  have  had  ori^nally  6  columns 
m  front ;  and  it  is  coineotured  by  Leake 
to  have  been  that  dedicated  to  Athena 
Chalinitis.  The  great  antiquity  of  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  as  described  by 
Pausanias,  and  her  epithet  and  worship 
connected  with  the  fiivourite  &ble  of 
BeUerophon  and  Pegasus,  one  of  the 
earliest  events  of  Corinthian  mythology, 
accord  perfectly  with  the  appearance  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  existuig  columns. 
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On  a  fwmpaiisQD  of  these  columnB  with 
the  other  most  aodent  temples,  it  would 
seem  that  the  latest  date  that  can  be 
ascribed  to  this  temple  is  the  middle  of 
the  7th  centy.  before  the  Ghiistiaii  era. 
Of  the  seven  oolnmns,  five  belonged  to 
one  of  the  fronts,  and  three,  counting 
the  angular  column  twice,  to  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  Peristyle.  The  three 
oolmnnfl  of  the  side  and  the  two  ad- 
joining ones  in  front  have  their  enteb- 
blature  still  resting  upon  them,  but  one 
of  them  has  lost  its  capitaL  Of  the  two 
remaining  columns,  the  capital  of  one 
and  the  architraves  of  both  are  gone. 
They  are  5  ft  10  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  oase,  and  the  shafts  are  formed  of  a 
single  piece  of  limestone,  covered  with 
fine  stucco.    The  temple  must  have 
been  about  65  ft  in  breadth,  but  the 
original  length  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  columns  are  of  heavy  and  archaic 
proportion ;  but  constitute  the  only  im- 
portant relic  of  ancient  Corinth.  The 
fountain  of  Pirene  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers.  There 
appear  to  have  been  3  springs  of  that 
name— the  well  in  the  AcrcKOorinth, 
the  rivulets  which  issue  at  the  foot  of 
the  hiU  as  described  by  Strabo,  and  the 
source  below  the  brow  of  the  table-land 
on  which  the  present  town  is  situated. 
Modem  Corinth  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  which  is  a  table-land  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acro-Corinth,  overlook- 
ing a  lower  level  extending  along  the 
searshore  on  one  side  to  the  isthmus, 
and  on  the  other  to  Sikyon.  This  lower 
level  was  traversed  bv  two  parallel 
walls,  which  connected  Corinth  with 
Lechseum.  Their  length  was  12  stadia. 
But  scanty  remains  of  the  harbour  of 
LechiBum  are  still  visible,  as  has  been 
said  above. 

The  AerO'Corinihu9,—To  ascend  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  AoroOorinthus 
is  a  laboriouB  walk  of  one  hour.  This 
fortress  stands  at  an  elevation  of  1886 
ft.,  and  is  considered  as  the  strongest 
fortification  in  Greece,  next  to  that  of 
Nauplia  in  Argolis.  It  would,  if  pro- 
perly garrison^,  be  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  importance.  It  aboxmds 
with  excellent  water,  is  in  most  parts 
precipitous,  and  there  is  only  one  spot 


from  which  it  can  be  annoyed  with 
artillery.  This  is  a  pointed  rock  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  8.  W.  of  it,  from 
which  it  was  battered  by  Mahommed  II. 
Before  the  introd^uction  of  artillery  it 
was  deemed  almost  impregnable,  and 
had  never  been  taken,  except  by  trea- 
chery or  surprise.  It  shoots  up  ma- 
jestically from  the  plain,  and  forms  a 
oonspicuous  object  at  a  great  distance : 
it  is  dearly  seen  from  Athens,  from 
which  it  is  not  less  than  44  m.  in  a 
direct  line.  A  steep  ascent  winding 
through  rocks  on  the  W.  ode  leads  to 
the  firist  gate.  Permission  to  view  the 
Acro-CorinthuB  was,  during  the  time 
of  the  Turks,  rarely  granted,  but^  is 
now  never  refiiBed.  mthin  the  fortress 
are  but  few  objects  of  interest  The 
ruins  of  mosques,  houses,  and  Turkish 
and  Venetian  fortifications,  are  mineled 
together  in  one  confused  mass.  Upon 
a  platform  in  the  upper  part  is  an  ex- 
tensive building,  now  used  as  a  barrack. 
The  garrison  usually  consists  of  only 
20  or  80  soldiers.  Cisterns  have  been 
hewn  in  the  solid  rook  to  receive  the 
rain-water;  and  in  the  hill  are  two 
natural  springs,  one  of  which,  the 
famous  PirenCy  rises  from  a  fountain 
of  ancient  construction,  and  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  waters. 
After  gushing  from  the  rock,  it  branches 
into  several  limpid  streams,  which 
descend  into  the  town  and  afford  a 
constant  supplv  of  water;  whence  its 
ancient  appellation  of  the  well- 
watered  city  " — cifD9pov  i(trv,  Corinth 
is  called  by  Pindar  the  **  city  of  Pirene;" 
and  the  Corinthians  are  described  in 
one  of  the  Delphian  oracles  as  those 
dwelling  around  the  beautiful  Pirene.'* 
(Herod.,  v.  92.) 

The  magnificent  panoramic  view  item 
the  summit  of  tiie  AcroOorintii— cer- 
tainly one  of  the  grandest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  varied  in  Europe*— em- 
braces the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Greece,  and  the  scenes  of  many  glori- 
ous actions.  The  most  striking  points 
in  the  landscape  are The  Sikyonian 

•  K.B.— The  tnveQer  in  Greece  should  on  do 
aooonnt  omit  to  asoend  the  Acrooorlnthos,  even 
at  the  expense  of  waiting  some  time  for  a  dear 
day.  The  viewiseqnaUy  Bplendldlnirintesror 
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promontoiT,  where  the  srdlf  of  Corinth 
turns  N.W:  by  N. :  The  foot  of  the  pro- 
montory Kyrrha,  N.N.W.:  The  pro- 
montory Antikyrrha  (now  Asproi^itia), 
with  its  bay,  and,  beyond  it,  we  highest 
point  of  Pamassns,  N. 

SoMing  snow-cUd  through  its  native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  moontain-nu^esty." 

N  JT.En  isMoant  Helioon,  **  with  a  high 
himch  on  its  back  like  a  camel."  The 
highest  point  of  Momit  Geranea,  be- 
tween Megara  and  Corinth,  lies  N.E.  by 
N.  The  Isthmus  itself  runs  E.K.E., 
towards  the  highest  ridge  of  Mount 
Kithnron.  Beyond  Ei&earon,  east- 
ward, follow  Mounts  Fames  and  Hy- 
mettus,  and  between  them  appears 
the  Parthenon  upon  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  Then  the  island  of  Salamia, 
E.  (or  E.  by  S.),  and  iEgina,  S.E. 
Btrabo  has  aoouratoly  characterised  the 
prominent  features  of  this  view,  which 
comprehends  eight  of  the  most  cele- 
brated states  of  andentGreooe — Achaia, 
liokris,  Phokis,  Boootia,  Attica,  Argolia, 
Corinthia,  and  Sikyonia.  Leake  says 
this  **yiew  comprehends  perha])8  a 
greater  number  of  celebrated  objects 
than  any  other  in  Greece.  Hymettus 
bounds  the  horizon  to  the  eastward, 
and  tiie  Psuihenon  is  distinctly  visible 
at  a  direct  distance  of  not  much  less 
than  50  English  miles.  Beyond  the 
isthmus  and  bay  of  Lechnum  are  seen 
all  the  great  summits  of  Locris,  Phocis, 
BcBotia,  and  Attica ;  and  the  two  Gulfs, 
from  the  hill  of  Koryfe  (Gonoessa)  on 
the  Corinthiao,  to  Sunium  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Saronic  Gulf.  To  the 
westward,  the  view  is  impeded  by  a 
great  hill,  which  may  be  called  the 
eue-wre  of  the  Aoro-Corinthus,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  modem  war.  Its 
summit  is  a  truncated  peak." 
•  Daring  the  two  first  years  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  the  Acro-Corinthus 
was  lost  and  regained  three  different 
times,  without  a  shot  being  fired.  The 
Turks  surrendered  it  twice  by  capitula- 
tion, and  once  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  Greeks,  betrayed  by  a  base  and 
cowardly  priest  left  in  command,  who 
deserted  it  on  the  approach  of  Mo- 
hammed Dramali  Pasna,  before  his 
army  had  appeared  in  sight. 


From  Corinth  the  traveUer  will  pro- 
ceed to  Ealamaki  (2  hrs.)  along  the 
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The  celebrated  tract  of  limestone 
rook  which  connects  the  Peloponnesus 
with  Northem  Greece,  and  unites  two 
chains  of  lofty  mountains,  is  about  10 
m.  in  length.  Its  width  at  Corinth  is 
nearly  as  much,  but  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity does  not  exceed  4  m.  At  this 
point  tne  small  bay  of  lAdrdki  on  the  W. 
is  joined  with  the  little,  secure,  harbour 
of  Kalamdki  on  the  E.  by  an  excellent 
road,  the  highest  elevation  of  which  is 
probably  not  100  ft.  above  the  sea.  Ka- 
lamiki  consists  of  store-houses,  wine- 
shops, stables,  and  a  small  kkan,  where 
provisions  may  always  be  found.  At 
these  harbours  the  steamboats,  from 
Corfu  and  Athens,  meet  once  a  week, 
going  either  way,  and  regular  stations 
have  oeen  built,  as  was  alr^y  observed. 
On  the  above-named  days  plenty  of 
carriages  and  horses  are  in  attendance, 
and  there  is  a  good  road  from  Corinth 
to  each  of  theselittle  ports.  The  rough 
chasms,  ravines,  deUs,  diffs,  and  ridges 
of  the  Isthmus,  covered  with  the  Isth- 
mian pine  (PtfitM  marUima),  and  in- 
terspersed with  occasional  corn-fields, 
make  the  whole  tract  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. The  combination  of  sea  and 
mountain  on  every  side  is  also  un- 
usually beautiful.  Six  miles  to  the  E. 
of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  is  Ken- 
krea  or  Cmchrem,  where  Si  Paul  made 
his  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18).  The  remains 
on  this  little  cove  are  chiefly  of  Roman 
brickwork.  The  so-called  ^a^o/£e2m 
is  a  stream  of  tepid,  saline,  and  clear 
water  gushmg  from  a  rock  a  few  feet 
above  the  sea.  But  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  traveller's  while  to  diverge  from  the 
direct  road  between  Corinth  and  Eala- 
miiki.  Leaving  then  Ccnchieie  on  the 
rt.,  and  passing  through  the  village  of 
HexamtU,  which  gave  its  Byzantine 
name  to  the  Isthmus,  we  reach,  }  of  a 
m.  6.E.  of  Kalamdki,  the  site  of  tho 
famous  Ifthmian  Sanctuary,  It  is  a 
level  spot,  of  an  irregular  quadran^lar 
form,  contfunin^*the  temple  of  Posidop, 
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a  Stadium,  and  other  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  great  Ftatnhellenio 
festival  celebrated  here.  The  Sanc^ 
tnary  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
strong  wall,  which  can  still  be  clearly 
traced ;  there  are  many  ancient  debris 
within  ihe  enclosure,  which  is  about 
640  ft  in  length ;  but  its  breadth  varies 
&om  600  to  300  ft.  Pausanias's  ac- 
count of  the  Isthnuan  Sanctuary  is 
brief  and  nnsatiflfactory. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  walls 
which  sunoundea  the  Isthmian  Sanc- 
tuary belonged  to  a  line  of  fortification, 
which  extended  at  one  period  across 
the  Isthmus.  This  wall  may  still  be 
traced  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Bay 
of  LechflBum  to  the  Bay  of  Schoenus 
(Kalamdki),  At  what  period  it  was 
erected  is  uncertain.  The  first  Isth- 
mian wall  mentioned  in  history,  was 
that  thrown  up  by  thePeloponnesians, 
when  Xerxes  was  invading  Greece. 
But  this  was  a  work  of  haste,  and  could 
not  be  the  same  as  the  massive  wall 
with  towers,  of  which  remains  are  still 
extant.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from 
the  militarv  operations  in  the  Gorinthia, 
recorded  by  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
phon,  that  in  their  time  the  Isthmus 
WHS  not  defended  by  a  line  of  fortifica- 
tions. It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the 
period  of  the  decUne  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire that  we  find  mention  of  the  regular 
isthmian  wall,  which  was  then  con- 
sidered to  be  an  important  defence 
against  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians. 
Chi  this  account  it  was  restored  by 
Valerian,  and  by  Justinian,  and  by  the 
Greeks  against  the  Turks  in  1415 ;  and 
after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Turks,  it  was  rebuilt  bv  the  Venetians 
in  1463.  It  was  a  second  time  destroyed 
by  the  Turks;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Car- 
lo witz,  in  1699,  the  remains  d  the  old 
walls  were  made  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  territories  of  the  Ottomans 
and  those  of  the  Venetians. 

At  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  Isthmian 
wall,  was  the  DioUtos,  a  level  road,  upon 
which  small  vessels  were  drawn  by 
moving  rollers  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 
The  idea  of  cutting  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  was  firequently  entertained 
in  antiquity,  from  the  time  of  Peri- 
an^er  to  that  of  |7ero ;  but  Nero  l^one 
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actually  commenced  the  work.  He 
continued  it  for  a  length  of  4  stadia, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up 
in  consequence  of  the  insurrection 
of  Vindex  in  Gkul.  The  canal  was 
commenced  upon  the  western  shore, 
close  to  the  Diolkoe ;  and  traces  of  it 
may  still  be  seen.  It  has  now  little 
depth ;  but  it  is  200  ft  wide,  and  may 
be  traced  for  about  1200  yds. 

KalamdkL — Some  slight  remains, 
near  the  modem  village,  indicate  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Schcentu,  which  gave 
its  former  name  to  this  port  Hero 
will  be  found  another  steamer,  which 
will  transport  the  traveller  in  4  hrs.  to 
the  Piraus.  For  an  account  of  the 
routes  by  land  from  Corinth  to  Athens, 
consult  Map  and  Index. 

The  voyage  from  the  Isthmus  to  the 
Pireus  is  very  pleasant  and  interesting. 
Megara  and  Salamis  are  on  the  left, 
iEgina  is  on  the  right,  and  an  am- 
phitheatre of  mountains  extends  all 
around.  The  battle  of  Salamis  was 
fought  in  the  narrow  strait  between 
the  island  of  that  name  and  the  main- 
land of  Attica.  After  a  passage  of 
about  8}  hours,  we  enter  the 

PiRBUfl,  described  m  Bte.  2.  The 
traveller  will  most  likely  proceed  at 
once  to  Athene  and  visit  this  locality 
later.  He  had.  better  entrust  the  caro 
of  his  luggage,  &c.,  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  HCtel  at  Athens,  at  which 
he  may  have  determined  to  stop,  and 
who  will  be  found  on  board  the  steamer. 
Passports  are  very  rarely  demanded, 
nor  are  the  Cnstom-houae  regulations 
strict  An  abundance  of  vehicles  of  all 
kinds  will  be  found  at  the  landing- 
place,  to  convey  the  traveller  over  tho 
5  miles'  distance  to  Athens,  and  a  traii^ 
from  the  Pirieus  railway  station  starts, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  summer  at  every 
hour,  reaching  Athens  in  20  minutes. 
(Fare  1  drachm,  1st  class).  The  rail- 
way was  opened  in  March,  1869.  The 
Acropolis,  with  its  glorious  group  of 
ancient  buildings,  is  before  the  eyes 
during  this  drive,  recalling  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  2nd  Canto  of  *  Childe 
Harold':- 
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Gome,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven  !~bat  thou, 
alas! 

Didst  never  vet  one  mortal  song  iorolre— 
Ooddeas  of  Wisdom  I  here  thy  tempk  waa, 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire. 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire : 
Bat  worse  than  steel,  and  flamfi^  and  ages 
slow, 

Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  tdx  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  poUsh'd 
breasts  bestow. 

Ancient  of  days !  angnst  Athena  I  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in 
soul? 

Gone— glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 

that  were: 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal. 
They  won,  and  paas'd  away— is  this  the  whole  ? 
A  sdKwl-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  I 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering 

tower, 

Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade 
of  power. 


The  traveller  on  oompleting  the  ahort 
journey  to  Athens  finds  himself  imme- 
diately below  the  Temple  of  Thesens. 
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ATHENS,  AND  THE  PIRiEUS ;  WITH 
THEIR  ENYIB0K8. 


A.— MODERN  ATHENS. 
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J7o^.— At  Athens  there  are  now 


three  fir drdoM  holds.  They  leave  little 
to  desire.  They  are  the  d' Angle- 
terre ;  the  H6td  de  la  Grands-Bretagne ; 
and  the  Sdtei  dee  Etranqen.  At  present 
the  expense  of  living  ai  tiie  last-named 
hotel  is  10  francs  a  dav  for  eaoh  tra- 
veller. At  the  Sdtel  dfjngleterre  and 
at  the  Chrande-Bretagne  each  person 
pays  12  francs  a  dav.  This  charge 
includes  lodging  and  board  at  the 
Mle-d^hSte^  but  not  wine,  service,  or 
lights.  The  Hdtd  d^Angleterre  has 
the  best  suite  of  apartments,  and  is 
rather  more  expensive  than  either  of 
the  others.  The  Hdtel  dee  Etrangers  is 
new  and  cleanly,  and  for  persons  re- 
maining some  time  at  Athens  it  has 
the  recommendation  that  they  are  not 
charged  for  dinner,  if  giving  notice  that 
they  intend  to  dine  oat.  At  the  other 
hotels  they  pay  the  fall  daily  charge 
whether  dining  at  home  or  not.  At 
the  Hdtel  de  la  Grande- Bretagne  and 
the  Hdlel  cPAnqlelerref  *  GaUgncmt's 
Messenger*  is  taS^en  in,  at  the  latter 
also  the  ^  Times;*  at  the  Edtel  des 
Etrangers  there  is  a  reading-room, 
where  the  '  Times*  and  several  French 
and  German  papers  may  be  read :  there 
are  likewise  excellent  baths  at  this 
hotel. 

These  three  hotels  are  situated  near 
each  other  on  the  square  in  front  of 
the  Palace,  where  a  band  plays  in 
winter  on  Sunday  and  on  Thursday 
afternoons ;  and  on  Sundays  and  Tues- 
days in  summer. 

Several  other  hotels  exist  at  Athens : 
the  Hdtel  ^Orient  and  the  Hdtd  de  la 
Couranne  can  be  recommended.  The 
living  at  the  Hdtd  d  Orient  (Eolus 
Street,  which  is  both  good  and  cleanly, 
costs  for  each  person  8  francs' a  day. 
This  hotel  is  kept  by  xaanj  Adamo- 
poulos,  the  well-^own  travelling  ser- 
vant, who  pNossesses  a  long  list  of  ex- 
cellent certificates  from  Englishmen 
who  have  performed  journeys  under 
his  care.  There  are  other  inns  and 
restaurants^  but  some  of  them  are 
merely  Greek  eating-houses,  not 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  Englisli 
travellers.  At  the  new  Hdtel  de  Paris^ 
in  Hermes  Street,  one  may  board  and 
lodge  for  7  francs  a  day. 
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CafeSy  resembling  those  of  Italy, 
abound  in  all  Greek  towns.  The  best 
at  Athens  is  the  Cafi  de  la  Bdle  Or  ice, 
situated  in  Eolns  Street*  near  the  centre 
of  the  city.  There  are  other  establish- 
mentB  where  ices,  &c.,  may  be  procured, 
sach  as  Scion's  and  the  Luxembourg 
on  the  Patissia  Boad,  and  others  on 
the  Falaoe  Square. 

^oiwes.~Honse  rent  is  enormonsl^ 
high  at  Athens,  considering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  Theseatofgovem- 
ment  was  transferred  to  Athens  from 
Nsaplia  in  1834,  and  King  Otho  made 
his  public  entry  in  December  of  that 
year,  l^e  mediieval  town  had  been 
onnpletely  devastated  during  the  War 
of  Independence ;  and  that  which  has 
arisen  on  its  ruins  since  1834  has 
nmewhat  the  general  appearance  of 
a  German  city.  The  ruinous  walls, 
4  m.  in  circumference,  which  sur- 
loonded  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
T&rks,  have  been  pulled  down,  in  order 
to  extend  the  Hellenic  capital.  A  new 
quarter  of  good  houses  has  been  built 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  city,  stretching 
westward  from  the  Palace  till  it  reaches 
Eolus  Street.  This  is  the  West  End" 
of  Athens ;  here  are  the  residences  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  including  that  of 
ike  SngUsk  MitMer.  These  houses  are 
solidly  built,  and  many  are  large  and 
commodious.  The  rents  are  from  502.  to 
400^.  per  annum,  unfurnished.  Straight 
lines  for  wide  streets  and  hovJevardg 
have  been  marked  out  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  well-built  houses  are  spring- 
ing up  on  every  side.  Some  of  tne  in- 
ferior streets  are  still  encumbered  with 
hovels  which,  previously  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Court  to  Athens,  ren- 
dered it  a  labyrinth  oi  narrow,  crooked 
and  irregular  lanes.  The  popula- 
tion of  Athens  before  the  Bevolution 
amounted  to  from  12,000  to  15,000, 
it  is  now  (1871)  estimated  at  over 
48,000.  not  mduding  the  Piraeus,  the 
population  of  which  place  numbers 
over  11,000.  Athens  and  the  Pir»U8 
may  be  said,  in  round  nmnbersy  to  oon- 
tain  60,000  souls. 

^ftopa— The  shoro  of  Athens  have 
been  muck  unproved  of  late  years. 
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Vor  foreian  hockefjpH$U$f  mopt,  &o., 
the  shop  of  Earl  mlberg,  a  Gferman 
bookseller,  in  Hermes  Street,  is  the 
best.  The  best  map  of  Athens  is  that 
published  by  KiepiBrt,  and  which  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  given  in 
this  Handbook.  Besides  Kiepert,  the 
French  Government  has  published  a 
magnificent  Map  of  Greece  on  a  very 
extended  scale. 

The  booksellers  for  the  sale  of 
modem  Greek  works,  school-books,  fta, 
are  Coromelde  and  VUutds,  in  Heimes 
Street,  and  Naki  in  Eolus  Street 

For  vari^Usj  the  shop  of  Messrs, 
Philip,  frires,  in  Hermes  Street,  is 
noted,  as  are  those  of  Tsatso,  Pappa- 
giorgum^  and  ModamelJaodb^  in  the 
same  street. 

Photographers.— ¥Qt  views  of  Athens 
and  its  monuments,  travellers  should 
visit  the  establishment  of  Demetrius 
Gonstantlne,  at  No.  72,  Eolus  Street 
(near  the  Hdtd  d:Orieni\  where  ex- 
cellent large  photogmphs  may  be  pur- 
chased at  8  francs  eaich,  and  smaller 
ones  at  1  franc  Mr.  Gonstantine 
speaks  English. 

Phgsioians  and  Surgeons,  There 
are  several  excellent  medical  men  in 
Athens.  Doctors  Treiber  (GeimanX 
and  Jlfooas,  Marato,  and  PreUnderi 
(Greeks).  The  best  apothecary  is 
Leonidas  Q,  Basilio,  by  the  H6tsl  ^An- 
deterre.  These  gentlemen  have  all 
been  educated  in  liorthem  or  Western 
Europe,  and  speak  several  languages. 

One  shoula  take  precautions  here 
against  sudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, which  may  occasion  fever,  and  one 
should  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Those  persons  who  mav  wish  to 
study  modem  Greek  should  consult, 
as  to  a  teacher,  with  some  penon  resi- 
dent in  Athens. 

SaiOm.— Besidoi  the  Katbnal 
Bank  of  Greece,  there  are  several 
foreign  and  Greek  banking^flnns  at 
Athens.  The  English  traveller  will 
of  course  deal  with  the  oomsbondeot 
of  his  London  BanksTi  The  London 
CusUni^kouse  Jgtnk  have  also  eorr^ 
spondents  here.  With  the'exoeption 
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of  dubonqueSf  stickB,  and  pipes  made  of 
the  blackthorn  of  Parnassus,  and  Greek 
or  Albanian  dresses  (which  cost  from 
lOL  to  301,  or  even  50Z.,  according  to 
l^eir  quality),  there  are  few  curiosities 
worth  purchasing  at  Athens. 

TravdUng  8ervard»  (General  In- 
TBODUonoN,  f).  The  oest  travelling 
servants  and  vaUetB-de-^laee  will  be 
found  at  the  principal  hotels.  Amongst 
gttch  is  AleziEinder  Annemoyanni,  wno 
was  fully  acquitted  of  the  imputation 
attributed  to  him,  in  1870,  of  having 
been  in  collusion  with  brigands.  They 
all  speak  French  and  Italian,  and 
several  of  them  speak  English. 
Amongst  these  are  the  Ionian  drago- 
mans of  the  H6td  de$  Mranqen  and 
of  the  Hdtel  d'An^eterre,  No  tra- 
yeller  should  engage  a  servant  who  is 
not  recommended  by  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  chief  hotels.  For  arrange- 
ments made,  see  General  Introduo- 

TION,/. 

Oomfortable  two-horsed  carriages  are 
to  be  hired  in  the  streets  (ifio^cu). 
There  is  no  tariff  of  charges,  and  if  a 
vehicle  be  hired  for  a  long  distance 
a  bargain  must  be  made.  A  "course" 
is  generally  charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
a  drachma,  and  *'an  hour"  at  2^,  in 
the  town. 

^ZisAC^ureh.— TheEnglish  church 
at  Athens  owed  its  foundation  to  Mr. 
G.  H.  Bracebridge,  of  Atherstone,  in 
Warwickshire,  who  resided  much  in 
Greece.  Subscriptions  were  raised  in 
England,  and  unceasing  efforts  made 
until  the  edifice  was  completed.  The 
structure  was  commenced  in  1840,  and 
the  church  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1843.  It  is  a  neat  building,  beauti- 
fuUy  situated  on  the  Boulevaiti,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  and  commanding  a  prospect  of 
the  sea.  As  there  is  no  endowment 
nor  fund  for  the  current  expenses  and 
repairs,  the  Trustees  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  liberality  of  occasional  visitors, 
for  whose  accommodation  the  chuith 
was  mainly  erected,  the  number  of  re- 
Ments  in  Athens,  who  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  being  very 
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small  indeed^  The  service  is  performed 
throughout  the  year  on  Sundays  and 
on  the  chief  Festivals  and  Fasts,  at 
11  A.X.  and  3*30  p.m.  A  painted 
window  is  about  to  be  ^ut  up  in  this 
chureh  by  Lord  Mimcaster,  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Vyner. 

The  ProtestatU  Cemetery,  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  English  church, 
is  near  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  The 
Greek  Cemetery,  also  near  the  IlidBus, 
contains  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas' 
W^se,  who  was  for  many  years  British 
Minister  at  Athens. 

The  American  Female  School  at 
Athens  was  commenced  by  the  Bev. 
J.  H.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Hill,  who  were 
sent  out  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  in  1831. 
The  Greek  Government  made  an 
arrangement  vrith  Mr.  HUl  for  the 
education  of  a  certain  number  of  girls 
as  future  schoolmistresses  in  the  pro- 
vinces; and  from  this  origin  have 
arisen  the  female  scliools  of  Greece. 
In  1842  the  establishment  for  domestic 
education  was  transferred  to  the  care 
of  the  newlv-formed  Greek  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  education;  but  the 
department  for  day  scholars  is  still 
continued. 

There  are  now  various  public  schools 
in  Atiiens,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Of 
these  ^e  most  important  is  the  Uni- 
versity {Tlcweiritrriifuot'),  founded  in 
1887,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the 
central  place  of  education  for  the  whole 
Hellenic  race.  Though  his  design  ia 
as  yet  not  fully  completed,  the  arohi- 
tect,  Mr.  Hansen  (from  Denmark),  has 
seized  the  opportunity  of  giving  an 
illustration  of  tne  Polychromatic  paint- 
ing of  the  ancients,  which  he  has  accom- 
plished with  much  taste,  but  which 
would  have  been  far  more  valuable  had 
the  funds  at  his  disposal  suffloed  to 
carry  it  out  fiirther  oy  shading  the 
columns,  and  painting  rilievos  in  the 
corridor.  King  Otho,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  University,  presented  to  it 
a  handsome  portico  of  Pentelic  marble ; 
on  each  side  of  which  an  open  corridor 
serves  at  once  for  a  shady  walk  along 
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the  fhmt  of  the  building,  and  for  aecesa 
to  the  lecture-rooms,  which  are  snflS- 
ciently  oommodious.  There  are  also  an 
anatomical  theatre,  aoouncil-room,  &c. 
In  the  oentre  ahandflome  double  flight 
of  stairs  leads  to  the  library,  and  also 
by  a  common  central  landing  to  a 
richly-decorated  portal,  which  gives 
entrance  to  the  Great  HdXJL,  and  other 
apartments.  The  Library  is  a  noble 
room  running  over  the  lecture-rooms 
described  below,  and  divided  into  two 
principal  sections  by  the  reading- 
loom.  The  collection  already  amounts 
to  upwards  of  120,000  volumes,  of 
which  18,000  are  Greek  and  Latin; 
the  manuscripts  amount  to  600 :  the 
Numismatic  Museum  attached  to  the 
library,  contains  a  rare  collection  of 
Grecian  coins  of  cities  and  kings,  one 
fine  collection  of  coins  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  together  with  a  series  of 
Roman,  Byzantine,  middle  age.  and 
modem  coins.  The  books  are  chiefly 
donations  of  various  European  govern- 
ments and  universities,  and  are  the 
result  of  the  late  librarian's  (Dr. 
Typaldo)  great  industry  in  pressing 
the  claims  of  the  University  of  Athens 
on  the  attention  of  men  of  learning 
throughout  the  world.  No  regular  pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
only  a  veiy  hmited  sum  is  allowed 
annuaUv  for  binding  and  other  in- 
cidental expenses.  The  library,  which 
contains  busts  of  the  most  remarkable 
heroes  of  the  Greek  Bevolution — 
amongst  them  of  Maviooordato,  Byron, 
and  Sir  Richard  Ghurch—iB  open 
to  all  from  10  to  8 ;  and  the  greatest 

Eoliteness  is  shown  to  strengers  by  the 
brarian  and  his  assistants. 
The  University  has  been  chiefly 
raised  by  subscriptions,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  which  came  from  Greeks  resident 
in  foreign  countries.  The  students 
now  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  1205. 
There  are  52  professors,  who  are  all 
men  of  respectable,  some  of  them  of 
eminent,  attainments.  Lectures  are 
delivered  and  degrees  conferred  in  the 
tour  Acuities  of  divinity,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  arts.  The  University  is 
^vemed  by  an  academical  oonndl  of 
its  own  professors,  presided  over  by 
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the  rector  or  vice  -  chancellor  ( UpC- 
rayts),  who  is  one  of  the  professord 
taken  in  rotation.  The  whole  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  In- 
struction. The  general  system  pursued 
resembles  that  of  the  German  and 
Scotch  universities.  Among  Greeks 
of  all  classes  there  is  an  eager  desiro 
for  instruction ;  and  probably  at  leobt 
as  many  persons  aro  at  present  under 
education  at  Athens  as  in  any  other 
European  town  of  the  same  popula- 
tion. 

There  are  likewise  the  following  edu- 
cational establishments  in  Athens : — 

QirU  SehodlM. 

The  Anakion^  from  which  school- 
mistresses are  furnished  for  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Two  communal  schools. 

One  orphan  school 

There  are  also  several  private  schools 
for  girls. 

Boys'  Seftoob. 

Two  gymnasia. 
Two  gran^mar  schools. 
Four  primary  schools. 
One  ecclesiastical  school  (the  Risa^ 
rion). 

One  normal  school  (for  instruction 
of  teachers). 

One  school  for  orphana 

The  Polvtechnic,  or  School  of  Arts, 
and  several  private  Schools. 

Sir  Gharles  E.  Trevelyan,  who  visited 
Athens  m  1869,  writes  :— 

'*  A  long  day  spent  among  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  Athens  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  me.  In  England 
we  are  discussing  compulsory  educa- 
tion. In  Greece  a  compi^ensivo 
system  of  public  instruction  has  been 
established  in  the  last  thirty  years  by 
the  voluntaiv  co-operation  of  aU  class<  s 
of  people.  Young  men  come  to  Athens 
from  every  port  of  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  serve  K>r  their  keep  as  domestic 
servants,  or  derks,  on  condition  that 
they  aro  permitlied  to  attend  the  claaaes 
at  the  Gymnasium  or  University.  The 
number  of  persons  of  mature  age^  in- 
dnding  several  young  priests,  who 
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were  standing  among  the  boys,  was 
an  unmistakable  indication  of  the  pre- 
vailing spirit.  The  most  hopeful  sign 
of  all  is  the  Arsakion,  at  which  nearly 
one  thousand  girls  of  eveiy  class  re- 
ceive an  excellent  education.  It  is 
divided  into  several  departments,  be- 
ginning with  an  infant  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  no 
distinction  is  allowed  in  education. 
The  children  of  rich  and  poor  attend 
the  primary  schools,  but  the  children 
of  the  rich  are  able  to  complete  their 
education  at  the  University  or  in  the 
highest  class  of  the  Arsakion.  Young 
men  who  have  to  enter  early  upon 
active  life  seldom  go  beyond  the  highest 
daas  of  the  Gymnasium  of  their  dis- 
trict This,  however,  is  no  vulgar 
levelling  feeling,  for,  although  it  suf- 
fices to  secure  equality  before  the  law 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  educational 
and  every  other  national  advantage, 
including  a  perfectly  o^  career  in 
the  public  service,  there  is  no  country 
where  families  which  have  established 
a  claim  upon  the  national  gratitude  are 
more  respected  than  they  are  in  Greece. 

**The  large  private  donations  and 
bequests  for  the  establishment  of  edu- 
cational and  other  public  institutions 
are  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  modem 
Greece  that  a  full  statement  of  them 
would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  na- 
tional unity  of  this  race  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  may  happen 
to  bo  sojourning.  Even  the  passing 
stranger  cannot  fail  to  see  signs  of  a 
prevailing  spirit  of  munificenoe.  A 
beautiful  new  Academy  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  BeUes  Letirea,  and  a 
Polytechnic  School,  including  a  new 
National  Museum,  are  rising  by  the 
side  of  the  University,  both  of  them 
gifts  of  patriotic  Greeks. 

When  the  pupils  in  the  male  and 
female  schools  have  been  suffidentiy 
matured  in  the  language  as  it  is  ac- 
tually spoken,  the  charming  popular 
style  of  Xenophon  is  impressed  upon 
them;  and  the  patronesses  of  our 
ladies'  colleges  wul  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Thukydeedes  (eovicu5tSi}s),  as 
they  call  mm,  is  read  by  the  most 
advanced  ijupils  of  the  Arsakion.  The 
pronundatLon  is  entirely  according  to 


those  accents  which  in  England  we 
are  fiogged  for  not  knowing,  and  are 
flogged  again  if  we  give  practical 
application  to  them.  It  was  delight- 
fal  to  hear  Greek  treated  as  a  living 
language,  and  to  gather  new  illustra- 
tions of  its  genius  every  day  from 
newspapers,  debates,  songs,  and  even 
from  advertisements  and  street  cries. 
Owine  to  the  lamentable  waste  of  time 
caused  by  our  antiquated'  mode  of 
teaching  Greek  in  England,  the  study 
itself  is  in  danger ;  but  our  boys  would 
go  further  in  a  month  than  tiiey  now 
do  in  a  year,  if,  instead  of  plodding 
over  grammar,  and  grinding  iambics, 
they  learned  Greek  as  they  do  French 
and  Hindustani^  in  which  they  might 
have  the  assistance  of  careftilly-selected 
masters  from  the  University  of  Athens, 
who  would  teach  it  in  the  spirit  of  a 
modem  language." 

The  Ohservatoryy  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  N.  of  the  Pnyz,  is,  with  its  in- 
struments, the  offering  to  his  countiy 
of  the  late  Baron  Sina,  a  wealthy  Greek 
gentieman,  long  one  of  the  principal 
bankers  of  Vienna.  It  is  conducted  by 
the  very  distinguished  German  astro- 
nomer, Dr.  Julius  Schmidt. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  (BovX-fi)  is 
in  course  of  constmction.  The  de- 
puties for  the  mean  time  sit  in  a  tem- 
porary building  on  the  boulevard. 

The  PcUaoe,  commenced  in  1836, 
and  terminated  in  1843,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  building  in  Athens.  It  is 
situated  on  a  gentie  eminence,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  and  faces  a 
square  which  is  about  |  of  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  a  huge 
quadrangular  building,  of  which  the 
sides  are  300  and  280  ft.  long.  There 
are  two  internal  courts,  separated  from 
each  other  by  two  enormous  and  highly- 
decorated  salons,  used  for  ball-rooms, 
and  on  state  occasions.  The  front  of 
the  palace  has  a  portico  of  Pentelic 
marble;  ihe  frontispiece  towards  the 
front,  and  all  the  window-frames,  cor^ 
nices,  angles,  plinths,  &c.,  as  well  as  a 
colonnade  on  the  S.  side,  are  of  the 
same  material,  but  the  massive  w»Us 
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are  of  broken  limestone  fiftced  with 
cement.  The  royal  apartments  aze 
deoorated  in  the  style  of  Mnnich,  and 
one  hall  has  a  series  of  Greek  portraits 
and  historic  pictures.  There  is  a  chapel 
fox  the  king,  and  also  a  chapel  for  uie 
queen.  The  palace  is  shown  hy  tickets, 
which  can  be  procured  on  application 
by  a  valet-de-place,  but  it  poesesses  few 
remarkable  attractions.  Attached  to 
the  palace  ' is  a  gsurden,  designed  by 
Queen  Amalie,  very  prettily  hiid  out, 
and  which  is  open  to  the  public  &om 
4  to  7  o'clock  each  afternoon.  From 
eome  points  within  it  beautifid  views 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  the  Arch  of  Ha- 
drian, Hymettus,  Lycabettus,  &o. 

It  was  on  the  square  in  front  of 
the  palace  that  the  people  and  troops 
aaaembled  on  Septemb^  ^,  1843,  and 
ronained  for  ten  hours  without  com- 
mittiuR  the  smaUest  act  of  violence  or 
bloodwed.  After  much  hesitation. 
King  Otho  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
the  liberal  leaders^  and  signed  the  Gon- 
fititutional  Charter ;  calling  at  the  same 
time  a  national  convention,  and  forming 
a  new  ministry.  Full  details  of  these 
events  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Finla/s 
'History  of  the  Greek  Bevolution,' 
which  no  English  or  American  visitor 
to  Greece  should  ML  to  peruse  ere 
leaving  the  country. 

There  are  several  public  bmldings 
besides  those  already  described;  the 
Barracks,  the  CivU  Hovpiial,  the  MUi- 
tary  Hotpitai,  the  AjsyUm  for  Blind 
Penons,  which  establishment,  near 
the  University,  will  repay  a  visit,  the 
Theatre  (where  plays  and  operas  are 
sometimes  given  by  foreign  per- 
formers), &c.  Close  to  the  University 
a  very  handsome  building  is  being 
erected,  at  the  cost  of  the  present 
Baron  Sina,  of  Pentelic  marble,  which 
is  intended  for  the  sittinsfs  of  the 
NaUofuU  Academy.  Two  handsome 
marble  edifices  are  likewise  in  the 
course  of  construction  by  the  Patissia 
Boad — the  one  for  a  Musetm,  the 
other  for  a  Polytechnic  School,  The 
principal  thoroughfiaies  are  Hermes 
Street  and  jSiolus  Street,  which  In- 
tem^et  efuih  other  at  right  angles 
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nearly  at  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  former  is  parallel  with  the  Acro- 
polis, and  divides  Athens  into  two 
almost  equal  jparts ;  the  latter  runs 
across  the  city  from  S.  to  N.,  be- 
ginning at  the  Temple  of  the  Winds 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  Bazaar 
or  Market  Street,  so  called  from  its 
containing  the  shops  for  the  supply  of 
the  various  articles  required  hj  the 
population,  is  about  i  of  a  mile  in 
length,  branching  off  from  .^lus 
Street  The  principal  commodities 
exposed  for  sale  here  are  "caviar, 
onions,  tobacco,  black  olives,  figs,  rice, 
pipes  with  amber  mouth-pieces,  rich 
stufis,  silver-chased  pistols,  dirks,  belts, 
and  embroidered  waistcoats."  The 
houses  in  the  principal  streets  are 
generally  built  in  the  modem  Ger- 
man style.  The  minor  streets  of 
Athens  are  hardly  deserving  of  the 
name,  being  merely  narrow  lanes,  dis- 
playing a  contempt  for  regularity.  The 
population  is,  in  outward  appearance 
at  lesflt,  more  heterogeneous  in  its 
composition  than  that  of  any  other 
town  of  its  size.  Greeks,  in  their 
splendid  national  costume,  are  jostled 
in  the  streets  by  islanders  and  Le- 
vantines, by  foreign  naval  officers  from 
the  vessels  of  war  in  the  Pir»us,  by 
French,  Italian,  and  German  artists, 
merchants,  and  travellers.  European 
shops  invite  purchasers  by  the  side  of 
Eastern  bazaars ;  coffee-houses,  billiard- 
rooms,  and  restaurants  are  open  in  all 
directions.  The  mixture  of  its  popula- 
tion bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
curious  contrasts  presented  by  the  city 
itself.  The  same  half-acre  of  ground 
sometimes  contains  two  or  three  re- 
maining columns  of  an  ancient  portico, 
a  small  Byzantine  chapel  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  a  dilapidated  Venetian  watch- 
tower,  a  ruinous  Turkish  mosque, 
with  its  accompanying  cypress  and 
palm-trees,  and  a  modem  fashionable 
residence;  thus  distinctly  exhibiting 
the  different  phaaes  of  the  varied  ex- 
istence of  this  celebrated  city. 

The  most  interesting  relics  of  tiMcfo- 
mval  Athens  are  the  few  churohes 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
Bevolution.  In  the  time  of  Justinian, 
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Athens  poflsessed  300  chnrches ;  the 
prinoipal  of  those  still  remaining  ore 

1.  The  old  Cathedral— <me  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens  of  the  By- 
zantine style— is  bnilt  of  massive 
blocks  of  white  marble,  some  of  which 
were  taken  from  pagan  temples.  A 
frieze  mnning  along  the  front  is  curi- 
ously carved,  and  a  beautiful  antique 
fragment,  consisting  of  two  metopes 
and  two  triglyphs,  surmounts  the  arch 
over  the  door.  The  interior  was  covered 
with  paintings,  of  which  traces  remain. 
Gouchaud  i*Chcnz  cCEglites  Byxan- 
tines  en  Griee*)  assigns  this  church 
to  the  6th  centy.  a.d.  Too  small  to 
serve  as  the  metropolitan  church  of  the 
Hellenic  capital,  this  curious  build- 
ing has  been  unused  since  the  Re- 
ToTution.  It  contains  the  embalmed 
remains  of  the  martyred  Patriarch 
Gregorius,  which  are  displayed  on  feast 
days  *  The  new  CkUhedral  contains 
some  handsome  columns  of  Pentelicus 
marble,  but  is  built  rather  after  the 
Basilican  than  the  Byzantine  modeL 
The  service  at  the  Cathedral  on  Sun- 
days and  festivals  is  at  8  aji.,  lasting 
2  hrs. ;  and  at  4  p.m .  (see  Gutbral 

iNTRODCCrnON,  w). 

2.  The  Church  of  BL  Theodore  is 
the  most  complete  and  best  preserved 
Byzantine  church  in  Athens.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  with  courses  of  brick. 

"The  largest  and  finest  of  the 
Athenian  churches,"  says  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  **is  that  of  ^,  Nioodemtu;  but 
even  its  size  is  very  insignificant,  its 
extreme  breadth  being  only  45  ft, 
and  its  length  62  ft. ;  and  the  dome, 
which  is  supported  on  8  piers,  21 
ft.  in  diameter.  Still  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  building  internally  is 
is  such  that  considerate  architectural 
effect  is  obtained  even  with  these  small 
dimensions,  and  the  points  of  support 
are  so  proportioned  to  the  mass  as  to 
give  it  a  very  monumental  character. 
The  exterior  is  also  pleasing,  though 
the  absence  of  a  oomioe  gives  it  an 

*  A  Btetae  of  the  Pl&triarch,  now  bdng  eze- 
cated,  wiU  be  erected  In  front  of  the  Univenlty. 
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unfinished  appearance,  and  the  outline 
of  the  roof,  except  the  dome,  is  not 
seen.  The  result  of  this  part  is  cer- 
tainly unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  both  as  to  style  and  dimen- 
sions, of  several  hundred  buildings 
erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  Greek 
Ohurch  during  the  middle  ages,  before 
the  Western  style  began  to  re-act  upon 
the  architecture  of  the  East."  This 
church  has  been  given  to  Russia,  and 
has  been  beantifuUy  restored. 

4.  Kapnioaria  is  a  well-preseryed 
and  picturesque  Byzantine  church,  in 
the  middle  of  Hermes  Street. 

5.  !Z%6  Church  of  (he  AngeU  (AertS- 
fMToi)j  with  some  fr^h  fresco  paintings, 
is  about  1  m.  from  Athens  on  the  rood 
to  Pentelicus. 

Character  of  the  Athenians.'^The 
modem  Athenians,  like  the  ancient, 
have  been  noted  among  their  own 
countrymen  for  their  quickness,  viva- 
city, and  restlessness.  Plunged  for 
centuries  in  barbarism,  and  subject  to 
the  galling  yoke  of  a  foreign  despotism, 
it  is  not  suiprising  if  they  inherited 
many  vices.  But  nationality  and  the 
light  of  civilization  will,  we  trust,  ere 
long  render  them  worthy  denizens  of 
the  soil,  unde  humanitae,  doctrincL, 
reUgio,  fruges,  jura,  legea  ortm  atque  in 
omnee  terrae  distributse  putantur. 

The  women  of  Athens  are,  in  general, 
anything  but  remarkable  for  their 
beauty.  Ladies  of  the  higher  ranks 
usually  dress  in  the  fiishions  of  Western 
Europe.  As  a  description  of  their 
manners  under  the  Turkish  r^me  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
we  extract  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  'Maid  of  Athens'  and 
her  fleunily,  from  the  travels  of  the  late 
artist,  Mr.  H.  Williams,  who  lodged, 
as  Lord  Byron  did,  in  the  house  of 
Theodora  Maori: — 

"  Our  servant,  who  had  gone  before 
to  procure  accommodation,  met  us  at 
the  gate,  and  conducted  us  to  Theo- 
dora Macri,  the  Gonsulina's,  where  we 
at  present  live.  This  lady  is  the  widow 
of  the  consul,  and  has  three  lovely 
daughters;  the  eldest  celebrated  for 
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her  beauty,  and  said  to  be  the  '  Maid 
of  Athens'  of  Lord  Byion.  Their 
apartment  is  immediately  opposite  to 
ours,  and,  if  you  could  see  them,  as 
we  do  now,  through  the  gently  waving 
aromatic  plants  before  our  window, 
Tou  would  leave  your  heart  in  Athens. 
Thmsa  (the  *  Maid  of  Athens'),  Ga- 
tijica,  and  Mariana  are  of  middle 
stature.   On  the  crown  of  the  head  of 
ea(^  is  a  red  Albanian  skull-cap,  with 
s  blae  tassel  spread  out  and  fastened 
down  like  a  star.  Near  the  edge  or 
bottom  of  the  skull-cap  is  a  handker- 
chief of  various  colours  bound  round 
their  temples.    The  youngest  wears 
her  hair  loose,  fidling  on  her  shoulders, 
the  hair  behind  descending  down  the 
back  nearly  to  the  waist,  and,  as  usual, 
mixed  with  silk.    The  two  eldest 
generally  have  their  hair  bound,  and 
fitstened  under  the  handkerchief.  Their 
upper  robe  is  a  pelisse  edged  with  fur, 
hanging  loose  down  to  the  ankles; 
below  IS  a  handkerchief  of  muslin 
eovering  the  bosom,  and  terminating 
at  the  waist,  which  is  short;  under 
that  a  gown  of  striped  silk  or  muslin, 
with  a  gore  round  the  swell  of  the 
loins,  fiUiing  in  front  in  giaoeful  negli- 
gence; white  stockings  and  yellow 
aiippen  complete  their  attire.  The 
two  eldest  have  black,  or  dark,  hair 
UDd  eyes ;  their  visage  oval,  and  com- 
plexion somewhat  pale,  witn  teeth  of 
daszling  whiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
founded  and  noses  straight,  rather 
inclined  to  aquiline.  The  youngest, 
Mariana,  is  ve^  fiur,  her  &!ce  not  so 
finely-rounded,  but  has  a  gayer  expres- 
sion than  her  sisters,  whose  counte- 
nances, except  when  the  converBation 
has  something  of  mirth  in  it,  may  be 
said  to  be  ratber  pensive.  Their  per- 
sons are  elegant,  and  their  manners 
pleasing  and  ladylike^  such  as  would 
be  Hascmating  in  any  country.  They 
possess  very  considerable  powers  of 
o(Xiversation,  and  their  minds  seem  to 
be  more  instructed  than  those  of  the 
Greek  women  in  general   With  such 
attractioDs,  it  would  indeed  be  remark- 
able if  they  did  not  meet  with  great 
attentions  from  the  travellers  who  occsr 
sionally  are  resident  in  Athens.  They 
nt  in  the  eastern  style,  a  little  re- 


clined, with  their  limbs  gathered  under 
them  on  the  divan,  and  without  shoes. 
Their  employments  are  the  needle, 
tambouring,  and  reading.'*  The  '  Maid 
of  Athens  is  now  Mrs.  Black  (1871), 
and  is  reduced  to  very  indigent  cir- 
cumstances. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  modem  Athens,  we  shall 
proceed  to  ^ve  a  brief  but  systematic 
account  of  its  situation,  history,  anti- 
quities, &c.  A  full  illustration  of  this 
part  of  our  subject  would,  of  course, 
require  volumes.  Besides  the  admir- 
able article  'Atiienie'  in  Dr.  Smith's 
*'  Dictionary  of  An.  Geog.,'  we  refer  the 
traveller  also  to  Leaked  *  Topo^phy 
of  Athens,'  and  '  Demi  of  Attica,'  to 
Wordsworth's  *  Athens  and  Attica,'  to 
Dean  Stanley's  admirable  'Essay  on 
Greek  Topography,'  and  to  Penrose's 
'  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture.' 
These  works  will  afford  all  necessary 
information.  Travellers  will  find  in 
the  Library  of  the  University  the 
means  of  consulting  the  best  works 
respecting  the  History,  the  Archieo- 
logy,  l^e  Botany,  &c.  io.,  of  Greece. 
An  order  firom  the  Conservator  of 
Antiquities,  is,  properly  speaking,  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  Acropolis, 
and  is  granted  on  application ;  but  a 
small  fee  to  the  veterans  of  the  Revo- 
lution who  are  quartered  there  will 
generally  serve  the  same  purpose.  If 
the  weather  be  fiivouiable,  a  moonlight 
visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Acropolis. 

The  following  plan  for  the  disposal 
of  4  days  in  Athens  and  its  vicinity 
may  here  be  given : 

1.  See  the  sunrise  from  the  Acro- 
polis ;  visit  the  monuments  there : 
then  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyz,  the 
Temple  of  Theseus,  the  Monument  of 
Phiiopappus,  the  Odeum  of  Herodes, 
the  Dionysiao  Theatre,  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  01ympiu8,the  lussua,  the  Foun- 
tain of  Gailirmoe,  the  Panathenaic  Sta- 
dium, the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  the  Monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates,  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  the  Agora,  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian. 
These  objects  lie  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  each  other;  and  there  is 
little  of  modem  or  modissval  interest 
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to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the 
antiquitiea. 

2.  Drive, — 1  mile  to  Golonos,  the  low 
white  hill  to  the  N.  of  Athens,  scene 
of  one  of  the  plays  of  Sophodes; 
and  his  birthplaoe.  On  an  adjoin- 
ing eminence  there  is  a  monument 
of  white  marble  in  memory  of  the 
German  scholar  and  antiqnaiy,  K.  O. 
Mailer,  who  died  of  fever  in  Greece, 
a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  classical  re- 
search. There  is  a  good  view  of 
Athens,  with  its  plain,  the  Gulf,  and 
the  mountains,  from  the  white  brow 
of  Golonos."  Thence  drive  through 
the  neighbouring  olive-groves  of  the 
Academyy  watered  by  the  Eephissns, 
and  so  to  the  Pats  of  Daphne.  Then 
proceed  to  the  Pirtsue,  and  drive  round 
by  the  tomb  of  Themistodee,  and  the 
harbours  of  Munychia  and  Phalerum. 
From  the  latter  return  straight  to 
Athens. 

3.  Marathon  (20  m.)  and  back ;  with 
a  relay  of  horses,  or  in  a  carriage  as 
far  as  £epAima,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
Pentolicus,  and  nearly  half-wav.  Go 
by  Yranik  and  return  b^  the  village  of 
Marathon.  The  best  view  of  the  plain 
is  from  the  hill  in  descending  to  Yiank 

4.  On  this  day  one  may  go  up 
either  Pentdiout  or  Hymettm,  or  drive 
in  a  carriage  to  Megara  and  back.  If 
you  go  up  PentelicuB,  you  see  the 
marble  quarries,  and  enjoy  a  splendid 
view  of  Euboea,  the  Euripus,  Mara- 
thon, and  all  Attica.  If  you  go  up 
Hymettus,  you  have  a  good  view  of 
Athens,  and  of  the  three  plains  of 
Attica.  You  can  ride  all  the  way  up 
Pentelicus  (in  4  hrs,  from  Athens), 
and  nearly  all  the  way  up  Hymettus. 
During  the  hot  months  one  may  with 
advantage  drive  out  to  Pentelicus 


after  dinner,  sleep  at  the  monastery, 
where  a  clean,  furnished  room  is  kept 
for  visitors,  and  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  by  sunrise  next  mommg. 
One  may  thus  be  back  in  Athens  by 

10  AJf. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  at  a  moderate 
expense  of  time  and  money  what  is 
best  worth  seeing,  should  then,  if  the 
dates  be  suitable,  take  the  steamer, 
which  leaves  the  Pineus  once  a  week 
for  Nauplia  and  the  ports  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  starts  at  6  a.h. 
and  reaches  Nauplia  in  the  after- 
noon, having  called  at  several  island 
ports— ^gina,  Poros,  Hydra,  and 
Spetzia. 

As  a  steamer  sets  out  on  its  return 
to  the  PiroBus  early  next  morning,  the 
traveller,  if  rotuming  by  it,  would 
only  have  time  to  see  Nauplia  and  the 
fortress  of  Palamedes.  The  day  of 
departure  of  the  steamer  from  the 
Pirffius  for  Nauplia  (1871)  is  Mondav 
and  if  one  have  4  days  at  one's  disposiJ, 
this  time  may  be  most  advantageously 
spent  by  going  from  Nauplia  in  2  days 
to  Corinth,  stopping  over  the  interven- 
ing ^ht  at  Nemea,  and  returning  on 
the  Thursday  from  Calam^ki  to  the 
PiTBBUs.*  We  can  from  our  own  ex- 
perience most  strongly  recommend  this 
excursion,  which  includes  a  visit  to 
Tiryns^  Argos,  Larissa,  MykensB,  the 
temple  of  Nemea,  and  an  ascent  of 
the  Acrocorinthus,  as  well  as  two  de- 
lightful days'  sailing.  For  details  see 
Routes  Corfu  to  Athens"  and 
"  Athens  to  Nauplia,*'  &c.  The  4  days' 
excursion  from  Athens,  including  cost 
of  escort,  may  be  made  for  about  52. 
each  person  for  a  party  of  three  or  four 
persons. 

I 

*  This  route  may  be  reveraed,  the  traveller 
.  going  from  the  PiramB  on  Wednefiday  night  or 
'  on  Sunday  morning  to  CMnmAi  and  returning 
I  hv  Noaplta.  leaving  that  port  on  the  following 
ToMday  morning  at  2  o'clock. 
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B.— ANCIENT  ATHENS. 

I.  SUwUton.—U,  HUtary.—UI,  Division,  extenty  jHOpuUUior^  Ao.—IV,  Tono- 
arafhy  and  general  Swrvey  oj  the  AeropoUs.  (1.  Temple  of  Victory — 2.  The 
Propylxa—S.  The  Parthenon-4.  The  JSreehtheum,)-'\,  Topography  of  the 
Atty  \iarv),  1.  2%e  Hordogi%m  of  Andronicus  Chfrrhesteg,  or  Temple  of 
the  Winde" — 2.  Gate  of  A&ena  Archegetie — 3.  Qymnaeium  of  Hadrian — 
4.  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy— 5.  The  Theaeum—^,  Hill  of  the  Nymphe—7,  The 
Pnyx—8,  The  Agorar-9.  The  Muaeum— 10.  The  Fountain  of  CaUirrhoS— 
11.  The  Panaihemic  Stadiwn^l2.  The  Olympieum—13.  Arch  of  Hadrianr- 
14.  The  Choragie  Monwneni  of  Lmicraiee — 15.  The  Dionytiae  Theatre — 
16.  The  Odeum  of  Herodee  or  UegtOa— 17.  The  Areopague— 18.  The 
Keramieus,  Academyy  dec. — 19.  Other  mcnumente^  Aqueduct  of  Hadrian^  &c, 
YL  PirtBue,  and  the  PoH  Towns  {Suburbs).— YU.  Environs  of  Athens. 
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I.  Situation. — Afhens  la  sitiiated 
about  5  miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  cen- 
tral plain  of  Attica,  which  is  bounded 
on  ue  N.W.  hj  Mt  Fames,  on  the 
N.E.  hy  Pentelicus,  on  the  S.E.  by 
Hymettos,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mt.  ^ 
^galeoe.  On  the  S.  it  is  open  to 
the  Gulf  of  Salamis.  The  most  pro- 
minent eminence  in  the  plain  is  a 
conical  peak,  surmounted  by  a  ehapel 
of  St.  George,  formerly  identified  'with 
Uke  Anchesmus  of  Pausanias,  but  now 
generally  called  by  its  more  famous 


name,  Lycabettus.  This  hill  is  to  the 
Grecian  capital  what  Vesuyius  is  to 
Naples,  or  Arthur's  Seat  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  from  its  summit  Athens  and 
its  neighbourhood  lie  unrolled  before 
the  eye  as  in  a  map.  To  the  S.W.  of 
Lycabettus  are  four  eminences,  all  of 
which  were  included  in  ancient  Athens. 
Of  these  the  nearest  to  Lycabettus  is 
the  AoROFOLiB,  a  rock  rising  to  a  height 
of  about  350  feet  above  the  plain, 
with  a  flat  summit  more  or  less  1000  ft 
long  from  E.  to  W.,  by  500  broad  from 
N.  to  S.  Lnmediately  W.  by  N.  of  the 
Acropolis  is  a  lower  eminence  of  irre- 
gular form,  the  Abeopaqus.  The  hill 
to  the  W.  by  S.  is  the  Pmrx,  and  to 
the  6.W.  is  a  fourth  hiU,  the  Museum. 
On  the  S.E.  of  the  dtV  runs  the  lus- 
sus,  and  on  the  W.  the  Kephibus,  rivu- 
lets which  become  nearly  ^y  in 
summer.  They  fall  into  the  Saronio 
Gulf,  near  the  three  ancient  ports, 
Pimus,  Munychia|.  and  Phalemm,  or 
are  swallowed  up  by  marshes. 

The  Athenian  sou  and  climate  exer- 
cised a  very  important  influence  upon 
the  buildinp^s  of  the  city  and  on  the 
maimers  of  its  inhabitants.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  the  meanness  of  their 
houses,  and  the  defects  of  their  streets 
and  domestic  architecture;  hence  it 
was  that  the  Athenian  jpeople  wor- 
shipped, legislated,  and  witnessed  dra- 
matic representations,  under  the  open 
sky.  The  clearness  and  brilliant  colour- 
ing of  the  atmosphere,  the  flood  of  fire 
with  which  the  marble  columns,  the 
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mountams,  and  the  sea  are  bathed  hj 
an  Athenian  snnset,  the  violet  hue 
which  Hymettua  assumes  in  the  even- 
ing bW,  In  contnwt  to  the  glowing 
rode  of  LycabettuB  and  the  ros^  Pen- 
telicua,  have  been  felt  and  adnured  by 
ancient  and  modem  poets.  Euripides 
describes  his  oonntiTmen  as  '^ever 
lightly  tripping  through  an  ether  of 
surprising  brightness"  {Medea,  825); 
and  Milton  thus  sums  up  (*  Paradise 
Begained,'  lib.  iv.)  the  characteristics 
of  the  climate  and  scenery,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  immortal  associations,  of 
Athens: — 

Where  on  theiBgean  shore  a  dty  standi, 
Built  nobly,  pun  the  air,  and  liglU  the  M; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Qrcece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famoas  wits 
Or  hospitable^  In  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  sabarban,  stadioos  walks  and  shades. 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement^  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  Industrious  murmur,  oft  Invites 
To  studious  musing;  there  lUssos  rolls 
His  whispering  stream  within  the  walls;  there 
view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages;  his,  who  bred 
Oreat  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
I^oeum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next: 
There  Shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
fiv  voice  or  hand;  and  various-measured  verse. 
MicXiaxk  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 
And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung. 
Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  called, 
Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own : 
Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  monl  pmdenoe,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  sententioas  precepts,  wbdle  ihcj  treat 
Of  Cite,  and  diance,  and  change  in  human  life. 
High  actions  and  high  passions  best  deecriUng : 
Thence  to  the  ftmous  orators  repair, 
Those  andents,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierae  democratie. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  ftalmined  over  Qreeoe 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne: 
To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
I>>om  heaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  house 
Of  Socrates;  see  there  his  tenement. 
Whom  well-inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men ;  fhmi  whose  mouth  issued  f<xth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academies  old  and  new,  with  those 
Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe. 

A  quotation  from  one  English  poet 
suggests  others,  and  the  following 
lines  will  be  read  with  interest  at 
Athens,  as  conveying  an  accurate  pio 
ture  of  »  sunset  there  :^ 
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Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  hli  race  be  mn 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun; 
Not,  as  in  northern  cUmes,  obscurely  brif^ 
But  one  undonded  blaae  of  living  llj^t ! 
O'er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  It  glows. 
On  old  .£gina's  rock,  and  Hydra's  isle^ 
The  God  of  Gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shines 
lliough  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  ftst  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unoonquered  Salamis  I 
Their  axure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deraly  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance  ; 
And  tendereat  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till  deeply  shaded  fh>m  the  land  and  deep, 
BeUnd  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  thus  describes 
Athens  of  the  year  181 9 : —  i 

*^  Those  who  expect  to  see  in  Athens 
only  the  more  splendid  and  obvious 
testimonies  of  its  former  state,  will  bo 
agreeably  difiappointed.  The  Parthe- 
non, the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  Fro- 
pylflBa,  are   mdividually   the  most 
s&iking  objects;  yet  it  may  perhaps 
be  added  that  they  have  been  less  in- 
teresting singly  than  in  their  combined 
relation  to  that  wonderful  grouping 
of  nature  and  art  which  gives  its  pecu- 
liarity to  Athens,  and  renders  the 
scenery  of  this  spot  something  which 
is  ever  unique  to  the  eye  and  recollec- 
tion.  Here,  if  anywhere,  there  is  a 
certain  genius  of  the  place,  which 
unites  and  eives  a  character  and 
colouring  to  the  whole ;  and  it  is  fu> 
ther  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  genius 
loci  is  one  which  strikingly  connects 
the  modem  Athens  with  the  city  of 
former  days,   ^very  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  may  be  recognised 
as  harmonious  and  beautiful  in  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  furnishing 
Ihose  features  which  are  consecrated 
by  ancient  description,  by  the  history 
of  heroic  actions,  and  still  more  as  the 
scene  of  those  celebrated  schools  of 
phQosophy  which  have  transmitted 
their  influence  to  every  succeeding 
age.   The  stranger  who  is  unable  to 
appreciate  the  architectural  beauties  of 
the  temples  of  Athens,  yet  can  admire 
the  splendid  assemblage  they  form  in 
their  position,  outline,  and  colouring, 
can  troce  out  the  pictures  of  the  poets 
in  the  vale  of  Cephissus,  the  hill  of 
Colonos,  and  the  ridge  cf  HymettaSf 
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can  look  on  one  Bide  on  the  sea  of 
flalamiH,  on  the  other  on  the  heights  of 
Phyls.  Nowhere  is  antiquity  so  well 
sabetantiated  as  at  Athens,  or  its  out- 
line more  completely  filled  up  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  imagmation." 

In  Athenian  landscape  simplicity 
of  oatline  and  colouring  combines 
with  magnificence  of  form  and  ex- 
tent It  cannot  be  called  rich  sceneiy, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  olive- 
grove  of  the  plain,  the  landscape  is 
devoid  of  wood.  An  air  of  repose  is 
one  of  its  chief  characteristics;  the 
form  of  the  hills,  and  the  plain  ter- 
minating in  the  Bay  of  Saliunis,  con- 
tribute to  produoe  this  efiect,  which  is, 
however,  to  be  ascribed  more  particu- 
larly to  the  eye  always  finding  a  rest- 
ing-place on  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
rains  covering  its  summit 

n.  History.— The  pdtiUeaJl  history 
of  Athens  forms  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  history  of  Greece,  but  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 
All  that  can  be  here  attempted  is  a 
sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  the  City, 

The  most  ancient  nart  of  Atiiens,  the 
Aeropoiia,  is  said  to  have  been  bmlt  by 
the  mythical  Oecrops,  but  the  city 
is  supposed  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  Theseus,  who  united  the  indepen- 
dent tribes  of  Attica  into  one  state, 
and  made  Athens  the  capital.  In  his- 
torical times,  the  first  attempt  to 
embellish  the  city  was  made  by  Pisi- 
Btratus  and  bis  sons  (b.o.  560-514;,  who, 
like  many  de^ts,  erected  temples 
and  other  pubUo  buildings.  A  new 
era  b^ns  with  the  Persian  war. 
Athens  was  reduced  to  ashes  bv  Xerxes, 
but  was  soon  rebuilt  and  fortified  under 
the  administiation  of  Themistocles,and 
was  adorned  with  public  buildings  by 
Gimon,  and  especially  by  Pericles,  in 
whoeetime(B.c.  460-429)  it  reached  its 
greatest  Bi>lendour.  By  the  proceeds 
of  the  spoils  acquired  in  the  Persian 
war ;  by  the  contributions  of  the  sub- 
ject states;  and  by  the  stUl  more  im- 
portant assistance  of  Phidias,  and  a 
group  of  the  greatest  sculptors  and 
architects  whom  the  world  has  known, 
Fancies  W99  enabled  to  carry  his  noble 
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designs  into  execution,  and  to  be- 
queath to  his  country  monuments 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  These  have  sufiered 
cruelly  from  earthquakes  and  war, 
and  firom  centuries  of  injury  and  spo- 
liation, but  they  still  continue  the 
grandest,  the  most  interesting,  and 
some  of  them  tiie  most  perfect,  relics 
of  antiquity  that  exist,  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  Buperiori^  of  the  Athen- 
nians  in  taste  and  genius  over  every 
other  people. 

The  Peloponnesian  War  put  a  stop 
to  the  embellishment  of  Atnens.  On 
the  capture  of  the  city  in  b.c.  404, 
the  fortifications  and  Long  Walls  were 
destroyed  by  the  Lacedemonians ;  but 
they  were  restored  by  Conon  in  b.c. 
398,  after  his  great  victory  off  Gnidus. 
The  public  buildings  were  repaired 
and  biaautifled  after  this  period ;  and 
though  its  suburbs  were  ravaged  in 
B.O.  200  by  the  last  Philip  of  Mace- 
don«  Athens  continued  under  the 
Macedonians  and  under  the  Romans 
to  be  a  great  and  flourishing  city 
Having  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithn- 
dates,  it  was  captured  by  Sulla  b.o. 
86,  when  its  fortifications  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  its  privileges 
neatly  curtailed.  At  that  period, 
however,  and  during  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  it  continued 
to  be  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  tlie  Bomans 
were  accustomed  to  send  their  sons 
thither,  as  to  an  University.  Hadrian 
frequently  resided  in  the  city,  and 
adorned  it  with  many  new  buildings 
(a  d.  120-128) ;  and  his  example  was 
loUowed  b^  Herodes  Atticus,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus  and  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Athens  was  never  moro 
splendid  than  in  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines,  when  it  was  visited  by  Pau- 
sanias.  The  great  works  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  were  then  still  in  freshness 
and  perfection ;  nor  do  they  appear  to 
have  sufiered  materially  until  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Goths  under  Alaric  in 
A.D.  396.  The  pagan  re^gion  and  tho 
schools  of  philosophy  continued  to 
fiourish  at  Athens  until  the  time  of 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century,  when 
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the^  were  finally  abolished.  At  that 
penod  many  of  the  temples  were 
converted  into  churches.  The  temple 
of  the  Virgin-Goddess  became  a 
chmch  consecrated  to  the  Yiigin- 
Mother;  whilst  the  temple  of  the 
pagan  warrior  Theseus  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Christian  warrior  St. 
George. 

A  compendium  of  the  history  of 
the  city  will  be  found  In  Leake's 
Introduction  to  his  'Topography  of 
Athens,'  the  following  extracts  ttom 
which  will  be  read  with  especial  in- 
terest:— 

Homer,  the  earliest  of  Greek  his- 
torians, has  left  us  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  the  reality  of  those  &cts,  which 
are  not  obviously  fabulous,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  great  heroes  of  ancient 
Attic  story,  Erechtheus  and  Theseus. 
He  notices  the  temple  of  Erechtheus, 
and  those  periodical  sacrifices  of  an 
ox  and  a  sheep  (JR.,  ii.  546),  which  we 
know  to  have  Deen  performed  to  a  very 
late  pMoriod  of  Athenian  superstition; 
and,  in  confirmation  of  the  political 
reforms  of  Theseus,  instead  of  naming 
all  the  cities  of  Attica,  as  he  has  done 
in  tiie  other  provinces  of  Greece,  he 
speaks  of  Athens  alone,  and  of  the 
people  of  Erechtheus,  that  terrible 
ArifAos,  whose  first  specimen  of  tyranny 
and  ingratitude  was  the  banishment  of 
their  great  bencfieMstor  himself,  whom 
they  left  to  die  in  exile  in  the  island  of 

Seyms  During  the  six  or  seven 

centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  reign  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  been 
not  more  engaged  in  foreign  wars  or  in- 
ternal coDunotions  than  was  sufficient 
to  maintain  their  martial  spirit  and  free 
government,  both  of  which  were  essen- 
tial to  the  progress  made  by  them  in 
civilization,  oommeroe,  and  a  successful 
cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  change  of 
chief  magistrate  from  king  to  archon 
for  life,  then  to  decennial  and  to  an- 
nual archon,  indicates  that  gradual  in- 
crease first  of  aristocratical,  and  then 
of  popular  authority,  which  ended  in  a 
purely  democratical  government  .  .  . 
During  the  ages  which  elapsed  between 
the  reigns  of  Theseus  and  Pisistratus, 
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we  may  suppose  that  the  advance  of 
art  caused  the  altars  of  the  several 
deities,  whose  worship  had  been  esta- 
blished, to  be  converted  into  temples, 
or  their  temples  to  be  renewed  upon  a 
larger  and  more  elegant  plan.  A  body 
of  the  Pelasgic  nation,  distinguished 
as  Pelasgi,  l^heni,  or  j^n^ni, 
sought  refuge  in  Attica  ttom  their 
enemies,  and  were  employed  by  the 
Athenians  to  fortify  the  Gocropian 

hill  

"  By  establishing  a  public  library, 
and  by  editing  the  works  of  Homer, 
Pisistratus  and  his  sons  fixed  the 
Muses  at  Athens  ;  while  by  raising 
the  ouadrennial  revolution  of  tho 
Panatnenaic  festival  to  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  other  similar  assem- 
blies, and  by  upholding  it  during  their 
united  reigns  of  about  30  years,  they 
greatly  advanced  the  dignity  of  tho 
republic  among  the  states  of  Greece. 
....  Hitherto,  however,  the  progress 
of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  had 
scarcely  been  so  great  at  Athens  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
Sicvon,  Corinth,  ^gina,  Argos,  Thebes, 
and  Spafta.  Still  less  was  she  able 
to  bestow  that  encouragement  upon 
the  arts  which  they  received  in  the 
opulent  republics  of  Asia;  for,  although 
her  tenitory  was  more  extensive,  and 
her  resources  already  greater  than 
those  of  any  of  the  states  of  Greece 
Proper,  except  Sparta,  they  were  still 
insufficient  to  bestow  adequate  orna- 
ment upon  a  city  which  was  already 
the  most  populous  in  Greece.  It  was 
to  an  event  the  most  unlikely  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result,  that  Athens  was 
indebted  for  a  degree  of  internal  beauty 
and  splendour,  wnich  no  other  Grecian 
city  ever  attained.  The  King  of  Per- 
sia, in  directing  against  Greece  an 
expedition  of  a  magnitude  unparalleled 
in  the  operations  of  one  nation  against 
another,  made  the  capture  of  Athens 
his  principal  object  His  success  was 
most  fortunate  for  the  Athenians ;  for 
by  forcing  them  to  concentrate  all 
their  exeitions  in  their  fleet,  in  which 
they  were  as  superior  in  numbers  to 
any  of  the  other  states  of  Greece  as 
they  were  in  skill  to  the  Persians,  it 
led  to  thdr  acquisition  of  the  chief 
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hononr  of  hayinfc  obliged  Xerxes  to 
retum  in  disgrace  to  Penda^  followed 
by  such  a  degree  of  influence  in  Greece, 
tnat  even  the  rivals  of  Athens  were 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  to  her 
the  future  conduct  of  the  war,  now 
become  exclusively  naval.  By  these 
means  the  Athenians  acquired  an  in- 
creasing oonunand  over  the  resources 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  islands,  as 
well  as  of  the  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia,  Ifacedonia,  and  Thraee;  and 
thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
destruction  of  their  city  rendered  it 
necessaiy  for  them  to  renew  all  their 
principal  buildings,  fortune  gave  them 
sufficient  means  both  to  maintain  their 
ascendency  in  Greece,  and  to  apply  a 
part  of  the  wealth  at  their  command 
in  the  indulgence  of  their  taste  and 
magnificence.  The  same  sources  of 
wealth  continuing,  and  even  increas- 
ing during  the  half-century  which 
intervened  between  the  victory  of 
8alamis  and  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  buildings 
of  Athens  by  the  Persians  was  not  only 
fuUy  repaired,  but  those  new  and 
splendid  edifices  were  erected  which 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  Athens,  until  £urope  becoming  too 
unenlightened  to  be  sensible  of  the 
beauty  of  such  objects,  they  remained 
for  more  than  twelve  centuries  un- 
Imown  or  unnoticed;  Greece  itself 
during  all  the  latter  part  of  this  time 
having  been  the  prey  of  a  race  of 
Oriental  invaders  tar  more  barbarous 
than  those  of  ancient  times.  .... 

There  are  few  problems  more  diffi- 
cult of  solution  than  to  find  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  perfection  which  the 
Greeks  attained  in  the  elegant  arts, 
and  for  its  wide  diffusion  among  them 
during  several  centuries.  Something 
may  be  attributed  to  the  more  acute 
peiceptions,  to  the  more  beautiful 
forms  and  colours  of  animate  and  in- 
animate nature,  and  to  the  brighter 
skies  of  a  southern  climate.  Some- 
thing more  may  be  ascribed  to  cir- 
cumstances from  which  we  are  happy 
to  be  exempt ;  such  as  the  eager  col- 
lision of  rivalry  between  small  inde- 
pendent states,  the  excitement  given 
to  the  imagination,  and  the  encourag&- 
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ment  afforded  to  the  display  of  its 
powers  by  a  mythologv  closely  allied 
to  the  senses,  and  which  gave  the 
honours  of  divinity  to  the  productions 
of  the  artist :  even  with  these  advan- 
tages, to  arrive  at  the  productions  of 
the  age  of  Pericles  required  several 
centuries  of  trials  and  unprovements, 
during  which  extreme  dfligenoe  was 
applied  by  a  series  of  gifted  men  to 
one  pursuit,  which,  when  successful, 
obtamed  as  much  worldly  fame  and 
advantage  as  that  of  anus,  or  of  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  Without 
such  an  equalization  of  the  rewards  of 
genius  and  labour,  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  are  more  degraded  than 
encouraged  or  protected." 

During  the  Middle  Ages  Athens 
sank  into  a  provincial  town,  and  is 
rarely  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
writers.  After  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  1204, 
Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  ob- 
tained the  greater  part  of  Northern 
Greece,  which  he  governed  under  the 
title  of  King  of  Thessalonica.  He 
bestowed  Athens  as  a  Duchy  Ujpon 
one  of  his  followers,  a  Burgundian, 
named  Otho  de  la  Bocbe;  and  the 
city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  with  various  alternations  of 
fortune,  until  its  ^incorporation  with 
the  Turkish  empire  in  1456.  The 
Parthenon  was  now  converted  from  a 
church  into  a  mosque.  In  1687,  the 
buildings  on  the  Acropolis  suffered 
severe  injury  in  the  siege  by  tho 
Venetians  under  Moroeinl  Hitherto 
the  Parthenon  had  stood  almost  un- 
unured  for  2000  years;  Spon  and 
Wheler  visited  Athens  in  1675,  and 
have  left  an  account  of  it  as  it  then 
appeared ;  but  in  1687  it  was  reduced 
to  a  ruin  by  the  explosion  of  a  quan- 
tity of  powder  which  had  been  placed 
in  it  by  the  Turks. 

The  condition  of  Athens  at  the  close 
of  the  18th  century  is  thus  described 
by  Gibbon  (chap.  Ixii.) : — 

"  Athens,  though  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  her  former  self,  still  con- 
tains about  8000  or  10,000  inhabitants ; 
of  these,  three-fourths  are  Greeks  in 
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religion  and  langoage;  and  the  Turks, 
vho  compose  the  remainder,  have 
relaxed,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
citizens,  somewhat  of  the  pride  and 

fravity  of  their  national  character, 
he  olive-tree,  the  gift  of  Bfinenra, 
flourishes  in  Attica ;  nor  has  the  honey 
of  Mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of 
its  exquisite  flavour :  but  the  languid 
trade  is  monopolised  by  strangers; 
and  the  agriculture  of  a  barren  hmd  is 
abandoned  to  the  vagrant  Wallachians. 
The  Athenians  are  still  distinguished 
by  the  subtlety  and  aouteness  of  ttieir 
understandings :  but  these  qualities, 
unless  ennobled  by  freedom  and  en- 
lightened by  study,  will  degenerate 
into  a  low  and  selfish  cunning;  and 
it  is  a  proverbial  saying  of  the  coun- 
try, *  From  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica, 
the  Turks  of  Negropont,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord  deliver 
us  I'  This  artful  people  has  eluded 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  bashaws 
by  an  expedient  which  alleviates  their 
servitude  and  aggravates  their  shame. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  Athenians  chose  for  their  protector 
the  'Kislar  A^  or  chief  black  eunuch 
of  the  Seraglio.  This  Ethiopian  slave, 
who  possesses  the  Sultan's  ear,  conde- 
scends to  accept  the  tribute  of  30,000 
crowns :  his  lieutenant,  the  Waywode, 
whom  he  annually  confirms,  may  re- 
serve for  his  own  about  5  or  6000  more ; 
and  such  is  the  policy  of  the  citizens 
that  they  seldom  fail  to  remove  and 
punish  an  oppressive  governor.  Their 
private  differences  are  decided  by  the 
Archbishop,  one  of  the  richest  prelates 
of  the  Greek  Church,  since  he  possesses 
a  revenue  of  1000/.  sterling,  and  by  a 
tribunal  of  the  eight  geronti,  or  elders, 
chosen  in  the  ei^ht  (][uarters  of  the 
city.  The  noble  famihes  cannot  trace 
their  pedigree  above  300  yeairs,  but 
their  principal  members  are  distin- 
guished by  a  grave  demeanour,  a  fur 
cap,  and  the  lofty  appellation  of  arc^. 
By  some,  who  delight  in  the  contrast, 
the  modem  language  of  Athens  is  re- 

C anted  as  the  most  corrupt  and  bar- 
ns of  the  seventy  dialects  of  the 
vulgar  Greek  :  this  picture  is '  too 
darkly  coloured,  but  it  would  not  be 
easy,  in  the  country  of  Plato  and 
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Demosthenes,  to  find  a  reader,  or  a 
copy,  of  their  works.  The  Athenians 
walk  with  supine  indifference  amone 
the  glorious  ruins  of  antiquity;  and 
such  is  the  debasement  of  their  charac- 
ter, that  they  are  incapable  of  admir- 
ing the  genius  of  their  predecessors.** 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  moral 
and  material  aspect  of  Athens  since 
the  Revolution  with  that  so  graphically 
described  above.  The  town  of  the 
18th  centy.  haa  been  almost  com- 
pletely swept  away.  The  Acropolis  was 
again  used  as  a  fortress  during  the 
War  of  Independence  (1821-1827),  and 
suffered  severely  from  both  Greeks 
and  Turks.  It  was  the  scene  of  two 
devastating  sieges  and  of  repeated 
conflicts.  Mr.  Waddington  thus  de- 
scribes Athens  in  1824  : — **  The  mo- 
dem town  was  never  remarkable  for 
beauty  or  regularity  of  constraction: 
it  has  now  suffered  the  demolition  of 
about  one-third  of  its  buildings.  Many 
Turkish  houses  were  burned  by  the 
Greeks,  in  the  first  siege  of  the  Cita- 
del; many  Greek  houses  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  occupation  of  the 
place  by  Omar  Brioni  fan  Albanian 
general^;  and  many  of  both  have 
fallen  into  the  streets  from  mere 
neglect.  The  churches  and  mosques 
have  not  met  with  greater  mercy  in 
this  religious  war ;  and  even  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  have  not  been  allowed  to 
repose  in  security."  Again,  when  Dr. 
Wordsworth  visited  Greece  in  1832, 
he  recorded  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  building  at  Athens  in  so  perfect 
a  state  as  the  Temple  of  Theseus." 

In  1834,  Athens  was  declared  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece ;  all 
the  Turkish  houses  which  formerly 
encumbered  the  Acropolis  have  been 
removed,  and  measures  have  been 
taken  to  preserve  the  existing  remains 
of  antiquity.  The  present  town  has 
sprung  up  since  1834. 

III.  ViouionSf  Extent,  Pomdation, 
Ac. — Ancient  Athens  consisted  of  three 
distinct  parts,  united  within  one  line  of 
fortifications.  I.  The  Acbopoli&  II. 
The  AsTY  (t^  "Aotu),  or  Upper  Town, 
in  opposition  to  the  Lower  Town  of 
PiriBus,  and  therefore,  in  its  widest 
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sense,  including  the  ActodoUb.  III. 
The  PoBT  TowKS,  i.  e.  the  riraBUB,  in- 
cluding Mnnychia  and  Phalenim. 

Extent, — The  entire  circuit  of  the 
walls  of  Athens  was  175  stadia  (22 
miles),  of  which  43  stadia  belonged  to 
the  city,  75  to  the  Long  WalU,  and  57 
to  the  port-towns.  The  L<mg  WcMb 
connected  the  city  with  the  sea,  and 
were  built  under  the  administrations 
of  Themistocles  and  Pericles.  They 
consisted  of  the  wall  to  Phalerum  on 
the  and  of  that  to  Pir»us  on  the 
W.,  each  about  4  miles  in  length  : 
between  these  two,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  latter  and  parallel  to  it, 
another  wall  was  erected,  thus  making 
two  walls  leading  to  the  Pirsous  (some- 
tiems  called  the  Legs,  ffKiXri),  with  a 
narrow  passage  between  them.  There 
were,  therefore,  three  Long  Walls  in 
all,  but  that  name  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  two  leading  to  the 
Pineus,  while  that  leading  to  Pha- 
lerum was  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Phalerian  toaU.  The 
Long  Walls  were  in  ruins  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  Their  foundations  may 
still  be  traced  in  many  places  near  the 
road  between  Athens  and  the  PirsBus. 

Population,  <fe(j.— The  chief  authority 
for  the  population  of  ancient  Attica  is 


the  census  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
taken  b.c.  317.  According  to  this  cen- 
sus, there  were  21,000  Athenian  citi- 
zens, 10,000  resident  aliens  (Mrrotfcoi). 
and  400,000  slaves.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed from  various  authorities  that  by 
the  term  citizens  all  the  males  above 
the  age  of  20  are  meant.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  whole  population  of  Attica 
must  therefore  have  exceeded  half  a 
million  in  ancient  times. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  population  of  Athens  itself. 
Xenophon  states  that  the  city  con- 
tained upwards  of  10,000  houses.  If 
we  assume  about  12  persons  to  a  house, 
we  obtain  120,000  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city ;  and  we  may  perhaps 
assign  40,000  more  for  the  collective 
population  of  the  ports.  Although  we 
know  that  the  Athenians  were  fond 
of  a  country  life,  and  that  the  deme  of 
Achamte  alone  famished  3000  hop- 
lites,  still  we  cannot  be  very  feu-  wron^ 
in  calculating  that  Athens  contained 
at  least  a  thud  of  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  Attica, 

Athens  was  undoubtedly  inferior  to 
Rome  in  the  pavement  of  its  streets, 
in  its  sewers,  its  supply  of  water,  &c. 
But  the  magnificence  of  the  public 
buildings  compensated  for  such  in- 
feriority and  for  the  poverty  and  mean- 
ness of  the  domestic  architecture. 


The  Acropolis  restored. 

IV.  Topoqraj^y  of  the  AcropdiB,—  \  first,  with  respect  to  its  natural  foa- 
The  Acropolis  may  be  considezed,  |  tures ;  secondly,  in  its  earlier  state 
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before  the  invasion  of  the  Persians; 
tiiirdly,  in  its  meridian  splendonr; 
and,  lastly,  in  its  present  condition. 
Its  general  form  is  that  of  a  rocky 
platform,  of  coarse  red  marble  or  highly 
crystalline  limestone.  It  is  very  irre- 
gular in  shape— its  length  being  about 
1100  feet,  its  extreme  breadth  near  the 
middle  about  450.  It  is  precipitous, 
except  towards  the  W.,  where  a  nar- 
row neck  of  high  ground  connects  it 
with  the  Areopagus.  The  sides  of 
the  table-rock  rise  abruptly,  in  some 
places  nearly  150  fieet,  from  the  steeply 
eloping  hiU-side  upon  which  it  rests, 
and  with  which  the  neck  just  men- 
tioned to  the  W.  is  continuous.  Th.e 
summit  is  about  300  feet  above  the 
town,  270  above  the  pavement  of  the 
Theseum,  and  250  above  that  of  the 
temple  of  J upiter  Olympius.  Although 
the  Acropolis  is  not  precipitous  to- 
wards the  W.,  the  slope  is  steep,  and 
that  point,  whilst  it  gives  facilities  for 
access,  could  be  strengthened  by  art. 
The  PropylflBa,  which  spanned  the  en- 
tiro  space  between  the  precipices  from 
N.  to  S.,  was  made  sufficiently  strong 
in  its  outworks  to  defend  the  Acropolis, 
considered  as  a  citadel. 

When  we  pass  the  Propyl8Ba,andgo 
eastwards,  we  find  that  me  suif ace  of 
the  rock  rises  at  first  at  a  slope  which 
forms  a  steep  road,  and,  becoming  more 
gentle  as  it  proceeds,  finally  reaches 
its  highest  point  near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Parthenon.  The  rise  between 
the  PropyUoa  and  this  point  is  about 
40  feet.  It  then  falls  about  15  feet 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  en- 
closure. 

In  height  the  Acropolis  is  greatly 
exceeded  by  Lycabettuia,  more  than  a 
mile  distant  to  the  N.E.,  but  it  com- 
mands extensive  views  on  every  other 
side,  excepting  that  the  summit  of  the 
Museum,  the  hiU  surmounted  by  the 
Monument  of  Philopappns  to  the 
8.S.W.,  rises  high  enough  to  interfere 
with,  and  to  detract  from,  the  Acro- 
polis f^rom  some  points  of  view,  and 
has  often  proved  an  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  neighbour.  Both  in 
the  times  of  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der, when  the  town  was  overawed  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison  which  occupied 
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that  height,  and  still  more  during  the 
last  200  years,  in  the  Turkish  wars, 
irreparable  injury  was  inflicted  there- 
from on  the  Parthenon  and  other 
monuments.  Venetian,  Greek,  and 
Turkish  batteries  have  been  at  various 
times  there  planted.  However,  the 
greater  extent  of  the  Acropolis  makes 
it  in  the  general  view  domineer  over 
this  eminence,  and  all  the  other  con- 
tiguous heights  are  so  subordinate  as 
b^  their  contract  rather  to  enhance  its 
dignity  than  otherwise.  Thus,  fh>m 
all  sides,  except  from  such  a  distance 
to  the  N.E.  that  Lycabettus,  or  from 
such  a  nearer  point  to  the  S.W.  that 
the  Museum  interferes,  commanding 
views  are  to  be  obtained  of  the  Acro- 
polis. The  fiinest  of  all  these  are  from 
the  K;  from  the  N.E.,  nei\r  the 
King's  Palace,  and  from  the  slopes 
of  Lycabettus ;  from  the  S.E.,  beyond 
the  Ilissus,  not  fieu*  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius;  from  the  slopes 
and  summit  of  the  Pnyx,  S.S.W.  and 
W. ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  N.W.,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  olive-grove 
near  the  Academy.  But  rides  or 
rambles  in  any  direction  through  this 
grove  afford  enchanting  views  of  the 
Acropolis,  especially  in  an  afternoon, 
when  the  temples  sparkle  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  deep  purple  of  the  back- 
ground— ^the  "  purpureos  coUes  floren- 
tis  Hymetti" — throws  them  out  in 
relief.  If  a  traveller  could  so  dis^- 
gage  himself  from  the  cares  of  his 
luggage  on  his  arrival  as  to  take  a 
horse  and  guide  at  the  Pirsaus,  and, 
following  the  course  of  the  Kephissus 
northwajrds,  to  enter  Athens  bv  the 
sacred  road  which  leads  from  Eleusis 
by  Daphne,  his  first  impression  of  the 
Citadel  of  Minerva  would  be  more 
agreeable  than  he  would  obtain  by 
following  the  usual  course  along  the 
dusbr  road  to  Athens  from  the  Pirsaus. 

The  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  that  mysteri- 
ous race,  who  flouriimed  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  probably  in  the  first 
instance  occupied  Athens  and  its 
Acropolis.  It  is  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  guide-book  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  origin  and  migrations 
of  this  people.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  certain  that  one  race,  or  'several  so 
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nearly  allied  as  to  bo  almost  identical 
in  their  mythology,  occupied,  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  greater  part  of  con- 
ttnental  Greece,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.    The  introduction 
into  Athens  of  the  worship  of  Minerva 
by  Oecrops,  and  the  story  of  Neptune's 
yielding  to  her  the  tutda  of  the  city, 
seem  to  point  out  the  arrival  of  the 
Ionian  race ;  the  latter  soon  afterwards 
took  the  lead,  and  ultimately  made 
Athens  whiit  she  was.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  people  had  originally 
been  called  Pelasgi,  afterwaras  Qe- 
cropidie,  and  lastly,  under  Ereditiieus, 
Athenians.    The  Pelasgi,  therefore,  it 
would  seem,  had  in  the  first  instance 
establiahed  themselves  in  the  Acro- 
polis.  According  to  an  Athenian  tra- 
dition a  body  of  the  T^heni  Pelasgi 
sought  refuge  in  Attica  from  their 
enemies,  and  were  employed  by  the 
Athenians  to  fortify  the  Gecropian 
hilL  A  place  immediately  underneath 
the  rock,  near  the  western  end  of  the 
N.  side,  was  assigned  for  their  abode, 
and  called  Pelasgicum.    They  were 
afterwards  expelled  from  there  because 
they  conspirea  against  the  Athenians. 
After  this,  no  one  was  allowed  to  buld 
or  cultivate  in  that  part,  possibly  from 
an  apprehension  of  attack,  for  there 
the  rock,  though  steep,  is  full  of  fis- 
sures,  and  there  would  be  some  danger 
lest  the  basis  of  the  walls  should  be 
undermined  if  an  enemy  should  be 
able  to  conoeal  himself  amone  houses 
built  close  up  to  it ;  or  it  might  be  in- 
jured by  excavations  made  for  domestic 
purposes.    Later  it  has  been  found 
neoesssary  to  support  the  wall  in  that 
part  with  an  enormous  buttress,  and 
several  large  masses  seem  to  have 
fallen  down  from  time  to  time.  To 
figure  to  ourselves,   therefore.  Hie 
Acropolis  as  it  existed  before  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  we  must  suppose  the 
rock  crested  with  the  origmal  poly- 
gonal walls  of  the  Pelasgi,  to  which 
the  GecropidsB  had  added  little  or  no- 
thing :  the  western  access  defended  by 
an  elaborate  system  of  works  called 
Enneapylon  {^yytdirvkov)  or  the  Nine 
Gates;  a  name  showing  that,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  inner- 


most  keep  was  strengthened  by  enclo- 
sures, with  avenues  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  obliging  the  assailant 
to  expose  his  unshielded  side  to  the 
enemy.  The  strength  of  these  works 
was  great.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes  some  of  the  Athenians  did 
not  follow  Tbemistocles  to  the  ships, 
but  thought  that  the  wooden  toaJU 
required  by  the  oracle,  was  rather  the 
strengthening  the  weaker  parts  of 
the  Acropolis  with  wooden  palisades. 
They  were  enabled  to  defend  the 
Enneapylon;  and  the  Acropolis  was 
taken  oy  some  mountaineers  in  the 
Persian  army  climbiDs  up  on  the  N. 
side,  near  the  Erechtheum,  where  the 
steepness  of  the  rock  being  supposed 
a  sufficient  protection,  was  left  un* 
watched  by  the  garrison ;  or,  perhaps, 
as  Dr.  Wordsworth  suggests,  by  the 
treachery  of  the  PisistratidsB  they  may 
have  become  possessed  of  the  stair  and 
passage  which  leads  from  the  Aglau- 
rium  up  into  the  Acropolis.  The 
Persians  seem  to  have  destroyed  the 
Pelasgic  defences,  and  the  Athenians 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  reconstruct 
them  ;  although  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walb  was  a  matte;  of  the  greatest 
urgency,  in  consequence  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Bpartans,  the  old  walls 
could  not  be  repaired,  but  were  obliged 
to  be  built  afresh.  This  perhaps  was 
not  necessary  on  the  S.  side,  where 
the  wall  was  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a 
grander  scale  by  Cimon;  but  for  a 
great  portion — as  the  existing  remains 
show— and  probably  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  N.  side,  they  were  en- 
tirely reconstructed  with  the  remains 
of  the  temples  which  the  Persians  had 
thrown  down.  This  forms  a  very  in- 
teresting illustration  to  the  account  by 
Thuoydides  of  the  diplomatic  success 
of  Themistodes  in  gaining  time  during 
his  embassy  to  Sparta,  while  all  hands 
at  home  were  employed  in  rebuilding 
the  city  walls.  A  very  small  piece  of 
the  j^lygonal  wall  of  the  kwUirvXov 
remams  to  the  S.  of  the  Propylffia,  ex- 
tending to  the  outer  wall  in  a  direction 
N.  and  S.  There  are  also  some  marble 
foundations  near  it,  which  are  not 
parallel  with  the  Propyliea,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  so  old  as  the  Persian 
H  • 
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invasion.  Most  likely  they  belonged 
to  some  building  which  was  erected 
after  that  event,  but  which  Pericles 
removed  in  order  to  open  the  present 
entrance.  The  walls  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  Pirai'c  limestone,  which  are 
observable  imdemeath  the  Propylsea 
to  the  W.,  cannot  be  Pelasgic,  but  are 
probably  remains  of  defences  erected 
in  the  tune  of  Themistocles,  and  super- 
seded by  the  outworks  of  the  Propy- 
l»a  built  by  Pericles. 

A  fine  specimen  of  a  somewhat  Pe- 
lasgic  character  of  masonry  may  be 
seen  in  the  wall  which  supports  the  area 
of  the  Pnyx  towards  the  Areopagus. 

To  complete  our  conception  of  the 
Acropolis  Defore  the  Persian  invasion 
we  must  suppose  it  ooveied  with  mean 
buildings,  from  which  two  temples 
rose  conspicuous.  Of  these,  the  most 
sacred  was  the  earlier  Erechtheum,  de- 
dicated to  Keptune  (Poseidon)  and  Mi- 
nerva Polias,  the  burning  of  which  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others; 
another  larger  temple,  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva, occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Parthenon.  The  existence  of  this  latter 
temple  is  not  made  known  to  us  by 
contemporary  history,  but  by  unques- 
tionable local  evidence.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  a  number  of  fragmeitfts  of 
columns  and  entablatures  which  are  to 
be  seen  built  up  in  the  N.  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  belonged  to  this  temple,  and 
sufficient  data  may  be  gathered  from 
these,  and  from  the  indications  on  the 
[groundwork  of  the  Parthenon,  to  con- 
clude that  the  temple  had  Doric 
columns  of  6  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter ;  6 
columns  in  each  front ;  and  14  on  the 
ilanks,  reckoning  the  angle  columns 
twice;  that  its  length  was  about  176 
ft.,  and  its  breadth  65.  At  the  western 
end  of  the  Parthenon,  the  comer  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  platform  of  the 
older  temple  may  be  distinctly  ob- 
served, as  well  as  the  refined  character 
of  the  older  masonry. 

The  date  of  this  temple,  iudging 
from  the  fragments^  may  perhaps  he 
referred  to  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  or 
a  little  earlier.  (See  'Principles  of 
Athenian  Architecture,'  p.  73). 

Our  object  will  now  be  to  describe  the 
Acropolis  as  it  existed  in  its  splendour. 


But  first  a  circuit  of  the  waUs  may 
advantageously  be  made,  beginning 
with  the  Propylsea,  and  going  round 
by  way  of  N.  and  E. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  medi- 
8Bval  outworks  at  the  extreme  W.  of 
the  Acropolis,  laid  open  by  M.  Beule's 
excavations  in  1853,  we  oome  to  a  bas- 
tion built  in  the  year  1822  by  the  Greek 
General  Odysseus  to  defend  the  ancient 
well  under  the  N.  wing  of  the  Propy- 
liea,  to  which  there  is  access  from 
above  by  an  antique  passage  and  stair 
of  47  steps,  for  the  most  part  cut  in 
the  rock.  This  passage  terminates  in 
a  small  chapel,  with  niches  in  the 
sides.  The  well  has  a  peristomium  of 
marble,  and  was  described  by  Words- 
worth in  1833  as  containingwater  at  a 
distance  of  about  30  ft.  This  is  the 
famous  fountain  Clepsydra;  so  called 
because  it  was  intermittent,  the  supply 
beinff  greatest  at  the  commencement, 
and  least  at  the  falling  off,  of  the  Ete- 
sian winds.*  It  was  anciently  called 
Empedo,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
a  subterranean  communication  with 
Phalerum.  Above  the  bastion  the  an- 
cient wall  has  recently  been  carefully 
restored.  Beyond  it,  we  come  to  two 
caves  dose  together,  or  rather  a  double 
cave,  of  no  great  depth,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  AnoUo  and  Pan,  Miltiades  in- 
troduced tne  worship  of  Pan  in  consi- 
deration  of  services  supposed  to  have 
been  rendered  at  Marathon.  Within  the 
cave  are  various  sinkings  which  once 
held  tablets  or  votive  onerings.  Close 
to  the  cave  the  foot  ascent,  firom  which 
the  passage  to  the  Clepsydra  just  men- 
tioned branches  off,  began  to  ascend 
the  rocks  towards  the  Piopylsea. 

Near  this  spot  to  the  N.  was  the 
PeUagieum,  already  mentioned.  Dean 
Stanley,  perhaps  somewhat  fancifully, 
(*  Class.  MuB.,'  vol.  i.  p.  53)  remarks 
how  "  the  gloom  of  the  black  shade 
thrown  by  the  steep  precipice  would 
conspire  with  the  memory  of  a  hateful 
race  to  make  the  Athenians  hate  the 
spot." 

*  The  name  dates  ftom  a  time  anterior  to  the 
ooDstruction  of  the  water-clock  of  Andronlcos 
(which  was  called  Clepsydra).  There  was  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name  at  Itiiome. 
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OBOCBD  FLAN  OV  THB  A0B0FOLI8  AND  THE  DOfEDIATB  NKI6HD0UBH00D. 


AA.  Soathern  or  Clmonian 
WalL 

BBw  NoTtbem  or  Pelasgic 
WalL 

1.  Parthenon. 

2.  Fjnechthenm. 

3.  Propylsa. 

4.  Tnnple  of  Nike  Apteros : 
beoettth  is  T.  of  Ge  Curo- 
trophoB  and  Demeter  Chloe. 

5.  Pedestal  of  the  Statue  of 
Agrippa. 


6.  Quadriga. 

7.  Statue  of  Athena  Proma- 
chus. 

8.  Gigantomachia. 

9.  Temple  of  Rome  and  Au- 

gURtUS. 

10.  T.  of  Artemis  Brauronia. 

11.  Odeum  of  Herodes  or  Re- 
glllA. 

13.  LHonysiac  Theatre. 

13.  Odeum  of  Pericles. 

14.  Stoa  Eumeneia. 


15.  Grave  of  Talus  or  Calus. 

16.  Eleusiuium. 

17.  Aglaurium. 

18.  Grotto  of  Pan. 

19.  Pelasgicum. 

20.  Asclepieum. 

21.  T.  of  Aphrodite  P&ndemus. 

22.  Temple  of  Themis. 

23.  Grave  of  Hippolytus. 

24.  Statues  of  Ufiurmodius  and 
Aristogeiton. 

25.  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods. 


The  plan  is  borrowed  from  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary ;  but  No.  24  should  be  placed  about  150  feet 
further  N.  No.  25,  according  to  some  authorities,  stood  nearer  the  centre  of  the  Agora,  a  good 
deal  to  the  W.  of  the  position  here  given. 


About  200  ft.  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cave  of  Pan,  in  the  midst  of  the  Long 
rocks,  as  that  part  of  the  precipice  was 
called*  and  at  their  foot,  is  a  remarkable 
cavern,  and  120  ft.  further  on  and 
immediately  mider  the  wall  of  the 
citadel,  not  many  yards  from  the 
northern  portico  of  the  Erechtheum, 
is  a  amaller  one.  Within  the  latter 
are  remains  of  13  niches.  The  former 
has  great  antiquarian  interest  Leake 
(p.  266)  showed  that  in  all  probabilily 
this  caTem  must  have  had  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Acropolis  above,  and 
Uiis  has  since  been  proved  to  be  the 
fact.  Wordsworth  identifies  this  cavern 
as  the  grotto  of  Agrauloe.  Close  by,  a 


little  lower  down  the  hill,  was  a  temple 
of  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux), 
named  the  Anaceium.  Polyaenus  re- 
lates that  when  Pisistrotus  had  seized 
the  Acropolis,  his  next  object  was  to 
disarm  the  Athenians.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  summoned  an  assemblv  in  the 
Anaceium ;  descending  into  which  be 
addressed  the  people  in  so  low  a  tone 
of  voice,  that  m  order  to  hear  they 
were  obliged  to  crowd  about  him. 
While  thus  engaged,  their  arms  were 
seized  upon  by  the  adherents  of  Pisi- 
stratus,  and  conveyed  into  the  Agrau- 
lium,  which  was,  as  we  know,  in  com- 
munication with  the  Acropolis.  The 
Anaceium  was  a  strongly  fortified  poet. 

H  2 
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Returning  to  the  Cave  of  Apollo 
and  Pan  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  walls  themselves,  we  find  a  large 
buttress  of  not  very  ancient  construc- 
tion. The  rock  is  here  very  steep  and 
crested  by  the  wall.  On  passing  round 
a  salient  angle,  where  there  is  a  small 
buttress,  we  find  a  nearly  straight  line 
of  wall  for  about  210  feet,  then  a  short 
bend  to  the  S.E.,  and  afterwards  a 
further  straight  reach  for  about  120 
feet,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former. 
TJie  first  of  these  two  lines  of  wall 
contains  very  interesting  remains  of  a 
Doric  entablature  of  Pira'ic  limestone  ; 
and  the  second,  of  frusta  of  columns 
and  steps  of  Pentelic  marble.  They 
evidentlv  belonged  to  the  same  build- 
ing; and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  was  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  which  preceded  the  present 
Parthenon  on  the  same  site.  The  frag- 
ments of  entablature  are  in  two  separate 
groups.  The  architrave  stones,  although 
of  the  same  height,  difier  considerably 
in  length  in  the  two  groups :  those  in 
the  western  averaging  about  13  ft.  3  in., 
and  the  others  12  fL  7  in.  The  columns 
were  of  two  sizes ;  the  larger,  6  ft  3  in., 
and  the  smaller,  5  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter. 
The  temple  therefore  must  have  had  a 
difference  in  its  front  and  flank  inter- 
columniations,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Fronaos  and  Posticum  must  have  been 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Peristyle. 
These  data  have  been  of  service  in 
arriving  at  the  general  dimensionn  of 
the  temple  given  above. 

A  mediffival  buttress,  about  100  ft 
from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Erech- 
theum,  forms  the  termination  of  the 
second  reach  of  wall,  viz.  that  in 
which  are  the  frusta  of  columns.  Hence 
to  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Acropolis, 
occur  several  large  squared  stones, 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
some  early  temple. 

The  wall  into  which  these  as  well 
as  the  fragments  before  mentioned  are 
built,  seems  to  be  of  Hellenic  construc- 
tion. From  opposite  the  Erechtheum, 
to  the  north-eastern  extremity,  the 
natural  rock,  although  still  very  steep, 
is  less  inaccessible  than  almost  any- 
where else,  except  at  the  Propylaea; 
the  wall  immediately  surmounts  the 


cliff.  The  eastern  wall  of  the  Acro- 
polis appears  to  have  been  entirely 
rebuilt  in  the  middle  ages  on  tho  old 
foundations.  On  this  side  a  ledge  of 
several  feet  in  width  is  left  between 
the  summit  of  the  precipice  and  the 
base  of  the  wall,  flanked  by  a  small 
square  tower,  which  projects  in  front 
of  the  curtain  at  the  N.E.  comer. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  reach  of  wall 
there  is  a  large  cavern  in  the  rock. 
This  and  the  slope  which  it  surmounts 
is  considered  by  Leake  to  have  been  the 
Eleusinium — a  hierum  inferior  only  in 
sanctity  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres  (Dd- 
metdr)  at  Eleusis.  He  also  supposes  it 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  outwork  to  the 
Acropolis,  and  that  there  was  a  com- 
munication with  the  upper  citadel 
through  the  cavern.  For  we  learn 
from  Thucydides  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Eleu- 
sinium was  strongly  fortified,  and 
guarded  with  the  greatest  jealousy. 
Little  more  is  known  of  this  temple. 
Pausanias,  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Mvsteries,  is  a  tiresome 
guide.  Of  this  sanctuary  he  says, 
"Wliile  intending  to  proceed  further 
in  this  matter  (T.  of  Triptolemus),  as 
well  aa  in  those  things  which  relate  to 
the  Athenian  temple  called  Eleusi- 
nium, I  was  deterred  by  a  vision  in 
my  sleep."  Southward  of  this  cave 
the  rock  becomes  remarkably  fine  and 
precipitous.  At  the  S.E.  angle  we 
again  find  the  Hellenic  masonry  of  the 
S.  wall  or  Gimonium  (built  by  Cimon). 
Twenty-nine  courses  remain,  making 
45  ft.  of  height.  This  wall,  instead  of 
being  perpendicular,  '^batters'*  a  little, 
the  stones  being  set  back  £rom  those 
below  them,  about  an  inch  in  each 
course.  As  we  follow  the  wall  west- 
wards, we  find  that  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  cased  in  mediasval  and  recent 
times,  and  is  further  supported  by 
nine  buttresses.  Among  the  stones 
which  form  this  casing  may  be  noticed 
a  few  small  fragments  of  statues,  one 
or  two  of  a  very  fine  character.  Tlie 
Hellenic  masonry  can  be  traced  all 
along,  as  far  as  the  Propylaea,  under 
the  casing,  where  the  latter  has  been 
shattered.  The  centre  of  the  Dionyiiiac 
Theatre  occurs  about  200  ft  from 
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the  eaatem  eood  of  the  Gimomum. 
A  little  westward  of  it  occurs  a  deep 
ooune  of  the  Piraic  limestone,  a  frag- 
ment of  some  early  temple.  A  tittle 
farther  on  the  wall  is  65  ft.  high, 
and  batters  7  fL  This  is  much  loftier 
titan  any  part  of  the  wall  to  the  N., 
but  the  rocks  are  less  precipitous.  The 
difference  is  mainly  this,  that  there 
a  Tery  steep  cliff  is  little  more  than 
crested  by  the  wall ;  here  a  cUff  less 
Btrong  by  nature  is  encased  by  an  arti- 
ficial construction  of  great  importance. 
Beyond  the  point  last-mentioned,  the 
wall  takes  a  bend  to  the  W.N.W.,  and 
terminates  in  a  sotid  tower  about  80  ft. 
high,  which  is  surmounted  b^  the 
small  Ionic  temple  of  Victory  without 
Wings.  Until  lately  the  only  entrance 
to  the  Acropolis  was  immediately  under 
the  W.  face  of  this  tower :  but  we  may 
now  pass  through  the  new  opening 
foTmed  in  the  western  wall  of  tiie 
medissYal  outworks,  whence  we  com- 
menced our  circuit,  and  ascend  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  W.,  that  is,  from 
the  ancient  Agora. 

The  Acropolis — the  city  of  Oeorops 
and  the  cradle  of  Athens,— after  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  ceased  to  be  inha- 
bited as  a  town  and  became  one  great 
sanctuary,  partitioned  only  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  sacred  portions  or 
rc/A^,  for  we  learn  that  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  all  Attica  crowded  to  Athens  and 
every  available  space  was  allotted  to 
them;  even  then,  so  sacred  was  the 
Acropolis,  that  it  remained  uninha- 
bitei  (Thucyd.  ii  17.)  It  was, 
nevextheleBs,  to  be  used  as  a  citadel 
to  retire  to,  but  only  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, as  in  modem  warfare  churches 
have  sometimes  been  resorted  to.  "In 
order  then,"  as  Leake  says  (p.  309), 
**  to  form  a  due  oonception  of  the  effect 
of  this  storehouse  of  the  arts,  and  to 
do  justice  to  Athenian  taste,  we  must 
imagine  the  platform  of  the  hill  cleared 
of  everything  but  the  temples  and  a 
few  buildings  necessary  for  their  ad- 
ministration, and  thus  forming  one 
vast  composition  of  architecture  and 
sculpture;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  a  single  monument 
or  dedication  to  the  gods." 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  the  outworks  and 
approaches  which  defended  the  Pro- 
pylsea.  The  approach  was  guarded  on 
the  left,  we  may  assume,  by  men  sta- 
tioned in  the  Pinacotheca,  and  on  the 
right  by  the  wing  on  the  base  now 
occupied  by  the  huge  mediieval  struc- 
ture called  the  Venetian  tower;  but 
the  five  gates  alone  of  the  Propylsea, 
without  some  other  work  in  front, 
would  be  of  little  avail  against  an 
enemy  provided  with  machines  of  war. 
We  must  look  lower  down  for  ex- 
ternal mititary  defences  of  the  citadel. 
In  front,  i.e.  westwards  of  the  great 
flight  of  steps,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  fortified  court  protected  by 
flanking  walls  and  towers,  in  some 
degree  resembling  the  great  gate  at 
Megalopolis,  only  that  there  the  court 
is  round,  here  it  was  square.  The 
wall  which  remains  is  of  moderate 
thickness,  a  tittle  more  than  20  ft. 
high,  and  built  of  Pentetic  marble. 
The  lower  courses  are  very  much 
narrower  than  those  above  them. 
This  wall  is  pierced  by  a  doorway, 
about  12  ft.  high  and  6  wide.  Above 
the  lintel  is  a  Doric  entablature,  com- 
posed of  architrave,  triglypbs,  and 
cornice,  together  between  4  and  5  ft. 
high.  These  probably  originally  form- 
ed part  of  some  other  construction. 
Above  the  cornice  has  been  added 
another  architrave,  with  the  usual 
band  and  guttse  tablets.  This  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  courses  above  mentioned, 
and  the  general  inferiority  of  execution 
in  the  masonry,  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  this  wall,  as  we  see  it,  is  not 
coeval  with  the  Propylsa,  but  was 
part  of  some  restoration  of  former  mili- 
tary works.  From  its  irregular  con- 
struction it  is  betieved  by  Professor 
Rousopoulos  to  be  of  Roman  origin 
(probably  of  the  time  of  Valerian), 
and  to  have  been  added  to  flrst  by 
Bvzantines  and  afterwards  by  Turks. 
That  it  is  at  least  posterior  to  the  age 
of  Demosthenes,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
of  Professor  Rousopoulos  having  ctis- 
covered  a  piece  of  marble  placed  hori- 
zontally in  the  wall  to  the  north  of 
the  western  gate,  the  exposed  port 
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of  which  displayB  an  inscription  of 
that  period.  Nevertheless  it  probably 
points  out  what  was  the  original  out- 
work as  designed  by  Pericles.  There 
are  traces  which  indicate  that  there 
was  a  carriage  approach  from  the  S., 
immediately  westward  of  the  tower, 
on  which  the  temple  of  Victory  with- 
out Wings  is  placed,  at  which  i)oint 
the  southern  wall  of  the  acropolis  in 
ancient  times  would  seem  to  have 
ended.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rousopoulos.  Here  has  been  the 
sole  entrance  in  modem  times  until 
the  excavations  above  mentioned 
opened  anew  the  western  gate.  There 
was  also  the  foot  entrance  and  stair  to 
the  N.,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, and  which  opened  upon  the 
principal  staircase  just  behind  the 
great  pedestal. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  Propylsea 
being  thrown  so  &r  in  fix>nt  of  it,  and 
therefore  on  a  much  lower  level,  were 
enabled  to  be  carried  to  a  sufficient 
height  for  defence,  without  obscuring 
the  building ;  so  that  the  whole  front 
and  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  staircase  could  be  seen 
from  places  at  a  moderate  distance, 
especially  from  the  adjacent  emin- 
ences. From  the  Pnyx  the  Athenian 
orators  more  than  once  pointed  to  it, 
and  alluded  to  its  imposing  effect. 
As  a  visitor  drew  near  to  the  Acro- 
polis from  the  W.,  he  would  have 
around  him  the  many  interesting 
objects  which  filled  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Agora.  At  this  point 
the  temple  of  ^culapius,  and  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  very  near  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Acro^lis,  would  especially  claim 
his  attention.  Or  if  he  approached  by 
the  carriage  way  from  tne  S.,  before 
he  reached  the  Propyliea,  he  would 
leave  on  his  right  hand  what  has 
generally  been  considered  to  be  the 
temple  of  Tell  us  and  Ceres:  of  which 
the  two  niches  under  the  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  the  small  Ionic  temple, 
have  been  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  adytum.  If  the  visitor  approached 
from  the  N.,  he  would  have  gained 
the  narrow  and  steep  footway  near  the 
oave  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan,  as 
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we  have  seen,  and  passing  imme- 
diately imder  the  northern  wing  of 
the  Iropyliea,  would  have  emerged 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase,  behind 
the  outworks,  and  the  great  pedestal. 
In  any  case,  coming  upon  the  Propy- 
Isaa,  he  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  scene 
before  him.  Other  buildings  may  have 
exceeded  this  in  size,  but  none  in 
beauty  and  in  the  artificial  infinite  " 
obtained  by  harmony  of  proportion, 
which,  in  this  instance,  is  especially 
remarkable  in  the  relation  of  the 
architecture  of  the  wings  to  that  of 
the  central  portico.  He  would  have 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of 
marble  steps  70  ft.  across,  with  the 
main  portico,  or  Propyl«a,  in  front ; 
the  Pinacotheca,  or  painted  chamber 
on  the  1.;  the  exquisite  small  Ionic 
temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory  stand- 
ing a  Uttle  in  advance  of  the  rt.  wing, 
which,  bemg  less  complete  than  the 
Pinacotheca,  but  for  this  addition 
would  not  quite  have  balanced  it  in 
effect.  All  was  adorned  with  painting 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  with  groups 
of  sculpture  between  the  columns,  but 
there  was  no  sculpture  on  the  archi- 
tecture itself,  with  the  exception  of  the 
temple  of  Victory.  The  passage  be- 
tween the  great  central  stairs  and  the 
walls  of  this  temple  was  protected  by 
a  balustrade — still  complete — a  por- 
tion of  which  is  the  marble  known  by 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  headless 
statue  of  Victory  which  is  now  in  the 
temple.  This  admirable  scene  would 
have  produced  an  effect  which  it  must 
vainly  tax  the  imagination  to  repro- 
duce. It  is  hard,  even  with  the  help 
of  the  N.  wing — ^fortunately  tolerably 
perfect, — ^to  reconstruct  mentally  the 
columns  on  their  shattered  frusta,  and 
to  crown  them  with  the  entablature 
and  pediment  which  they  bore  so  lato 
as  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  fol- 
lowing description  may  aid  the  ima- 
gination in  restoring  this  scene. 
Athens  and  Attica,'  p.  Ill)  :— 

There  is  something  of  peculiar 
interest  attached  to  that  single  door 
of  Si  Peter's  Church  at  Bome  which 
is  opened  by  the  hand  of  the  Pope  to 
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admit  into  the  church  the  crowds  of 
the  periodic  jubilee,  and  at  all  other 
times  remains  shut.  No  one  can  look 
on  that  entrance  without  reflecting 
what  a  deep  and  strong  tide  of  feeling 
has  flowed  through  it  Here  we  now 
stand  before  the  PropvUea  of  the 
Athmuan  Acropolis.  Through  that 
door  in  the  centre  of  this  building 
moved  the  periodic  processions  of  the 
Panathenaic  jubilee.  The  marks  of 
their  chariot  wheels  are  still  visible 
on  the  stone  floor  of  its  entrance.  In 
the  narrow  space  between  those  two 
ruts  in  the  pavement,  the  feet  of  the 
noblest  Athenians  since  the  age  of 
Pericles  have  trod. 

^  Here,  above  all  places  at  Athens, 
the  mind  of  the  traveller  enjoys  an 
exquisite  pleasure.  It  seems  as  if  this 
portal  had  been  spared,  in  order  that 
our  imagination  might  see  through 
it,  as  through  a  triumphal  arch,  all 
the  glories  of  Athenian  antiquity  in 
visible  parade.  In  our  visions  of  that 
de  we  would  unroll  the  long 
athenaic  frieze  of  Phidias,  repre- 
senting that  spectacle,  from  its  place 
in  the  marble  walls  of  the  cella  of  the 
Parthenon,  in  order  that,  indued  with 
ideal  life,  it  might  move  through  this 
splendid  avenue,  as  its  originals  did 
of  old. 

"Even  national  enemies  paid  ho- 
mage to  the  magniflcenoe  of  the  fabric ; 
for  when,  in  the  Theban  assembly, 
Epaminondas  intended  to  convey  to 
his  audience  that  they  must  struggle 
to  transfer  the  glory  of  Athens  to 
Thebes,  he  thus  expressed  that  senti- 
ment by  a  vivid  image :  ^  Oh,  men  of 
Thebes,  you  must  uproot  the  Pro- 
pyliea  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and 
plant  them  in  front  of  the  Cadmeian 
oitadel/  It  was  this  narticidar  porot 
in  the  localities  of  Athens  which  was 
most  admired  bv  the  Athenians  them- 
selves :  nor  is  this  surprising.  Let  us 
conceive  such  a  restitution  of  this 
&bric  as  its  surviving  fragments  will 
suggest:  let  us  imagine  it  restored 
to  its  pristine  beauty ;  let  it  rise  once 
more  in  the  full  dignity  of  its  youthful 
stature;  let  all  its  architectural  de- 
corations be  fresh  and  perfect;  let 
their  mouldings  be  again  brilliant 


with  their  glowing  tints  of  red  and 
blue;  let  the  coffers  of  its  soffits  be 
again  spangled  with  stars,  and  the 
marble  antss  be  fringed  over  as  they 
once  were  with  their  delicate  em- 
broidery; let  it  be  in  such  a  lovely 
day  as  the  present  day  of  November — 
and  then  let  the  bronze  valves  of  these 
five  gates  of  the  Propyliea  be  suddenly 
flung  open,  and  all  the  splendours  of 
the  interior  of  the  Acropolis  burst  at 
once  upon  the  view.*' 

K 

We  now  propose  to  follow  through 
the  Acropolis  a  far  less  imaginative 
traveller,  but  one  who  saw  and  de- 
scribed Athens  in  its  pristine  splen- 
dour—the accurate,  but  often  vexa- 
tious, Pausanias,  adding  to  his  account 
such  comments  as  the  existing  remains 
suggest ;  and  afterwards  returning  to 
describe  more  fully  in  detdl  the  prin- 
cipal buildings:  viz.  the  Temple  of 
Victory,  the  Propyliea,  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  Erechtheum. 

The  five  gates  in  the  transverse  wall 
of  the  Propyliea  formed  the  only  public 
entrance  into  the  Acropolis  (there  was, 
however,  as  we  have  seen  a  postern 
on  the  N.  side,  through  the  Aglaurium, 
and  perhaps  another  at  the  extreme 
E.).  Pausanias  was  told  that  the 
great  pedestal  on  the  1.  was  built  for 
equestrian  statues  of  GryUus  and 
Diodorus,  sons  of  Xenophon :  the  in- 
scription it  bears,  now  partlv  obliter- 
ated, was  perhaps  afterwards  substi- 
tuted for  the  original  one,  so  as  to 
attribute  these  statues  to  Agrippa  and 
Augustus,  a  mode  of  flattery  not  un- 
common in  Greece,  under  the  Romans. 
Cicero,  whilst  anxious  to  have  a  statue 
erected  to  his  honour  at  Athens,  depre- 
cates this  practice:  Equidem  valdo 
ipsas  Athenas  amo ;  volo  esse  aliquod 
monumentum ;  odi  falsas  inscriptiones 
statuarum  alienarum.  (*  Athens  and 
Attica,'  p.  141.^  The  structure  of  this 
pedestal,  of  the  style  of  masonry 
called  by  Yitruvius  pseudisodomum 
—or  alternately  equal  coursed  —  re- 
fers its  period  to  about  the  banning 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  evident 
from  its  too  great  size  and  want  of 
delicacy  in  the  mouldings,  that  it  did 
not  form  part  of  the  original  design 
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of  the  Propylaea.  It  is,  moreover,  of 
Hymettian  grey  marble,  instead  of 
Fentelic.  It  was  not  long  since  on 
the  point  of  crumbling  to  pieces,  not 
being  solidly  built,  but  was  restored ; 
though  perhaps  the  Acropolis  of 
Pericles  would  be  more  easily  realized 
were  it  no  longer  standing. 

On  the  rt.  hand  of  Uie  entrance 
stands  the  Temple  of  Victory  without 
Wings.  Thence  there  is  a  prospect  of 
the  sea ;  and  it  is  thence  that  ^geus 
is  said  to  have  thrown  himself  down 
and  perished,  when  he  saw  the  ship 
which  carried  his  son  Theseus  return- 
ing with  black  sails,  instead  of  white, 
which  he  promised  to  hoist  if  he  re- 
turned safe  from  Crete,  but  which  he 
forgot  to  do  in  coneequenoe  of  his 
amour  with  Ariadne.  It  is  remark- 
able that  neither  the  pedestal  of 
Agrippa  nor  the  Temple  of  Agrippa 
are  pe^lel  with  the  Propylaea.  The 
1.  hand  or  N.  wing  of  the  Propyloja, 
usually  called  th^  Pinacotheca,  con- 
tained pictures  by  the  celebrated 
painter  Polygnotus,  painted,  no  doubt, 
on  the  walls.  The  subjects  were 
chiefly  from  the  Trojan  war. 

It  appears  that  the  carriage-way 
was  formed  of  broad  slabs  of  marble 
which  were  roughened  with  cross- 
grooves  to  improve  the  foot-hold,  as 
the  ascent  is  very  steep.  The  floor 
of  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Pro- 
pylfea  is  raised  by  five  tall  steps,  4  ft. 
6  in,  above  that  of  the  western.  The 
carriage-way  was  carried  through  the 
central  and  principal  gateway,  and 
preserved  a  nearly  uniform  slope 
through  the  building.  Oonsiderable 
portions  of  it  remain,  and  are  marked 
with  the  wheel-ruts  of  ancient  traffic. 
As  soon  as  the  colonnade  of  the  Eastern 
portico  is  passed,  we  are  in  the  Acro- 
polis, with  the  Parthenon  full  in  view. 
We  should  here  remark,  that  although 
the  front  of  the  Propylsea  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Parthenon,  the  central 
axis  of  the  former  falls  so  much  to  the 
N.  of  that  of  the  latter,  that,  on  enter- 
ing, the  spectator  sees  the  Parthenon 
at  an  angle  well  selected  for  pic- 
turesque effect.  In  placing  their  tem- 
ples tlie  Greeks  teach  us  a  lesson 
which  it  wpuld  bo  well  oftener  to 
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follow.   They  seldom  placed  the  ap- 
proaches in  the  line  of  the  principal 
axis  of  the  temple.   And  we  should 
further  notice  the  absence  of  parallel- 
ism observable  among  the  several 
buildings.   Except  the  Propyltea  and 
Parthenon,  which  have  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  no  two  are  parallel. 
This  asymmetria  not  only  ^ves  an 
individuality  to  each  buildmg,  but 
also  obviates  the  uniformity  of  too 
many  parallel  lines,  and  proauces  ex- 
quisite varieties  of  light  and  shade.  A 
happy  instance  of  this  latter  effect  is 
in  the  Temple  of  Victory  without 
Wings,   The  facade  of  this  temple  and 
the  pedestal  oi  Agrippa  remain  in 
shade  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
front  of  the  Propylseahas  been  lighted 
up,  and  gradually  receive  every  variety 
of  light  until  the  sun  is  sufiiciently  on 
the  decline  to  shine  nearly  equally 
on  all  the  western  faces  of  the  group. 

The  inclined  plane  was  continued 
through  the  Propylsea,  and  was  pro- 
longed beyond  it  in  Uie  direction  of 
the  interval  between  the  two  temples 
of  Minerva,  as  far  as  the  highest  na- 
tural level  of  the  hill.  On  either  side 
of  this  main  route,  the  surface  of  the 
Acropolis  was  divided  into  platforms 
communicating  with  one  another  by 
steps.  Upon  these  platforms  stood  the 
temples,  sanctuaries,  or  monuments 
which  occupied  all  the  summit.  Im- 
mediately after  passing  the  Propylaaa, 
Pausanias  describes  the  following  ob- 
jects :  a  Mercury  Propylsus,  and  the 
three  Graces,  by  Socrates,  son  of  So- 
phroniscus ;  a  brazen  lioness,  a  Venus, 
a  brazen  statue  of  Diitrephes,  a  Hy- 
gieia,  daughter  of  ^sculapius,  and  a 
Minerva  Hygeia.  The  pedestal  of  the 
latter  remains  in  Htu,  under  the  S.E. 
column  of  the  eastern  portico  of  the 
PropylaBa ;  so  that  we  may  assign  one 
of  the  levelled  spaces,  a  little  to  the 
eastward,  as  the  site  of  the  Mercury 
and  Graces  just  mentioned,  by  the 
hand  of  the  great  philosopher.  Turn- 
ing due  8.,  there  are  some  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  a  platform  on  the  rock, 
where  probably  Pausanias  saw  the 
boy  in  brass  by  Lycius,  son  of  Myron  ; 
Perseus  slajring  Medusa,  by  Myron; 
the  Sanctuary  of  Diana  Braiiroiiia, 
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oontaming  a  statae  hj  Praxiteles  ;  a 
brazen  figure  of  the  Trojan  horse ;  five 
portrait  statues;  Minerva  punishing 
the  unlucky,  but  impudent,  Marsyas ; 
Theseus  and  the  Minotaur ;  four  more 
m3rthological  groups,  and  a  temple 
eontaining  the  deity  venerated  by  il- 
lustrious men;  a  statue  by  Gleoetas; 
and  one  of  which  he  greatly  praises 
the  execution — the  Earth,  imploring 
showers  from  Jupiter.  These  last 
were  probably  immediately  to  the 
W.  of  the  Parthenon,  where  the  ter- 
races may  be  very  clearly  made  out, 
and  where  in  many  places  mav  be 
seen  the  grooves  and  sinkings  by  which 
sculptures  were  fixed* 

In  this  part  of  the  Acropolis,  M. 
Pittakys,  when  Conservator  of  the 
Antiquities,  built  several  straight 
walls,  composed  of  the  smaller  ardii- 
tectoral  fragments  which  have  been 
found  on  the  Acropolis.  These,  as 
well  as  other  objects,  are  efiectually 
preserved  from  being  interfered  with, 
as  a  soldier  has  orders  to  follow  each 
party  of  visitors  in  their  wanderings 
on  the  Acropolis. 

Between  tbe  Parthenon  and  Erech- 
theum  we  may  look  for  the  sites  of 
the  statues  d  Timotheus,  son  of 
Gonon,  and  of  Gonon  himself;  Procne 
and  Itys ;  the  contest  of  Athdnd  and 
Poseidon,  the  former  with  the  olive, 
the  latter  raising  the  waves.  The  last- 
mentioned  group  was  perhaps  placed 
on  a  smootmy-levelled  area,  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  front  of  the  S.  or  Cary- 
atid portion  of  the  Ereohtheum.  Also 
a  Jupiter,  by  Leochares,  and  another 
Jupiter,  Bumamed  Polieus.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  boundaries  of  these 
terraces  for  the  most  part  point  to- 
wards the  great  statue  of  Minerva  Pro- 
machus,  of  which  the  base  has  been 
discovered  northwards  of  the  road 
leading  upwards  from  the  Propylaa. 

The  traveller  will  find  but  little  be- 
tween the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheum ; 
the  ground  near  the  former  temple  is 
encumbered  with  its  massive  ruins  pro- 
duced by  the  devastating  explosion  of 
1687.  He  will  have  here  the  best 
opportunity  of  studying  the  exquisite 
finish  of  the  capitals  and  other  decora^ 
tive  portions,  and  he  may  £ih1  a  llvt  J 
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of  the  metopes  in  a  very  shattered 
state.  He  must  avoid  a  large  well 
or  cistern,  which  probably  received 
the  water  from  the  roof  of  the  Par- 
thenon. 

Pausanias  seems  to  have  passed 
round  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  entered  by  the  proper 
and  only  entrance  to  the  Naos  or 
inner  temple  at  the  E.  Having  en- 
tered, he  saw  the  celebrated  stahie  of 
Minerva  by  Phidias,  covered  with 
ivory  and  glittering  with  gold  orna- 
ments, though  the  hitter  were  then  of 
a  less  solid  character  than  those  ap- 
pended by  Pericles,  weighing  as  much 
as  11,5002.  The  statue  was  27  cubits, 
or  40  ft.  high,  holding  a  Victory  on 
one  hand,  and  stood  on  a  richly  scul|>- 
tured  base,  and  was  protected  from 
injurv  by  a  railing  of  bronze.  He  saw 
no  other  statue  within  the  Naos  except- 
ing one  of  Hadrian,  which  Athenian 
gratitude  or  flattery  had  placed  there. 
There  were,  however,  painted  portraits 
of  Themistocles,  and  some  others. 
In  the  Pronaos,  we  learn  from  Pliny, 
the  painter  Pretogenes  had  repre- 
sented the  celebrated  triremes  Paralus 
and  Hammonias,  together  with  several 
other  vessels  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Eastwards  of  the  Parthenon,  he  saw 
a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo  Pamopius 
(chaser  of  locusts) :  a  statue  of  Xan- 
thippus,  placed  there  doubtless  by  the 
filial  piety  of  Pericles,  in  front  of  his 
renowned  Parthenon ;  one  of  the  poet 
Anaoreon,  and  some  other  statues. 
Some  remains,  with  an  inscription, 
show  that  there  was  a  small  ciroular 
temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and 
Borne,  occupying  the  extremity,  per- 
haps, of  the  eastern  platform  in  front 
of  the  Parthenon,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
about  90  ft.  distant  frt>m  it.  A  very 
interesting  excavation  has  been  mado 
near  this  point.  In  it  are  to  be  seen  a 
number  of  drums  of  solumns;  somo 
much  shattered,  others  apparently 
rough  from  the  quarry  ;  others  partly 
worked,  and  disoEtrded  in  consequenco 
of  some  defect  in  the  material.  Thu 
ground  about  them,  when  first  dis- 
covered, was  strewed  with  marble 
chips,  and  some  sculptors*  tools  and 
'  juia  co:;taiiii::jj  ixid  tvloiir  were  found 
u  J 
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with  them.  It  aeems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  places  where  the  workmen 
who  were  employed  in  building  the 
Parthenon  hewed  out  the  columns; 
and  as  it  was  below  the  level  of  the 
finished  terrace,  these  remains,  after 
the  completion  of  the  Parthenon,  were 
covered  with  made  ground.*  The 
layers  of  this  made  ground  are  very 
evident  close  to  the  Parthenon  on  the 
S.  side.  They  are  composed  of  chips 
of  stone,  the  lowest  bemg  of  the  red 
marble  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis ; 
the  second  the  white  marble  of  Pen- 
telicus,  and  the  upper  layer  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  of  the  hills  near 
the  PirsBUs. 

The  S.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  called 
the  Cimonium,  formed  of  squared 
blocks  of  Piraic  stone,  upwards  of  60 
ft.  in  height  in  some  places,  was 
adorned  with  sculptures,  extending, 
as  we  may  fairly  presume,  from  the 
summit  over  against  the  W.  end  of  the 
Parthenon  to  above  the  Dionysiac 
Theatre.  Neir  the  latter  point  ihere 
is  a  portion  of  a  marble  foundation 
which  probably  belonged  to  some  of 
these  sculptures ;  tiiey  represented  the 
Gigantomachia,  or  War  of  the  Giants, 
the  wars  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Amazons,  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Gktuls 
by  Attains,  King  of  Pergamus,  bv 
whom  these  groups  were  dedicated. 
It  is  recorded  that,  in  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Actium,  a  violent  wind  (an 
element  of  which  the  energy  was  wit- 
nessed on  the  26th  of  October,  1852, 
in  the  injury  done  to  the  Erechtheum, 
and  the  loss  of  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius) 
threw  down  several  statues  at  Athens, 
and  precipitated  one  of  the  ^up  of 
the  Gigantomachia  into  the  Dionysiac 
Theatre ;  thus  determining  the  posi- 
tion of  tiiat  group.  These  sculptures 
doubtless  played  their  part  in  the 
view  of  the  S.  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  magnificent  effect  of  which  is 
mentioned  by  several  writers. 

There  is  little  to  engage  attention 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Parthenon,  where 

*  VSd»  the  letter  from  Mr.  Bnoebrldge, 
printed  In  the  A|ipeQ<Uz  to  Wordaworth's 
AUMDsandAttlctJ 
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the  whole  surface  is  encumbered  with 
a  confused  mass  of  ruins ;  or  in  the 
extreme  E.,  where  a  low-waUed  build- 
ing is  being  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  the  various  fragments  of 
sculpture  now  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  the  Acropolis.  In  that  quarter 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  ex- 
cavation, and  only  a  few  limestone 
walls  have  been  discovered.  Pau- 
sanias  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  any 
thing  important  there.  It  was  per- 
haps occupied  by  the  dwellings  of 
those  who  officiated  in  the  mysterieei 
or  guarded  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
Acropolis.  One  should,  however,  go 
there  for  the  view  of  Hymettus  and 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiufi;  and 
on  returning  towards  the  Parthenon 
will  be  rewarded  by  an  enchanting 
view  of  that  temple.  Although  the 
western  front  retains  its  pediment,  and 
is,  generally  speaking,  more  perfect 
than  the  eastern,  the  columns  were  so 
shattered  in  the  last  war,  that  tiiey 
give  no  idea  whatever  of  the  beauty  of 
this  exmiisite  feature  of  the  Greek 
Doric.  In  the  eastern  portico  the 
columns  exhibit  their  full  perfection, 
and  the  imperceptibly  curved  lines  of 
the  shadows  of  their  flutes  sweep 
uninterruptedly  from  the  ground. 
Attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
second  column  from  the  S.  in  this 
front.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that  the  skill  both  of  the  architect  and 
the  workman,  as  exhibited  in  the 
subtle  proportions  and  accurate  execu- 
tion of  these  columns  has  never  been 
rivalled. 

From  the  Cimonium,  Pausanias  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Erechtheum.  In  front, 
towards  the  E.,  was  an  altar  of  Jupiter 
Hypatus;  one  to  Neptune  near  the 
entrance ;  others  to  Butes  and  Vulcan. 
The  walls  of  the  porticoes  were  covered 
with  pictures.  In  the  interior  he  saw 
a  well  of  salt  water,  and  a  figure  of 
Poseidon's  trident  on  the  rock  (on  the 
supposed  traces  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter),  and  the  aboriginal 
olive-tree,  miraculously  saved  when 
the  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Fe^ 
sians,  whioh  occupied  the  centre,  or 
according  to  some,  the  Caryatid  por- 
tico on  the  S.  aide  of  this  twofold 
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temple.  Everything  here  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  contest  of  Athene  and 
Poseidon  for  the  soil  of  Attica.  Here 
alao  were  the  most  ancient  and  sacred 
statue  of  the  goddess,  of  olive  wood, 
to  which  the  new  Peplus  was  carried 
every  fifth  year  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Fanathenaio  festival ;  a  golden 
lamp  always  burning,  with  a  brazen 
palm-tree  above  it,  to  convey  the 
smoke  to  the  roof:  and  various  an- 
cient relics  and  spoils  of  the  Modes, 
taken  at  Marathon  and  Salamis.  In 
the  precinct,  or  r^fjJros,  to  the  W.,  of 
whi<m  the  boandajy-waU  ronning  E. 
and  W.,  composed  of  rough  blocks  of 
Umestone,  is  preserved,  Pansanias  saw 
the  dwelling  and  playground  used  by 
the  two  yomig  girls  who  were  trained 
for  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
mystery  of  Erichthonius.  In  this  pre- 
cinct were  also  colossal  statues  of  the 
Thracian  Eumolpus,  son  of  Poseiddn, 
and  of  Erechtheus,  the  protog€  of 
Athens,  and  several  other  mytho- 
logical personages,  the  mortal  cham- 
pions of  that  combat  between  the  two 
laoes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  whilst 
their  common  worship  in  this  temple 
pointed  out  their  ultimate  reconoiUa- 
tion.  About  150  ft  from  the  W.  of 
the  Eiechtheum,  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  rock,  is  the  staircase,  partly  built 
and  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which 
led  downwards  to  the  Grotto  of  Ag- 
raolos,  already  described.  It  was 
possible  in  1845,  by  climbing  up  the 
rocks  as  far  as  to  the  grotto,  to  ascend 
and  descend  by  this  passage  and  stair. 
It  has  since  been  dosed  below,  but  is 
accessible  from  above.  Yerv  near  this 
point,  southwards,  stood  the  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva  Promachus  in 
bronze,  made  by  Phidias  of  the  spoils 
of  Marathon.  Its  height  was  such 
that  the  glittering  crest  of  the  helmet 
and  the  point  of  the  spear  might  be 
seen  at  sea  as  ships  approached  Athens 
after  coming  round  Gape  Sunium.  The 
statue  must' have  appeared  to  the  1. 
hand  of  the  Parthenon,  and  was  pro- 
bably as  high  as  the  summit  of  that 
temple;  we  cannot  aUow  less  than 
50  ft.  for  the  height  of  the  statue,  and 
20  for  that  of  the  pedestal.  The  posi- 
iism  of  iha  base  has  beenlaid  open  by 


an  excavation  which  shows  that  it 
fronted  the  main  central  entrance  of 
the  Propyliea,  and  appeared  as  the 
Ptomaohus,  or  tutekuy  goddess,  of  the 
city.  Awe-inspiring  must  have  been 
the  effect  upon  a  stranger  impressed 
with  due  reverence  for  the  Otoda,  an 
idea  given  in  one  of  the  stanzas,  in 
which  the  author  of  'Ghilde  Harold ' 
alludes  to  the  spoliation  of  the  Acro- 
polis by  Lord  Elgin 

"Where  was  thine  %U,Fkaiu!  that  appaU'd 
Stem  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way  ? 
Where  Peleua'  son?  whom  Hell  in  vain  en- 
thnll'd. 

His  ahade  from  Hadea  upon  that  dread  day 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array ! 
What !  oooldnot  Pinto  span  the  chief  once 
more, 

To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey? 
Idly  he  wander'd  on  the  Stygian  shores 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to 
shield  before." 

But  all  were  not  alike  impressed  with 
this  feeling;  Aristophanes  did  not 
scruple  to  joke  about  the  great  size  of 
the  ivory  finger  of  the  Minerva,  or  to 
observe  how  fine  a  soun-tureen  might 
be  made  of  the  shiela.  Such,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  feelings  of  our  guide 
Pausanias,  who  will  describe  the 
brazen  quadriga,  made  of  spoils  won 
from  the  Boeotians  and  men  of  Cbalkis 
(in  the  battle  mentioned  by  Herod.,  v., 
79);  a  smaller  statue  of  Minerva  in 
bronze,  by  Phidias,  the  Minerva  Lem- 
nia,— accounted  the  finest  of  all  the 
works  of  that  master ;  and  a  statue  of 
Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  on 
the  1.  hand  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  which  he  had  done  so  much 
to  adorn. 

1.  Temple  of  Ntki  Aptero$,  or  Ftc- 
tory  foithout  Wing$. — After  the  general 
survey  of  the  Acropolis,  we  return  to 
examine  more  in  detail  the  principal 
remains.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Temple  of  Nikd  Apterod,  or  Wingless 
Victory  (a  goddess  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  Athdnd,  and  caUed  Ath£n6 
NikS),  and  thus  represented  in  the  ear- 
liest times,  although  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  she  was  figured  as  a  young 
female  with  golden  wings.  This  tem- 
ple is  not  mentioned  among  the  works 
of  Peridea,  and  has  been  suppoaed  to 
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have  been  built  by  Gimon,  and  to  be 
coeval  with  the  completion  of  the  Ci* 
monium.  The  sculptures,  judging 
from  the  costume  and  arms,  appear  to 
represent  the  victories  gained  by  the 
Athenians  over  the  Persians,  in  which 
Gimon  and  his  father  Miltiades  bore 
so  great  a  share.  We  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  absence  of 
parallelism  between  this  temple  and 
thePropylsBa— a  fact  which  favours  the 
supposition  of  its  entire  independence 
of  that  structure. 

This  temple  is  of  the  class  called 
Amphiprostylo  Tetrastyle,  consisting 
of  a  oella  witti  four  fluted  Ionic  co- 
lumns at  either  front,  but  with  none 
on  the  sides.  It  is  raised  upon  a  sty- 
lobato  of  8  steps,  and  is  27  ft.  in  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  18  in  breadth. 
The  columns,  including  the  base  and 
the  capital,  are  13}  ft.  high,  and  the 
total  height  of  the  temple  to  the  apex 
of  the  pediment,  including  the  stylo- 
bate,  is  23  ft.  The  frieze,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing, is  1  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  is  adorned 
with  sculptures  in  high  ^relief.  It 
originally  consisted  of  14  pieces  of 
stone,  of  which  12,  or  the  fragments  of 
12,  now  remain.  Several  of  these  are 
so  mutilated,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  out  the  subject,  but  some  of 
them  evidently  represent  a  battle 
between  Greeks  and  Persians,  or  other 
barbarians.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
two  long  sides  were  occupied  with  com- 
bats of  horsemen,  and  that  the  western 
end  represented  a  battle  of  foot  sol- 
diers. 

The  recent  history  of  this  temple  is 
curious :  it  was  mentioned  bv  Pau- 
sanias,  and  seen  by  Wbeler  and  Spon, 
as  late  as  1681,  since  which  period  no 
traveller  had  been  able  to  discover  a 
trace  of  it.  At  length,  in  1835,  some 
works  were  undertaken  by  the  Greek 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  approaches  of  the  Propyhea  to  their 
proper  level,  by  which  the  traces  of 
the  great  flight  of  steps  were  brought 
to  light,  and  the  columns  disengaged 
from  the  incumbrance  of  the  mediteval 
and  Turkish  fortifications  which  had 
been  built  up  between  them.  In  these 
operations  a  Turkish  battery,  which 


stood  in  front  of  the  Propyliea,  was 
removed,  and  in  doing  so,  fragments 
of  columns  of  a  sculptured  frieze, 
exactly  answering  to  four  pieces  in 
the  British  Museum  brought  over  by 
Lord  Elgin,  and  other  ornamental 
architecture,  were  discovered  in  great 
quantity,  and  by  and  by  the  floor  of 
an  ancient  temple,  which,  of  course, 
was  immediately  recognised  as  that 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.    The  Go- 
vernment had  the  good  taste  to  cause 
the  fragments  to  be  collected  and  re- 
erected,  without  deviation  from  the 
original  foundations,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Boss  and  Schaubert.  The 
work  was  finished  with  the  help  of 
funds  flubscribed  in  England  in  aid  of 
the  Archosological  Society  of  Athens. 
This  restoration  has  been  a  most  suc- 
cessful one^   It  does  not  produce,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  partial  restitution  of 
some  of  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
a  patchy  eflect.   Here  the  whole  is  of 
a  piece,  and  at  a  distance  looks  much 
like  a  new  building,  with  its  white 
marble  columns  and  walls  glittering 
in  the  sun.   In  addition  to  the  several 
sculptured  fragments  of  the  frieze, 
several  slabs  were  found  3  ft.  4  in. 
high,  sculptured  on  one  side  in  reliefs 
of  surpassing   beauty,  representing 
winged  Victories  in  various  attitudes. 
They  formed  a  continuous  parapet 
between  the  temple  and  the  great 
flight  of  steps.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  railmg  of  metal  above  them, 
and  probably  also  a  railing  along  the 
edge  of  the  western  wall.   A  careful 
description  of  this  temple  is  given  by 
Hansen,  Schaubert,  and  Boss  Acro- 
polis von  Athen.*   FoL  Berlin,  1889). 

The  Pedestal  of  Agrippa,  over 
against  the  temple  of  ]Nik^  Apteros, 
has  been  already  described. 

2.  TJie  PropyUea, — The  erection  of 
this  magnificent  building  was  en- 
trusted by  Pericles  to.  the  architect 
Mnesioles.  It  was  commenced  in  the 
archonship  of  Euthymenes,  B.C.  437, 
and  completed  in  five  years.  The 
cost  has  been  stated  by  late  writers  to 
have  been  2000  talents,  equal  in  weight 
to  400,0002. ;  but  Leake  has  shown,  by 
the  data  given  by  Thucydides  (p.  463 
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sq.),  that  the  whole  of  the  ornamental  i 
works  of  Pericles,  viz.,  the  Odeum,  the  I 
Parthenon,  the  Mystic  Temple  of 
fUensis,  and  the  Propyliea,  were  built 
for  the  simi  of  2950  talentis,  of  which 
he  assigns  1000  talents  to  the  cost  of 
the  Parthenon.  Perhaps,  then,  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming 
that  the  Propylsea  with  its  approaches 
cost  700  talents,  which  would  repre- 
sent in  umght  161,0002.,  and  in  vcdue 
aboat  480,0002.  of  our  money  of  the 
present  day. 

The  building,  constructed  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  covered  the  whole  of  the 
western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
is  there  170  ft.  across,  or  rather  was 
designed  to  have  covered  this  space; 
for  it  seems  that  the  extremity  of  the 
8.  wing  was  left  incomplete.  The 
plan  of  the  Propyliea  may  be  thus 
described:— A  flight  of  about  sixty 
Btepe,  71  ft.  in  width,  led  up  to  a 
portico  69  ft.  broad,  haying  6  fluted 
Doric  columns,  5  fL  in  diameter 
and  29  ft  high.  Two  wings  on  the 
K.  and  8.  projected  24  ft  in  front  of 
the  portico,  and  flanked  the  upper 
part  of  the  staircase.  The  wings  are 
78  ft  apart,  measured  from  the  opposite 
colnmns.  The  fronts  of  these  wings 
fiftoed  one  another,  and  consisted  each 
of  a  stoa  or  porch  of  8  Doric  columns 
in  antis,  that  is,  with  columns  ranged 
between  the  square  pilasters,  called 
ant».  The  northern  wing  remains  in 
a  very  perfect  state.  A  porch,  fiacing 
the  B.,  13  a  deep,  led  to  a  hall  35 
ft  by  80,  usually  called  the  Pinaco- 
theea.  The  paintings  with  which  the 
walla  were  once  adorned  have  been 
described.  In  this  hall  an  interesting 
collection  of  architectural  fragments 
and  inscriptions  has  been  plaoed.  The 
soutiiem  wing  is  in  a  ruinous  state, 
and  is  almost  concealed  by  the  lofty 
medinval  tower  which  forms  so  con- 
spicuous an  object  in  all  views  of  the 
Acropolis.*  Two  of  the  columns  are 
imbedded  in  its  walls;  the  trace  of 

*  Uany  persona  will  h&  glad  to  learn  that 
there  ia  a  prospect  of  the  building,  generally 
known  as  "  the  Venetian  tower,"  being  ere  long 
nsnved.  260{.  are  needed  for  this  purpose, 
and  sofaBcriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  credit  of 
the  **  Acropolis  Bestoratioii  Fund,"  luuian 
Bonk.  Atheitf. 


the  position  of  the  third  is  visible.  It 
seems  to  have  been  simply  a  porch  or 
guard-chamber  27  ft.  by  16,  and  not 
to  have  communicated  with  anything 
beyond,  although  we  must  suppose 
that  some  additional  chamber  was  in- 
tended in  the  design  of  IVInesioles  to 
occupy  the  vacant  space  between  the 
wing,  as  found  at  present,  and  the 
Gimonium.  Indeed,  just  su£9cient  room 
is  left  there  to  have  completed  this 
wing  symmetrically  with  the  northern; 
so  uat,  although  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  wing  was  carried  no  fieurther 
than  we  find  it  at  present,  we  may 
feel  sure  that  the  anomaly  was  foreign 
to  the  original  design  of  the  Propylene. 
The  wings  had  not  pediments,  as  some 
have  supposed,  but  were  covered  with 
**  hip"  roofis,  t.  e.,  roofs  sloping  down 
to  the  eaves  on  three  sides.  They 
were  backed  to  the  £.  by  a  high  wall. 
The  outside  walls  were  solid,  as  befitted 
a  citadel,  and  were  not  pierced  with 
any  openings.  All  the  expression  was 
reserved  for  Uie  main  portico  and  the 
two  sto8B,  which  flanked  the  great 
staircase.  The  height  of  the  columns 
of  the  stosB  of  the  wings  is  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  those  of  the  main  build- 
ing; and  the  other  proportions,  with 
some  exceptions,  have  nearly  the  same 
ratio.  This  subordination  has  an  ex- 
cellent e£fect  in  enhancing  the  dignity 
of  the  principal  portioo. 

The  central  hall,  or  vestibule,  behind 
the  hexastyle  portico,  was  60  ft  broad, 
44  in  depth,  and  39  high.  It  was 
covered  with  a  panelled  ceiling  of 
marble,  richly  painted  and  gilt.  The 
panels  were  supported  on  marble  beams 
of  great  size,  which  especially  attracted 
the  notice  of  Pausanias;  much  more 
may  their  fallen  remains  surprise  the 
modem  traveller,  little  accustomed  to 
constructions  of  such  solidity.  These 
beams,  more  than  20  ft  in  leni^th, 
were  supported  by  two  rows  of  three 
Ionic  columns  each,  ranging  with  the 
two  central  Doric  columns  of  the  ex- 
ternal portico.  The  intercolumniation 
between  these  latter  was  made  wider 
than  ordinary  by  an  additional  metope 
and  triglyph,  in  order  to  give  sufQcient 
width  to  the  carriage-way,  already 
described,  which  passed  between  tiiem. 
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The  entire  clear  width  so  obtained 
was  12  ft.  9  in.  This  hall  was  bounded 
eastwards  by  a  wall  built  upon  a  solid 
plinth  of  the  black  marble  of  Eleusis, 
which  served  as  a  threshold  for  the 
four  smaller  of  the  five  doorways  with 
which  the  wall  itself  was  pierced.  The 
central  openins^,  13  ft.  wide  and  24 
high,  admitted  the  carriage-way,  of 
which  some  portions  remain,  with 
wheel -ruts  distinctly  visible.  The 
doors  next  to  the  centre  were  9^  ft., 
the  two  outermost  5  ft,  wide,  and  the 
heights  varied  in  like  proportion.  The 
pavement  of  the  eastern  portico  of  the 
Propylsoa,  following  the  natural  rise 
of  the  ground,  was  raised  4 J  ft.  above 
that  of  the  western  vestibule.  The 
portico  was  19  ft.  in  depth,  and  had  the 
same  width  as  the  other.  The  columns 
were  28  ft.  high.  The  height  to  the 
ceiling  within  the  portico  was  37  ft. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  this 
exquisite  building  were  adorned  with 
paintings,  historical  and  decorative.'^ 
Much  use  has  been  made  in  its  con- 
struction of  the  Eleusinian  black 
marble.  Not  only  is  the  threshold  of 
the  doorways  formed  of  it,  but  it  forms 
a  plinth  4}  ft.  high,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  walls  of  the  great  vestibule ;  and 
the  same  material  is  used  for  one  of 
the  steps  under  the  stoie  of  the  wings, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  the  steps 
of  the  ascending  flight. 

The  Propylaaa  was  the  building  of 
all  others  most  admired  by  the  Greeks. 
No  description  can  in  any  way  do 
justice  to  the  refined  boldness  with 
which  it  was  composed.  A  hyper^ 
critical  eye  might  perhaps  ask  for 
something  more  artificial  in  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  difBarent  levels  than 
that  which  we  find  on  the  N.  side 
(within  the  Acropolis),  where  the  lines 
of  the  E.  and  W.  porticoes  meet 
together  without  any  adaptation.  One 
might  answer  that  their  junction  is 
only  seen  from  a  very  confined  spot. 
But  the  triumphant  success  of  the 

*  At  the  foot  of  the  stepe  lending  to  the 
Propylaea.  within  the  W.  gate,  to  the  south,  may 
be  seen  a  f>pecimen  of  red  painting,  a  specimen 
which  will,  unfortmiately,  ere  long  disappear, 
owing  to  the  habit  of  picking  off  fragments . 
Qf  the  plaster. 


general  design  should  disarm  all  such 
minor  criticism,  and  the  building  was 
not  more  magnificent  from  the  costli- 
ness of  its  material  and  workmanship 
than  &om  the  artistic  power  impressed 
upon  it  bv  the  mind  of  its  great  archi- 
tect The  pediment  of  the  eastern 
portico  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion 
m  1656;  that  of  the  western,  some 
time  between  the  Venetian  siege  in 
1680,  which  left  it  standing,  and  1750, 
when  Stuart  found  it  gone. 

3.  The  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  the 

:|a        ®  0  0  I 
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A.  Perlstylium. 

B.  Pronaos  or  Prodomns. 

G.  Opistbodorous  or  Postlcom. 
D.  Iiecatompedon. 

a.  Statue  of  the  Goddess. 
£.  FiirtbeiiQO,  afterwi^  Opistbodoouif. 
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Virgin  QA^a  ndp$€yos%  also  called 
the  Hecatompedon,  from  the  nae  of 
100  ft.  in  one  of  its  leading  dimensions, 
probably  the  breadth. 

It  ahonld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Pronaos,  B,  is  to  the  E.,  and  the 
Posticum,  C,  is  at  the  W.,  so  that  on 
entering  the  Acropolis,  IJie  traveller 
first  sees  the  Posticom. 

The  Parthenon  is,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  well  calls  it,  the  finest  edi- 
fice on  the  finest  site  in  the  world, 
hallowed  by  the  'noblest  recollections 
that  can  stimulate  the  human  heart." 

In  this  temple  an  architecture  which 
had  gone  on  through  centuries  of 
refinement,  until  it  culminated  there, 
was  combined  with  the  work  of  the 
greatest  sculptor  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced ;  and  unless  we  take  into  con- 
sideration this  perfect  unison  of  these 
two  arts,  we  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
Parthenon.  Paiating  also  was  there, 
and  although  we  cannot  Uioroughly 
realize  the  part  it  played  in  the  magni- 
ficent diapason  of  the  3  sister  arts,  we 
dare  not  (question  its  propriety.  Our 
present  object,  however,  is  chieSSy  with 
the  architecture;  for  the  remains  of 
the  painting  are  almost  evanescent, 
and  the  sculpture,  although  some  men- 
tion of  it  must  be  made,  is  no  longer 
there*  with  the  exception  at  least  <n  a 
very  small  portion.  But  may  we  not 
hope  that  so  much  of  it  as,  by  its 
removal  to  England,  was  saved  &om 
the  fire  of  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
cannon  in  the  War  of  Independence 
may  be  yet  restored  to  its  proper  shrine? 
**This,"  to  quote  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan,  ••would  be  an  act  worthy  of 
England,  and  the  sculptures  would 
exercise  a  greater  influence,  even  upon 
the  taste  of  the  English  people,  in 
their  glorious  original  position,  than 
they  ao  now  in  a  dark  room  in  the 
British  Museum.  There  is  less  justi- 
fication for  the  retention  of  the  treasure 
than  there  was  for  its  original  ab- 
straction, for  we  are  now  no  longer 
able  to  plead  the  importance  of 
protecting  it  from  untrustworthy 
guard  fans." 

The  Parthenon  was  built  under  the 
administration  of  Pericles.  Ictinusand 
CftUicntes  weze  the  arohitects.  The 


former,  however,  seems  to  have  held 
the  chief  position,  and  wrote  a  book 
descriptive  of  it.  The  general  super- 
intendence was  intrusted  to  Phi(iias. 
It  was  finished  b.o.  438.  The  exact 
date  of  its  commencement  is  not  known, 
but  as  the  Propylsaa,  we  know,  took 
five  years,  we  must  allow  a  somewhat 
longer  period  to  the  Parthenon.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  supposed  by 
Leake  to  have  been  1000  talents,  about 
equal  in  value  to  700,0001.  at  the 
present  day.  It  was  built  entirely 
of  Pentelio  marble,  except  the  tiles  of 
the  roof,  which  were  Parian.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  temple  occupies 
nearly  the  hiehest  point  of  the  Acro- 
polis. <  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  temple, 
the  steps  which  form  the  proper  basis 
or  ttyUi>cUe  (i.  e.  the  platform  on  which 
the  err^Koi  or  columns  stand)  rise  im- 
mediately firom  a  levelled  bed  cut  on 
the  rock.  The  stylobate  consists  of 
three  solid  steps  of  Pentelio  marble, 
about  1  ft.  9  in.  high,  set  upon  a  sort 
of  plinth,  a  foot  nigh,  of  the  same 
material.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides, 
below  the  plinth,  is  a  foundation  wall 
of  Piraio  limestone,  and  on  the  S. 
side  a  sub-basement  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, supporting  a  terrace  about  5}  ft. 
wide.  On  the  N.  and  W.  the  founda- 
dation  wall  was  concealed  by  a  pave- 
ment, probably  of  marble,  immediately 
under  the  plinth  of  which  we  have 
spoken ;  but  which  pavement  has  now 
disappeared.  On  the  S.  side,  the 
limestone  sub-basement  was  exposed. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  foundation 
wall  on  the  W.,  formed  the  finished 
substructure  to  the  older  temple  of 
Minerva  on  the  same  site.  The  stones 
are  rectang^ular,  and  are  carefully 
worked  in  rusticated  courses,  and  their 
junction  with  the  newer  foundations 
required  by  the  enlarged  Parthenon 
is  visible  on  the  W.  end,  under  the 
column  next  to  the  N. W.  angle  column, 
and  on  the  S.  side  under  the  S.E.  angle 
column  itself. 

The  Doric  order  of  architecture,  used 
in  the  temple,  preserves  in  the  forms 
of  many  of  its  features,  not  an  imita- 
tion, but  the  tradition  of  the  original 
woodea  buildings  of  the  infancy  of  the 
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nation,  happily  blended,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  some  of  the  sterner  cha- 
lacter  of  the  stone  architectnie  of 
Egypt — the  whole  moulded  into  one 
by  considerations  of  the  due  balance  of 
light  and  shade,  support  and  load,  and 
plain  surface  and  ornament,  until  every 
mie  was  refined  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  temple  is  peripteral  and  octastyle, 
that  is,  it  consists  of  a  portico  at  each 
end  of  eight  columns,  and  has  a  colon- 
nade on  each  flank  of  seventeen,  reckon- 
ing the  angle  columns  twice,  forty-six 
in  all.  Of  these  thirty-two  are  stand- 
ing; not  reckoning  some  attempts  at 
restoration  on  the  N.  side.  The  entire 
length  of  the  temple  on  the  upper 
step  is  228  ft.,  the  breadth  101.  The 
columns  are  fluted,  6^  ft.  in  diameter 
and  84^  high.  The  architrave  above 
these  was  adorned  with  gilded  shields 
of  bronze,  placed  beneath  the  metopes. 
Between  the  shields  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  dedicators.  The  impres- 
sions left  upon  the  parts  covered  by 
the  shields  are  visible  upon  the  archi- 
traves ;  the  shields  themselves,  together 
with  the  gold  of  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  were  carried  off  by  Lachares, 
when  Demetrius  was  besieging  Athens. 
There  were  also  upon  the  architraves 
bronze  nails  or  pegs,  upon  which  fes- 
toons were  hung  on  days  of  festival. 
The  92  metopes  of  the  frieze  were  filled 
with  sculptures  in  high  relief:  of 
which  only  one  remains  in  good  pre- 
servation (that  on  the  S.  side  over  the 
westernmost  intercolumniati9n ;  the 
rest  are  either  gone  or  are  so  much 
mutilated  as  to  be  nearly  unintelli- 
gible). The  pediments  or  aetoi  were 
filled  with  sculptures,  of  a  size  much 
greater  than  life ;  those  of  the  eastern 
portico  relating  to  the  birth  of  Athene, 
those  at  the  western  to  the  contests 
of  Ath6n6  and  Poseidon  for  the  soil  of 
Attica.  All  are  now  gone,  excepting 
tiiree  horses'  heads  in  the  comers  of 
the  eastern,  and  a  single  group  on  the 
westcro  pediment,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Gecrops  and  Agraulos,  of  which 
all  the  finer  parts  are  much  obliterated. 

The  height  to  the  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  ornament,  or 
acToterium,  which  there  must  have 
been  at  the  top,  was  59  ft.  above  the 
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upper  step,  or,  with  the  addition  of 
the  stylobate,  64.  The  level  of  the 
pavement  of  the  temple  was  only  about 
6  ft.  below  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  the 
Propylaaa,  and  was  raised  high  above 
all  the  platforms  in  the  Acropolis. 

^  Such  was  the  simple  structure  of 
this  magnificent  building,  which,  by 
its  united  excellences  of  materials, 
design,  and  decorations,  was  the  most 
perfect  ever  executed.  Its  dimensions, 
of  228  ft.  by  101,  with  a  height  of  66 
ft.  to  the  top  of  the  pediment,  were 
sufficiently  great  to  give  an  appearance 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this 
impression  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
obtrusive  subdivision  of  ports,  such  as 
is  found  to  diminish  the  effect  of  many 
larger  modem  building,  where  the 
same  singleness  of  design  is  not  ap- 
parent. In  the  Parthenon  there  was 
nothing  to  divert  the  spectator's  con- 
templation from  the  simplicity  and 
majesty  of  mass  and  outline,  which 
forms  the  first  and  most  remarkable 
object  of  admiration  in  a  Greek  temple ; 
for  the  statues  of  the  pediments,  the 
only  decoration  which  was  very  con- 
spicuous by  its  magnitude  and  position, 
having  been  inclosed  within  frames 
which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
designs  of  either  front,  had  no  more 
obtrusive  effect  than  an  ornamented 
capital  to  an  unadorned  column." — 
Leake. 

The  view  from  the  westem  steps 
arrests  attention.  They  command  an 
extensive  prospect  over  the  Saronic 
Gulf;  we  see  the  S.  extremity  of 
Hydra,  and  Troezene  on  the  Argolic 
promontory,  with  the  top  of  Parnon  in 
Laconia ;  iEgina,  no  longer  an  '*  eye- 
sore," as  the  Athenians  called  it,  on 
account  of  its  commercial  rivalry— 
with  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Methana 
behind  it ;  Epidaurus,  and  Mount 
Arachne  over  it,  one  of  the  beacon 
heights  along  which  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Troy  was  transmitted  to  the 
Peloponnesus.  Thence  the  eye  traverses 
Salamis,  and  surveys  its  straits ;  and 
beyond  the  depression  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland  discovers  the 
distant  Aorocoriuthus,  ne^stled  beueath 
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the  snowy  ridges  of  Eyllene :  Gerania, 
the  mountain  of  the  isthmus  :  Kerata 
abore  Megara:  and  the  summit  of 
Kithaeron,  to  the  left  of  Phyle.  Dr. 
Wordsworth  has  sketched  the  northern 
portion  of  this  view : — 

The  site  of  the  Parthenon  is  the 
highest  point  in  Athens.  It  is  also 
the  centre  of  the  Acropolis,  as  the 
Acropolis  was  of  Athens.  Looking 
northward  from  it,  the  city,  and  be- 
yond it  the  plain  of  Athens,  formed 
into  a  e;reat  peninsula  by  mountains, 
lay  before  the  view  of  the  ancient 
Athenians.  The  eye  havinjo;  been  thus 
aated  with  the  splendour  oi  the  objects 
in  the  city  below  it,  might  raise  itself 
gradually,  and,  passing  northward 
oret  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  &rms 
and  villages,  such  as  Oolonus  or 
AchamiB,  might  at  last  repose  upon 
some  sequestoned  object  on  the  distant 
hills,  upon  the  deep  pass  of  Phyle,  or 
the  solitary  towers  of  Deoeleia.  Then, 
too,  there  were  appropriate  Uving  ob- 
jects to  enliven  such  a  scene.  There 
would  be  rural  sights,  such  as  Aris- 
tophanes describe  of  husbandmen 
issuing  out  into  the  fields,  with  tbeir 
iron  implements  of  agriculture  shining 
in  the  sun,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
war:  perhaps  a  festal  procession  might 
just  be  losing  itself  in  a  distant  grove. 
All  this  has  now  diaappeared,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  its 
place.  Now,  from  this  point,  here  and 
there  a  solitary  Albaman  peasant  is 
seen  following  his  mule,  laden  with 
wood  along  the  road  into  the  town ; 
and  the  most  cheerful  sight  in  the 
plain  before  us,  is  that  of  the  thick 
wood  of  olives  still  growing  on  the 
site  of  the  Academv  toward  the  left, 
which  looks  now  like  a  silver  sea 
rippling  in  the  autumnal  breeze.*' 

Within  the  peristyles  is  an  ambula- 
tory about  9  ft.  wide  on  the  flanks  and 
11  at  the  fronts,  which  passes  entirely 
round  the  building.  The  ceiling  of 
this  part  was  formed  of  a  double  row 
of  panels,  about  4  ft  square,  along  the 
flanks.  At  the  ends,  where  the  am- 
bulatory was  broader,  the  ceiling  was 
sapported  by  the  intervention  of  marble 


beams,  some  of  which  exist  at  the 
western  end.  Within  was  the  cella, 
or  ffriK6s.  It  was  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts  by  a  transverse  welII, 
The  eastern  part  was  the  Naos,  or 
temple  in  the  peculiar  and  restricted 
sense,  where  was  the  statue  of  the 
goddess.  It  was  approached  by  a 
porch,  called  the  Pronaos,  between  the 
antflB  which  terminate  the  lateral  walls 
of  the  cella,  and  had  a  row  of  six 
columns  in  &ont,  of  which  the  diameter 
was  5  ft.  5  in.  The  height  of  these 
was  83  ft,  and  they  stood  on  a  stylo- 
bate  of  two  steps,  the  upper  of  which 
coincided  with  the  floor  of  the  ceUa. 
The  Pronaos  formed  a  vestibule,  about 
12  ft  by  60,  in  front  of  the  gate.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  and 
it  was  separated  from  the  peristyle  by 
a  railing  of  bronze  or  other  meteJ.  We 
may  be  satisfied  that  the  gate  was  also 
of  bronze,  and  that  the  jambs  or  mar- 
gins were  of  the  same  material.  This 
gate  having  been  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  apse  of  the  church  into 
which  the  Parthenon  was  converted, 
was  dedicated  to  Bta.  Sophia.  Of  the 
columns,  only  one  is  standing  at  its 
full  height;  the  rest  were  no  doubt 
thrown  down  by  the  explosion  in  1687. 

The  Naos  is  98  ft.  in  length,  and  63 
wide,  within  the  walls.  In  inscriptions 
found  at  Athens  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Heoatompedon,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  which 
divided  it  from  the  Opisthodomus  it 
was  exactly  100  Greek  feet  in  length. 
Its  disposition  can  now  be  traced,  the 
mosque  which  formerly  stood  there 
having  been  removed.  Within  ^e 
Naos,  af;ainst  the  eastern  wall,  Mid  on 
either  side  of  the  door,  are  antsB ;  and 
it  appears  from  indications  on  the 
pavement,  as  well  as  other  authorities, 
that  ranging  with  these  two  antsd 
stood  rows  of  10  Doric  columns  on 
either  side,  8  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  with 
16  flutes  (the  more  usual  number  is 
20) ;  and  14  ft:,  from  the  western  wall 
of  the  Naos  these  columns  were  con- 
nected by  8  others;  thus  forming  8 
sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  pavement 
in  the  space  -surroimded  oy  these 
columns  is  a  Uttle  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  naos,  and  forms  a  sort  of  im- 
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pluvium.  These  oolumnB,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  central  building 
and  the  adjoining  oolumns  of  the  peri- 
style, were  thrown  down  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  magazine  of  gunpowder, 
ignited  by  the  Venetian  bombardment 
in  1687.  Batteries  were  then  placed 
on  Uie  top  of  Lycabettus  and  other 
commanding  situations,  but  the  shot 
which  did  that  ruthless  and  irreparable 
injury  was  fired,  according  to  t  anelli, 
from  a  battery  placed  near  the  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates. 

Wheler  and  Spon  had  thus  described 
the  interior  of  the  building  before  that 
event ;  but  we  should  observe  that  a 
new  entrance  door  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  built  in  the 
Naos,  h^  been  pierced  through  the 
wall  of  separation  between  it  and 
the  Opisthodomus.  **0n  both  sides 
and  towards  the  door,  is  a  kind  of 
gallery  made  with  two  ranks  of  pillars, 
22  below  and  23  above  —  the  odd 
oolimin  was  over  the  arch  of  entrance 
which  was  left  for  the  passage."  This 
description  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
plan  derived  from  the  traces  on  the 
pavement.  On  each  side  were  ten 
columns,  and  three  on  the  western 
return.  The  central  column  in  the 
jower  rank  at  the  end  had  been  re- 
moved, and  the  **aroh  of  entrance" 
substituted  for  it.  Wheler*s  words 
moreover,  **  a  hind  of  gallery,"  show 
that,  like  the  temple  at  Poestum,  there 
was  merely  an  architrave  supporting 
the  upper  range  of  columns,  and  not  a 
real  gallery.  Near  the  extremity  of 
what  we  have  called  the  impluvium, 
and  about  14  ft.  from  the  western 
columns,  is  a  space  covered  with  Piraic 
stone,  and  not  marble,  like  the  rest  of 
the  pavement.  It  has  been  usually 
supposed  that  this  was  the  foundation 
on  which  the  statue  of  Minerva  rested. 
There  is  a  hole  in  the  centre  into  which 
probably  a  mast  was  inserted. 

This  colossal  statue  was,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia 
(also  by  Phidias)  the  most  celebrated 
of  antiquity.  It  was  called  the  Chryt- 
depharUiney  because  ivory  was  em- 
ploved  for  all  the  parts  which  were 
undraped.  The  dress  and  other  orna- 
ments were  of  solid  gold,  of  a  weight 


equal  to  that  of  about  10,0002.-~bo 
contrived  by  Phidias,  that  the  wholo 
could  be  removed,  if  ever  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  State,  it  is  said 
that  an  accusation  was  brought  against 
the  sculptor  of  having  embezzled  part 
of  the  gold  intrusted  to  him,  which  he 
refuted  by  having  it  taken  off  and 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  his  accusers. 
The  gold  was  finally  plimdered,  as  has 
been  said,  by  Lacnares,  who  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens  about  b.c. 
300.  On  the  pedestal  was  sculptured 
the  birth  of  Pandora,  and  20  of  the 
gods  in  their  infancy.  The  height  of 
the  statue  was  26  cubits — 39^  English 
feet.  It  was  clothed  with  the  sBgis, 
and  a  robe  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  a 
Medusa's  head  in  ivory  on  the  breast. 
At  the  feet  lay  a  shield,  bearing  on 
the  convex  side  the  battle  of  the 
Athenians  and  Amazons,  and  on  the 
concave  the  strife  of  the  gods  and 
giants;  on  the  sandals  was  carved 
that  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse. 
The  goddess  bore  a  helmet  surmounted 
by  a  sphinx,  witii  grifiins  in  relief  on 
each  side.  A  spear  was  in  her  left 
hand,  and  a  serpent  near  the  butt  end 
of  the  spear  sought  refuse  under  the 
shield.  Pliny,  in  his  description  of 
the  statue,  says,  *^Periti  mirantur  et 
serpentem  ao  sub  ips&  ouspide  aoreum 
sphingem.*' 

What  was  most  remarkable  in  this 
statue  was  an  image  of  Victory  four 
cubits  high,  which  stood  on  the  out- 
stretched right  hand  of  the  goddess. 

A  metal  railing,  of  which  some  traces 
remain  on  the  pavement,  surrounded 
the  statue.  At  Olympia,  Pausanias 
mentions  a  receptacle  of  oil,  formed  of 
black  stone  surmounted  by  a  raised 
rim  of  Parian  marble.  The  oil  was 
used  to  prevent  the  ivory  being  im- 
paired by  the  moisture  of  the  place, 
and  he  tells  us  that  in  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  this 
situation,  water  and  its  exhalation 
was  used  instead.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  depression  which  we 
find  in  the  central  part  of  the  Naoa 
was  intended  to  retain  the  water  bo 
required,  but  this  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  as  owing  to  the  convexity  of 
the  pavement  of  the  temple,  in  which 
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the  NaoB  partakes,  the  water  would 
have  flowed  away  to  the  E.  We  shall 
allude  later  to  this  convexity.  We 
may  now  consider  the  manner  in 
which  light  was  admitted  to  the 
statue.  The  eastern  door,  vast  as  it 
was,  33  ft  high,  and  ahout  16  wide, 
was  too  distant  to  have  afforded  a  fidl 
illumination,  or  that  most  desirable 
for  the  good  effect  of  the  statue,  and 
lamps  would  have  been  wholly  inade- 
quate. So  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  there  was  an  hyptethrum,  or 
opening  to  the  sky,  and  certainly  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  there  was 
some  such  opening,  but  very  different 
from  what  has  been  often  represented — 
a  rode  expedient—a  large  portion  of  the 
middle  pert  of  the  roof  left  out,  break- 
ing the  sky  line,  and  thus  spoiling  the 
integrity  of  one  of  the  principal  lines 
of  t£e  temple.  Unfortunately  no  archi- 
tectural evidence  helps  the  solution  of 
this  question.  The  following  are  some 
of  tne  authorities  which  bear  more  or 
less  on  the  subject : — 

"  Supposing  an  hypiethrum  to  have 
existed  in  the  Parthenon,  there  is  but 
one  situation  in  which  it  can  be  placed. 
In  the  Olympian  temple,  which  we 
may  presume  to  have  resembled  the 
Parthenon  in  its  interior  arrangement, 
having  been  contemporary,  similar  in 
its  general  oonstmction,  and  enclosing 
a  c&yselephantine  statue  made  by  the 
same  great  artist,  the  statue  was  under 
cover.  It  is  inconceivable,  indeed, 
that  such  exquisite  works,  as  these  of 
Phidias,  should  have  been  left  open  to 
the  sky,  or  defended  only  by  a  hori- 
zontal awning." — Leake,  p.  563. 

"  There  has  been  a  great  contro- 
versy among  modem  scholars  as  to 
whether  any  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
eastern  chamber  of  the  Parthenon  was 
hypiethral,  or  pierced  with  an  opcoiing 
to  the  sky.  Most  English  writers, 
following  Stuart,  had  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion in  the  afSrmative ;  but  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  recently  reopened  in 
Germany,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon 
the  subject.  We  know  that,  as  a 
general  role,  the  Grecian  temples  had 


no  windows  in  the  walls ;  and  conse- 
quentlv  the  light  was  admitted  either 
tnrough  some  opening  in  the  roof,  or 
through  the  door  alone.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
smaller  temples,  which  could  obtain 
sujfficient  light  from  the  open  door; 
but  larger  temples  must  necessarily 
have  been  in  comparative  darkness, 
if  they  received  light  from  no  other 
quarter.  And  although  the  temple 
was  the  abode  of  the  deity,  and  not  a 
place  of  meeting,  yet  it  is  impoi»iblo 
to  believe  that  tibe  Greeks  left  in  com- 
parative darkness  the  beautiful  paint- 
mgs  and  statues  with  which  they 
decorated  the  interior  of  their  temples. 
We  have,  moreover,  express  evidence 
that  light  was  admitted  into  temples 
through  the  roof.  This  appears  to 
have  been  done  in  two  ways,  either  by 
windows  or  openings  in  the  tiles  of 
the  roof,  or  by  leaving  a  large  part  of 
the  latter  open  to  the  sky.  The  former 
was  the  case  in  the  temple  of  Eleusis. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  naos 
or  eastern  chamber  of  the  Parthenon 
must  have  obtained  its  light  in  one 
or  other  of  these  ways.  If  the  Par- 
thenon was  really  hypsethral,  we  must 
place  the  opening  to  the  sky  between 
the  statue  and  the  eastern  door,  since 
we  cannot  suppose  that  such  an  ex- 
quisite work  as  the  chryselephantine 
statue  of  Athena  was  not  protected  by 
a  covered  roof." — Smith's  Vict. 

**  The  tiles  of  the  Parthenon  (and  I 
believe  of  the  Greek  temples  generally) 
were  formed  of  Parian  marble.  As 
this  material  does  not  seem  to  stand 
the  weather  so  well  as  the  Pentelic, 
the  question  occurs  why  it  should  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  at  Athens. 
.  .  .  May  we  suppose  that  the  remark- 
ably transparent  quality  of  the  Parian 
marble  led  to  its  adoption?  For  we 
may  readily  believe  that  sufficient 
light  would  be  refracted  through  those 
tiles  to  light  the  void  space  between 
the  external  roof  and  the  ceiling,  or 
even  to  aid  in  some  degree  in  lighting 
the  naos  of  a  temple  which  had  no 
hypiethral  apertures,  or  where  these 
were  small."— Prtnap.  Athen.  ArchiLy 
p.  46. 
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Mr.  Fergnaaon,  in  his '  Prindples  of 
Beauty  in  Art'  (p;  387),  haa  given 
a  new  and  very  plausible  theory  re- 
specting the  hyp»thial  openings,  to 
which,  as  to  the  work  in  general,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  inner  walls  of  the  oella  were 
decorated  with  paintings ;  those  of  the 
Pronaos  were  partly  painted  by  Proto- 
^enes  of  Caunua ;  in  the  Naos,  accord- 
ing to  Pauaanias,  was  a  portrait  of 
Themiatocles,  and  another  of  Helio- 
dorua. 

The  names  of  the  separate  divisions 
of  the  temple  have  b^n  chiefly  made 
out  from  various  official  records  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  Parthenon  inscribed 
upon  marble,  containing  accounts  of 
the  various  valuablea  preaerved  in  the 
temple.  (Bockh,  Goipua  Inacript 
137-142,  &c.).  From  theae  it  ia  quite 
clear  that  the  Pronaoa  waa  the  eastern 
ix)rch,  and  the  Hecatompedon  the  naos 
or  great  eastern  chamber.  Respecting 
the  Parthenon  in  ita  reatricted  aenae, 
and  the  OpisihodomuSf  there  haa  been 
considerable  doubt.  Leake  (p.  560) 
aupposea  the  Parthenon  to  have  been 
the  western  part  of  the  eastern  cham- 
ber, containing  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  and  separated  &om  the  rest 
by  a  barrier.  And  certainly  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  the  part  which 
contains  the  "  Athena  Parthenos 
should  be  the  Parthenon:"  but  the 
portion  of  the  temple  thua  called  (aee 
Bmith'a  Diet.)  waa  uaed  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  as  the  public 
treaaury,  containing  bullion  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  whilst  the  Heca- 
tompedon  only  contained  such  trea- 
sures as  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
ornament :  and  this  seems  to  connect 
the  name  Parthenon  with  the  smaller 
or  -western  chamber,  generally  called 
the  Opisthodomus.  (See  the  woodcut 
representing  the  plan  of  the  temple.) 

The  Posticum  waa  the  porch  at  tiie 
western  end  of  the  cella,  similar  to 
the  Pronaos  in  almost  all  respects. 
The  columns,  however,  were  for  some 
reason  rather  greater  in  diameter 
(theae  being  5*632  ft.,  whilst  those  of 
the  Pronaos  were  onlv  5*402).  There 
are  evident  traces  both  on  the  columns 


and  ani»  of  the  grillage  which  sepa- 
rated the  posticum  from  the  ambula- 
tory.   This  grating  reached  to  the 
ceiling,  and  entirely  protected  the 
many  valuable  objects  within  the  porch. 
The  chief  treasury,  however,  was  tho 
Opidhodomus  or  western  chamber  into 
which  this  porch  leads.   The  head  of 
the  doorway  is  formed  of  marble  lintels, 
nearly  27  ft.  long,  much  calcined  by  a 
fire  which  was  produced  by  the  ex- 
plosion in  1687.  On  the  pavement  are 
circular  channels  provided  for  the 
doors  to  traverse  in.   The  height  of 
this  doorway  was  33  ft.,  and  the  width 
about  16.  In  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
are  four  large  slabs  in  the  pavement, 
upon  which  the  columns  rested  that 
carried  the  ceiling  and  roof.  The 
ceiling  was  no  doubt  supported,  as  in 
the  Propylasa,  by  huge  marble  beams 
resting  on  these  columns.   The  latter 
appear  to  have  been  about  4  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  were  probably  of  the 
Ionic  order.   There  was  no  opening 
between  this  chamber  and  the  Kaos. 
Upon  the  wcdls  are  remains  of  paint- 
ings, of  a  mediieval  character,  which 
have  led  some  travellers  to  assign  a 
late  origin  to  the  more  delicate  traces 
of  ancient  colouring  found  upon  some 
of  the  architectural  fragments.  At 
the  S.W.  comer  of  this  chamber  is 
a  staircase,  which  was  made  by  the 
Turks  to  lead  to  a  minaret  built  over 
that  part.   At  present  it  gives  access 
to  the  top  of  the  walls.   The  Opistho- 
domus is  63  ft  broad,  and  44  from  E. 
to  W. 

The  exact  measurements  of  the  Par- 
thenon are : — 

ISogllsh  feet. 

Front,  on  the  upper  step  101*341 

FUnk  228-141 

Length  of  the  cella  on  the  upper  step .  193*733 
Breadth  of  the  oella  on  the  upper  step, 

measured  In  the  Opisthodomus  .    .  71*330 
Length  of  the  Naos  within  the  walls  .  98*096 
Breadth  of  the  Naos  within  the  walls  .   63  •  01 
Length  of  the  Opisthodomus  within  the 

walls   43*767 

Diameter  of  the  columns  of  the  Peri- 
style   6 ■261 

Their  height   34-260 

For  further  particulars  tho  reader  is 
referred  to  the  *  Investigation  of  tlie 
Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture.' 
After  the  Chryselephantine  statue 
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tlie  principal  BcnlptnreB  were  those  of 
the  &€To2,  or  pediments;  consisting 
of  statues  finished  all  ronnd,  of  yarions 
sizes,  the  largest  being  about  11  ft. 
high.  There  was  sufficient  space  be- 
hind the  figures  to  pass  between  them 
and  the  tympanum  wall.  In  his  do- 
Bcription  Pausanias  merely  says,  "As 
one  enters  the  temple  that  they  call 
the  Parthenon  (Le.  on  the  E.)  the 
sculpture  in  the  aetot  all  has  reference 
to  the  birth  of  AthdnS;  that  at  the 
back  (the  W.  front)  is  the  quarrel 
of  Poseiddn  with  Ath^nS  about  the 
country."  The  authorities  from  which 
the  details  of  these  compositions  may 
be  collected  are  the  Elgin  marbles  in 
the  British  Museum,  a  few  fragments 
since  discovered,  and  drawings  made 
in  1674  by  Jacques  Oarrey,  who  accom- 
panied the  Marquis  of  Nointel,  ambas- 
sador of  France  to  Constantinople. 

Of  the  eastern  pediment,  of  which, 
the  actual  remains  are  most  nearly 
complete,  we  know  the  least;  for 
the  whole  of  the  centre,  about  35  ft., 
had  been  destroyed  before  Carrey's 
time.  Those  which  remain  represent 
Hyperion,  or  Day,  rising  in  the  S. 
corner.  Next  came  the  figure  of 
ten  called  Theseus,  otherwise  Her- 
cules, but  named  Cephalus  by  Brond- 
sted,  whose  account  of  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  eastern  pediment  we 
shall  follow.  Then  the  Seasons ; 
after  these  the  gap  which  can  only 
be  filled  up  conjecturally.  *  Dans 
le  fronton  oriental,  Jupiter  ^tait 
aasis  sur  son  trone,  an  centre  de 
Tuniyers,  entre  le  Jour  et  la  Nuit, 
entoure  des  diyinit^  gen^thliques  du 
sort,  c'est  h  dire  des  trois  Heures 
(Saisons)  et  des  trois  Parques  avec  la 
Fortune  Bienyeillante  i'Aya$ii  Tixn) 
et  des  divinites  qui  pr&ident  auz 
acoouchemens — Aphroaite-Uranie,  et 
Hithye,  Hephiestus  et  Prom^th^,  Ares 
et  Hermes.  Le  p^re  tout-puissant  des 
dieux  yenait  d'enfanter  de  sa  tdte  la 
fiUe  diyine,  qui  s*^n9ait  dans  les  airs, 
brillante  de  sea  armes  d'or:  miracle 
supreme  de  la  crdation,  elle  planait  an 
dessus  de  son  p^re  assis,  s'elevant  yers 
le  sommet  du  fironton  " 

Jifter  the  gap  came  the  draped  torso 
ed  in  the  above  quotation  Fortune ; 


then  the  Fates ;  and  in  the  extremity 
of  the  pediment  to  the  K.  the  car  of 
Night  going  down.  Three  horses' 
heads,  two  belonging  to  the  chariot  of 
the  Day,  and  one  to  that  of  Night,  re- 
main in  their  places. 

Wo  have  better  means  of  jud^'ng 
of  the  western  sculptures.  Very  httlo 
remains,  but  Carrey  has  preserved 
nearly  the  whole  composition.  Much 
has  lleen  written  respecting  the  identi- 
fication of  particular  figures.  In  the 
names  now  attributed,  Leake  and  Mr. 
W.  WaUdss  Lloyd  rClassical  Mus. 
XVIII.)  have  been  chiefly  followed. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
main  action.  This  represents  the  rival 
deities  in  the  middle  of  the  pediment, 
Poseidon  on  the  S.,  and  Athend  on 
the  N. ;  true  to  the  relative  positions 
of  sea  and  land — the  former  with  his 
weight  thrown  a  little  back  towards 
the  8.,  as  though  commencing  to  yield 
a  little  ground;  the  latter  leaning  a 
little  forwards  towards  the  N.,  and 
about  to  advance  across  his  path ;  and 
thus,  while  the  expression  of  actual 
collision  is  avoided,  that  of  an  advan- 
tage obtained  is  clearly  rendered.  The 
figure  of  Poseiddn  is  nude,  and  more 
than  11  ft  high;  that  of  Ath^nS  is 
draped,  and  not  much  less  in  height. 
In  their  action  they  cross  each  other, 
and  contrast  with  astonishing  vigour 
with  the  regular  lines  of  the*  archi- 
tecture. 

On  the  extreme  1.  was  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  river -god  Kephissus. 
(This  figure  used  to  be  called  Ilissus: 
Leake  calls  it  Cranaus;  but  Mr.  Lloyd, 
with  more  probability,  gives  it  the 
nameof  Kepnissus.)  Then  are  Cecrops 
and  Aglauros,  the  two  mutilated  figui^s 
still  in  situ.  Next  are  a  group,  con- 
sisting of  attendants  on  Amto£  Pan- 
drosos,  Herse,  and  others,  and  a  female 
figure  driving  a  chariot.  Behind  the 
chariot  was  £rechtheus.  The  horses* 
heads  were  dose  to  the  raised  right 
hand  of  Minerva.  On  Poseidon's  left, 
t.  e.  southwards,  was  Amphitrite  seated 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses,  with 
a  dolphin  at  her  feet :  Thetis  stood 
behind  the  chariot.  Then  came  a 
group  of  four  goddesses  attendant  on 
Neptune,  the  first  haying  a  child  on 
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his  fallen  adyenary,  who  has  a  lion's 
skin.  2.  A  male  figure  contending 
with  another  holding  a  bow,  a  panther 
between  them.  8.  A  hero  bearing  a 
shield,  about  to  slay  a  bearded  ad- 
versary. 4.  Minerva  Gigantophontis, 
another  figure  behind.  5.  A  female 
in  a  biga,  perhaps  Minerva,  as  the  in- 
ventress  of  chariots  for  war  or  racing. 

6.  A  hero,  perhaps  Hercules,  destroy- 
ing a  bearded  figure;  rocks  behind. 

7.  Minerva  taming  Pegasus  for  Bcl- 
lerophon.  8.  A  hero  in  armour  attacks 
a  bearded  figure  seated.  9.  Hercules 
with  the  stolen  tripod  is  seized  by 
Apollo.  10.  A  female  in  a  biga.  1 1. 
Theseus  delivering  an  Athenian  from 
the  Minotaur.  12.  Minerva  Giganto- 
phontis.  18.  A  hero  in  armour  about 
to  slay  a  fallen  adversary.  14.  A  biga 
rising  from  the  water ;  two  fishes  near 
the  wheels. 

On  the  N.  side  three  metopes  re- 
main in  position  at  the  E.,  and  nino 
at  the  W.  end.  These  generally  repre- 
sent female  figures,  and  may  have 
related  to  the  contest  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Amazons,  as  the  other  side 
of  the  temple  relates  to  their  other 
great  fabulous  contest.  It  appears, 
however,  that  nine  of  the  metopes  on 
this  side  represented  Centaurs  (see 


each  side  of  her  :  then  Venus  on  the 
lap  of  Dione,  and  Tethys,  and  lastly 
Ilissus  and  Callirrhde— Uie  corners 
being  thus  occupied  by  the  local  rivers, 
so  tlmt  the  whole  pediment  represented 
Attica. 

The  metopes,  or  the  sculptures  in 
high  relief  on  the  exterior  frieze  of 
the  peristyle  between  the  triglyphs, 
were  92  in  number,  14  on  the  fronts, 
and  32  on  the  sides;  their  form  is 
generally  nearly  square,  4  ft.  2  in. 
each  way.  Part  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Parthenon  over  other  Greek 
Doric  temples  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  metopes  were  ornamented  with 
sculpture :  these  metopes  were  of  re- 
marKable  spirit  and  variety  of  treat- 
ment, and  were  executed,  tiiere  is 
reason  to  believe,  by  diflerent  artists, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Phidias. 
All  those  towards  the  middle  part  of 
the  fianks  were  thrown  down  by  the 
explosion.  Those  of  the  two  fronts 
remain  in  their  places ;  and,  together 
with  those  which  remain  on  the  N. 
side,  are,  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time,  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  Those 
of  the  8.  side  escaped  mutilation; 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  better 
preservation,  were  drawn  by  Carrey  in 
1674,  whilst  he  omitted  the  rest ;  and 
such  as  escaped  the  explosion  were 
removed,  15  to  London  and  1  to  Paris. 
One  only,  the  westernmost,  remains  on 
the  temple. 

This  metope  has  reference  to  the 
war  with  the  Centaurs,  as  had  all 
those  of  the  S.  flank,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  9,  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  twenty-first  from  the  western  end, 
as  appears  from  the  drawings  of 
Carrey. 

The  following  account  of  the  me- 
topes which  remain  on  the  building, 
and  of  the  Panathenaic  frieze,  is 
abridged  from  Leake's  description,  p. 
545. 

On  the  eastern  front  the  metopes 
seem  to  relate  to  the  actions  of  Minerva 
herself,  and  of  the  principal  Athenian 
heroes,  treated  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  often  find  them 
on  the  Ceramic  paintings  of  Athens. 
Beginning  from  the  6.,  the  first  me- 
tope repreaents  a  hero  about  to  kill 


Brondsted,  *  Voy.,  &c.,*  p.  273).  But 
the  subjects  of  the  greater  number  are 
scarcely  distinguishable.  The  western- 
most is  very  beautiful,  and  well  pre- 
served, and  represents  a  woman  draped 
holding  a  large  veil  with  both  hands, 
and  standing  before  a  draped  figure 
seated  upon  a  rock.  The  fourth  from 
the  W.  represents  Bellerophon,  and 
Pegasus  drinking:  the  eighth,  two 
females  before  an  altar.  Besides  these, 
a  few  pieces  have  been  found  among' 
the  fragments  during  the  excavations, 
and  were  lately  to  be  seen,  some  near 
the  W.  end,  and  others  in  the  interior 
of  the  Naos.  On  the  western  front  the 
seventh  and  eighth  from  the  S.  arc 
obliterated ;  but  it  appears  from  the 
rest  that  alternately  a  man  on  horse- 
back with  a  prostrate  man  below  him« 
and  two  combatants  on  foot,  were 
represented — the  whole  probably  re- 
lating to  the  warlike  exploits  of  ^he 
Athenians.     There  is  an  Oriental 
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character  in  the  dress  of  some  of  the 
Tsnquished  oombatants. 

PantUhenauj  Frieze. — ^The  frieze, 
which  crowned  the  exterior  of  the 
ffiixhsj  or  cella,  was  covered  thronghont 
its  whole  extent  with  sculptures  in  low 
relief,  about  3}  ft.  high,  representing 
the  procession  of  the  greater  or  quad- 
ranual  Panathensea.  This  composi- 
tion, although  treated  very  poetically, 
is  yet  on  the  whole  correctly  descrip- 
tiye  of  what  actually  took  place. 

Carrey's  drawings,  and  the  835  ft. 
out  of  525  which  actually  remain  of 
this  frieze,  give  us  a  tolerably  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  entire  work. 

In  the  centre  of  the  eastern  end  were 
twelve  deities  seated  on  chairs:  six 
iSBiced  the  S.  and  six  the  N.  These  two 
groups  were  separated  by  five  standing 
figures,  representing  a  priestess  of 
iQnerva  and  the  girls  called  Arrhe- 
phorse  in  the  act  of  celebrating  the  mys- 
tery of  Erichthonius,  and  the  offering 
of  the  peplus.  Towards  these  deities 
the  procession  advanced  in  two  parallel 
lines  from  W.  to  £.,  one  along  the 
northern,  the  other  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  temple,  and  faetced  inwards 
after  turning  the  two  angles  of  the 
eastern  front,  so  as  to  converge  from 
both  sides  towards  the  centre.  Jupiter, 
seated  on  achair  adorned  with  a  sphynx 
xad  accompanied  by  Juno,  with  Hebe 
in  attendance,  Mars,  Geres,  Bacchus, 
sod  Mercury  received  the  southern 
procession.  In  front  of  them  stood 
six  magistrates;  then  eleven  young 
women ;  then  a  magistrate  occupying 
the  southern  comer,  and  looking  round 
at  that  part  of  the  procession  which 
followed.  First  come  the  sacrificial 
oxen;  some  quietly  moving  along, 
others  violently  struggling  against  the 
men  who  are  leading  them.  After 
these  females;  then  auadrigoB;  and 
lastly  that  most  admirable  part  of  the 
composition— the  horsemen,  the  ^litc 
of  Athens,  imbued  with  the  graceful 
elasticity  of  a  youth  trained  in  the 
gymnasium,  their  features  lighted  up 
with  a  modest  pride  and  exultation, 
on  account  of  the  service  they  are 
called  on  that  day  to  perform ;  and  no 
leas  admirable  are  the  horses  and  their 


many  trampling  feet  so  full  of  motion. 
These  extended  aa  far  as  the  western 
angle^  where  the  last  horseman  is 
accompanied  by  a  man  on  foot.  The 
deities  at  the  middle  of  the  E.  end, 
who  receive  the  northern  procession, 
seem  to  be  .S^ulapius  and  Hygieia, 
Poseidon,  Theseus,  Agraulos,  and  Pan- 
drossus,  and  with  mem  the  young 
Erechtheus.  Six  magistrates  stand 
before  them,  and  a  seventh,  turning 
round  to  the  young  women  that  follow 
him.  These  follow  singly,  bearing 
vases,  patersB,  &c.,  and  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  daughters  of  noble 
citizens.  The  victims  follow  as  on 
the  S.  After  these,  men,  bearing 
trays  filled  with  offerings,  flute  players, 
and  a  chorus  who  sing  poems.  After 
these,  quadrigSB,  like  those  on  the  S. ; 
and  from  here  to  the  extremity  of  tho 
northern  side  is  a  procession  of  Ephebi 
on  horseback,  with  the  same  admirable 
variety  of  action,  costume,  and  drapery 
displayed  in  the  horsemen  of  the 
southern  frieze.  The  last  is  followed 
by  a  boy  on  foot,  who  terminates  the 
N.  side. 

'  The  western  frieze  has  this  peculiar 
fortune,  that  it  still  adorns  its  original 
position.  The  figures  face  the  K.,  so 
as  to  appear  to  ho  the  continuation  of 
the  northern  line.  It  is  formed  of  dis- 
mounted horsemen,  and  seems  intended 
to  represent  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
where  the  individuals  had  not  yet  &llen 
into  their  ranks.  Some  draw  on  their 
buskins  and  adjust  their  bridles ;  others 
are  just  mounting  their  horses ;  while 
some  struggle  with  their  horses  which 
are  trying  to  escape.  One  horse  bends 
its  neck  downwards,  as  if  to  brush  off 
a  fiv  from  its  fore-leg.  A  magistrate 
at  the  N.W.  angle  appears  to  superin- 
tend this  part  of  the  procession,  which 
terminates  at  the  south-western  angle, 
with  a  man  on  foot  holding  up  his 
chlamys. 

Such  were  the  works  with  which  the 
master-mind  of  Phidias  adorned  the 
Parthenon.  Their  rexnains,  albeit 
the  finest  sculptures  existing,  recall 
but  faintly  their  ancient  splendour. 
The  statues  and  reliefs,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  architecture,  were  en- 
riched, but  to  what  extent  is  not  cei^ 
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tain,  with  various  colours ;  tbe  weapons, 
the  reins  of  horses,  and  other  acces- 
sories, were  of  metal,  as  evidenced  by 
numerous  round  holes  and  the  remains 
of  bronze  fastenings  in  some  of  those 
holes:  the  eyes  also  of  some  of  the 
larger  statues  were  inlaid.  Besides 
the  sculptures  above  mentioned,  there 
ore  traces  of  pedestals  on  the  middle 
steps,  in  front  of  the  columns  of  the 
X)eristyle  of  the  N.  and  8.  sides,  on 
which  doubtless  figures  were  placed. 

With  respect  to  the  painting  of  the 
architecture  and  sculpture,  called  poly- 
chromy,  very  little  is  accurately  known. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain,  both 
from  historical  evidence  and  that  of 
the  monuments  themselves,  that  the 
architecture  was  painted,  and  to  some 
extent  also  the  sculpture.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  much  may  have  been 
merely  tinged  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
conceal  the  beauty  of  the  marble.  The 
traces  on  the  sculptures  are  very  scantv. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  back- 
ground was  blue,  others  red.  The 
draperies  must  certainly  have  been 
coloured,  to  match  the  metal  arms  and 
trappings  with  which  we  know  that 
they  were  adorned;  and  that  being 
the  case,  some  degree  of  tint  would 
required  upon  the  flesh. 

Of  the  architecture,  a  little  more  can 
be  asserted.  Many  of  the  mouldings 
retain  traces  of  patterns  of  ornaments 
beautifully  drawn  upon  them,  of  a 
character  unquestionablv  contemporary 
with  the  building  of  the  temple.  In 
some  of  the  best  protected  parts  the 
pigment  itself  remains.  The  vehicle 
was  chiefly  wax.  The  underside  of  the 
cornice  was  for  the  most  part  deep 
blue,  with  occasional  bands  of  red;  the 
guttffi  seem  to  have  been  gilt  Blue 
was  used  in  the  channels  of  the  tri- 
glyph.  The  strong  colour  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  parts 
which  were  in  shade.  The  columns, 
architraves,  and  broader  sui&ces  were 
probably  merely  tinged  with  an  ochro< 
ous  colour,  which  the  minerals  of  Lau 
rium  furnished,  and  to  such  an  extent 
only,  as  to  anticipate  the  rich  golden 
hue  produced  by  time  on  the  Pentelic 
marble,  without  which  the  brightness 
of  so  large  a  body  of  white  would  have 


been  painful  to  the  eye.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  exterior  of  the  cella 
walls  of  the  Theseum,  and  probably 
also  of  the  Parthenon,  were  painted 
with  historical  subjects.  In  the  latter 
temple,  however,  Pausanias  only  men- 
tions those  within  the  pronaos.  The 
ceilings  were  adorned  with  deep  bluo 
panels,  with  gilt  stars  and  other  orna* 
ments.  In  these,  as  well  as  the  poly- 
chromy  in  general,  there  was  a  perfect 
analogy  between  the  Parthenon,  the 
Theseum,  and  the  Propyliea.  Very 
little  has  been  noticed  of  remains  of 
colour  on  the  Erechtheum :  but  an  in- 
scription, found  in  the  Propylasa  in 
1836,  records  tlie  prices  paid  for  poly- 
chromatic decoration  of  that  temple, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  interior.  (Con- 
sult *Bevue  Archaeologique,'  May, 
1851;  Kiigler's  *  Handbook  of  Paint- 
ing ;  •  HittorfiTs  work  on  Sicilian  Tem- 
ples, •  Principles  of  Athenian  Architec- 
ture,* &c. 

The  visitor  should  not  fail  to  look 
for  a  peculiar  refinement  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  construction  of  the 
Greek  temples  of  the  best  period,  and 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  instance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Parthenon  : 
namely,  a  systematic  deviation  from 
ordinary  rectilinear  construction, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  correction 
of  certain  optical  illusions  arising 
from  the  influence  produced  upon  one 
another  by  lines  wnich  have  different 
directions,  and  by  contrasting  masses 
of  light  and  shade. 

Almost  all  lines  which  are  straight 
and  level  in  ordinary  architecture  are 
here  delicate  curves,  and  those  lines 
which  are  usually  perpendicular  have 
here  a  slight  inclination  backwards  or 
forwards  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
ftirther  certain  that  they  were  advi- 
sedly built  so,  and  have  not  arisen 
from  any  acciaeni  This  peculiarity 
may  be  readily  tested  by  means  of  the 
steps  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Parthe- 
non. If  an  object  some  4  in.  in  height 
be  placed  at  one  extremity  of  a  step, 
the  eye  placed  at  the  corresponding 
opposite  extremity  will  not  be  able  to 
perceive  the  object,  and  will  thus  ap- 
preciate the  elevation  towards  the 
centre  of  the  step,  an  elevation  which 
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i»  nevertheleBs  imperceptible  to  the 
eye  looking  from  the  front.  This 
architectural  formation  must  have  had 
file  effect  of  preventing  water  from 
resting  on  the  steps. 

A  nearly  parallel  line  is  found  in 
the  entablature,  but  is  not  quite  so  re- 
gular as  in  the  stylobate,  as  is  natural 
to  suppose,  owing  to  the  concussions 
the  buUding  has  received  from  explo- 
sions and  earthquakes.  Its  less  degree 
of  regularity  is  attributable  solelj  to 
this  circumstance.  In  the  '  Principles 
of  Athenian  Architecture/  p.  78,  the 
reason  for  the  origin  of  this  curve  is 
sought  in  the  contntsting  lines  of  the 
flat  Greek  pediment,  which  have 
the  effect  of  apparently  deflecting  the 
straight  line  of  the  cornice  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Respecting  the  in- 
clination of  Ihe  vertical  unes,  the 
lower  drums,  or  frustra,  of  the  columns 
should  be  noticed.  If  we  measure  from 
the  pavement  up  to  the  first  joint,  we 
shall  find  a  considerable  difference 
between  a  vertical  measurement  on 
the  outside  nearest  the  step,  and  one 
taken  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
inside  towards  the  temple.  In  the 
angle  colunms  these  differences  will 
be  the  most  considerable :  the  outside 
dimension  measured  on  the  angle  will 
exceed  the  inside  by  nearly  2  in. 
About  half  of  this  difference  is  due  to 
the  convexity  of  the  pavement  before 
mentioned,  and  the  remaining  half  to 
the  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the 
columns,  which  lean  inwards  towards 
the  temple  to  the  extent  of  nearly  8  in. 
in  their  height  *228  ft.  in  34*25  is 
the  exact  dimension.  The  effect  of 
the  pyramidal  character  thus  imparted 
is  very  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  but  for 
it,  owing  to  various  contrasts,  the 
columns  would  actually  have  appeared 
to  lean  outwards. 

These  deviations  from  ordinary  con- 
struction are  so  admirably  adjusted  as 
to  be  quite  imperceptible  nom  the 
usual  points  of  view.  The  effect  pro- 
duced is  to  give  an  appearance  of  per- 
fect straightness  and  perpendicularity 
to  lines  which  would  otherwise  have 
a^>peared  bent  or  inclined  in  a  wrong 
direction  :  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  steps  of  the  Parthenon  had  been 
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cleared  of  rubbish  so  as  to  enable  a 
person  to  look  along  their  whole  length 
that  the  curves  were  noticed,  first  by 
Mr.  John  Pennethoroe,  in  1887,  and 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  German 
architects,  Hn.  Hofer  mid  Schaubert 
There  is  a  similar  history  respecting 
the  entasis  or  convexity  of  the  profile 
in  the  columns  of  the  Greek  temples. 
These  were  long  considered  to  bo 
straight  lines,  so  exactly  do  they 
balance  the  optical  illusion  which  gives 
an  attenuated  appearance  to  columns 
which  have  straight  sides.  But  if  the 
eye  be  placed  in  a  proper  position  at 
the  base,  the  curve,  altnougn  delicate, 
becomes  perceptible. 

In  the  optical  corrections  just  men- 
tioned, there  is  an  almost  perfect 
analogy  in  the  Propyliea,  and,  mough 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  the  The- 
seum;  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
Erechtheum  and  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens,  as  also  in  somo 
other  of  the  temples  of  Greece  and 
Sicily,  and  in  Italy  at  Pffistum.  They 
are  always  found  most  fully  developed 
in  temples  of  the  Doric  order.  A  model 
of  the  W.  front  of  the  Parthenon,  at 
the  Giystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  is  in- 
tended to  embody  all  these  peculiari- 
ties, as  well  as  to  represent,  so  fiir  as 
can  be  recovered,  the  polychromy  and 
sculpture  of  the  ancient  temple. 

There  are  two  models  of  the  Par- 
thenon, by  Mr.  Lucas,  in  the  Elgin 
Room  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
are  useful  in  explaining  the  reference 
which  the  sculptures  were  preserved 
bore  to  the  temple.  (Gomp.  Laborde 
et  Paccard, '  Le  Parthenon :  Documents 
pour  servir  It  une  Bestauration,'  Paris, 
1848.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
Parthenon  was  converted  into  a  ch., 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin-Mother,  pro- 
bably late  in  the  sixth  centv.  Upon  the 
conquest  of  Athens  by  the  Turks,  it 
was  changed  into  a  mosoue,  and  down 
to  the  year  1687  the  building  remained 
almost  entire  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof.  Of  its  condition  before  this  year 
we  have  more  than  one  account  In 
1674  were  made  the  drawings  of  its 
sculptures  by  Gurrey,  which  have  been 
of  so  much  service  in  the  restoration 
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of  the  scnlptnres,  especially  in  the 
pediments.  In  1676  Athens  was  vi- 
sited by  Spon  and  Wheler,  each  of 
whom  published  an  account  of  the 
Parthenon  (Spon,  *  Voyage  du  Levant/ 
1678 ;  Wheler,  •  Journey  into  Greece/ 
1682).  In  1687,  when  Athens  was 
besieged  by  the  Venetians  under 
Morosini,  a  shell,  falling  into  the  Par- 
thenon, as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
destroyed  the  central  part  of  the 
building.  Of  the  northern  side  of  the 
peristyle  8  columns  were  wholly  or 
partially  thrown  down;  and  of  the 
southern,  6  columns ;  wMle  of  the  pro- 
naos  only  1  column  was  left  standing. 
The  fronts  escaped,  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  Opisthodomus.  Morosini, 
after  tlie  capture  of  the  city,  attempted 
to  carry  off  some  of  the  statues  in  the 
western  pediment ;  but,  owing  to  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  Venetians,  they 
were  thrown  down  as  they  were  being 
lowered,  and  were  dashed  in  pieces. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  centy., 
many  of  the  finest  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon  were  removed  to  England. 
In  1827  the  temple  received  fresh 
injury,  from  the  bombardment  of  the 
city  in  that  year :  of  which  the  most 
conspicuous  marks  are  the  white 
fractures  which  so  de&oe  the  columns 
of  the  western  portico;  but  even  in 
its  present  desolate  state,  its  ruins 
strike  the  spectator  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration. 

The  following  account  of  the  Erech- 
theum  is  abbreviated  and  the  plan  bor- 
rowed from  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  p. 
275. 

4.  The  ErecMheum.— "The  Brech- 
iheum  C'Ep^x'^^tov)  was  the  most  re- 
vered or  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens, 
and  was  closely  connected  with  the 
earliest  legends  of  Attica.  Erechtheus 
or  Erichthonius,  for  the  same  person 
is  signified  under  the  two  names,  oc- 
cupies a  most  important  position  in 
the  Athenian  religion.  His  story  is 
related  variohsly ;  but  it  is  only  neces- 
sary on  the  present  occasion  to  refer 
to  those  portions  of  it  which  serve  to 
illustrate  the  following  account  of  the 
building  which  bears  his  name.  Homer 
represents  Erechtheus  as  bom  of  the 
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Earth,  and  brought  up  by  the  goddess 
Athena,  who  adopts  him  as  her  ward, 
and  instals  him  in  her  temple .  at 
Athens,  where  the  Athenians  offer  to 
him  annual  sacrifices  (Hom.,  H.,  ii. 
546,  Od,  vii.  81).  Later  writers  call 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius  the  son  of 
HephsBstus  and  the  Earth,  but  they 
also  relate  that  he  was  brought  up  by- 
Athena,  who  made  him  her  companion 
in  her  temple.  According  to  one  form 
of  the  legend  he  was  placeid  by  Athena 
in  a  chest,  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
charge  of  Aglaurus,  Pandrosus,  and 
Herse,  the  daughters  of  Oecrops,  with 
strict  orders  not  to  open  it ;  but  that 
Aglaurus  and  Herse,  unable  to  con- 
trol their  curiosity,  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand; and  upon  seeing  the  child  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent  entwined  with  a 
serpent,  they  were  seized  with  mad- 
ness, and  threw  themselves  down  from 
the  steepest  part  of  the  Acropolis. 
Another  set  of  traditions  represented 
Erechtheus  as  the  god  Poseidon. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  Erechtheum 
is  thus  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  Athenian  religion.  We  have  seen 
that  according  to  Homer  a  temple  of 
Athena  existed  on  the  Acropolis  before 
the  birth  of  Erechtheus;  but  Erech- 
theus was  usually  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  temple,  since  he  was  the 
chief  means  of  establishing  the  religion 
of  Athena  in  Attica.  This  temple 
was  also  the  place  of  his  interment, 
and  was  named  after  him.  It  con- 
tained several  objects  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  every  Athenian.  Here  was 
the  most  ancient  statue  of  Athena 
Polias,  that  is,  Athena,  the  guardian 
of  the  city.  This  statue  was  made  of 
olive-wood,  and  was  said  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven.  Here  was 
the  sacred  olive-tree,  which  Athena 
called  forth  from  the  earth  in  her  con- 
test with  Poseidon  for  the  possession 
of  Attica ;  here  also  was  the  well  of 
salt  water  which  Poseidon  produced 
by  the  stroke  of  his  trident,  the  im- 
pression of  which  was  seen  upon  the 
rock ;  and  here,  lastly,  was  the  tomb 
of  Oecrops  as  well  as  that  of  Erech- 
theus. The  building  also  contained  a 
separate  sanctuary  of  Athena  Polias,  in 
which  tiie  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
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placed,  and  a  separate  Banotoary  of 
Pandrosaa,  the  omy  one  of  the  sisters 
who  remained  fai&ful  to  her  trust 
The  more  usual  name  of  the  entire 
itracture  waa  the  Erechl^emn,  which 
oomsiBted  of  the  2  temples  of  Athena 
Poliaa  and  Pandrosus.  But  the  whole 
hailding  was  also  frequently  called 
the  temple  of  Athena  PoUas,  in  oonse- 
qoence  of  the  im^rtance  attached  to 
mis  part  of  the  edifice. 

•'The  original  Erechthemn  was 
burnt  by  the  Persians ;  but  the  new 
temple  was  built  upon  the  ancient 
nte.  ThiB  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise, since  it  was  impossible  to  remove 
either  the  salt  well  or  the  olive-tree, 
the  latter  of  which  sacred  objects  had 
been  miraculously  spared.  Though  it 
had  been  burnt  along  with  the  t^ple, 
it  was  found  on  the  second  day  to 
have  put  forth  a  new  sprout  of  a  cubit 
in  lengthy  or,  according  to  the  subse- 
quent improvement  of  the  stoij,  of  2 
cubits  in  length  (Herod.,  viii.  55; 
Paus.,  i  27,  §  2).  The  new  Erech- 
theam  was  a  singularly  beautiful 
building,  and  one  of  the  great  triumphs 
of  Athenian  architecture.  It  was  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  in  its  general  appear- 
ance formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Parthenon  of  the  Doric  order  by  its 
side.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Erech- 
theom  appears  to  have  been  delayed 
by  the  determination  of  the  people  to 
erect  a  new  temple  exclusively  de- 
voted to  their  goddess,  and  of  the 
greatest  splendour  and  magnificence. 
This  new  temple,  the  Parthenon, 
which  absorbed  the  public  attention 
and  means,  was  followed  by  the  Pro- 
pylffla;  and  it  was  probably  not  till 
the  completion  of  the  latter  in  the  year 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheum  was 
commenced,  or  at  least  continued,  with 
eneiigy .  The  Peloponnesian  war  would 
naturally  cause  the  works  to  proceed 
slowly  until  they  were  quite  suspended, 
as  we  learn  from  a  very  interesting  in- 
scription, bearing  Hie  date  of  the  arch- 
onani})  of  Diodes,  that  is,  b.c.  409-8. 
This  inscription,  which  was  discovered 
hy  Chandler,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Musemn,  is  the  report  of  a  commis- 
sion  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to 


take  an  acootmt  of  the  unfinished 
parts  of  the  building.  The  commission 
consisted  of  two  inspectors  {iinardrai), 
an  arohitect  {kpx*T4Kruy)  named  Philo- 
cles,  and  a  scribe  {yftafi/wrth).  The 
inscription  is  printed  by  Bockh 
(Ifwcr.  No.  160),  Wilkins,  Leake, 
and  others.  It  appears  from  this  in- 
scription that  the  principal  parts  of 
the  building  were  finished;  and  we 
may  conclude  that  they  had  been 
completed  some  time  before,  since 
Herodotus  (viii.  55),  who  probably 
wrote  in  the  early  years  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  describes  the  temple 
as  containing  the  olive-tree  and  the 
salt  well,  without  making  any  allusion 
to  its  being  in  an  incomplete  state. 
The  report  of  the  commission  was 
probably  followed  by  an  order  for  the 
completion  of  the  work;  but  three 
years  afterwards  the  temple  sustained 
considerable  damage  from  a  fire  (Xen., 
flcZi.,  i.  6,  §  1).  The  troubles  of  the 
Athenians  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  must  again  have  with- 
drawn attention  from  the  building ; 
and  we  therefore  cannot  place  its  com- 
pletion much  before  b.c.  393,  when 
the  Athenians,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Long  Walls  by  Conon,  had  begun 
to  turn  their  attention  again  to  the 
embellishment  of  their  city. 

•*  The  Erechtheum  was  situated  to 
the  N.  of  the  Parthenon,  and  closo 
to  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  existing  ruins  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  form  and  appearance  of 
the  exterior  of  the  building ;  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior  is  a  matter 
of  great  uncertainty.  The  interior  of 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a 
Byzantine  ch.,  which  is  now  de- 
stroyed; and  the  inner  part  of  the 
building  presents  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  ruins,  belonging  partly  to  the 
ancient  temple,  and  partly  to  the  By- 
zantine ch.  The  difficulty  of  under- 
standing the  arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior is  also  increased  by  tiie  obscurity 
of  the  description  of  Pausanias.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  every 
writer  upon  the  subject  has  differed 
from  his  predecessor  in  his  distribu- 
tion of  some  parts  of  the  building; 
though  there  are  two  or  three  impor- 
I  2 
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tant  points  in  iirhich  meet  modem 
scholars  are  now  agreed. 

"  The  building  has  been  frequently 
examined  and  described  by  architects ; 
but  no  one  has  devoted  to  it  so  much 
time  and  careful  attention  asM.  Tetaz, 
a  French  architect,  who  has  published 
an  account  of  his  investigations  in  the 
*  Revue  Andieoli^ique/  Nos.  1  and  2 ; 
and  we  follow,  with  a  few  alterations, 
his  restoration,  reminding  our  readers 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as,  after  all, 
to  a  f^reAt  extent  conjectural. 

"The  form  of  the  Erechthenm 
differs  from  every  other  known  example 
of  a  Grecian  temple.  Usually  a  Gre- 
cian temple  was  an  oblong  figure, 
with  2  porticoes,  1  at  its  eastern,  and 
the  other  at  its  western,  end.  The 
Erechtheuro,  on  the  contrary,  though 
oblong  in  shape  and  having  a  portico 
at  the  eastern  front,  had  no  portico  at 
its  western  end ;  but  from  either  side 
of  the  latter  a  portico  projected  to  the 
N.  and  S.,  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
transept  Consequently  the  temple 
had  3  porticoes,  and  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  eastern,  the 
northern,  and  the  southern  proglasist 
or  portico.  The  irregularity  of  the 
building  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  difference  of  the  level  of  the 
ground,  the  eastern  portico  standing 
upon  ground  about  8  ft.  higher;  than 
the  northern;  but  still  more  by  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  different 
sanctuaries  and  religious  objects  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  temple.  The 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  Athenian 
architects  triumphed  over  these  diffi- 
culties, and  even  converted  them  into 
beauties. 

"  The  eastern  portico  stood  before 
the  principal  entrance.  This  is  proved 
by  its  facing  the  by  its  greater 
height,  and  also  by  the  disposition  of 
its  columns.  It  consisted  of  6  Ionic 
columns  standing  in  a  single  line  be- 
fore the  wall  of  2ie  cella,  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  adorned  with  anta 
opposite  to  the  extreme  columns.  Five 
of  these  columns  are  still  standing. 

•*  The  northern  portico  stood  fisfore 
the  other  chief  entrance.  It  also  con- 
sisted of  6  Ionic  columns,  but  only  4 
of  these  are  in  front ;  the  2  others  are 


placed,  1  in  each  flank,  before  a  cor- 
responding anta  in  the  wall  on  either 
side  of  the  door.  These  columns  are 
all  Btanding.  They  are  about  3  ft. 
higher,  and  nearly  6  in.  greater  in 
diameter,  than  those  in  the  eastern 
portico.  It  must  not,  however,  be  in- 
ferred from  this  circumstance  that  the 
northern  portico  was  considered  of 
more  importance  than  the  eastern  one ; 
since  the  former  appeared  inferior  from 
its  stending  on  lower  ground.  Each 
of  these  porticoes  stood  oefore  2  large 
doors  ornamented  with  great  magnS- 
cence.  There  appears  to  have  been 
in  each  an  altar  of  fumigation. 

"The  southern  portico  was  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  Its  roof 
was  supported  by  6  Caryatides,  or 
columns,  of  which  the  shafte  repre- 
sented young  maidens  in  long  dra- 
peries. They  are  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  columns  in  the 
northern  portico,  namely,  4  in  front, 
and  1  on  either  anta.  They  stand 
upon  a  basement  8  feet  al)ove  the 
exterior  level;  the  roof  which  they 
support  is  flat,  and  about  15  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  building.  The  entire 
height  of  the  portico,  including  the 
basement,  was  little  more  than  half 
the  height  of  the  pitehed  roof  of  the 
temple.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
access  to  this  portico  from  the  exterior 
of  the  building.  There  was  no  door 
in  the  wall  behind  this  portico ;  and 
the  only  access  to  it  from  the  interior 
of  the  building  was  by  a  small  flight  of 
stops  leading  out  into  the  basement 
of  tiie  portico  Detween  the  Caryatid  and 
the  anta  on  the  eastern  flank.  All 
these  steps  may  still  be  traced,  and 
two  of  them  are  still  in  their  place. 
At  the  bottom  of  these,  on  the  floor  of 
the  building,  there  is  a  door  opposite 
the  great  door  of  the  northern  porch. 
It  is  evident,  from  this  arrange- 
ment, that  this  southern  portico  formed 
merely  an  appendage  of  that  part  of 
the  Erechtheum  to  which  the  great 
northern  door  gave  access.  A  few 
years  ago  the  whole  of  this  portico 
was  in  a  state  of  ruins,  but  in  1846  it 
was  restored  by  M.  Piscatory,  then  tho 
French  Minister  in  Greece,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Paccard.   Four  of 
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GROUND  FLAN  OF  THB  EBECHTHEUX. 


Divitiont. 

TTemple  of  Athena  Polias. 
Puidrofleiim  divided  into 

J  PindnMenm  proper. 

lOecropium. 
Eastern  portico :  entrance  to  the  temple  of 

Athena  Pollaa. 
Temple  of  Athena  Poliaa. 

a.  Altar  of  Zeua  Hjrpatns. 

b.  e.  d.  Altars  of  Poneldon-Erechtheas, 
of  Botes,  and  of  Hephaatua. 

CL  Palladium. 

/.  g.  Statue  of  Hermes.    Chair  of 


\j.  Stai 
I>Bdalu 


h.  Golden  Lamp  of  Calllmachua. 
Northern  porUoo:  entrance  to  the  Pand- 


i.  The  Mit  well 

Ic  Opening  in  the  pavement,  by  which 
the  traces  of  Poeeidon'a  trident  might 
he  Men. 


I  dedi. 


Pronaoa  of  the  Pindroaeom,  serving  also  as 
an  entrance  to  the  Cecropium. 
{.  m.  Altant.  of  which  one  y 
cated  to  Thallo. 
Gella  of  Pandrosu& 

n.  Statue  of  Pandrosus. 
o.  The  olive-tree. 


p.  Altar  of  Zeus  Hyrceus. 
uthen 


!m  portico :  the  Cecropium. 
Passage  on  the  level  of  the  Pandroeeuro. 
leading  to  the  touUrains  of  the  building. 
H.  Psssage  of  conununication  by  means  of  the 
steps  I.  between  the  temples  of  Poliait 
and  Pindrosus. 
K.  Steps  leading  down  to  the  Temenoe. 
L.  Temenos  or  sacred  oidosure  of  the  bulldmg. 

The  walls  of  the  ruins,  reduced  from  the 
measurements  of  M.  Tetaz,  are  65*719  feet  long 
fh)m  fi.  to  W.,  and  36*794  broad  from  N.  to  S. 


the  OaiyBtides  were  still  standing ;  the 
fifth,  which  was  found  in  an  ezca- 
Tation,  was  restored  to  its  former 
place,  and  a  new  figure  cast  in  cement 
was  sent  out  from  England  in  place 
oi  the  sixth,  which  was,  and  is,  in  the 
^ntish  MusewQ. 


The  western  end  of  the  huilding 
had  no  portico  before  it.  The  wall  at 
this  end  consisted  of  a  basement  of 
considerable  height,  upon  which  were 
four  Ionic  columns,  supporting  an 
entablature.  These  four  columns  had 
half  their  diameters  en^ged  in  the 
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wall,  thus  forming,  with  the  two  antie 
at  the  comers,  five  intercolumniations, 
corresponding  to  the  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal portioo.  The  wall  behind  was 
pierced  with  three  windows  in  the 
spaces  between  the  engaged  columns 
in  the  centre. 

"The  frieze  of  this  building  was 
composed  of  black  Elensinian  marble, 
adorned  with  flgnres  in  low  relief  in 
white  marble ;  bat  of  this  frieze  only 
three  portions  are  still  in  their  place 
in  the  eastern  portioo. 

With  respect  to  the  interior  of  the 
building,  it  appears  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  remains  that  it 
was  divided  by  two  transverse  walls 
into  three  compartments,  of  which  the 
eastern  and  tne  middle  were  about 
24  feet  each  from  E.  to  W.,  and  the 
western  about  9  feet.  The  last  was 
consequently  a  passage  along  the 
western  wall  of  the  building,  at  one 
end  of  which  was  the  great  door  of 
the  northern  portioo,  and  at  the  other 
end  the  door  of  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  portico  of  the  Caryatides.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that 
this  passage  served  as  the  pronaos  of 
the  central  compartment  It  appears, 
then,  from  the  ruins  themselves,  that 
the  Erechtheum  contained  only  two 
principal  chambers,  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  Pausanias  that  it  was 
a  double  building  (JitxXovy  oIkti/iu). 
That  the  eastern  chamber  was  the 
temple  of  Athene  Polias  follows  from 
the  eastern  portioo  being  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two,  as  we  have  already 
shown. 

'*A  portion  of  the  building  was 
called  the  Cecropium.  We  may  con- 
clude that  the  Caryatid  portico,  with 
the  crypt  below,  was  the  Cecropium, 
or  sepulchre  of  Cecrops.  It  is  evident 
that  this  building,  which  had  no 
access  to  it  from  the  exterior,  is  not 
so  much  a  portico,  as  an  adjunct,  or  a 
chapel. 

**  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  different  objects  in  the  building 
and  connected  with  it.  First,  as  to 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  In  front 
of  the  portico  was  the  altar  of  Zeus 
Hypatus  (a),  which  Pausanias  de- 
scribes as  situated  before  the  entrance 
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(irph  T^s  Mlov).  In  the  portico  itself 
{ifftXBoviTk,  Pans.)  were  altars  of 
Poseidon-Erechtheus,  of  Butes,  and 
of  HephflBstus  (6,  <2).  In  the  oella 
{^v  T#  va^\  probably  near  the  western 
wall,  was  the  Palladium  (0),  or  statue 
of  the  goddess.  In  front  of  the  latter 
was  the  golden  lamp  (^),  niade  by 
Callimachus,  which  was  kept  burning 
both  day  and  night ;  it  was  filled  with 
oil  only  once  a  year,  and  had  a  wick 
of  Carpasian  flax  (the  mineral  Asbes- 
tus).  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
offences  of  the  tyrant  Aristion,  that 
he  allowed  the  fire  of  this  lamp  to  go 
out  during  the  seige  of  Athens  by 
Sulla.  Pausanias  says,  that  a  brazen 
palm-tree  rising  above  the  lamp  to  the 
roof  carried  off  the  smoke,  m  other 
parts  of  the  cella  were  a  wooden  Her- 
mes, said  to  have  been  presented  by 
Cecrops,  a  folding  chair  made  by 
Dflsdalus,  and  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians.  The  walls  of  the  temple 
were  covered  with  pictures  of  the 
ButadflB. 

"  The  statue  of  Athena  Polias,  which 
was  the  most  sacred  statue  of  the  god- 
dess, was  made  of  olive  wood.  It  is 
said  to  have  fiftllen  down  from  heaven, 
and  to  have  been  a  common  offering 
of  tbe  demi  many  years  before  they 
were  united  in  the  city  of  Athens.  It 
was  emphatically  the  ancient  statue. 

•*  Witn  respect  to  the  objects  in  the 
Pandroseum,  the  first  thing  is  to  de- 
termine, if  possible,  the  position  of  the 
olive-tree  and  the  salt  welL  Leake 
supposed  the  well  and  olive-tree  were 
in  the  Cecropium  or  southern  portioo, 
since  the  air  would  be  freely  aomitted 
to  the  foliage  between  the  statues  that 
supported  the  roof.  But  this  hypo- 
thesis is  disproved  by  M.  Tetaz,  who 
states  that  the  floor  of  the  portico  is 
formed  of  a  continuous  mass  of  stones 
which  could  not  have  received  any 
vegetation.  Probably,  the  olive-tree 
st<x>d  in  the  centre  of  the  cella  of  the 
Pandroseum ;  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Polias  were  continued  under 
the  form  of  columns  in  the  Pandro- 
seum, and  the  inner  space  between 
these  columns  formed  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  and  was  open  to  the  skv.  Hero 
grew  the  olive-tree  (0)  under  tne  altar 
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of  Zeus  Heroeins  (j>).  The  deflcription 
by  Virgil  ii.  512)  of  the  altar  at 
which  Priam  was  slain,  is  applicable 
to  the  spot  before  us : — 

"  JBdiboa  in  medlia  mido^  <m5  g^tortf  aae, 
liigenB  an  taii ;  Joztaqne  veterrima  latitrut 
Jmcumbent  artt,  atque  umbra  oompleza 


The  probable  position  of  the  salt 
well  has  been  detennined  by  the  dis- 
covery, under  the  northern  portico,  of 
what  appear  to  be  the  marks  of  Posei- 
don's trident.  They  were  discovered 
by  M.  Tetaz.  A  plan  and  disoription 
of  them  are  given  by  Mr.  Penrose. 
Upon  the  removal,  in  1846,  of  the 
remains  of  a  Turldsh  powder  maga- 
zine which  encumbered  the  northern 
portico,  there  were  observed  three 
holes  sunk  in  the  rook ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  was  the  very  spot 
shown  to  devout  persons,  and  to  Pau- 
sanias  among  the  number,  as  the 
memorial  of  Poseidon's  contest  with 
Minerva. 

^They  occur  upon  the  surface  of 
the  rock  of  the  Acropolis*  about  7  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  pavement,  and 
are  partly  natural  and  partly  cut  in 
the  rook.  Atthebottomof  twoof  them 
were  found  fragments  of  ordinary  an- 
cient pottery.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  low  and  narrow  doorway  through 
the  foundation  of  the  wall  dividing 
this  portico  from  the  temple,  to  the 
nndereround  space  or  crypt,  where 
these  holes  oocui^  and  also  some  com- 
munication from  above,  through  a  slab 
rather  different  from  the  rert,  in  the 
pavement  of  the  portico  immediately 
over  them. 

Pausamas  has  not  expressly  men- 
tioned any  other  objects  as  being  in 
the  Pandneeum,  but  we  may  presume 
that  it  contained  a  statue  of  Pandrosus 
and  an  altar  of  Thallo,  one  of  the 
Hortt,  to  whom  he  informs  us  else- 
where (ix.  35,  §  1),  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  honours.'* 

The  Temenos  which  surrounded  the 
Srechtheum  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  foUowinff  the  course  of 
Pausanias.  As  the  building  has  re- 
oentlv  been  more  or  less  restored,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  sketch  of  its  appearance  imme- 


diatelv  after  the  War  of  Indenendence. 
Dr.  Wordsworth  has  describea  its  state 
in  1833  :— 

''Of  the  eastern  hexastyle  portico  5 
columns  are  still  standing,  but  the  8. 
wall  of  the  Gella  is  almost  entirely 
des^yed.  In  the  Caryatid  portico  1 
of  the  4  marble  beams  has  fallen,  3 
only  of  the  6  caryatids  remain ;  there 
survive  but  2  of  the  4  engaged  columns 
in  the  western  wall;  toe  N.  wall  of 
the  cella,  and  3  of  the  columns  in  the 
K.  hexastyle  portico,  with  the  roof 
over  these  last  columns,  are  yet  entire; 
the  rest  of  the  roof  of  this  graceful 
portico  has  fieillen.  It  fell  during  the 
seige  of  Athens  in  Smith's 
Diet, 

[The  Greeks,  who  at  that  time  held 
the  fortress,  endeavoured  to  make  the 
portico  bomb-proof  by  loading  the 
roof  with  earth ;  but  the  load  caused 
the  marble  beams  to  break,  and  it  fell, 
killing  a  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who  were  underneath  it  The 
hurricane  of  Oct  26,  1852,  threw 
down  the  western  wall  of  the  Erech- 
theum  with  the  engaged  three-quarter 
columns,  2  of  which  had  been  replaced. 
The  columns  fell  inwards,  ana  their 
capitals  were  dashed  to  pieces.] 

The  individual  buildings  have  been 
described  in  their  actual  as  weU  as 
in  their  original  state.  We  may  lastly 
take  a  general  glance  at  the  present 
condition  of  the  Acropolis.  The  reader 
will  have  imagined  some  of  its  charac- 
teristics, the  surface  generally  strewn 
with  ruins,  here  and  there  partially 
cleared,  and  in  other  places  intersected 
by  excavations,  with  the  ruins  rising 
in  solenm  majesty.  The  sketcher  will 
here  enjoy^almost  complete  retirement 
The  naturalist  and  the  botanist  will 
each  find  his  objects  of  interest.  The 
Parthenon  is  the  haunt  of  ravens  which 
fly  about  it  gloomily  during  the  di^, 
and  settle  upon  it  towards  sunset  In 
the  spring  tune  come  numbers  of  small 
hawks,  kestrels,  which,  to  the  annov- 
ance  of  the  ravens,  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  Parthenon  during  their  sojourn 
in  Athens.  It  is  haunted  generally 
by  one  or  two  owls,  and  sometimes  an 
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eagle  may  be  seen  wheeling  over  it. 
On  the  Acropolis  are  many  varieties 
of  wild  plants,  and  the  surface,  though 
dry  and  red  in  the  summer,  is  bril- 
liantly green  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Before  leaving,  let  us  linger 
one  moment  on  the  platform  of  the 
Propylsea,  and  as  we  admire  the  pro- 
spect westwards,  think  how  all  that 
we  see  was  hallowed  in  the  sight  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  eye  could 
rest  on  no  object  not  associated  with 
national  greatness.  Alkiphron,  when 
invited  by  Ptolemy  to  his  Court,  re- 
fused to  quit  a  scene  he  loved  so  well 
(Wordsworth,  p.  257):— "For  where 
in  Egypt  shall  I  see  such  objects  as  I 
see  here,  where  else  shall  I  behold 
the  £leu8inian  Mysteries,  the  Straits 
[where  the  battle  was  fought  that 
delivered  Greece],  the  neighbouring 
Salamis,  the  island  of  Psyttaleia,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  of  Greece  concentrated 
in  Athens?"* 

V.  Topography  of  the  Asty  (i<rrv). — 
In  forming  a  correct  notion  of  the 
Topography  of  the  Asty  or  Lower 
town,  as  distinguished  from  the  Acro- 
polis, we  should  do  well  to  refer  to  the 
map.  And  in  addition  to  the  indica- 
tions given  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  chapter,  it  may  be  useful  on  the 
spot  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Parthe- 
non is  placed  very  nearly  E.  and  W. 
(actually  about  E.  by  8.  and  W.  by 
N.,  the  difference  from  true  E.  and 
W.  being  9^),  and  that  the  highest 
point  of  Mount  Pames  is  due  N.,  and 
the  summit  of  Hymettns  a  little  to  the 
S.  of  E.  of  the  Parthenon. 

We  have  seen  in  the  sketch  of 
Athenian  history,  that  the  first  point 
which  was  occupied  wcus  the  Acropolis, 
or  ir6\is.  That  tiie  next  process  was 
to  extend  the  city  to  the  valley  bounded 
by  the  Areopagus  northwards,  and  by 
the  Pnyx  and  Museum  to  the  S.  That 

*  Before  qnltdng  the  satt)«ct  of  the  Acro- 
pollB,  we  may  remark  that  much  new  light 
will  probably  ere  loog  be  thrown  upon  It,  In 
oonueqaeDoe  of  the  recent  diaoovery  by  Mr. 
RouBopoulos  of  an  inacription  on  a  rock  above 
the  Chnrch  of  SL  Simon  on  the  north  aide, 
which  proves  that  a  walk  or  path  formerly 
existed  round  the  AcropoUa,  which  path  may 
yet  be  explored. 


in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  the  city  was 
much  increased,  and  extended  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Olympieum  eastwards, 
and  the  Prytaneum  to  the  N.E.  Sub- 
sequently, when  the  walls  were  renewed 
by  Themistocles  after  the  destruction 
of  Athens  in  480  B.O.,  they  were  doubt- 
less extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
city.  And  it  is  this  circuit  that  wo 
sock  to  determine.  Towards  the  N. 
and  E.  the  general  direction  of  the 
walls  is  agreed  upon  by  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  a  segment  of  a  circle 
drawn  from  the  Acropolis  with  a  radius 
of  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  would 
coincide  pretty  nearly  with  the  line  of 
the  walls  from  due  E.  as  far  as  W.N.W. 
But  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of 
the  circuit  Uiere  is  much  difference  of 
opinion.  Leake  confines  the  Asty  to 
the  line  of  ancient  walls,  of  which 
traces  may  still  be  seen  running  over 
the  highest  part  of  the  Pnyx  and  the 
ridge  of  the  Museum ;  anddescendinfi: 
from  the  latter  summit  in  an  eastemly 
direction  towards  the  fountain  of  Cal- 
lirrhde,  or  Enneacrunus,  a  fountain 
which  rises  in  the  generally  dry  bed 
of  the  Bissus,  S.E.  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius.  From  thence  the 
wall  proceeds  in  a  N.E.  direction,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  Bissus  and 
keeping  its  right  bank.  On  the  other 
hand  Forchhammer  (and  his  opinion 
is  shared  by  Dr.  Smith)  pronounces 
the  whole  of  this  wall  a  subsequent 
work,  probably  of  Valerian,  and  carries 
the  line  of  the  city  walls  S.  of  the  Bis- 
sus, so  as  to  include  the  district  of  Agne, 
containing  the  Stadium  and  some 
other  buildings.  He  also  carries  the 
walls  of  the  Asty  so  far  to  the  W.  as  to 
entirely  enclose  the  Mtiseum  Hill,  the 
Pnyx,  and  XymphsBum.  The  strength 
of  the  argument  in  favour  of  this  view 
seems  to  be,  that  otherwise  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  out  the  length  of  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  walls  which  re- 
quired to  be  defended,  and  whicii  wo 
are  told  by  Thucydidos  was  43  stadia 
(in  addition  to  which  there  were  17 
stadia  in  the  space  which  occurred 
between  the  junction  of  the  Long  Walls 
and  those  of  the  Asty).  Thucydides 
indeed  does  not  mention  the  length  of 
this  latter  portion,  but  it  h»a  been 
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sapplied  by  a  scholiast.  Furthennore 
there  is  evidence  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museum,  that 
although  there  certainly  have  been 
sepulchres  which  would  show  that 
once  the  city  did  not  reach  so  far, 
there  are  also  traces  of  foundations  of 
houses  cut  in  the  rock ;  holes  for  the 
insertion  of  rafters,  cisterns,  and  other 
signs  of  occupation.  Fausanias,  too, 
describes  the  Museum  as  within  the 
city.  As  regards  the  latter  portion  of 
tiie  circuit,  the  dispute  seems  set  at 
rest  by  the  discovery  of  the  true  Pha- 
lerum  by  Ulrichs  (in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  modern  Greek,  oi  Mfidpts  leal 
rit  fuutpiL  rtlxv  r£p  'A0i}v«y,  Athens, 
1843),  which  he  showed  to  be  at  the 
promontory  called  Tpcts  n^pTot,  or  the 
Three  Towers.  It  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  the  small  basin  Porto 
Phanari  (vide  infra  the  account  of  the 
Port  Towns).  Thus  the  Phaleric  long 
wall  would  have  had  a  S.  W.  direction, 
as  indicated  in  the  map,  from  Pha- 
lerum  towards  the  Acropolis,  and 
would  have  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
Museum  in  the  longomural  enclosure. 
The  northern  of  the  two  Piraic  long 
walls  also  probably  took  a  bend  as  it 
approached  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
iiicloeing  the  Nymph»um;  and  thus 
the  entire  quarter  we  are  considering 
would  have  been  defended  by  these 
fortifications,  even  supposing  it  ex- 
cluded from  the  walls  of  the  Asty 
properly  so  considered. 

The  other  question  respects  the 
southern  limit  of  the  cily.  Leake  again 
follows  the  existing  line  of  ancient 
walls  and  entirely  excludes  the  Ilissus 
and  the  district  Agras  on  the  left  bank, 
and  adduces  (p.  277)  a  passage  from 
Plato  which  seems  strongly  to  confirm 
his  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
C  Smith's  Dictionary.'  p.  261),  that 

the  hills  to  the  B.  of  the  Bissus  offer 
the  best  line  of  defence,  and  that  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  splendour 
with  which  the  Stadium  was  fitted  up, 
that  that  monument  was  vrithin  the 
walls,  and  also  from  the  fiict  that  in 
all  other  Greek  cities,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  stadia  were  situated  vrithin 
the  walls ;  and  further,  that  it  is  un- 
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likely  that  the  fountain  Gallirrhde, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  obtained 
their  chief  supply  of  water,  should 
have  been  outside  the  walls." 

To  this  might  be  answered,  that  in 
Greek  fortresses  the  fountain  often 
toaa  outside  the  citadel ;  and  that  the 
Stadium  was  not  fitted  up  with  splen- 
dour until  the  time  ofHerodes  Atticus, 
when  the  supposed  universality  of  the 
Roman  dominion  saved  Athens  from 
the  fear  of  invasion.  But  we  must 
refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  extend 
this  inquiry  to  the  works  we  have 
quoted. 

There  were  at  least  14  gates  in 
ancient  Athens.  The  positions  of 
several  of  these  can  be  approximately 
determined. 

The  DiochareB  gate,  near  the  Bissus, 
above  the  Stadium,  leading  to  the 
Lyceum,  the  well-known  gymnasium 
near  the  banks  of  that  river.  The 
Biomeia,  close  to  the  King's  palace, 
leading  to  another  gymnasium,  the 
C^oearges.  The  Erian  and  Aehar- 
nian  gat^  northwards  of  the  Acropolis. 
To  its  K.W.  was  the  Dipylumy  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Athenian  gates, 
supposed,  from  its  name,  to  have  re- 
sembled the  great  gate,  or  gate  of 
Megalopolis,  at  Messene,  with  a 
double  entry  and  intermediate  court 
The  street  which  passed  through  this 
gate  led  through  the  inner  Keramicus 
to  the  Agora.  Outside  the  walls  it 
branched  into  two  roads.  Both  tra- 
versed the  ou^er  Keramicus,  one  leading 
to  Eleusis,  the  other  to  the  Academy. 
A  little  8.  of  Dipylum,  nearly  in  the 
axis  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  it,  we 
may  place  the  6<icred  Gate,  so  called 
from  its  being  the  termination  of  the 
sacred  way  from  Eleusis.  It  was  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  this,  and  near 
another  gate  called  the  Hepiachalchon, 
which  must  have  been  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  NymphsBum,  the  hill  on 
which  the  modem  Observatory  is 
built,  that  Sylla  broke  through  the 
walls  of  the  Asty  in  his  murderous 
assault  upon  Athens,  having  formed  his 
military  engines  of  timber  supplied  by 
the  plane-trees  of  the  Academy,  and 
I  3 
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his  moTind  of  materialB  taken  from  the 
Long  Walls. 

The  PirdiG  gate  was  farther  sonth- 
wards ;  the  rend  which  led  to  it  fol- 
lowed, most  likely,  the  direction  of  the 
hollow  between  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Museum.  Leake,  however,  places  it 
at  some  point  northward  of  the  modem 
Observatory ;  but  that  the  position  of 
this  gate  is  that  here  assigned,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  data. 
We  know  that  the  reg^ular  carriage- 
way, the  hiujij^kosy  from  the  Pirsus, 
entered  the  Asty  by  the  Piraic  gate, 
and  that  the  road  lay  between  the 
Long  Walls.  On  the  rock,  in  the 
hollow  in  question,  the  ancient  wheel- 
ruts  are  very  apparent,  and  the  direc- 
tion agrees  witii  that  of  the  Long 
Walls.  South  of  the  Acropolis  was  the 
Itonian  ^te,  which  led  to  Phalerum* 
The  positions  of  the  Equestrian  and 
Melitian  gates  and  that  of  ^geus  are 
not  yet  determined  with  certainty.  It 
is  probable  that  there  were  some  other 
gates  of  which  neither  the  names  nor 
positions  are  known. 

The  AcropoUs  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, and  the  inmiediate  circuit  of 
its  walls.  If  we  now  commence  our 
course  at  the  Horologium  of  Androni- 
cus,  or  Temple  of  the  Winds,  as  it  is 
called,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  passing  round  the  Acropolis  by 
way  of  W.  and  8.,  and  at  some  distance 
from  it,  and  finally  return  towards  it 
again  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Stadium,  the  most  distant  point,  and, 
after  skirting  its  eastern  and  southern 
slopes,  proceed  to  the  Areopagus,  we 
shall  have  passed  under  our  review  all 
the  existing  remains  and  precisely 
known  sites  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
Asty.  Our  description  will  thus  follow 
the  local  order;  but  the  following 
tabic,  enumerating  the  various  build- 
ings, &c.,  in  their  chronological  order, 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  asceitained,  will 
be  useful  to  refer  to : — 


1.  The  Areopagus    .  . 

2.  Foantaln  of  Calllrrhfe 

3.  Temple  of  Uie  Semnse. 

4.  The  Agom  .... 
6,  The  Pnyx  .... 

Tombs  on  the  Mnaetim 


B.C.  AJ). 

7.  Grotto  of  ApoUo  aad  Fian— de- 

dicated   490  » 

8.  Temple  on  the  Ilissns  (anct 

Stuart)   484  — 

9.  Thesenm   466  — 

10.  Dionyslao  Theatre   —  — 

11.  Odeum  of  Pericles   440  — 

12.  Stadium   350  130 

13.  Monument  of  Lysicrates .    .    .  33S  — 

14.  Monument  of  Thrasylluji.  .  .  320  — 
16.  GymxuMlum  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 

delphus,  or  Stoa  of  Attains  —  — 

16.  T.  Jupiter  Olympins,  foundations 

laid  by  FisistTatuB.  Present 

structure   174  — 

17.  Horologium  of  Andronlcus  Qyr- 

rhestes   60  — 

18.  Gate  of  Affora   20  — 

19.  Monument  of  PhilopappuB  .    .  —  100 

20.  Stoa  of  Hadrian   —  126 

21.  Ardi  of  Hadrian   —  128 

22.  Odeumof  Herodes  Atticus  .    .  —  130 - 

1.  Ths  Horologium  of  Andronious 
Cyrrheates,  also  called  vulgarly**  <rrohs 
Mfiovs,**  or  the  Tower  of  the  Winds. 
— Pausanias  does  not  mention  this 
monument,  although  we  know  from 
other  sources  that  it  was  built  at  least 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  perhaps  between  150 
and  100  b.o.  It  was  built  by  An- 
dronious of  Oyrrha,  an  astronomer,  to 
act  as  a  measure  of  time  both  by  the 
sun-dial  on  the  exterior  and  the  water- 
clock,  or  clepsydra,  which  was  in  the 
interior  of  the  building.  It  is  an 
elegant  structure,  consisting  of  an 
octagon  tower  44  feet  high,  with  a 
conical  roof  of  curious  construction. 
Four  of  the  sides  of  the  octagon  &ont 
very  accurately  the  cardinal  points. 
On  two  of  the  sides,  the  N.K.  and 
N.W.,  are  porches,  eadi  with  two 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  without 
bases,  and  with  simple  and  peculiar 
capitals.  On  the  S.  side  is  attached  a 
round  turret,  forming  three-fourths  of 
a  circle  on  the  plan.  An  excavation 
has  been  made  all  round  the  building 
through  a  great  depth  of  accumulated 
soil,  and  in  and  around  the  Tower 
have  been  placed  some  antiquities  of 
more  or  less  interest. 

This  building  served  as  the  town- 
dock,  for  which  its  situation  was  con- 
venient. On  the  summit,  according  to 
yitruvius,was  a  Triton,  having  a  wand 
in  his  hand,  which  pointed  to  the  name 
of  the  wind  which  blew ;  and  we  find 
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on  each  of  the  eight  faces  of  the  octa- 
gon the  name  of  that  wind  is  engraved 
to  which  the  £eu)e  is  opposed,  and  a 
winged  fignre  scnlpttued  in  relief 
bearing  the  characteristics  of  the 
weather  with  which  it  is  usually  at- 
tended. These  figures  ^though  clumsy) 
are  carved  with  a  gooa  decii  of  spirit. 
There  is  also  a  sun-dial  on  each  of  the 
faces,  the  horarv  lines  of  which  were 
examined  by  Delambre  (Mag.  Encyc, 
an.  1814  and  1815,  i.),  and  the  Horo- 
log^um  is  spoken  of  by  him  as  the 
most  curious  existing  monument  of 
the  practical  gnomonics  of  antiquity." 
In  the  interior  was  a  waterclock,  of  ^ 
which  some  traces  remain.  The  cis- 
tern seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
attached  turret  mentioned  above. 
Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  about  b.c. 
135,  invented  an  improved  waterclock, 
in  which  the  motion  was  produced  by 
the  dropping  of  water  on  wheels ;  and 
perhaps  this  structure  mav  have  been 
built  to  contain  one  of  these  clocks. 
In  Stuart's  first  volume  is  a  very  care- 
ful examination  of  this  interesting 
building.  He  shows  that  the  water 
which  worked  the  waterclock  was  de- 
rived from  the  fountain  near  the  cave 
of  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  still  remains  on 
the  8.  side. 

"  Each  of  the  eight  sides  faces  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  eight  winds 
into  which  the  Athenian  compass  was 
divided ;  and  both  the  name  and  the 
ideal  form  of  that  wind  is  sculptured 
on  the  side  which  faces  its  direction. 
It  thus  served  to  the  winds  themselves 
as  a  marble  mirror.  The  names  of  the 
winds  being  ascertained  horn  these 
inscriptions,  and  the  winds  themselves 
being  there  represented,  with  their 
appropriate  tributes,  we  are  thus  pre- 
sented with  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  influence  of  each  wind  on  the 
climate  of  Attica.  All  the  eight 
figures  of  the  winds  are  represented 
as  winged,  and  floating  through  the 
air  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal. 
Only  two,  the  two  mildest.  Libs  and 
Notus,  have  the  feet  bare ;  none  have 
any  covering  to  the  head.  Beginning 
at  the  N.  side,  the  observer  sees  the 
^gure  of  Boreas,  the  wind  to  which 
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that  side  corresponds,  blowing  a 
twisted  cone,  equipped  in  a  thick  and 
sleeved  mantle,  with  folds  blustering 
in  the  air,  and  high-laced  buskins: 
as  the  spectator  moves  K,  the  wind 
on  the  next  side  of  the  octagon  pre- 
sents him  with  a  plateau  containing 
olives,  being  the  productions  to  which 
its  influence  is  fietvourable :  the  E. 
wind  exhibits  to  his  view  a  profusion 
of  flowers  and  fruits :  the  next  wind, 
Eurus,  with  stem  and  scowling  aspect, 
his  right  aim  mu£Qed  in  his  mantie, 
threatens  him  with  a  hurricane:  the 
8.  wind,  Notus,  is  ready  to  deluge 
the  ground  from  a  swelling  urceus, 
which  he  holds  in  his  bared  arms, 
with  a  torrent  of  shower.  The  next 
wind,  driving  before  him  the  form  of 
a  ship,  promises  him  a  rapid  voyage. 
Zephyrus  floating  softly  along,  showers 
into  the  air  a  lapful  of  flowers  ;  while 
his  inclement  neighbour  bears  a  bronze 
vessel  of  charcoal  in  his  hands,  in  order 
to  dispel  the  cold,  which  he  himself 
has  caused." — Wordsworth,  p.  151. 

2.  AOiena  ArekegetU,  or  Gate  of  the 
New  Agora, — The  tetrastyle  Doric  por- 
tico a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Horolo- 
gium,  and  about  250  yards  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Acropolis  . 
rock,  has,  chiefly  from  strong  internal 
evidence,  usually  been  called  the  gate 
of  the  New  Agora.  Forchhammer  has 
stronglv  oppooed  this  view,  and  main- 
tains that  the  monument  is  a  temple 
of  Minerva  Archegetis,  to  which  name, 
as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the 
architrave,  it  was  dedicated.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Smith's  Dictionary, 
where  the  arguments  are  given  on  both 
sides,  and  to  Leake  (p.  211  sq.),  who 
argues  in  favour  of  its  being  called 
the  gate  of  the  New  Agora ;  but,  as  it 
is  an  important  point,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  permitted  here.  The  whole 
internal,  architectural,  evidence  is  in 
fikvour  of  the  monument  being  a  pro- 
pylsBum  to  an  agora.  The  wau  which 
IS  pierced  with  the  doorway  was  pro- 
longed on  each  side  of  the  portico,  and 
it  was  not  the  pronaos  to  a  temple. 
The  central  opening  being  ditriglyph 
(as  in  the  Propvlna  of  the  Acropolis) 
suggests  that  the  use  of  the  buuding 
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was  civQ,  and  not  religions.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  inscriptions  on  the  archi- 
trave and  upper  acroterium,  and  one 
found  inside  the  propylsBum  itself,  on 
the  whole,  favour  the  idea  of  its  being 
an  entrance  to  an  agora,  but  are  at 
variance  with  the  idea  of  its  having 
been  a  temple ;  and  an  inscription  on 
a  vertical  stone  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  main  doorway,  detailing  an 
edict  of  Hadrian  respecting  the  sale 
of  oils,  &c.,  would  be  conclusive  if  it 
were  quite  certain  that  the  stone  is  in 
situ.  And  it  is  at  least  probable  that 
it  was  not  brought  from  a  distance. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  shown  that  the 
Agora,  properly  so  called,  was  from 
the  first,  and  continued  to  be,  in  the 
valley  between  the  Areopagus  and 
the  Pnyx ;  and  that  no  distinct  men- 
tion has  been  made  by  any  ancient 
writer  of  more  than  one  agora  at 
Athens.  Still  may  we  not  admit  that 
there  might  have  been  a  subsidiary 
agora  used  for  mercantile  purposes 
only?  And  the  site  where  we  find 
this  monument,  in  the  most  populous 
part  of  the  ancient  as  it  is  of  the 
modern  city,  would  be  admirably 
fitted  for  such  a  purpose.  And  the 
neighbourhood  of  various  public  build- 
ings, especially  of  the  town-clock  (so 
to  call  the  Horologium  of  Andronicus), 
seems  to  confirm  the  supposition. 

The  building  is  formed  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  not  ill  executed,  but  not 
with  tlie  refinement  of  the  works  of 
tho  Pericleian  age.  It  consists  of  four 
Doric  columns,  4  feet  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base  and  26  feet  high. 
The  southern  anta  corresponding  with 
the  columns  remains,  but  its  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  the  work  has  perished ; 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  excava- 
tion would  easily  clear  up  the  diffi- 
culties as  to  the  nature  of  the  building 
to  which  we  have  adverted.  The 
columns  support  a  pediment  sur- 
mounted with  a  large  acroterium  in 
the  centre  and  smaller  acroteria  on 
each  side.  That  in  the  centre  sup- 
ported the  statue  of  Lucius  Csosar, 
either  equestrian  or  mounted  in  a 
chariot.  The  building  was  erected 
by  means  of  donations  from  Julius 
Ctesar  and  Augustus. 


3.  Stoa  of  Hadrian.  — About  70 
yards  to  the  N.  of  the  Doric  Pro- 
pylsBum  just  described  commences  a 
colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns  of 
single  pieces  of  grey  marble,  not  fluted, 
3  feet  in  diameter  and  29  feet  high, 
which  extend  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  which  formed  the  western /a^rocld 
of  the  large  quadrangular  inclosure 
within  which  is  situated  the  modem 
bazaar.  This  decorated  fagade  ranges 
with  the  gate  of  the  Agora,  using  tho 
name  commonly  given  to  it,  and  thus 
points  out  the  line  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  Athens.  A  propylieum 
of  four  CJorinthian  columns,  of  the 
same  size  as  the  others,  but  fluted, 
stood  22  feet  in  front  of  the  gate  of 
the  inclosure.  The  latter  was  376 
feet  from  E.  to  W.,  and  252  from  N. 
to  S.  in  the  inside,  and  traces  have 
been  found  of  an  internal  colonnado 
23  feet  from  the  wall.  In  the  centre 
of  the  northern  wall  was  a  large  quad- 
rangular recess,  having  one  of  a  semi- 
circular form  on  each  side. 

The  church  of  Mcgdli  Panaghia  is 
near  the  eastern  part  of  the  area,  and 
contains  some  curious  fragments  of  a 
declining  period  of  art.  Pausanias, 
describing  the  works  of  Hadrian  at 
Athens,  mentions  "a  temple  of  Juno 
and  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  and  a  sanc- 
tuary common  to  all  the  Gods.  The 
most  conspicuous  things  are  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  columns  of  Phrygian 
stone.  The  walls  of  the  porticoes  are 
made  of  the  same  material,  and  in  the 
same  place  are  apartments  adorned 
with  gilded  roofs  and  alabaster,  and 
with  statues  and  paintings :  books  are 
deposited  in  these  apartments.  There 
is  likewise  a  gymnasium  called  the 
Gymnasium  of  Hadrian,  where  are  a 
hundred  columns  from  the  quarries  of 
Libya."  Although  Pausanias  does  not 
point  out  the  situation  of  these  build- 
ings, the  late  style  of  architecture  of 
the  monument  before  us,  and  its  vast 
extent,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  must 
be  the  gymnasium  and  stos  of  Ha- 
drian ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Uiey  were  contained  within  the 
same  inclosure,  and  that  there  was  in 
the  centre  a  large  court,  in  which  the 
temples  of  Juno  and  Jupiter  Panhel- 
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lenioB  were  phioed.  The  architecture 
has  not  much  beaaty  to  recommend  it, 
and  the  trayeller  will  probably  soon 
allow  himself  to  be  driven  away  from 
its  examination  by  the  dirt  and  other 
aanoyanoea  of  its  situation.  A  museum, 
containing  a  few  altars  and  other  ob- 
jects of  considerable  interest,  has  been 
formed  in  the  small  inclosure  in  front 
of  the  western  colonnade ;  and  in  a 
boildrng  near  it  were  placed,  in  1846, 
a  collection  of  casts  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  sent  to  Athens  in  that  year 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  the  traveller  will  probably  be 
^ad  to  see  after  he  has  visited  the 
Parthenon. 

4.  OumnaHum  of  Ptolemy,  or  8toa 
of  Attains.— About  100  yards  W.  of  the 
8.W.  comer  of  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian  are 
remains  of  a  marble  building  of  ex- 
cellent masonry  of  the  style  of  work 
called  by  Yitruvius  pseudisodomum, 
that  is,  having  alternately  equal 
courses.  This  was  a  later  style  than 
that  in  which  the  walls  of  the  Peri- 
deian  buildings  were  constructed, 
and  gives  a  corresponding  date,  300 
B.C.,  or  later,  to  the  building  in  ques- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  wall  built  in 
the  form  of  a  square  "fret,"  con- 
tinually returning  at  right  angles  to 
itself,  but  having  a  general  direction 
N.  and  8. 

This  construction  makes  it  probable 
that  these  walls  formed  exedr»  or  seats 
of  the  kind  called  Leschs,  so  built  as 
to  be  sheltered  and  opposed  to  the  sun 
at  all  times  of  the  day,  so  that  those 
who  frequented  them  could  at  all  hours 
in  the  winter  find  a  sunny  and  in  the 
summer  a  shady  side.  The  poor  often 
passed  the  night  in  the  Lesdise. 

These  Lesdiffi  may  very  probably 
have  formed  part  of  the  Gymnasium 
of  Ptolemy,  both  on  account  of  the 
date,  as  determined  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  the  masonry,  and  from  their 
position  near  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
for  the  proximity  of  the  gymnasium 
to  that  temple  is  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who  also  tells  us,  that  in  the 
Oymnasinm  which  is  not  far  from 
the  A^ra,  and  called  Ptolemieum 
from  him  who  built  it,  arc  Hermn  of 


stone  worthy  of  inspection."  Between 
the  walls  we  have  just  described  and 
the  Theseum  still  remain  one  or  more 
gigantic  Herms  with  snskkes  coiled 
about  them,  not  indeed  of  a  very 
refined  art,  yet  they  may  possibly  be 
the  remains  of  those  mentioned  by 
Pausanias. 

The  gymnasium  in  a  Greek  city  was 
an  institution  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. In  the  first  instance,  it  was  a 
building  provided  for  the  performance 
of  gymnastic  exercises,  which  formed 
one  of  the  three  parts,  and  indeed  the 
principal  part,  of  education:  gram- 
mar and  music  being  the  two  others : 
for  the  Greeks  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  mind  could  not  be  in 
a  healthy  state  unless  the  body  was 
likewise  m  perfect  health.  From  these 
exercises,  performed  either  naked  or 
with  the  body  covered  with  a  slight 
X<T<6y,  or  tunic,  the  artists  of  Greece 
bad  not  only  frequent  opportunities 
of  studying  the  human  body  in  its 
varied  forms  of  action,  but  also  they 
had  before  them  far  more  beautifully 
developed  forms  than  they  otherwise 
could  have  had;  and  this  circum- 
stance, combined  with  the  natural 
fine  taste  of  that  people,  enabled  them 
to  attain  that  pre-eminence  in  sculp- 
ture which  has  never  been  questioned, 
and  which  in  the  same  line  it  is  im- 
possible for  modem  art  to  rival. 

In  the  time  of  Solon  the  Greeks 
began  to  build  regular  gymnasia  as 
places  of  exercise  for  the  young,  with 
baths  and  other  conveniences  for 
philosophers  who  sought  intellectual 
amusements.  The  larger  gymnasia 
contained  courts  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, exedriB,  baths,  stosa,  long 
covered  walks  for  exercise  in  bad 
weather,  gardens,  and  a  stadium.  The 
larger  gymnasia  at  Athens  were  tho 
Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and  Oynos- 
arges.  Doubtless  the  gymnasium  of 
Ptolemy  was  far  more  simple  than 
that  of  Hadrian,  into  which  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  Roman  Therma)  would 
be  introduced,  an  ample  supply  of 
water  being  obtained  from  the  Aque- 
duct built  by  that  Emperor.  Tho 
following  extract  is  taken  from  tho 
work  of  Mr.  Joseph  Woods—'  The  Let- 
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"  In  our  first  walk  wo  passed  by  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds,  now  a  place  for 
the  performance  of  dancing  dervishes, 
but  incumbered  with  other  buildings 
[this  was  in  1818],  and  the  mouldings 
and  sculptures  of  which  are  rather 
clumsy  in  design,  as  well  as  in  the 
execution.  Behuid  this  building  there 
are  remains  of  the  aqueduct  which 
supplied  the  clepsydra.  Stuart  has 
published  it  without  being  aware  of 
its  purpose,  and  he  has  omitted  to 
notice  some  remarkable  peculiarities. 
Each  pier  is  of  one  stone,  and  the 
pilasters  are  cut  upon  it  so  as  to  lean 
inwards,  as  if  to  oppose  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  arch,  a  precaution  quite 
imneoessary,  as  each  arch  is  likewise 
formed  out  of  a  single  stone.  Soon 
afterwards  we  came  to  the  Portico  of 
the  market,  which,  though  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  best  examples  here, 
is  yet  a  very  handsome  building.  We 
then  passed  by  the  building  called  by 
Stuart  the  Stoa  or  Portico,  but  which 
now  seems  more  generally  considered 
as  the  Pantheon  of  Hadrian.  The 
columns  have  more  colour  than  those 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
but  they  appear  to  oe  of  the  same 
material :  the  capitals  are  poor  in  de- 
sign, and  the  entablature  oadly  com- 
posed, but  it  is  an  antique,  and  we  are 
sensible  that  it  must  have  been  a 
splendid  building.  AH  these  occur 
within  the  distance  of  a  few  paces; 
not  much  farther  is  a  fragment,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  gymnasium  buUt  by 
Ptolemy,  but  this  is  merely  a  portion 
of  marble  wall." 

5.  The  Theseum.—ThiB  temple  is 
the  most  perfect  architectural  relic  of 
ail  antiquity.  It  was  preserved  during 
the  dark  ages  by  having  been  con- 
verted into  the  church  of  St.  George, 
which  occupied  the  whole  area  of  the 
cella.  And  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
this  was  the  case  in  a  building  of 
which  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
is  only  inferior  to  the  Parthenon,  so 
that  had  Athens  preserved  to  us  no- 
thing but  the  Theseum,  it  would  still 
have  olaimed  pre-eminence  in  those 
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arts.  The  identification  of  this  temple 
has  never  been  questioned,  except  by 
Boss,  who  names  it  the  temple  of 
Mars.  Boss,  however,  has  against 
him  the  almost  universal  verdict  of 
scholars  and  archsaologists,  so  that 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  go  into 
his  arguments.  Pausanias  says  very 
little  sUbout  this  temple :  he  only  men- 
tions the  paintings  by  Micon  on  the 
walls,  which  represented  the  acts  of 
Theseus.  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades, 
was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Skyros 
to  obtain  the  bones  of  Theseus,  who 
had  died  there  in  exile;  and  having 
obtained  what  answered  the  descrip- 
tion, ho  returned  b.o.  468,  when  the 
bones  were  interred  on  a  height  in 
the  middle  of  the  Asty,  with  a  large 
peribolus,  which  was  occasionally  useid 
lor  military  assemblies.  The  temple 
stands  quite  detached,  on  a  little 
point  of  land  running  out  from  the 
nill  of  the  Areopagus,  a  site  ad- 
mirably selected  to  display  its  archi- 
tecture. Quoting  again  &om  Mr. 
Woods  (p.  235)  :  "  The  point  it  stands 
on  is  so  little  elevated  that  a  person 
might  leave  Athens  without  perceiving 
it  to  be  placed  on  any  bill  at  all,  yet 
nobody  can  fiail  to  observe  that  it  is  a 
conspicuous  object,  and  looks  well  in 
every  point  of  view. 

The  cell  of  a  Greek  temple  is  a 
simple  oblong  building.  In  the  earlier 
periods  it  was  probably  nearly  desti- 
tute of  ornament,  and  except  for  the 
cornice,  and  for  the  smallness  of  the  di- 
mensions, much  like  a  bam.  After- 
wards a  porch  was  added,  supported 
by  columns,  and  the  entablature  oegan 
to  receive  some  embellishment.  Even 
this  disposition,  when  the  front  came 
into  view,  was  highly  beautiM,  and 
more  so  when  an  additional  range  of 
columns  was  added  to  the  portico 
[making  the  temple  proityle].  After- 
wards columns  were  added  at  the  back 
also,  by  which  means  the  variety  and 
contrast  produced  by  them  would 
catch  the  attention  from  every  point 
of  view.  The  next  step  was  to  con- 
tinue the  columns  all  round,  and  this 
is  the  arrangement  at  the  temple  of 
Theseus. 

**The  simple  oell  had,  I  believe,  no 
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peculiar  appellation,  and  yet  from  the 
great  multitude  of  temples  existing  in 
ancient  Greece,  many  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  very  small,  it  is  probable 
they  were  not  uncommon.  Temples 
of  the  second  kind  were  said  to  be  tn 
aniUj  because  in  them  the  flank  walls 
were  prolonged  beyond  the  front,  so 
as  to  form  the  sides  of  the  porch«  and 
these  probngations  were  terminated 
in  pilasters  having  three  faces,  which 
pilasters  were  called  ante.  The  third 
arrangement  was  pro$tiyU,  the  fourth 
ampkiprottyle,  the  fifth  peripteral ;  be- 
sides these  were  also  the  dipteral 
temples,  having  two  rows  of  columns 
round  the  cell  (such  was  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  this  place), 
taoA^peeudodij^eral,  which  differed  from 
the  dipteral  oy  the  want  of  the  inner 
range  of  columns,  and  from  the  perip- 
teiai  by  having  a  much  larger  space 
between  the  cell  and  the  surrounding 
colonnade.  In  all  these  the  same 
general  form  was  preserved,  a  simple 
oblong;  and  yon  see  that  in  all  of 
them  I  can  account  for  the  admiration 
bestowed  upon  them  by  a  recurrence 
to  my  fftvourite  maxim  of  simplicity 
of  form  and  richness  of  detail." 

The  temple  of  Theseus  &oes  about 
8^  southward  of  £.  It  is  peripteral 
and  hexastyle,  and  each  flank  shows 
13  columns.   The  length  is  104  feet 

3  inches,  and  the  breadth  45  feet  on 
the  upper  step.   It  is  elevated  2  feet 

4  inches  on  two  steps,  whereas  temples 
usually  had  three,  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  thought  to  confirm 
the  hypothesis  of  its  &ving  been  an 
heidiim.  The  ambulatory  on  the  sides 
is  6  feet  wide,  the  cella  is  40  feet  in 
length,  the  pronaos,  including  the 
eastern  portico,  33  feet,  and  the  pos- 
ticnm  or  opisthodomus,  including  the 
western  portico,  27  feet.  These  porches 
were  formed  with  two  columns  tn  antU. 
The  columns,  both  of  the  peristyle  and 
the  interior  order,  are  about  3  feet  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  19  feet  high. 
Hie  height  from  the  upper  step  to  the 
apex  of  the  pediment  is  31  feet.  The 
pronaos  and  posticum  were  separated 
from  the  ambulatory  of  the  peristyle ; 
but  where  in  the  Parthenon  a  griuage 


of  metal  was  used,  here  the  spaces 
between  the  internal  columns  seem  to 
have  been  filled  in  with  marble  slabs. 

That  the  principal  front  was  to- 
wards the  £.  is  attested  not  only  by 
the  greater  depth  of  the  pronaos,  but 
by  the  sculptured  metopes,  those 
namely  at  that  end,  and  the  four 
adjoining,  metopes  of  each  flank.  The 
following  account  of  the  sculptures  is 
abbreviated  from  Leake,  p.  500  sq. : — 
"  All  the  metopes  in  the  front  of  the 
temple  that  can  be  deciphered  relate 
to  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  Hhom 
on  the  flanks  to  the  labours  of  Theseus. 
Ten  of  the  former  were  selected  for  the 
E.  front.  These  were,  beginning  from 
the  8. :  1,  Hercules  and  the  Kenuean 
Lion ;  2,  Hercules  and  lolaus  de- 
stroying the  Hydra ;  3,  Hercules 
taming  the  stag  of  Geryneia ;  4,  Her- 
cules and  the  Erymanthian  boar;  5, 
Hercules  with  one  of  the  horses  of 
Diomedes  king  of  Thrace;  6,  Her- 
cules and  Cerberus ;  7,  much  injured, 
but  probably  Hercules  taking  from 
Hippolyta  the  girdle  of  Mars;  8, 
Hercules  having  slain  Gyonus;  9, 
Hercules  and  Antieus,  whose  mother 
Earth  stands  by  and  stretches  out 
both  arms ;  10,  Hercules  receiving  an 
apple  from  one  of  the  nymphs  Hes- 
pendes. 

Of  the  four  sculptured  metopes  on 
the  southern  side,  the  first  from  the 
angle  represents  Theseus  and  the  Mi- 
notaur ;  the  second,  Theseus  and  the 
Marathonian  bull ;  the  third,  Theseus 
and  Pityocamptes ;  the  fourth,  per- 
haps Theseus  and  Procrustes.  The 
first  on  the  K.  side  is  perhaps  Theseus 
and  Gorynetes ;  the  second,  Theseus 
and  Gercyon ;  the  third,  Theseus  and 
Scyron ;  the  fourth,  Theseus  and  the 
sow  of  Grommyon. 

'*The  pediments  were  filled  with 
sculpture,  but  all  has  been  lost ;  only 
some  cramp  marks  and  other  traces  re- 
main. At  each  end  of  the  ceUa  a  sculp- 
tured frieze,  38  feet  long,  stretches 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ceUa 
and  ambulatory.  The  sculptures  are  in 
much  higher  relief  than  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  and  although  now  for 
the  most  part  in  a  state  of  extreme 
decay,  they  were  evidently  works  of 
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the  greatest  merit.  As  Micon,  who 
painted  the  walls  of  the  temple,  was 
a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
finished  by  his  hands.  The  subject 
of  the  sculpture  over  the  pronaos  is 
the  giganto-machia.  The  composition 
may  be  regarded  as  a  great  glyptic 
picture,  and  the  more  correctly  so,  as 
its  effect  in  many  of  the  minor  details 
was  produced  by  metallic  adjuncts 
and  painting.  It  consisted  of  29 
figures.  Jupiter  is  represented  seated, 
as  on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  with 
Juno  and  Minerva,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  composition.  The 
giants  are  towards  the  centre,  and 
occupy  the  lower  heights  of  the  moim- 
tain,  and  the  battle  appears  raging 
on  each  side  of  them. 

Northward  of  the  seated  deities  is 
Mercury  wearing  the  helmet  of  Fluto, 
^  which  rendered  him  invisible,  and 
'  fighting  with  a  giant,  who  appears 
to  be  hurling  a  stone;  next  comes 
Apollo,  who  has  slain  Polytion ;  then 
Bacchus,  of  whom  only  a  fragment 
remains,  fighting  with  a  giant  to  the 
S.  of  him.  After  him  comes  Vulcan, 
hurling  red-hot  iron  at  Glytius;  and 
farther  on  Xeptune,  with  a  rock  re- 
presenting the  island  Nisyrus  in  his 
left  hand,  with  which  he  is  about  to 
overwhelm  the  pant  Polybotes.  He 
has  already  slain  one  giant  and  is 
fighting  with  another ;  then  come  two 
warriors  marching  northwards  to  take 
part  in  the  fight,  and  passing  behind 
three  seated  figures,  which  represent 
the  inferior  deities  of  Olympus,  whose 
position  the  giants  had  invaded,  al- 
though unable  to  reach  the  height  on 
which  Jupiter  is  seated.  The  action 
at  the  S.  extremity  commences  with 
two  draped  figures  moving  northwards. 
Next  comes  Hercules,  with  a  chlamys 
and  crested  helmet,  tying  the  hands 
of  the  giant  Alcyoneus,  over  whom  he 
prevailed  by  the  advice  of  Minerva, 
who  is  seated  near  him,  being  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  naked  warrior  without 
a  helmet,  but  who  bears  on  his  arm 
the  thong,  which  indicates  that  he  had 
a  shield.  He  is  represented  as  turn- 
ing round,  as  if  ready  to  assist  Her- 
cules. 


At  the  northern  end  of  the  compo- 
sition, behind  the  group  of  deities  and 
beyond  the  fourth  and  fifth  pair  of 
combatants,  the  extremity  of  the  frieze 
is  occupied  by  five  figures  not  engaged, 
which  in  their  graceful  attitudes  and 
unemployed  or  preparatory  state  of 
action  resemble  those  of  the  western 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  They  may 
be  some  of  the  inferior  gods  who  are 
not  yet  called  into  action.  In  the 
combat  of  Ck^ntaurs  and  LapithiB, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  frieze 
of  the  Posticum,  we  distinguish  The- 
seus as  the  only  one  who  has  slain 
his  opponent.  Pausanias  tells  us  that 
Micon  had  so  represented  him  in 
painting  within  the  temple.  We  also 
recognise  OsBneus,  who,  being  by  Nep- 
tune s  gift  invulnerable,  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  Centaurs  with  rocks 
and  trees.  Caaneus  is  represented  as 
half  sunk  into  the  earth,  while  an 
enormous  mass  is  suspended  over  his 
head  by  a  Centaur  on  each  side.  In 
the  British  Museum  are  casts  of  the 
friezes  and  some  of  the  metopes.  All 
the  sculptures  of  the  Theseum,  as  well 
of  the  metopes  as  the  friezes,  were 
painted,  and  still  preserve  some  re- 
mains of  the  colours.  Vestiges  of 
brazen  and  gold-coloured  arms,  of  a 
blue  sky,  and  of  blue,  green,  and  red 
drapery,  are  still  very  apparent.  A 
painted  foliage  and  nueander  is  seen 
on  the  interior  of  the  cornice  of  the 
peristyle,  and  painted  stars  in  the  la- 
cunaria  similar  to  those  of  the  Par- 
thenon, Propylsaa,  and  other  temples. 
There  are  also  remains  of  blue  and 
red  in  the  soffits  of  the  mutules, 
and  in  the  channels  of  the  trigl3rphs 
of  the  external  entablature.  On  the 
walls  of  the  cella  inside  have  been  ' 
observed  traces  of  a  very  thin  stucco 
which  received  the  paintings  of  Micon. 
These  paintings  extended  from  the 
roof  to  within  2  feet  9  inches  of  the 
floor." 

The  temple  is  founded  on  a  sub- 
struction chiefly  formed  of  the  lime- 
stone of  Pirieus  upon  which  the 
stylobate  rests,  that  and  all  above  it 
being  of  marble.  The  columns  have 
all  been  more  or  less  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes, and  many  of  the  drums  or 
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oomponent  parts  thrown  out  of  line. 
The  substruction,  too,  seems  to  have 
been  ahnost  undermined  at  the  N.W. 
comer,  but  is  now,  it  is  hoped,  ren- 
dered secure.  In  the  general  view, 
howeyer,  all  appears  nearly  perfect, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  original 
coffered  ceiling  remains  at  the  E.  end : 
these  coffers  were  of  Parian  marble; 
all  the  rest  of  the  construction  that 
remains  is  Pentelio,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  beams  which  supported 
tiie  ceilings  of  the  peristyles  are  still 
in  their  places. 

When  the  temple  was  converted 
into  the  Church  of  St  George,  the  two 
columns  between  the  antte  of  the  Pro- 
naos  were  removed  to  form  the  apse, 
and  a  large  western  door  was  made, 
but  it  was  afterwards  walled  up  to 
protect  the  church  from  the  insults  of 
the  Turks,  who  in  former  times  were 
in  the  habit  of  riding  into  it.  After 
this  a  small  door  was  pierced  in  the 
B.  wall.  The  cella  was  covered  with 
a  semicircular  vault;  but  this  has 
been  replaced  by  a  trabeated  ceiling 
suitable  to  the  original  design ;  a  re- 
storation which  was  most  desirable, 
because  the  effect  of  the  thrust  of  the 
vault  just  mentioned  had  begun  to  act 
injuriously  upon  the  walls  and  columns 
of  the  peristvles. 

The  chief  part  of  the  national  Mu- 
seum of  Athens  is  temporarily  placed 
in  the  interior  of  this  temple,  and 
contains  a  few  works  of  interest,  among 
.  which  an  ancient  figure  of  a  warrior 
^  found  at  Marathon,  in  very  low  relief, 
'  but  Devoured,  should  be  mentioned.  It 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Assyrian  figures  from  Nineyeh.  There 
is  here  also  a  small  figure  of  Pan,  as 
well  as  several  interesting  sepulchral 
monuments  and  vases. 

In  the  design  of  the  Theseum  the 
same  subtleties  of  construction  in  the 
use  of  delicately  curved  horizontal 
and  inclined  vertical  lines  are  to  be 
found  as  In  the  Parthenon,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Part  of  the  national 
Museum  is  temporarily  placed  in  the 
BafMcmon,  and  should  be  early 
yisited,  on  Monday  or  Wednesday, 
from  3  to  5  P.M.  There  is  no  cata^ 
logue  of  its  contents.  The  remaining 


part  of  the  Museum  is,  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  the  Ministry  of  Education,  in 
Hermes  Street,  opposite  and  below 
Wilberg*s  library.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
the  statue  of  Athend  in  the  Parthenon. 

''Both  the  Theseimi  and  Parthenon 
look  larger  than  they  really  are,  an 
effect  owing  partly  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  design  and  justness  of  the  pro- 
portion."—TTooda,  p.  247.  The  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  Parthenon,  occupy- 
ing the  top  of  a  rock  of  small  extent, 
no  doubt  enhances  the  effect  in  the 
case  of  that  temple,  but  not  entirely 
so;  and  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  that 
has  sometimes  been  advocated,  that 
justness  of  proportion  makes  a  build- 
ing look  small. 

"  The  Church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
and  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athenii, 
have  several  points  of  comparison. 
They  owe  their  origin  to  the  operation 
of  the  same  feelings.  They  are  botli 
at  the  same  time  temples  and  tombs. 
In  both  cases  the  venerated  ashes  in- 
terred within  them  came  from  a  distant 
region.  The  relics  of  Theseus,  real 
or  supposed,  were  brought  by  Gimon 
from  the  isle  of  Skyros  to  the  PiraBus ; 
those  of  St.  Mark  to  the  quay  of 
Venice,  from  Alexandria.  The  latter 
were  hailed  on  their  arrival  with  the 
pageantry  of  a  Venetian  carnival :  the 
obsequies  of  Theseus  were  solemnised 
with  a  dramatic  contest  of  ^chylus 
and  Sophocles.  The  hero  and  the 
saint,  placed  in  their  splendid  mauso- 
leums, each  in  his  respective  city, 
were  revered  as  the  peculiar  guardians 
of  those  two  republics  of  the  sea. 
Theseus  did  not  enjoy  alone  the  un- 
divided honours  of  Ins  own  temple. 
He  admitted  Hercules,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  his  early  toUs,  to  a  share 
in  his  posthumous  glory.  He  even 
ceded  to  him,  with  the  best  spirit  of 
Athenian  delicacy,  the  most  honour- 
able place  in  that  fabric.  On  the 
eastern  &9ade  of  this  temple,  all 
the  10  metopes  are  occupied  with  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  while  only  four, 
and  those  on  the  sides  only,  refer  to 
the  deeds  of  Theseus.  The  same  dis- 
interestedness is  shown  in  the  selection 
of  the  subjects  of  the  two  friezes  of 
the  pronaos  and  postioum  of  the  celli^. 
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Here,  as  before,  Tlieseus  has  yielded 
to  Hercules  the  most  conspicuous  spot 
at  the  entrance  of  his  own  temple. 
This  temple,  therefore,  possesses  an 
interest  not  only  from  the  beauty  of 
its  structure,  but  as  a  consecration 
of  heroic  friendship,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  political  attadiment." — WortU' 
worth. 

C.  The  nm  of  the  Nymphs.—The 
hill  immediately  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
Theseum  is  the  NymphaBum,  a  remark- 
able object  in  modern  Athens  from 
the  observatory  with  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted. This  hill,  in  the  first  plans 
of  Athens,  used  to  be  called  Lyca- 
bettus,  but  incorrectly  :  an  inscription 
found  on  its  summit  has  restored  the 
true  name.  To  the  S.  of  tliis  hill  is 
the  indication  of  an  ancient  road 
in  the  direction  of  the  PirsBus.  From 
the  Xymphieum  we  proceed  south- 
wards to 

7.  The  Pnyx.— The  place  of  Par- 
liament, or  Assembly,  of  the  Athenian 
people  is,  according  to  the  opinion  al- 
most universally  received,  an  artificial 
platform  to  the  W.  of  the  Acropolis,  of 
which  the  boundary  is  nearly  a  semi- 
circle with  an  obtuse-angled  triangle 
added  to  it  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  diameter,  so  that  the  whole  out- 
line has  the  form  of  a  semicircular 
bow  with  the  string  partly  drawn. 
The  semicircular  boundary  towards 
the  N.E.,  where  anciently  was  the 
Agora,  is  retained  by  a  wall  of  support 
which  must  at  one  time  have  been 
considerably  higher  than  at  present. 
That  which  remains  is  about  16  ft. 
high  in  the  middle,  or  highest  part, 
and  composed  of  large  blocks  of 
various  sizes.  One  stone  is  10  ft.  by 
8  on  iha  face :  ihej  are  for  the  most 
part  quadrangular.  In  the  opposite 
direction  the  platform  was  bounded 
by  a  vertical  excavation  in  the  rock 
which  is  from  12  to  15  ft  high.  The 
foot  of  this  wall  inclines  towards 
the  centre,  thereby  showing  that  origin- 
ally ihe  entire  platform  sloped  towards 
the  position  of  the  orator,  who  stood 
on  the  celebrated  fivt*A,  or  pulpit,  olten 
called  tile  rock,  6  \i$os;  it  was  a 

adrangular  projection  of  the  rock, 
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11  ft.  broad,  rising  from  a  graduated 
basis.  The  summit  is  broken;  its 
present  height  is  about  10  ft. 

The  area  of  the  platform  was  capable 
of  containing  from  7000  to  8000  per- 
sons. From  5000  to  7000  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  number  ever 
assembled.  To  be  heard  from  the 
piQpit  must  indeed  have  been  so 
dimcnlt,  that  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Demosthenes  found  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  his  voice  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  speaking  in  the  Pnyx. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  word 
UiKvos^  signifying  probably  the  throng 
of  persons  assembled.  It  was  especially 
dedicated  to  Jupiter.  In  the  artificial 
wall  of  rock,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
Bema,  are  niches,  below  which  a 
number  of  votive  offeriags  represent- 
ing different  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  were 
found. 

The  question  as  to  this  site  being 
that  of  the  Pnyx,  would  be  set  at  rest 
if  we  were  sure  that  the  vralls,  of 
which  we  see  traces  running  across 
the  top  of  the  hill  behind  tiiis  second 
terrace,  were  the  original  city  walls ; 
but  authorities  differ  as  to  this  point. 

"The  area  of  the  Pnyx  contained 
about  12,000  square  yards,  and  could 
therefore  easily  accommodate  the  whole 
of  the  Athenian  citizens.  The  remark 
of  an  ancient  grammarian,  that  it  was 
constructed  with  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  times  (Pollux,  viii.  132),  is 
borne  out  by  the  existing  remains. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  it  was  not 
provided  with  seats,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  wooden  benches  in 
the  first  row  (Aristoph.,  Acham.^  25). 
Hence  the  assembled  citizens  either 
stood  or  sat  on  the  bare  rock  (xa/uaC, 
Aristoph.,  Feap.,  43) ;  and  aoooidingly 
the  Sausage-seller,  when  he  seeks  to 
undermine  the  populantv  of  Cleon, 
offers  a  cushion  to  the  demus  (Ari- 
stojph.,  Emtity  783).  It  was  not  pro- 
vided, like  the  theatres,  with  any 
species  of  awning  to  protect  the  as- 
sembly from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and 
this  was  doubtless  one  reason  why  the 
assembly  was  held  at  day-break  (Mure, 
voL  ii.  p.  63). 
**  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  traveller 
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who  mounts  the  bema  of  the  Pnyx 
may  safely  say,  what  perhaps  cannot 
be  said  with  equal  certainty  of  any 
other  spot,  and  of  any  other  body  of 
great  men  in  antiquity — ^Here  have 
■tood  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  Themi- 
stocles,  Aristides,  and  Solon.  This 
remark,  however,  would  not  be  true 
in  its  full  extent,  if  we  were  to  give 
credence  to  a  passage  of  Flutaroh 
{Them.  19),  who  relat^  that  the  bema 
originally  looked  towards  the  sea,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  so  as  to  face  the  land, 
because  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  was 
the  origin  of  the  democracy,  while  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  was  favourable 
to  the  oligarchy.  But  from  no  part  of 
the  present  Pnyz  could  the  sea  be 
seen,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  exist- 
ing remains,  that  it  is  of  much  more 
ancient  date  than  the  age  of  the 
Thir^  Tyrants.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
incredible  that  a  work  of  such  gigantio 
proportionB  should  have  been  erected 
by  the  Thirty,  who  never  even  sum- 
m<9ned  an  assembly  of  the  citizens. 
And  even  if  they  had  effected  such  a 
change  in  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
citizens,  would  not  the  latter,  in 
the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  have 
returned  to  the  former  site  ?  We  have 
therefore  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the 
whole  story  along  with  Forchhammer 
and  Mure,  and  of  regarding  it  with 
the  latter  vrriter  as  one  of  tiie  many 
anecdotes  of  what  may  be  called  the 
moral  and  political  mythology  of 
Greece,  invented  to  give  zest  to  the 
narrative  of  interesting  events,  or 
the  actions  and  characters  of  illus- 
trious men. 

**  Wordsworth,  however,  accepts  Plu- 
tarch's story,  and  points  out  remains 
which  he  considers  to  be  those  of  the 
ancient  Pnyx  a  little  behind  the  pre- 
sent bema.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
behind  the  existing  bema,  and  on  the 
flnmmit  of  the  rock,  an  esplanade  and 
terrace,  which  has  evidently  been  arti- 
ficially levelled ;  and  near  one  of  its 
extremities  are  appearances  on  the 
gronnd  which  have  been  supposed  to 
betoken  tiie  existence  of  a  former 
bema.  This  esplanade,  however,  is 
80  much  smaller  th^n  the  present 
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Pnyx,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  it  could  ever  have  been  used  as 
the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  citizens ; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it 
served  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  great  assemoly  in  the  Pnyx  below, 
bein^  perhaps  covered  in  part  with 
builcungs  or  booths  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Prytanes,  scribes,  and  other 
public  functionaries."  —  Dr.  8mith'$ 
Did.,  p.  283. 

8.  The  Agora  was  immediately  be- 
neath the  Pnyx.  It  ia  difficult  to 
define  its  exact  limits ;  its  most  pecu- 
liar and  central  space  was  the  hollow 
which  lies  between  the  Pnyx,  the 
Areopagus,  and  the  Acropolis,  but  is 
open  towards  the  S.R  The  Agora 
formed  the  eastern  ^rtion  of  the 
quarter  called  Keramicus,  of  which 
the  principal  feature  was  a  street,  pro- 
bably the  high  street  of  Athens,  which 
led  nom  the  gate  Dipylum  into  the 
centre  of  the  Agora.  The  Agora 
must  have  resembled  more  or  less  a 
**plaee"  or  square,  and  was  planted 
with  plane-trees.  This  street  was 
continued  beyond  the  Agora  under 
another  name  as  &r  as  the  fountain 
Callirrhde. 

The  accounts  of  ancient  authors  do 
not  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  sites  of 
most  of  the  monuments  of  the  Agora, 
and  there  are  no  actual  traces  either 
to  help  our  inquiry  or  to  call  for 
description.  The  following  short 
account  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  will  show 
what  were  the  principal  objects,  and 
what  were  their  purposes;  but  the 
determination  of  uie  sites  must  be 
considered  in  many  instances  hypo- 
theticaL  At  the  same  time  they  could 
not,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  far 
from  the  sites  here  assigned. 

**  It  is  evident  that  the  site  of  the 
Pnyx  would  have  been  so  selected  that 
it  should  be  of  easy  access  to  the 
people  who  were  assembled  there.  It 
would  therefore  be  placed  near  the 
Agora.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Agora  was  in  the  valley  immediately 
beneath  it  Again,  there  would  be 
a  presumption  that  the  Senate-house 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pnyx.  For  a  similar  rewn  we  should 
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infer,  that,  as  the  existing  laws  were 
frequently  appealed  to  by  the  orators 
in  the  ftiyx,  the  depository  of  those 
laws  would  be  of  easy  access  from  that 

Elace.  The  facts  are  so.  Both  the  8enate- 
ouse  (BovXevT^pioif)  and  that  deposi- 
tory (the  Mirrp^ov),  as  can  be  shown 
from  Pausanias,  were  placed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Agora  below  the  Pnyx." 
[Not  long  ago  the  discovery  of  a 
number  of  laws  inscribed  on  slabs  of 
marble  near  the  so-called  Gate  of  the 
Agora  led  some  persons  to  think  that 
the  Bouleuterium  was  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Acropolis,  but,  as  the  excava- 
tions advanced,  and  no  traces  of  any 
building  were  discovered,  this  new 
theory  respecting  the  Bouleuterium 
fell  to  the  ground.]  "  The  CouncU  of 
the  Areopagus  was  called  the  'Higher 
Senate'  &yu  jSot/A^).  Hence  we 
should  infer  that  the  lower  senate  met 
at  no  great  distance  from  it  Aooord- 
inglv,  the  senate-house  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  Areopagus  hill.  Again,  the 
Prytanes,  as  presiding  in  the  Pnyx, 
and  as  members  of  the  senate,  would 
have  their  oflScial  residence  near  to 
both.  Their  residence  (the  B6Xos) 
was  so.  It  was  close  to  the  senate- 
house.  The  altar  of  the  Ttodve  Gods 
was  the  mtUiarium  aureum  from  which 
the  roads  of  Attica  were  measured.  It 
would  therefore  stand  in  some  central 
spot,  as  did  its  counterpart  at  Rome ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  altar  in  question  stood 
in  the  Athenian  Agora,  probably  in 
its  centre.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the 
Tholus  stood  the  statues  of  the  Ten 
heroes  (the  iv^yvfjuti)  who  gave  names 
to  the  twelve  Athenian  &ibes.  To 
these  statues  the  programmes  of  laws 
were  attached  for  public  inspnection, 
before  they  were  discussed  in  the 
Assembly.  The  situation  of  these 
statues  illustrates  that  practice.  They 
stood  in  the  Agora,  in  the  centre  of 
the  political  quarter  of  Athens.  Mars, 
at  the  southern  foot  of  his  own  hill, 
occupied  a  temple  between  the  statues 
of  those  Ten  Heroes  on  the  W.  and 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton 
on  the  £. ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to 
the  western  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  at 
which  point,  as  has  before  been  noticed, 
these  two  statues  stood. 


''We  return  to  the  Metroum,  and 
proceed  westward  from  that  point. 
Near  this  temple  to  the  mother  of  the 
Gods,  was  that  of  the  father-deity  of 
the  Athenians— of  Apollo  Patrons.  It 
was  on  the  N.W.  of  the  Metroum. 
Farther  in  the  same  direction  was  the 
spot  chosen  by  Plato  for  the  scene  of 
Euthyphro's  dialogue  with  Socrates. 
It  was  the  porch  in  which  sat  the 
Archon  who  took  cognizance  of  reti- 
gious  suits,  and  from  him  was  called 
Stoa  Basileios.  Parallel  and  contiguous 
to  it  was  another  porch  much  fre- 
quented by  the  same  philosopher, 
Socrates ;  this  was  the  Stoa  of  Jupiter 
Eleutherius.  Not  far  to  the  N.W.  of 
this  stoa,  as  Pausanias  informs  us, 
was  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  and 
a  city-gate  in  the  wall;  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  which,  and  therefore  within 
the  city,  were  two  buildings,  one  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  the  other  ^e  Pom- 
peium. 

'*  The  Pompeium,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, served  as  a  depository  for  the 
objects  employed  in  the  sacred  UofxmaL 
or  processions,  namely,  in  the  Pan- 
athenaio  procession,  and  in  that  to 
Eleusis.  Such  a  building  must  neces- 
sarily have  stood  in  a  spot  by  which 
those  processions  passed  .  .  .  and  that 
spot  was  the  Dipylum  gate." 

[The  leader  should  compare  the 
account  of  the  course  of  Pausanias 
given  by  Dr.  Smith  (Diet.)  There  is 
certainly  a  great  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  probability  that  Pausanias 
entered  by  the  Piiaic  gate,  and  that 
therefore  the  Pompeium  was  near  that 
gate,  with  the  improbability  that  the 
magazine  of  sacred  inplements  should 
be  kept  in  a  place  near  which  the 
processions  never  passed.  Along  the 
street,  whichever  it  be,  that  Pausanias 
descfibes,  were  continued  colonnades, 
ffToal  open  to  the  street,  as  is  common 
in  many  continental  towns.] 

"Not  far  to  the  E.  of  the  Theseum 
a  building  of  considerable  interest  is 
supposed  to  have  stood,  the  Stoa, 
which,  from  the  frescoes  with  which 
it  was  adorned,  was  called  the  Poecil^." 
[These  ftesooee  were  greatly  cele? 
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bratod.]  The  Fcecile'  has  been  iden- 
tified with  an  ancient  building  which 
still  exists  in  the  position  above  speci- 
fied "  [that  which  we  have  called  the 
Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy].  This 
opinion  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
well  founded.  I  should  place  the 
Poecil^  at  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  Agora ;  for  it  stood  necur  the 
Temple  of  Hephiestus,  which  was  in 
the  urban  Golonus :  and  also  near  the 
Mercury  Agoneus,  who  guarded  the 
entrance  of  the  Agora"  (Wordatoorih, 
p.  166  sq.). 

It  may  be  mentioned,  with  respect 
to  the  newly-discovered  gateway  which 
led  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  tho 
Agora  into  the  Acropolis,  that  the 
gateway  and  the  marble  wall  contain- 
ing it  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  a 
decidedly  debased  period;  at  least 
four  hundred  years  later  than  the 
building  of  the  Propyliea.  The  gate- 
way is  placed  irregularly,  and  not  in 
the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  great 
flight  of  steps.  The  wall  is  so  weak 
that  it  could  not  have  been  the  ex- 
ternal defence  of  the  citadel :  a  fact 
which  would  not  disagree  with  the 
oohjectural  restoration  of  these  out- 
works, given  above,  p.  147. 

9.  The  Museum, — Proceeding  south- 
ward from  the  Pnyx  to  the  Museum 
Mill,  we  cross  the  line  of  one  of  the 
principal  roads  leading  between  the 
two  hiUs  in  the  direction  of  Pirasus. 
At  the  northern  foot  of  the  Museum, 
and  opposite  to  the  Acropolis,  are 
three  remarkable  ancient  excavations 
in  the  rock ;  that  in  the  middle  of  an 
irregular  form,  the  other  two  11  ft. 
square.  One  leads  towards  another 
subterranean  chamber  of  a  circular 
form,  12  ft  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
and  diminishing  towards  the  top  in 
the  shape  of  a  bell.  This  may  have 
been  a  granary.  They  are  sometimes 
called  baths,  sometimes  prisons,  one 
especially  "the  prison  of  Socrates." 
On  the  western  slopes  of  this  hill 
there  are  many  traces  of  the  founda- 
tions of  houses;  stairs  hewn  in  tho 
rock  occur  in  several  places. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Museum  is 
the  monument  of  Philopappus.  Pau- 


sanias  merely  says  ''of  a  certain 
Syrian,"  but  the  name  is  on  the  monu- 
ment, Philopappus  of  Besa.  He  re- 
sided at  Athens,  where  he  took  tiie 
offices  of  Agonothetes  and  Ghoregus, 
and  died  about  a.d.  105.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  white  marble,  with  a 
slightly  concave  front,  of  considerable 
size,  but  of  no  great  architectural 
merit. 

There  are  indications  of  ancient 
walls  leading  down  from  the  summit 
of  the  Museum  into  the  valley,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ilissus,  and 

10.  CaXLirrhde^  otherwise  called  En- 
neacrunus^  from  tho  nine  pipes  which 
conveyed  the  water.  This  fountain, 
according  to  Pausanias,  supplied  the 
only  sweet  running  water  in  Athens, 
the  rest  of  the  supply  was  from  wells. 
The  water  of  Enneacrunus  was  used 
especially  for  the  sacred  purposes  of 
lustrations,  &c.  It  is  now  a  small 
spring  of  water  issuing  from  the  foot 
of  a  ridge  of  rock  which  here  crosses 
the  bed  of  the  Ilissus,  so  that  in  times 
of  heavy  rain  the  spring  is  lost  in  a 
small  cascade  of  the  torrent  falling 
over  the  rock,  but  which,  when  tho 
bed  is  in  its  ordinary  state,  that  is  to 
say  dry,  or  nearly  so,  forms  a  pool  per- 
manent through  the  summer,  which 
is  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  part  of  Athens.  The 
spring  is  still  called,  as  well  as  the 
river  itself,  Ka?<\t^67i. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Dissus,  near 
the  fountain,  but  a  little  lower  down, 
is  the  site  of  the  elegant  Ionic  building 
which  was  seen  by  Stuart,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  first  volume,  but  which 
has  since  utterly  perished,  except  iho 
foundations  of  the  apse  of  the  cnurch 
into  which  it  hsus  been  converted,  and 
called  Tlayayia  irr^f  irirpayf  or  St, 
Manf$  on  the  rock.  The  temple  was 
tetrastyle,  amphiproetyle,  the  material 
of  white  marble,  and  the  architecture 
Ionic,  of  an  early  and  simple  kind; 
the  length  and  breadth  on  the  upper 
step  42  ft.  and  20,  respectively.  Leake 
calls  this  the  Temple  of  Triptolemus ; 
Forchhammer,  that  of  Artemis  Eucleia. 
Near  this  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus  forms 
a  small  island,  which  is  generally 
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identified  with  the  Eleusinium  men- 
tioned by  PauBanias — distinct  from 
that  connected  with  the  great  caTe 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Acropolis 
rock  already  described  —  and  close 
above  it,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river, 
Stuart  observed  some  traces  of  what 
he  supposes  to  have  been  the  temple 


of  Geres  and  Proserpine  mentioned 
by  Pausanias. 

Fbusanias  describes  an  Odemn  near 
the  Enneacrunus.  A  little  farther 
up  the  nissus  we  reach 

11.  The  Fanaihenaic  Stadium. — 
Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Pan- 
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athenaic  StadiTim,  on  fhe  L  bank  of 
the  Ilifi8xi8,  commenced  by  some  pri- 
Tate  individnaLs  in  1869,  were,  owing 
to  tlieir  great  cost,  discontinued  nntU 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes  supplied 
funds  for  reoommenoing  them,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  the  site.  They  were 
completed  in  1870.  ' 

The  Stadium  was  laid  out  by  the 
orator  Lycurgus  (b.o.  340),  who  ob- 
tained the  ground,  which  was  well 
calculated  by  nature  for  the  purpose, 
and  from  which  he  excavated  a  quan- 
tity of  earth  equivalent  to  80,000 
cnbic  metres,  or  2,720,000  cubic  feet. 

The  wealthy  Athenian  citizen,  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  whose  name  is  preserved 
by  the  Odeum  underneath  the  S.W. 
end  of  the  Acropolis,  was  crowned  in 
the  games  in  the  Stadium  500  years 
after  its  completion ;  and  he  promised 
on  this  occasion  to  the  assembled 
spectators  that  when  they  next  should 
witness  the  celebration  of  the  Pan- 
athenaic  games  they  should  view  them 
in  a  stadium  of  white  marble — a  pro- 
miae  fulfilled  in  four  years.  Pausanias 
can  scarcely  find  words  of  praise  to 
expreisfl  his  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
the  dimensions  and  execution  of  the 
Stadium.   "The  Stadium,"  he  says, 

of  white  marble,  is  wonderful  to  be- 
hold; its  magnitude  is  not  very  easily 
credited  by  ttose  who  only  hear  of  it, 
bat  may  .lie  imagined  from  this :  it  is 
a  hill  rising  from  the  Ilissus,  of  a 
semicircular  form  in  the  upper  part, 
and  extending  thence  in  two  parallel 
right  lines  to  the  bank  of  the  river." 

The  bridge  of  three  arches  which  led 
to  the  Stadium  over  the  Ilissus  was 
seen  by  Stuart  and  Revett  In  1774 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  who 
made  use  of  the  stones  &om  it  in  oon- 
structing  the  Turkish  wall  of  Athens. 
Only  the  abutments  now  remain.  At 
205  ft  from  the  Ilissus  were  found 
fngments  of  a  wall,  supposed  to  have 
been  tiiat  of  a  hall  which  closed  this 
end  of  the  Stadium,  and  through  an 
m>ening  in  which  it  was  entered. 
To  the  E.,  at  a  considerably  lower 
level,  are  the  remains  of  a  mosaic 
pavement,  now  no  longer  visible,  and 
here  and  on  the  opposite  side,  it  is 
sapposed,  were  rooms  fot  athletes. 


The  entire  length  of  the  oonrse  was 
663  ft. ;  its  width  nearly  100  ft  As 
the  present  level  of  the  base  of  the 
wall  before  referred  to  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  course,  all  trace  of 
the  site  of  the  first  goal  is  lost  and 
one  can  only  calculate  its  position  by 
a  reference  to  that  of  the  third,  whicu 
was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
circular inner  end,  the  radii  of  which 
are  54  ft  3  in.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  first  goal  was  at  a  lixc  dis- 
tance from  the  entrance.  In  this  case 
the  first  and  third  goals  must  have 
been  either  554  ft.  6  in.,  or  608  ft. 
9  in.,  apart.  *•  The  racer  started  from 
the  lower  extremity,  and,  having  com- 
pleted one  course  in  a  straight  lino 
lpp6fws,  or  (rrdJSiov)^  turned  round  the 

Eoint  of  curvature  (Kafiirr^p)  at  tho 
igher  extremity,  and  thus  descended 
in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  his  first 
ascent,  till  he  arrived  at  tho  goal 
(jSoA/Sls),  which  was  a  point  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  that  from  which  he  had 
started;  thus  he  accomplished  a  doublo 
course  (SfavXoj)." — Wordsworth. 

The  enclosed  space,  of  the  same 
breadth  throughout,  was  bounded  by 
a  partition  wall,  which  has  only  re- 
mained in  fragments  at  the  somicir- 
cular  end.  This  wall  was  composed 
of  two  rows  of  marble  slabs,  set  one 
above  the  other,  without  mortar,  the 
edges  of  the  slabs  of  the  upper  range 
being  rounded  at  the  top.  At  the 
point  where  the  semicircle  meets  the 
straight  line  of  the  wall  on  the  E.  side 
was  found  an  unfiuted  column,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  placed  there  to 
correspond  with  the  goal  (as  in  modern 
race-courses  a  pole  is  placed  oppo- 
site the  goal  for  the  convenience  of 
the  judge).  Drams  were,  throughout 
the  edifice,  constructed  to  carry  ofi"  the 
water.  Many  portions  of  these  are 
preserved.  One  leads  from  the  shaft 
of  the  column  to  the  third  goal.  It 
is  composed  of  Piraio  stone.  The 
drain  is  almost  1  ft  broad,  and  10 
in.  deep.  At  the  goal  its  direction 
changed,  and  ran,  parallel  to  tho 
longer  axis  of  the  course,  to  the  Ilis- 
sus, probably  receiving  other  drains, 
whicn  were  Cf)vcrud  with  slabs  ancl 
I  earth,  the  utility  of  which  would 
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be  evident  in  case  of  rain.  The  level 
of  the  course  was  nearly  a  foot  higher 
than  that  of  the  corridor,  as  shown  by 
the  "  dressed  "  portion  of  the  partition 
wall  on  the  inside,  and  on  the  outer. 
The  surface  had  a  fall  of  58^  in. 
towards  the  river.  A  corridor,  nearly 
9  ft.  9  in.  in  width  of  passage,  sur- 
rounded the  course.  It  was  paved 
with  marble,  of  which  some  slabs  were 
found.  Beneath  was  a  drain  made  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  to  conduct  water 
from  the  steps  by  openings  in  the 
pavement.  Of  these  8  were  found  in 
the  semicircular  part.  The  drain  is 
almost  wholly  destroyed. 

A  wall  5  ft.  3  in.  in  height,  with 
base  and  entablature,  formea  the  sub- 
structure of  the  first  row  of  seats,  this 
height  being  necessary  to  enable  the 
spectators  to  see  into  the  interior. 
The  first  row  of  seats  was  removed  far 
more  inwardly,  to  allow  a  free  passage. 
Steps,  2  ft.  7  in.  in  height,  led  from  tne 
corridor  to  the  seats,  of  which  there 
were  seven  rows  at  the  semicircular 
end,  and  eleven  on  either  of  the  straight 
sides  of  the  Stadium.  The  rows  were 
of  similar  construction  to  those  of  the 
Dionysiac  theatre,  with  the  difference 
that  each  one  of  these  is  supposed  to 
have  been  decorated  at  the  ends  near 
the  steps  with  an  owl.  Not  a  single 
row  was  found  complete,  but  their 
position  was  defined  by  the  cuttings 
on  the  hill,  and  three  have  been  re- 
stored. It  is  supposed  that  50,000 
persons  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  Stadium,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  so  many  it  is  farther  believed  that 
admission  to  the  space  allotted  to  the 
spectators  was  attained  from  above, 
from  the  fact  of  there  being  traces  of  a 
wide  gangway  at  the  top.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  wide  steps  led  up  the  front 
walls  to  this  gangway,  but  there  are 
no  indications  of  a  corridor  running 
lengthwise  round  the  spectators'  space. 
At  the  further  end  of  this  portion  of 
the  Stadium  are  remains  of  a  Doric 
stoa,  104  ft.  in  length  and  32  ft.  in 
breadth.  It  is  of  rough  execution, 
and  from  this  stoa  having  occupied 
the  best  position  for  seeing  from,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  judges  sat  here. 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  semicircle  a 


passage,  15^  ft.  wide  and  23  ft.  long, 
led  from  the  corridor  and  terminat<Sl 
in  two  steps,  where  is  a  threshold,  on 
which  traces  of  door-posts  were  found, 
and  which  led  into  a  subterranean 
vaulted  passage,  12  ft.  6  in.  wide.  Its 
state  of  ruin  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  natural  cavern,  but  close  observa- 
tion shows  it  to  have  been  artificial. 
Opposite  the  rounded  end  of  the 
Stadium  are  traces  of  a  semicircular 
wall,  which  converted  this  portion 
into  an  amphitheatre;  this  wall  was 
not  composed  of  marble,  but  of  rough 
stone  and  bad  mortar,  and  was  ap- 
parently only  1  ft.  7  in.  in  height. 
It  is  possible  that  this  construction 
was  merely  provisional,  and  erected 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Spartian 
relates  of  this  emperor  that  when  he 

Presided  at  the  Tanathenaic  games 
e  presented  1000  wild  beasts  to  bo 
hunted  in  the  Stadium.  Further  in- 
dications of  the  Stadium  having  been 
so  used  latterly  are  also  found  in 
the  holes  which  are  apparent  on  the 
rounded  top  of  the  inclosing  wall,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  considered  to 
have  been  the  insertion  of  iron  lattice- 
work, for  the  security  of  the  spectators. 
In  the  centre  of  the  semicircular  end 
a  double-headed  Hermes  was  found, 
dating  apparently  from  the  2nd  or  3rd 
centy.  b.o.  The  execution  is  rough. 
The  older  end,  according  to  0.  Gurtius, 
represents  Dionysus,  and  the  younger 
Apollo ;  the  latter  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, owing  to  its  having  been  laid 
undermost,  whereas  the  other  is 
damaged  about  the  nose.  This  statue 
is  now  at  the  eastern  private  entrance 
of  King  George's  palace. 

Destruction  of  the  Stadium. — Blocks 
of  marble  from  the  Stadium  may 
have  been  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  buildings,  but  that 
some  at  least  of  the  marble  was  burnt 
for  mortar  on  the  spot  was  proved  by 
three  kilns  being  found  in  the  Stadium, 
one  at  the  entrance  of  the  course,  and 
two  on  the  rt.  of  the  course.  Near 
one  of  them  a  fragment  of  a  female 
head  and  part  of  the  breast  was  found. 
Accounts  dating  from  the  15th  centy. 
lead  to  the  conclusion  t&at  the  Stadium 
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was  then  much  the  same  as  it  was 
described  to  be  by  Wordsworth,  and 
as  it  remained  nntil  the  date  of  the 
recent  excavation.  On  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  W.  of  the  Stadium  the  foonda- 
tions  of  a  temple  of  Tyche  (Fortune) 
are  visible,  but  no  other  remains  are 
found,  excepting  small  fragments  of 
fluted  Ionic  columns.  Exactly  opposite 
to  8.E.  of  Stadium  was  the  so^^dled 
monument  of  Herodes  Atticus.  No- 
thing of  it  remains  but  traces  of  the 
foundations.  These  two  monuments, 
the  front  wall  of  the  Stadium,  and 
the  bridge,  all  indicating  similar  con- 
struction, and  having  been  executed 
of  similar  materials,  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  all  of  them  were  of  the 
same  date.  For  the  exploration  of 
this  remnant  of  old  Athens  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  nublic  spirit  of 
King  George,  whose  liberality  enabled 
Herr  Ernst  Ziller  to  carry  out  the 
work,  his  description  of  which  is 
abbreviated  above. 

On  the  side  of  the  Ilissus  opposite 
to  that  where  was  the  Stadium  were 
the  Gardens  and  the  Adbrodisium,  or 
sanctuary  of  Venus.  We  have  now 
completed  our  survey  in  the  eastern 
direction,  and  return  to 

12.  The  Olympieum.'^Aihmgh  the 
Gorinthian  order  cannot  in  itself  be 
compared  in  grandeur  with  the  Doric, 
there  is  perhaps,  nevertheless,  among 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  no  ruin 
more  impressive  titian  that  before  us, 
aUuded  to  in  the  well-known  lines — 

"Here  let  me  alt  upon  this  maasj  stone. 
The  nurble  oolamn's  yet  anehaken  baae;^ 
Here,  aon  of  Saturn  I  was  thy  &v'rlte  throne : 
Higbtiest  of  many  sncb !  benoe  let  me  traoe 
The  latent  giandeor  of  thy  dwelling-plaoe." 

It  stands  quite  alone,  and  although 
only  15  columns  are  now  erect  (there 
were  16  until  the  storm  of  Oct  26, 
1852),  out  of  the  124  which  formed 
the  Twrticoes  and  peristyles  of  the 
temple,  yet  their  happy  disposition 
conveys  to  the  spectator  no  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  original  size  of  the 
building.  The  fiedlen  column  was 
the  middle  one  of  the  row  of  three  at 
the  western  extremity.  Althoucrh  its 
IGreece.} 


loss  detracts  much  from  the  groupings 
especially  in  distant  views,  its  vaist 
fragnnents  serve  to  give  a  scale  to  the 
rest. 

There  is  something  mysterious  in 
the  history  of  this  temple :  begun  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  first  burst  of 
their  greatness,  and  carried  on  by  the 
Greek  princes  of  Asia,  it  was  left 
still  uncompleted  by  Augustus ;  and 
although,  650  years  after  its  com- 
mencement, it  was  at  last  perfected 
and  dedicated  by  Hadrian,  this  was 
not  until  the  worship  of  Jupiter  had 
ceased  to  be  real,  and  had  in  a  great 
measure  fallen  into  contempt.  The 
destruction  of  the  temple  probably 
commenced  at  an  early  period,  as  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  like 
the  Parthenon  from  any  sudden  cata- 
strophe, but  to  have  supplied  from 
time  to  time  building  materials  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens  during  the 
dark  ages.  The  other  temples  were 
preserved  by  being  converted  into 
churches.  This  was  too  vast  for  such 
a  use.  However,  when  the  temple 
was  already  partlv  ruinous,  the  small 
church  of  St.  John,  <rrats  KoX6yvatSy 
was  built  among  the  ruins,  of  which 
church  the  recently  demolished  rub- 
ble construction  above  the  architrave 
of  the  two  westernmost  columns  of 
the  principal  group  formed  a  part. 
The  mefksurements  of  the  columns 
were  given  for  the  first  time  in  the 
'Principles  of  Athenian  Architec- 
ture,' to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  further  details.  The  temple  was 
decastyle.  dipteral,  and  hypsBthral. 
Its  lengtn  on  the  upper  step  was  354 
ft.,  and  its  breadth  171.  The  diameter 
of  the  columns  at  the  base  was  6  ft.  4 
in.,  and  the  height  from  the  pavement 
to  the  top  of  the  capitals  55^  ft.  The 
capitals  are  exceedingly  well  carved. 
The  abacus,  or  upper  part  of  the 
capital,  is  8^  ft.  square.  The  stones 
composing  the  architrave  are  of  enor- 
mous size :  one  of  them  weighs  about 
23  tons.  The  foundations  of  this 
temple  were  laid  by  Pisistratus,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  are  planned 
on  the  curvilinear  principle  mentioned 
in  our  description  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  Pisistratida  made  great  progress 
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with  the  work,  but  after  their  expulsion 
it  was  neglected  for  about  400  years, 
and  was  resumed  about  b.o.  174,  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Although  he 
did  not  live  to  finish  it,  it  seems  to 
have  been  completed  according  to  the 
design  of  his  architect,  whom  Yitru- 
vins  calls  Oossutius.  Sylla  is  said 
to  have  taken  to  Rome  some  of  the 
columns  prepared  for  the  temple. 
These,  it  is  probable,  were  not  the 
columns  of  the  peristyles,  but  smaller, 
and  monolith  columns  of  rare  marbles 
intended  for  the  interior.  Under  Au- 
gustus the  work  was  resumed  with 
great  zeal  by  the  Greek  princes  of 
Asia,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
columns  which  remain  were  either  of 
that  period  or  of  that  of  Antiochus ; 
the  style  of  work  is  too  good  for 
Hadrian's  time.  The  temple  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  peribolus,  of  which 
the  southern  retaining  wall  remains, 
and  the  other  limit  can  be  well  made 
out.  It  was  crowded  with  statues  in 
honour  of  Hadrian.  A  fine  view  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and 
of  the  peribolus,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  hul  over  against  it,  above  the 
Grotto  of  the  Nymphs. 

The  entrance  to  the  peribolus  seems 
to  have  been  through  the  gate  of 
Hadrian,  at  the  N.W.  comer,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  spectator  the  same  kind 
of  angular  view  that  he  obtained  of 
the  Parthenon  as  he  entered  the  Acro- 
polis. A  similar  approach  has  been 
noticed  in  other  Greek  temples.  See 
Leake,  p.  516. 

18.  7^  ^re^  0/ iTocInan  is  a  build- 
ing of  no  great  interest,  although  not 
altogether  devoid  of  merit  or  elegance. 
The  archway  is  20  feet  wide:  the 
entire  height  about  56  feet.  The  in- 
scriptions upon  either  side  of  the 
frieze,  above  the  centre  of  the  arch, 
describe  it  as  dividing  '*  Athens,  tiie 
city  of  Theseus,"  from  the  "  city  of 
Hadrian."  On  the  side  towards  the 
Acropolis,  ATS*  €l</  'ABrjvcu  Sri<y4w5  ^ 
irpiy  ir6\is.   Towards  the  Olympieum, 

14.  The  ChoragicM(miumentafLy9i' 
cratei  is  between  the  arch  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Acropolis,  a  little  nearer  to 
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the  latter.  This  monument,  though 
small,  is  of  the  greatest  interest :  it 
is  the  earliest  authentic  instance  of 
Corinthian  architecture.  It  was  built, 
according  to  an  inscription  on  the 
architrave,  to  commemorate  that  *'  Ly- 
sicrates,  son  of  Lysitheides,  led  the 
chorus  when  the  boys  of  the  tribe  of 
Acamantis  were  victorious  ....  when 
Evdsnetus  was  archon,  t.  e.  the  same 
year  that  Alexander  the  Great  in- 
vaded Persia  "  (b.c.  335-4).  The  build- 
ing is  circular  and  about  8  feet  in 
diameter  outside  the  columns.  It  is 
raised  on  a  square  basement:  the 
whole  height  is  34  feet.  There  was 
no  access  to  the  interior.  The  bas- 
reliefs  upon  the  frieze  represent  the 
destruction  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates 
by  Dionysus  (Baochus).  The  building 
has  been  barbarously  used,  but  was 
very  carefully  drawn  and  measured 
by  Stuart  while  in  a  more  perfect 
state  than  at  present.  Until  lately 
it  was  imbedded  in  a  monastic  edifice. 
Woods  thus  describes  it :— *•  In  ramb- 
ling about  to  find  a  lodging,  I  passed 
by  the  monument  of  Lysicrates.  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  whose  proportions 
and  details  are  sadly  spoilt  by  its 
present  situation,  where  the  wall  of  the 
courtyard  of  the  monastery  joins  that 
of  the  monastery  itself,  so  that  one  bit 
of  it  is  seen  in  the  street,  one  within 
the  court,  and  another  in  the  inside  of 
the  house :  you  may  imagine  how  this 
must  spoil  a  monument  7  feet  in  dia- 
meter.' Pausanias  teUs  us,  "There 
is  a  street  leading  from  the  Prytanenm 
called  IMpodes :  the  place  is  so  named 
because  there  are  certain  temples  of 
the  gods,  upon  which  stand  great 
tripods  of  brass,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  contain  works  worthy  of  men- 
tion f*  a  satyr  of  Praxiteles  is  men- 
tioned in  one  of  them.  The  victorious 
Ohoragi  used  to  dedicate  the  tripods 
they  had  won,  either  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  theatre,  or  in  shrines 
built  along  the  street  which  led  from 
the  LensBum,  or  Sanctuary  of  Bacchus, 
round  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Acro- 
polis to  the  Prytaneum,  a  building  of 
which  no  traces  are  known,  but  which 
must  have  stood  nearly  N.E.  of  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  Aoropolis^  and  from 
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800  to  400  feet  distant,  on  gronnd 
comparatiTely  elevated.  The  build- 
ing dated  from  the  time  of  Solon,  and 
served  for  the  deposit  of  the  written 
laws  of  the  state.  Here,  according  to 
Pbusanias,  were  images  of  Peace  and 
Vesta,  and  statues  of  Miltiades  and 
Themistocles,  of  which  the  names  had 
been  changed  into  those  of  a  Thracian 
and  a  Roman.  The  Prytaneumwas 
one  of  the  ten  courts  of  Justice  of 
Athens.  Here  instruments  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  death  were  judged, 
and  condemned  to  be  ejected  from  the 
soil  of  Attica. 

A  little  westward  of  the  monument 
of  Lysicrates  was  the  LensBum,  or  in- 
closure  sacred  to  Bacchus,  which  con 
tained  the  Dionysiao  Theatre  and  the 
Odeum  of  Pericles,  and  extended  to 
some  distance  into  the  low  ground. 
The  Odeum  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  works  of  Pericles,  used,  as  the 
name  imports,  for  recitation  of  song, 
4^8^  :  it  was  to  the  E.  of  the  theatre 
and  adjacent  to  it,  and  was  remarkable 
for  the  numerous  columns  which  sup- 
ported its  eallery  and  roof.  The  roof 
was  formed  of  masts  and  spars  taken 
from  the  Persian  galleys,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  high-peaked  structure 
resembling  the  tent  of  Xerxes.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Aristion  when  defend- 
ing the  Acronolis  against  Sylla,  lest 
the  timbers  would  be  used  for  works 
against  the  citadeL  No  vestiges  re- 
main of  the  Odeum  nor  of  the  Stoa 
of  Eumenes,  mentioned  by  Yitruvius, 
which  was  probably  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Lenseum.  But  the  remaius 
of 

15.  The  Dumygiao  Theatre  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
topography  of  Athens.  Down  to  a 
very  recent  period  the  site,  though  well 
ascertained  by  the  researches  of  Leake 
and  others,  was  so  completely  covered 
up  by  an  accumulation  of  soil  that  no 
idea  of  the  plan  of  the  theatre  could 
be  formed,  and  all  that  was  known 
was  derived  from  a  representation  of 
it  on  an  Athenian  coin  of  the  Boman 
period,  of  which  an  engraving  is  an- 
nexed, and  which  now  exists  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  1862,  the  Sodetv 
of  Gexmaa  Antiquaries  (of  whioh  MM. 


Curtius,  Botticher,  and  Straoh  deserve 
especial  notice)  which  visited  Athens 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  ardii- 
tectural  and  artistic  remains,  com- 
menced the  excavations  which  have 
laid  bare  the  ruins  now  visible. 

The  E.  comer  of  the  S.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis  under  the  Oimonian  wall, 
affording,  as  it  does,  a  natural  position, 
admirably  adapted  both  for  spectator 
and  actor,  may  very  probably  have 
been  the  earliest  scene  of  the  rude 
representations  of  the  Thespian  drama 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  to  whom  the 
whcde  neighbourhood  was  in  some 
sense  sacred.   But  it  was  in  the  year 
500  B.O.,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  first 
tragedy  of  iBschylus,  that  the  fall  of 
the  wooden  scaffolding,  which  had 
hitherto  served  for  a  stege,  led  to  the 
commencement  of  a  stone  theatre. 
The  edifice,  however,  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  period  of  the  orator 
Lycurgus,  b.o.  £^0,  when  the  great 
nuwters  of  the  Athenian  drama  had  all 
passed  away,  and  its  glories  had  waned 
mto  the  period  of  Menander,  and  the 
new  comedy— a  strange  illustration  of 
the  aphorism  that   art  is  the  bloom 
of  decay."  Still,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  general  distribution  of  the 
theatre  on  wiiich  the  dramas  of  j^s- 
chylus,   Sophocles,   Euripedes,  and 
Aristophanes  were  exhibited  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  the  com- 
pleted structure  of  Lycurgus ;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  formed  the  model  of  the 
numerous  other  theatres  which  sprung 
up  throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  in 
the  interval  between  .Sschylus  and 
Menander.   The  coin,  of  which  an 
engraving  is*annexed,  probably  repre- 
sents the  theatre  of  Lycurgus.  Of 
what  befel  it  during  the  next  four  cen- 
turies we  know  nothing.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  city,  it  no  doubt  suffered 
f^om  the  violence  of  Sulla;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  restored,  as  well 
as  altered  and  adorned,  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Hadrian  (a.d.  117-138), 
and  the  remains  we  now  see  belong, 
in  all  probability,  mainly  to  the  late 
oeriod  of  the  second  founder  of  Athens. 
This  is  oondnded,  not  only  from  the 
character  of  theinscriptions  and  the  re- 
mama  of  sefveialaltarBbearingthename 
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Gnmod  Plan  of  the  DioDysbc  Theatre,  Athens, 


of  that  Emperor,  but  from  the  divi- 
edon  of  the  seats  into  13  compart^ 
ments  (irepicfdes),  answering  to  tho 
number  of  the  tribes  into  which  the 
Athenians  were  divided  when  his  de- 
sire of  identifying  himself  with  the 
city  which  he  boasted  of  having  rebuilt 
inauoed  him  to  add  to  the  original  12 
another  bearing  his  own  name. 

The  excavations  in  1862,  however, 
showed  that  this  was  not  the  last 
change  or  restoration  which  the  Diony- 
siac  theatre  underwent  Within  the 
limits  of  the  orchestra  proper,  was  dis- 
closed the  front  of  a  stage  built  up  in  a 
very  unworkmanlike  style  from  marbles 


evidently  taken  from  other  parts  of  ther 
earlier  structure ;  up  to  this  led  stone 
steps  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

**2ol  r6Bt  KoXhv  lrev(€,  ^t\6pyi€f 
/S^/ia  Brfrrpov 
MZpos  Zutov  fiioB^tpos  'ArBlSos 

It  has  been  conjectured,  from  the 
character  of  the  masonry  and  the  in- 
scription, that  this  Phiediais  must  have 
lived  about  the  3rd  century,  and  he 
may  have  been  one  of  those  who,  in 
tiie  time  of  Diocletian  or  even  later, 
attempted  to  stem  the  advancing  tide 
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of  Chrirtionity  by  a  restoraiioii  of 
the  already  doomed  riteg  of  pagan- 
ism.  Tho  same  excaTatioDB  laid  bare 
also  a  wall  of  the  Boman  period  in 
front  of  the  first  row  of  seats,  which 
aerved,  in  all  probability,  to  f enoe  in  the 
orchestra  when  it  had  been  degraded 
into-  an  arena  for  those  contests 
of  men  and  beasts  which  replaced 
the  intelleotoal  enjoyments  of  the 
drama.  There  were  also  found  many 
still  later  remains  of  the  Frank  and 
Turkish  ages,  showing  that  the  or- 
chestra was  then  used  as  a  reservoir  of 
water,  and  even  for  a  lime-kiln,  fed 
by  the  marble  relics  of  art  so  pzofbsely 
scattered  aronnd. 

But  the  traveller  will  gladly  pass 
over  all  these  vicissitudes  to  go  back 
in  imagination  to  better  times.  On 
these  seats,  under  the  canopy  of  an 
Athenian  sky,  looking  over  the  plain 
towards  the  sea,  embraced  bv  the 
heights  of  Balamis,  .^gina,  and  Hy- 
mettus,  he  will  not  fEuIto  reaUze  the 
powerftil  local  influences  whose  effect 
on  poet,  actor,  and  spectator,  com- 
bined to  produce  the  unparalleled  speo- 
taole  of  an  Athenian  drama. 

■*  Then  what  golden  hoon  were  for  us 

While  we  mHo  together  there, 
How  the  white  vests  of  the  chomi  ^ 

Seem'd  to  wave  np  a  live  air  I 
How  the  coihoms  trod  nuO^stlo 

Down  the  deep  Iambic  lines. 
And  the  rolling  anapnstic 

Curled  like  vapour  over  shrines  1 
Oh,  our  .£Bchylu8  the  thunderous, 

How  he  drove  the  bolted  bresth 
Throng  the  doud,  to  wedge  it  ponderous 

In  the  gnarled  oak  beneath  I 
Oh,  our  Sophodes  the  royal. 

Who  was  bom  to  monarch's  plsoe, 
And  who  made  the  whole  world  loyal. 

Less  by  kingly  power  than  grace  I 
Our  Euripides,  the  human. 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears. 
And  his  toudies  of  thhigs  common 

Tni  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres!" 
JS.  B.  Brovming  *  Wine  of  Oypros.' 

Though  the  labours  of  1862  have 
done  much  to  discover  the  theatre, 
there  Ib  still  great  obscurity  enveloping 
the  many  ruins  around  it.  For  the 
plan  annexed,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
theory  and  explanations  contained  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  indebted  to 
the  paneni  which  appeared  firom  the 
kftf&ea  pen  of  Pfofwor  8ou9oyKHilo«» 


of  the  University  of  Athens,  published 
in  the  *Arch»ological  Journal'  of 
that  city,  in  1862.* 

Every  Ore^  theatre  consisted  of 
three  chief  parts:  1,  the  orchestra, 
where  the  chorus  made  its  evolutions ; 

2,  the  body  of  the  theatre  (NOiXor, 
cavea),  occupied  by  the  spectators; 

3,  the  stage  (tnetiy^i). 

In  the  Athenian' theatre  the  or- 
chestra is  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
of  which  the  circumference  at  each 
end  of  the  diameter  is  produced  in  two 
straight  lines  into  an  apsidal  form. 
In  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  we  may 
see  the  spot  where  stood  the  altar  of 
Dionysus  {OvfUxri)  round  which  the 
chorus  moved,  but  which  in  Boman 
times  was  superseded  by  a  marble 
pillar.  The  middle  of  the  floor  of  ihe 
orchestra  is  paved  with  small  pieces 
of  grey  marble,  azranged  in  the  shape 
of  a  parallelogram  andsloping  slightly 
towards  the  evfjJxii^  so  as  to  carry  off 
the  rain,  and  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  sacrificial  altar.  The  thick 
wall  which  fences  in  the  front  row  of 
seats  from  the  orchestra,  was  probably 
erected  after  the  Greek  chorus  had 
been  supplanted  by  the  combatants 
of  the  arena.  The  whole  stage  of 
Phcedrus  (as  marked  in  the  plan)  was 
found  behind  the  proscenium  which 
now  remains  within  the  orchestra,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  within  the 
area  of  its  two  open  side-entrances 
(vdffoBot)  for  the  chorus  and  spectators, 
which  were  ornamented  witn  statues 
of  poets  and  other  appropriate  per- 
sonages. The  greater  part  of  these 
encroachments  has,  however,  been 
removed,  and  the  front  wall  or  pro- 
scenium of  the  stage  of  Fhiearus 
alone  remains  as  it  was  found,  the 
other  fragments  behind  being  those  of 
the  stages  of  the  earlier  theatres. 

2.  The  theatre  proper,  where  the 
audience  sat  (itdikav^  cavea),  consists 
of  concentric  tiers  of  seats  radiating 
in  the  shape  of  a  fieui  from  the  dia- 
meter of  the  orchestra  up  to  a  road 
nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  pro- 

*  These  have  been  embodied  in  this  paper 
by  Mr.  diaries  Oookson,  to  whom  the  toanka 
of  tbo  editor  of  this  work  srs  Om. 
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Bcenimn  which  shut  them  in  on  the  N. 
nearly  at  this  foot  of  the  cavea,  below 
the  S.  wall  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is 
divided  by  13  flights  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock  into  as  many  compartments, 
answering  to  the  13  tribes  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  of  the  form  of  truncated 
cones  (called  KcpKlS^s,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  web  stretched  in  the 
loom),  the  lowest  tier  of  these  compart- 
ments being  occupied  by  thrones  of 
Pentelic  marble  (67  in  all,  five  in  front 
of  each  compartment  except  at  the 
two  extreme  wings,  where  there  are 
six  to  each),  forming  the  places  of 
honour  (irpoe^pla)  for  religious  and 
other  official  dignitaries.  In  the  centre 
of  the  middle  compartment  (assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Hadrian)  is  the  beauti- 
fully carved  throne  of  the  priest  of 
Dionysus,  the  giver  of  freedom  (Atov^- 
(Tov  E\ev0cpc»s).  Behind  these  are  the 
seats  of  Peiraic  marble  for  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  Athens.  The  present 
arrangement  of  these  compartments, 
as  well  as  the  inscriptions  on  the 
seats,  belong,  as  has  been  observed 
before,  to  the  period  of  the  supposed 
restoration  by  Hadrian,  whoso  statue 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  placed  in 
each  compartment.  Those  skilled  in 
such  matters  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  writing  on  the  seats, 
on  some  of  which  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions have  been  effaced  to  make  way 
for  others  of  the  Roman  period. 

It*  was  usual  in  great  theatres  for 
the  compartments  of  the  cavea  to  be 
divided  laterally  by  semicircular  zones 
(1iia(^fiaTa) ;  but  if  any  such  divisions 
existed  in  this  theatre,  the  traces  of 
them  are  not  now  visible. 

3.  Thus  far  the  present  condition 
of  the  remains  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  theatre.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  third  division, 
the  covered  stage  (<rio?>^),  it  is  im- 
possible with  certainty  to  distinguish 
the  age  and  nature  of  the  ruins  in 
front  of  the  orchestra:  though  the 
theory  indicated  in  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Rousopoulos  has  generally  been  ac- 
cepted as  correct.  From  the  level  of 
%e  oiohestm  thoe  was  an  asoent  to 


the  stage  constructed  by  PhsBdrus, 
and  in  front  of  the  stage  runs  the  pro- 
scenium, supporting  the  stage  from 
which  the  actorsspoke(\o7e7of',ox/></3(i;, 
pulpitum).  This  proscenium  is  feced 
with  4  slabs  of  marble  containing  bas- 
reliefia,  on  the  centre  of  which  is  a  col- 
lossal  figure  of  Silenus  in  the  position 
of  an  Atlas  supporting  the  stage,  and 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  beard  and  hair 
which  covers  the  breast  and  the  lower 
limbs,  as  well  as  for  the  general  power 
and  effectiveness  of  its  outlines.  This 
figure,  probably  of  the  Macedonian 
period,  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  position  by  Phse- 
drus,  and  part  of  the  stage  to  have 
been  cut  away  to  admit  it.  The  other 
figures  on  each  side  are  probably  of  i 
different  ages,  as  they  certainly  are 
of  different  degrees  of  excellence.  For 
the  explanation  of  the  other  remains 
behind  the  proscenium  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  plan. 

On  the  K  and  W.  sides  of  the 
wliole  area  of  the  theatre,  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  two  side  entrances,  the 
exterior  wall  ran  N.  and  S.  up  to  the 
road  which  closed  it  in  on  the  N.  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis. 
This  wall  may  possibly  have  enclosed 
covered  porticoes. 

The  dimensions  of  the  theatre,  as 
taken  from  the  scale  in  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Rousopoulos,  are  as  follow : — 

Metres.  Ft.  In. 

Depth  of  cavea  from  rood  on 

cir.  to  front  row  ..  ..  46  0  =  151  0 
„  from  front  row  to  BvfiiKTi  10  60  =  34  8 
H  frx>m  tfv^^Ai)  to  proscenium 

ofPbsBdnis  5  0=  16  4 

H  from  prosoenimn  of  Phse- 

drusto  thatof  Lycnrgus  4  90=  16  0 
H  from  prooc^enium  of  Ly- 

cargns  to  back  of  stage 

Qterafricnviov)  ..  ..  T  60  =  24  6 
Breadth  from  E.  to  W.  external 

wall  at  broadest  ..  ..  88  0  =  288  8 
H  of  diameter  of  orchestra  11  0=  36  1 
n  M  Proscenium  of  Phsdros  11  0=  36  1 
„  „  Do.  of  Lycurgua  13  0=  42  6 
Heightof  sta^cof  FbsdruB  ..    1  40=    4  1 

The  cave  above  the  centre  of  the 
theatre  is  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally cliiselled  out  in  tlie  Pelasgic 
ages.  It  was  converted  by  Thraeyllus 
(b.o.  411)  inte  an  loaio  temple  in  oon* 
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memaration  of  bis  ohoragio  victory.  It 
18  described  by  Paimnias  (AU.  21,  5), 
and  existed  in  the  time  of  Stuart  (i.  4). 
The  two  columns  above  were  also 
monuments  of  viotories  of  the  same 
character,  and  no  doubt  carried  tri- 
pods. The  cave  is  now  a  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Cavern  (4  Ilayayfa 


Tbefttre  of  Dionystu,  from  a  Coin  now  In  the 
BriUsh  Moaeam. 

Westwards  of  the  theatre  is  a  wall 
supported  on  arches  of  very  late  and 
irregular  construction,  the  sub-base- 
ment, probably,  of  a  covered  stoa,  con- 
necting the  theatre  with 

16.  Tke  Odeum  qf  Herodes  or  Be- 
gtOa,  situated  beneath  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Acropolis  at  the  western 
extremity,  which  was  built  by  Herodes 
AtticuB  m  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
in  honour  of  his  deceased  wife  Ke- 
gilla.  Pausanias,  who  did  not  men- 
tion it  in  his  description  of  Athens, 
because  it  was  not  built  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  subseouently  remarks  that 
it  surpassed  all  other  Odeia  in  Greece. 
The  roofing  of  so  large  a  building  re- 
quired great  architectural  skill,  and 
excited  the  greater  admiration  as 
having  been  of  cedar.  The  diameter 
within  th«  walls  was  about  240  ft., 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  capable  of 
holding  6000  persons.  There  are  very 
consid^ble  remains  of  the  building ; 
but  as  Mure  remarks,  it  loses  in  ap- 
pearance, owing  to  the  rows  of  small 
and  apparently  useless  arches  which 
break  up  the  masses  into  insignifl- 
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cant  portions.  It  is  built  partly  of 
brick  and  partly  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone, the  mterior  having  been  faced 
with  marble.  The  statue  at  the  wes- 
tern entrance  is  conjectured  to  be  that 
of  Herodes,  the  father  of  Herodes 
Atticus.  Of  this  personage  the  story 
is  told,  that  having  informed  the  em- 
peror that  he  had  found  treasure,  he 
received  in  reply  an  injunction  to  use 
it,  and  that  on  his  then  writing  to  say 
that  it  exceeded  the  measure  of  his 
wants,  the  Emperor  replied,  ^*Then 
abuse  it."  Behmd  the  Odeum,  t.  e. 
between  it  and  the  Acropolis,  is  the 
supposed  site  of  the  temple  of  .^scu- 
lapius,  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
ccmtained  statues  of  Dionysus  and  his 
children,  and  pictures  worthy  of  in- 
spection. 

Leaving  the  Odeum  and  passing  a 
little  to  westwards  of  the  Acropolis,  we 
come  to 

17.  The  AreopagtUj  a  locality  to  us 
full  of  an  interest  not  mainly  derived 
from  the  associations  of  ancient 
Athens.  Not,  however,  that  it  is  de- 
void of  such  interest.  Pausanias  thus 
describes  it : — "  Not  £ftr  distant  [from 
the  cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan]  is  the 
Areopagus,  so  <»lled  because  Mars  was 
the  first  person  here  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Halirrhothius.  Here  is  an 
altar  of  Minerva  Areia  dedicated  by 
Orestes,  on  escaping  punisliment  for 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  Here  also 
are  2  rude  stones,  upon  one  of  which 
the  accuser  stands,  and  upon  the 
other  the  defendant.  Near  this  place 
is  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddesses  called 
SeumiB,  but  whom  Hesiod  in  the 
Theosooiia  names  Erinnyes.  iBschylus 
was  the  first  to  represent  them  with 
snakes  in  their  hair;  but  here  the 
statues  have  nothing  ferocious  in 
their  aspect,  nor  have  those  of  the 
other  suDterranean  deities  here  repre- 
sented, namely,  Pluto,  Hermes,  and 
the  Earth." 

Leake  says,  p.  165,  •*  The  identity 
of  the  Areopagus  with  that  rocky 
height  which  is  separated  oulj  from 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis  by  a 
hollow,  forming  a  oommumcation  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  divi« 
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sions  of  the  ancient  city,  is  found  in 
the  words  of  Pausanias  (above  quoted), 
and  in  the  remark  of  Herodotus  that  it 
was  a  height  over  against  the  Acropolis 
from  whence  the  Persians  assailed  the 
western  endof  the  Acropolis ;  and  in  the 
lines  of  JBschylus,  describing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  camp  of  the  Amazons  (Eu- 
menid  689).  Nor  ought  we  to  neglect 
the  strong  traditional  evidence  afforded 
by  the  church  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  of  which  the  ruins  were  seen 
t>y  Wheler  and  Spon  at  the  foot  of 
the  height  of  the  N.E.  side." 

Mars'  hill  is  thus  described  by 
Wordsworth,  p.  74  ; — Sixteen  stone 
steps  cut  in  the  rook  at  its  S.W.  angle 
lead  up  to  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus 
from  the  valley  of  the  Agora.  This 
angle  seems  to  be  the  point  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  Oouncil  of  the  Areopagus 
sat  Immediately  above  the  steps,  on 
the  level  of  the  hill,  is  a  bench  of  stone 
excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  form- 
ing 3  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  like  a 
triclinium :  it  faces  the  S. ;  on  its  E. 
and  W.  side  is  a  raised  block,— the 
former  mav,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
tribunal,  the  2  latter  the  rude  stones 
which  Pausanias  saw." 

The  great  and  solemn  Areopagite 
Council  (jBovX^)  sat  in  the  open  air ; 
but  there  was  also  a  Court  (Stxa- 
irHipioif),  which  was  held,  probably,  in 
the  building  described  by  Yitruvius 
(2, 1)  as  roofed  vnth  tUe. 

Below  the  northern  end  of  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  the  hill  of  Mars  is  a 
deep  fissure,  or  wide  long  chasm,  in 
the  low  precipices  which  border  the 
height :  within  these  is  a  source  of 
black  water,  esteemed  by  the  peasants 
for  its  medicinal  virtues.  This  gloomy 
recess  was  probably  the  auditum  of  the 
temple  of  the  Semnie  or  Erinnyes. 

But  the  chief  interest  in  the  Areo- 
pagus is  connected  with  a  far  dif- 
ferent worship — in  the  events  de- 
scribed in  the  17th  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  following 
commentarv  on  those  events  is  taken 
from  Oonybeare  and  Howson's  '  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St  Paul,'  a  work 
abounding  in  valuable  illustration. 
^'Tl^  Athenians  took  th^  Apostle 
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from  the  tumult  of  public  disoossion 
to  the  place  which  was  at  once  most 
convenient  and  appropriate.  The  place 
to  which  they  took  him  was  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Areopagus,  where  the  most 
awful  court  of  judicature  had  sat  from 
time  immemorial,  to  pass  sentence 
on  the  greatest  criminals,  and  to  de- 
cide the  most  solemn  questions  con- 
nected with  religion.  The  judges  sat 
in  the  open  air  upon  seats  hewn  out  in 
the  rock,  on  a  platform,  which  was 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  im- 
mediately from  the  Agora.  On  this 
spot  a  long  series  of  awrol  causes  con- 
nected with  crime  and  religion  had 
been  determined,  beginning  with  the 
legendary  trial  of  Mu«,  which  ^ve  to 
the  place  the  name  of  Mars'  HUl.  A 
temple  of  the  god  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence  [on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Areopagus] ; 
and  an  additional  solemnity  was  given 
to  the  place  by  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Furies  in  a  broken  cleft  of  me  rock, 
immediately  below  the  judges'  seats. 
Even  in  the  political  decay  of  Athens 
this  spot  and  this  court  were  regarded 
by  the  people  with  superstitious  re- 
verence. It  was  a  scene  with  whidi 
the  dread  recollections  of  centuries 
were  associated.  It  was  a  place  of 
silent  awe  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  and 
frivolous  city.  Those  who  withdrew 
to  the  Areopagus  from  the  Agora  came, 
as  it  were,  into  the  presence  of  a  higher 
power. 

There  was  everything  in  the  place 
to  incline  the  auditors,  so  far  aS  they 
were  seriously  disposed  at  all,  to  a 
reverent  and  ttioughtful  attention.  It 
is  probable  that  Dionysius,  with  the 
other  Areopagites,  were  on  the  judicial 
seats ;  and  a  vague  tradition  of  the 
dread  thoughts  associated  by  poetry 
and  tradition  with  the  Hill  of  Mars 
may  have  solemnised  the  minds  of 
some  of  those  who  crowded  up  the 
stone  steps  with  the  Apostle,  and 
clustered  round  the  summit  of  the 
hill  to  hear  his  annoimoement  of  the 
new  divinities. 

^*  There  is  no  point  in  the  annals  of 
the  first  planting  Christianity  which 
seizes  so  powerfully  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  those  who  aie  familiar  with  ih^ 
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histoiy  of  the  ancient  world*  Whether 
we  contrast  the  intense  earnestness  of 
the  man  who  snoke,  with  the  frivolous 
character  of  tnose  who  surrounded 
him— or  compare  the  certain  truth  and 
awftil  meaning  of  the  Gospel  he  re- 
vealed, with  the  worthless  polytheism 
which  had  made  Athens  a  proverb  on 
the  earth — or  even  think  of  the  mere 
words  uttered  that  day  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  on  the  summit  of  Mars' 
Hill,  in  connection  with  the  obiects 
of  art,  temples,  statues,  and  aftars, 
which  stood  round  on  every  side ;  we 
feel  that  the  moment  was,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be,  full  of  the  most  impres- 
sive teaching  for  every  age  of  the 
world.  Close  to  the  spot  where  he 
•tood  was  the  temple  of  Mars.  *  That 
of  the  Eumenides  was  immediately 
below  him ;  the  Parthenon  of  Minerva 
£Mang  him  above.  Their  presence 
seemed  to  ehallenffc  the  assertion  in 
which  he  declared  here,  5ti  oIk  4v 
Xttpowovfrrois  yaois  imroiKci  6  Of  ,  that 
ta  TKKFUS  made  hy  hande  the  Deity 
dim  not  dwell  In  front  of  him, 
towering  over  the  city  from  its  pe- 
destal on  the  rock  of  the  AcropNolis— 
as  the  B(«iomean  Colossus,  which  at 
this  day,  with  outstretched  hand, 
gives  its  benediction  to  the  low  village 
of  Arona,  or  as  the  brazen  statue  of  tbe 
armed  angel,  which,  from  the  summit 
of  the  Cutel  S.  Angelo,  spreads  its 
wings  over  the  city  of  Bome — ^was  the 
bronze  Colossus  of  Minerva,  armed 
with  a  spear,  shield,  and  helmet,  as 
the  champion  of  Athens.  Standing 
almost  beneath  its  shade,  he  pro- 
nounced, that  neither  to  that,  the 
work  of  Phidias,  nor  to  other  forms  in 
gold,  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and 
man's  device,  which  peopled  the  scene 
before  him,  the  Deity  was  like.'^ 
Wordeworth,  p.  75. 

"Wherever  his  eye  was  turned,  it 
saw  a  succession  of  such  statues  and 
buildings  in  every  varietv  of  form  and 
situation.  On  the  rocky  ledges,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  hum  of  the  Agora,  were 
the  '  objects  of  devotion '  already  de- 
scribod.  And  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  city,  which  are  equally  visible 
from  the  Areopagus,  oa  the  level 
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spaces,  and  on  everv  eminence,  were 
similar  obiMts,  and  especially  that 
temple  of  Theseus,  the  national  hero, 
which  remains  in  unimpaired  beauty, 
to  enable  us  to  imagine  what  Athens 
was  when  this  temple  was  onlv  one 
among  the  many  ornaments  of  that 
city  which  was  whdUy  given  to  idotor 
try. 

In  this  scene  Si  Paul  spoke,  pro- 
bably in  his  wonted  attitude,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand,  his  bodily  aspect 
sti&  showing  what  he  had  sufGored  from 
weakness,  toil,  and  pain,  and  the 
traces  of  sadness  and  anxiety  mingled 
on  his  countenance,  with  the  expression 
of  unshaken  frdth.  Whatever  nis  per- 
sonal appearance  may  have  been,  we 
know  the  words  he  spoke." — Cowiibeare 
and  Howeon^  p.  401,  sq. 

It  is  important  for  our  appreciation 
of  the  Athenian  character  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  one  point  our  tnmsla- 
tion  does  not  properly  convey  the 
Apostle's  meaning.  "Ai^pci  ^MnyfMi 
Kofrh  wdvra  its  9ttfftSaifioy€<rr4pous 
ifjMs  B€wfm;  *' Ye  men  of  Athens,  I 
perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too 
superstitious."  The  Aposfle  did  not 
here  intend  to  blame,  but  to  remark, 
rather  with  praise,  on  that  element 
which  led  them  to  be  peculiarly  obaer- 
vant  of  uneeen  injlueneee.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  we  know  that  the  Athenians 
deified  abstractions.  "Altars  were 
raised  to  Fame,  Modesty,  Energy, 
Persuasion,  and  Pity.  This  last  altar 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  among 
those  objects  in  the  Agora '  which  are 
not  understood  b^  all  men ; '  for,  he 
adds,  '  the  Athemans  alone,  of  all  the 
Greeks,  give  divine  honour  to  Pity.' 
Another  illustration  of  the  groping 
after  the  abstract  and  invisible  was 
the  altar  inscribed  to  the  Unknown 
Oodf  which  was  used  by  the  Apostle 
to  point  the  way  to  the  highest 
truth." — Conybeare  and  Howton,  p. 
382.  Pausanias  describes  altars  to  the 
*'  Unknown  God "  at  Phalerum,  and 
it  appears  that  by  the  advice  of  Epi- 
menides  of  Crete,  about  b.o.  600,  they 
were  erected  in  various  places,  both 
in  Athens  and  in  the  demL  See 
XiOAke,  pp.  883,  n.  8. 
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Haying  given  the  above  quota- 
tions, we  may  remark  that  we  can- 
not agree  with  the  writers  in  be- 
lieving that  there  is  any  proof  that 
"  close  to  the  spot  where  the  Apostle 
stood,  was  the  temple  of  Kars."  Mr. 
Kousopoulos  points  out  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  extreme  improbability 
of  a  stranger  having  been  permitted  to 
lecture  from  this  sacred  and  revered 
seat  of  the  supreme  judiciair  tribunal 
of  Athens.  Mr.  Bousopoulos  cannot 
admit  it  to  be  more  than  merely  conjec- 
tural that  St.  Paul,  on  the  memorable 
occasion  of  which  we  speak,  ascended 
the  steps  we  now  see  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Hill  of  Mars,  and  which  led 
to  the  seat  of  the  High  Court  of  Areo- 
pagus. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
hiU,  on  a  site  overlooking  the  passage 
between  the  old  and  the  new  agora, 
and  which  would  be  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  addressing  an 
Athenian  audience  Irom,  stands  the 
little  church  of  St.  Dionysius,  and  Mr. 
Uousopoulos,  very  reasonably,  as  we 
think,  conjectures  that  this  edifice 
marks  the  spot  preserved  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  early  Church  at  Athens, 
as  that  on  which  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  delivered  his  daily  discourse 
in  the  market  (jkyopa)  alluded  to  in 
AcU  xvii.  17. 

The  narrow  ridge  of  the  Areopagus 
is  cut  in  all  parts  for  foundations,  and 
there  are  cisterns  and  other  signs  of 
dwellings,  especially  near  the  Nym- 
ph»um.  After  examining  the  cave  of 
the  Eumenides  we  may  return  by  way 
of  that  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  already 
described,  and  the  Pelasgicum,  to 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  whence  we 
started.  A  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  N.  of  the  Acropolis,  stands  an 
isolated  column  of  the  Euboean  marble 
called  by  the  Italians  cipoUinOt  but 
nothing  is  known  about  it. 

18.  The  Keramicuay  Academy,  Ae. — 
The  Eeramicus  was  so  called  from 
having  been  occupied  by  the  Athenian 
potters  (ic€pa/A€ts),  who  carried  on  a 
great  export  trade  in  ancient  times. 
It  was  divided  into  2  districts,  the 
ixmer  and  outer.  We  have  seen  that 


the  inner  KeraroicuB  comprehended 
the  Agora,  and  was  remarkable  for 
containing^  the  principal  street  in 
Athens.  This  street,  at  the  gate  Dipy- 
lum,  divided  into  2  roads,  passing 
through  the  outer  Keramicus;  one 
the  sacred  way  leading  to  Eleusis, 
the  other  leading  to  the  Academy,  the 
most  ftimous  of  the  Athenian  gym- 
nasia, distant  6  or  8  stadia  from  the 
gate.  On  each  side  of  these  2  roads 
were  the  tombs  of  citizens  who  had 
fallen  in  battle,  or  were  otherwise 
famous.  They  must  have  added  great 
effect  and  interest  to  those  approaches, 
from  which,  of  all  points,  the  Acro- 
polis shows  itself  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Pausanias  has  recorded 
many  of  the  tombs.  Some  were  simple 
crriKai  or  pillars,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  name  and  demus  of  every 
citizen  who  had  fallen  in  particular 
battles,  not  omitting  even  the  servile 
class. 

Extensive  explorations  have  been 
carried  out  in  this  direction  in  recent 
years,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Archseological  Society  of  Athens ;  and 
in  October  1871,  several  tombs  were 
discovered  at  a  considerable  inter- 
val from  the  Dipylum  gate,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Academy.  Of  the 
monuments  recently  discovered  on 
the  ancient  Via  Sacra,  in  the  Agger, 
raised  by  Sylla,  close  to  the  gate,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  1 
is  that  of  Dexileos,  one  of  ike  five  toho  1^ 
died  before  Corinth^-^A  nhrase  the 
meaning  of  which  we  shall  presently 
endeavour  to  explain.  This  oas-relief 
is  composed  of  2  fragments.  The 
tablet  (stela)  is  slightly  broader  at  the 
base  than  at  the  top,  the  breadth 
diminishing  imperceptibly  upwards, 
Greek  art  preferring  these  slightly 
inclined  lines  to  the  rectangular  form. 
This  monument  is  composed  of  3  parts 
— the  pediment,  the  bas-relief,  and  the 
base.  The  pediment  is  surmounted 
by  3  finials  without  ornament.  The 
bas-relief  presents  2  personages,  one  of 
them  a  horseman.  The  action  repre- 
sents a  combat,  in  which  the  knight 
brings  his  opponent  to  the  earth,  the 
latter  seeming  to  protect  himself  with 
his  right  arm,  which  may  have  held  a 
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bronze  gwozd.  The  head  of  the  hone- 
man  is  pierced  by  holes  for  supportiDg 
a  orown  or  other  head-dress.  Two 
other  holes  on  the  thigh  must  have 
aerred  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
lance.  There  are  likewise  two  holes 
on  tfae  horse's  head.  The  horseman 
spears  with  one  hand  to  restrain  his 
steed,  whilst  with  the  other  he  bran- 
dishes the  lanoe  with  which  to  slay  his 
ptfootrate  foe.  His  mantle  floats  in 
the  air ;  his  legs  press  the  horse's  sides 
as  the  animal  rears.    The  whole  is 
foil  of  movement  and  vivacibr.  The 
£ftUen  warrior  rests  on  his  left  leg, 
which  stands  out  from  the  marble ; 
the  right  arm  is  raised,  whilst  the 
left  rests  on  the  shield,  and  the  criti- 
cism has  been  made  by  M.  Weecher, 
of  the  Eoole  franfCMe  of  Athens,  that 
acarody  room  enough  is  left  by  the 
latter  for  the  arm,  even  if  the  shield 
be  hollow.   The  base  is  of  Pentelic 
marble,  though  the  bas-relief  is  pro- 
bably, from  its  bluish  tint,  of  marble 
of  ^eusis.    The  length  of  the  base  is 
4  ft.  6  in.  The  front  of  the  base  forms 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  on  which  is  en- 
graved the  inscription : — 

"  Dezil^  flon  of  LyBanUa,  of  Thorlcos, 
Was  bom  under  the  &ndioD&hip  of  TlBBoder, 
Died  under  Eabolidos : 
Of  Ihe  five  Knights  of  Corinth." 

Enbolidos  was  arohon  B.O.  394.  Thori- 
oos  was  a  deme  of  Attica,  near  Gape 
8unium.  But  the  catalogue  of  Athenian 
archons,  although  it  is  complete  from 
B.a  560  to  B.G.  278,  does  not  contain 
the  name  of  Tisander.  It  is  presumed, 
therefore,  that  this  name  must  have 
been  the  original  of  the  Archon  Pi- 
sander,  whose  existence  rests  solely 
on  a  mention  of  his  name  by  Diodorus 
Siculos.  The  inscription  supposes  an 
error  in  the  MS.  Dexil^,  if  bom 
under  thi&  arohon,  under  the  3rd  year 
of  the  9l8t  Olympiad,  would  at  the 
time  of  his  death  have  been  20  years 
of  age,  the  age  at  which  Athenians 
entered  civil  or  military  life.  The 
cavalier  was  probably  one  of  the  youth 
of  Athens  wlio  fell  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  to  whoee  death  Peri- 
cles referred  when  he  lamented  that 
the  year  had  lost  its  spring/' 
Pausanias  mentions,  amongst  the 


funeral  monuments  on  the  road  from 
the  city  to  the  Academy,  those  of  the 
warriors  who  fell  before  CJorinth  (Pau- 
sanias, I.  29,  11),  of  whom  it  would 
appear  this  was  one.  We  gather  from 
the  same  traveller  that  allusion  is  here 
made  to  the  battie  of  Corinth,  in  which 
the  Lacedemonians  defeated  an  army 
of  Corinthians,  Athenians,  Argives 
and  Boeotians,  which  is  mention^  by 
Xenophon  in  his  *  Hellenica '  (Xeno., 
JT^Qea.,  iv.  2,  9-23X  and  the  date  of 
which  corresponds  with  the  year  when 
Eubolidos  became  Archon.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  term  **  the  five  who 
died  before  Corinth"  applies  to  five 
warriors  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  action  by  some  special  act  of 
heroism  or  devotion,  sindlar  perhaps 
to  that  of  the  Deoii.  Other  monu- 
ments which  were  found  here  have 
been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  the 
Temple  of  Theseus;  amongst  them 
one  of  Aristonautus,  a  bas-relief  of 
Pentelic  marble;  one  of  Arohippus 
Mixiades,  likewise  of  Pentelic  marble, 
and  of  beautiful  execution ;  also  one 
of  Antipater,  a  bas-relief,  with  an 
inscription  in  two  languages.  It  re- 
presents a  sleeping  man,  and  a  lion 
coming  to  devour  him,  from  which  his 
friends  rescue  him. 

Beyond  the  monument  of  Dexil^, 
to  the  right,  is  a  stone  with  the  usual 
scene  of  parting ;  then  the  tombstone 
of  Lysanias,  wmch  was  found  here  up- 
right in  1862,  and  led  to  the  further 
excavations;  then  a  bull,  mutilated; 
behind  it  a  statue  of  a  stooping  slave, 
and  further  east  a  corresponaing  figure; 
also  a  wall  of  a  family  burial-ground, 
at  the  comers  of  which  animals  were 
placed.  To  the  right,  is  a  gravestone, 
on  which  the  deo^ised  is  represented 
as  sitting  in  Charon's  boat.  To  the 
left,  above,  facing  the  east,  is  a  very  # 
beautiful  piece  of  art,  called  "The 
Two  Sisters."  There  are  also  several 
monuments  deserving  attention  in  the 
conservator's  room  close  by. 

Near  the  gate,  and  on  the  road  to 
the  Academy,  were  buried  Thrasy- 
bulus,  Pericles,  Chabrias,  and  Phor- 
mio.  Beyond  these,  the  tombs  of  the 
Athenians  who  had  been  slain  in 
battie  by  aea  and  land,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  only  of  those  who  fell  at  Mara- 
thon, and  were  buried  on  the  field 
of  their  fame.  Here  were  interred  the 
victims  of  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  the  defeat  of  ^gospotami, 
—the  amiable  but  imfortunate  Nicias 
alone  being  excluded,  as  he  had  sur^ 
rendered  to  the  Syracusans— and  near 
them  those  who  fell  in  the  brilliant 
double  victory  of  the  Eurymedon,  and 
in  other  victorious  battles.  Here  were 
also  the  tombs  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton,  of  Zeno,  founder  of  the  sect 
of  the  Stoics,  and  many  others;  but 
one  great  name  was  wanting  in  this 
Campo  Santo  —  that  of  the  patriot 
Demosthenes. 

From  this  highly  interesting  spot 
we  may  proceed  to  the  Academy, 
which  was  surrounded  with  a  wsdl 
built  by  Hipparchus,  and  was  planted 
and  divided  into  walks  and  embel- 
lished with  fountains  by  Cimon.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  plane-trees. 
A  brief  account  of  the  uses  of  the 
gvmnasia  in  the  Greek  cities  is  Riven 
above  under  head  4.  The  Acaaemy 
was  the  favourite  haunt  of  Plato,  who 
lived  in  a  house  in  a  sm^U  estate  which 
he  possessed  in  the  vicinity.  That 
part  of  the  plain  bordering  on  the 
Kephisus  and  the  olive-grove  is  still 
called  Academia  (*Af(a9i7^a).  Not  &r 
off  to  the  N.  are  two  small  eminences. 
The  southernmost  is  the  hill  of  the 
sacred  Colonus,  celebrated  by  So- 
phocles as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
<£dipus  {(Edip.  Col.,  668.)  On  its 
summit  a  modem  stele  of  marble,  and 
of  classical  form,  marks  the  grave  of 
the  accomplished  and  distinguished 
scholar  and  antiquary,  E.  O.  MUller, 
whose  too  great  zeal  in  Athenian  re- 
searches brought  on  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died. 

The  Academy^  a  delightful  retreat 
in  the  spring,  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Hughes:— "We  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  Gephissus,  the  ancient  rival 
of  Ilissus,  and  its  superior  in  utility, 
flowing  through  the  fertile  plains 
which  it  still  adorns  witii  verdure, 
fruits,  and  flowers.  A  scene  more 
delightful  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  the  gardens  on  its  banks,  which 
extend  from  the  Academy  up  to  the 
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hills  of  Colonos.  All  the  images  in 
in  that  exquisite  chorus  of  Sophocles, 
where  he  dilates  with  so  much  rap- 
tiue  upon  the  beauties  of  his  native 
place,  may  still  be  verified ;  the  croctta, 
the  narcissus,  and  a  thousand  fiowera 
still  mingle  their  various  dyes  and  im- 
pregnate the  atmosphere  with  odours ; 
— ^the  descendants  of  those  ancient 
olives  on  which  the  vigilant  eye  of 
Morian  Jupiter  was  fixec^  still  spread 
out  their  broad  arms,  and  form  a 
shade  impervious  to  the  sun.  In  the 
opening  of  the  year  the  whole  ^ve  is 
vocal  with  the  melody  of  nightrngales, 
and  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  violets, 
those  national  flowers  of  Athens :  at  its 
close,  the  purple  and  yellow  clusters, 
the  glory  of  Bacchus,  hang  around 
the  trellis-work  with  which  the  numer> 
ous  cottages  and  villas  are  adorned. 
Oranges,  apricots,  peaches,  and  figs, 
especmlly  the  latter,  are  produced  here 
of  superior  flavour ;  and  at  the  time  I 
wanaered  through  this  delightful  re- 
gion, it  was  guttering  with  golden 
quinces  weighing  down  their  branches, 
and  beautirally  contrasted  with  the 
deep  scarlet  of  the  pomegranates  which 
had  burst  their  confining  rind  ;  nor 
can  anything  be  more  charming  than 
the  views  which  present  themselves 
to  the  eye  through  vistas  of  dark  foli- 
age; the  temple-crowned  Acropolis,  the 
empurpled  summits  of  Hymettus,  An- 
chesmus,  and  Pentelicus;  or  the  fine 
waving  outlines  of  Gorydalus,  .^ga- 

leos,  and  Fames  This  paradise 

owes  its  chief  beauty  and  fertility  to  the 
perennial  fountains  of  the  Gephissus 
CoZ.,  685)  over  whose  innumer- 
able rills  those  soft  breezes  fiow,  which, 
according  to  the  ancient  muse  rEurip., 
Med.f  835)  were  wafted  by  the  Cy- 
therean  queen  herself." 

19.  Aqueduct  of  Hadrian^  dfcc — On 
the  soutnem  slope  of  Lycabettus  stood 
in  the  time  of  Stuart  two  unfiuted 
Ionic  columns,  supporting  an  entabla- 
ture, and  forming  part  of  the  frontis- 
piece of  a  reservoir  supplied  with  water 
bv  an  aqueduct  taken  from  the  Ke- 
phisus. The  piers  of  some  of  the 
arches  remain  near  the  village  of  Der- 
¥i£h-Ag&,  5  or  6  m.  K  of  Athens.  It 
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appeared  from  an  iiuwription  that  it 
was  built  by  Hadrian  for  the  supply  of 
the  HadrianopoliSy  or  new  quarter 
of  the  city  which  he  built,  or  so  far 
improved  that  it  was  called  after  his 
name.  Lower  down  the  hill,  to  the 
soothward,  was  the  gymnasium  called 
Cynoearm,  the  school  of  Antisthenes, 
the  founder  of  the  Cynics.  It  gave  its 
name  to  the  suburb  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  Qeraeleum  of 
Cynosarges,  being  on  a  rising  ground 
and  commanding  a  distant  view  of  the 
road  of  Phaleram,  was  the  ^ition 
taken  by  the  Athenian  army  after  the 
victory  of  Marathon,  when  they  heard 
of  the  sailing  of  the  Persian  fleet 
loond  Sunium  towards  Phalerum,  and 
marched  in  all  haste*to  the  defence  of 
their  city. 

A  little  B.S.E.  of  the  Gynosarges 
was  the  Lyceum,  one  of  the  two  chief 
symnasia  of  Athens ;  it  stood  near  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus,  and  was,  like  the 
Academy,  celebrated  for  its  plane-trees. 
The  sacked  indosure  of  Apollo  Ly- 
oius  was  embellished  by  risistratus, 
PericlaB,  and  Lyourgus,  son  of  Lyoo- 
phrrai.  It  seems  to  haye  been  a  £ei- 
Tooiite  haunt  of  Socrates,  and  became 
the  school  of  Aristotle,  whose  followers 
were  called  Peripatetics  from  their 
custom  of  delivering  their  lectures 
while  walking  in  the  grove  of  the 
Lyceum. 

VL  Pirmut  and  the  Fort  Toimm.— 
The  greater  part  of  the  following  ac- 
count is  taken  from  the  article  under 
the  above  head  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary •*  Between  4  and  5  m.  S.W. 
of  the  Asty  is  the  peninsula  of  Pireus, 
consisting  of  two  rocky  heights  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
the  eastern,  or  that  nearest  the  city, 
being  the  higher  of  the  two.  This 
peninsula  contains  three  natural  basins 
or  harbours ;  a  larae  one  on  the  western 
side,  called  in  mraem  times  Drdko,  or 
Porio  Leone,  and  two  smaller  ones  on 
the  eastern  side,  called  also  in  vulgar 
Greek  StnOiotiki  and  PhandH^—the 
latter,  which  was  nearer  the  city, 
being  the  smaller  of  the  two.  Thucy- 
dides  describes  Pirsus  as  x^op  kift^ 
ira$  Ixoy  Tptif  oJtno^is^^  place  hav- 


ing three  natural  harbours.  Down  to 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  Athens 
had  only  one  harbour,  called  Phale- 
rum. Pausanias  says,  "  The  Pirteus 
was  a  demus  from  early  times,  but  was 
not  used  as  a  harbour  before  Themi- 
stocles  administered  the  afiOskirs  of  the 
Athenians.  Before  that  time  tiieir 
harbour  was  at  Phalerum,  at  the  spot 
where  the  sea  is  nearest  to  the  citv. 
.  .  .  .  But  Themistocles,  when  he  held 
the  government,  perceiving  that  Pi- 
raeus was  more  conveniently  situated 
for  navigation,  and  that  it  possessed 
three  ports  instead  of  the  one  at 
Phalerum,  made  it  into  a  receptacle 
for  ships."  From  this  passage,  and 
that  of  Thucydides  quoted  above,  it 
would  seem  a  natural  inference  that 
the  three  ancient  ports  of  Pir»us  were 
those  of  Drdko,  StratiotOd  and  Pha- 
ndriy  and  that  Phalerum  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  peninsula  of  Firaous. 
but  was  situated  more  to  the  E.,  where 
the  sea-shore  is  nearest  to  Athens. 
Modem  writers  have,  for  the  most 
part,  however,  supposed  that  the 
large  harbour  of  PirsBus  was  divided 
into  three  ports,  Gantharus,  Zea,  and 
Aphrodisium,  and  that  Munychia 
and  Phalerum  were  the  two  small 
ports  to  the  8.E.  of  the  peninsula, 
viz.  StraUotOd  and  Phandri.  Ulrichs» 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  modem 
Greek,  divides  the  larger  harbour  into 
two  instead  of  three  parts ;  the  nor- 
thern, and  by  far  larger  half,  beine 
appropriated  to  merchantmen,  ana 
called  Emnoriiun,  and  the  southern 
part,  callea  Gantharas,  appropriated 
to  ships  of  war.  He  supposes  the 
larger  of  the  two  basins  to  the  S.E., 
or  StratiotOd,  to  be  Zea,  instead  of 
Munychia,  as  it  has  generally  been 
believed  to  be;  and  he  places  Mu- 
nychia at  Porto  Phandriy  which  was 
once  supposed  to  be  Phalerum. 

The  reader  should  be  informed  that 
in  the  map  the  position  of  Munychia 
has  been  given  according  to  the  usual 
notion,  and  not  according  to  the  deter- 
mination of  Ulrichs.  Phalerum  he 
places,  as  already  mentioned,  at  Tris- 
pyrgi  [the  Three  Tower%,  rptts  Tl^ffyoi] : 
tee  map.  Ulrich  was  led  to  these  oon- 
doflionfl  chiefly  by  the  valuablQ  uv- 
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gcriptioQB  relating  to  the  maritime 
affikirs  of  Athens  which  were  discoyered 
in  1884,  near  the  mouth  of  the  larger 
harbour,  and  which  were  published 
byBockh. 

We  are  told  that  the  rocky  penin- 
sula of  Pineus  was  originally  an  is- 
land, which  was  gradually  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  sand.  The  space  thus  filled 
up  was  called  Halipedum,  and  con- 
tinued a  marshy  swamp  almost  inao- 
oesible  in  winter  until  the  construction 
of  the  broad  carriage-road  (jkfta^irSs), 
which  was  carried  across  it.  Thus  the 
port  of  Phalerum,  if  at  Trispyrgi,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  to  the  city, 
besides  being  protected  by  the  round 
hill  of  the  cape,  would  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  in  early  times  of 
being  accessible  at  all  seasons  by  a 
dry  road. 

Phalerum  was  little  used  after  the 
foundation  of  Pineus,  but  the  place 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  who  mentions  among  its 
monuments  the  temples  of  Demeter, 
Zeus  and  Athena  Sciras,  and  altars 
of  the  Unknown  Gods,  of  the  sons  of 
Theseus,  and  of  Phalerus;  and  the 
tomb  of  Aristides  was  there.  The  bay 
was  celebrated  for  fish. 

PirsBus  was  a  demus,  and  contained 
the  whole  peninsula,  both  the  heights 
and  the  flat.  M unychia  was  included 
within  it,  and  was  not  a  separate 
demus.  Munvchia  was  the  Acropolis 
of  Piriens,  and  was  the  hill  now  called 
KflurrcXXa — the  highest  point  in  the 
peninsula  (about  300  ft  above  the 
sea),  and  the  nearest  to  Athens :  at  its 
foot  is  the  small  basin,  the  Porto  Fha- 
ndri. 

The  whole  peninsula  was  surrounded 
by  Themistocles  with  a  strong  line  of 
fortifications;  the  wall,  88  stadia  in 
circumference,  was  60  ft.  high.  The- 
mistocles is  said  to  have  intended  it 
to  have  been  twice  that  height  (but 
Appian  must  surely  have  made  some 
mistake  here).  The  wall  was,  how- 
ever, constructed  of  unusual  solidity, 
as  its  existing  remains  show.  The 
walls  inclosed  the  whole  of  the  greater 
harbour,  and  the  small  rocky  pro- 
montory of  Eetionia,  which  forms  its 


K.  side,  and  on  which  is  the  light. 
The  walls  which  indosed  Eetionia  are 
remarkable  from  the  position  of  the 
fosse,  which  is  not,  as  is  usual,  imme- 
diately at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  but  is 
out  in  the  rook  about  40  ft  in  advance 
of  the  curtain,  perhaps  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  erection  of  battering- 
rams  within  breaching  distanoe  as 
effectually  as  a  fosse  of  a  width  greater 
by  those  additional  40  ft.  would  have 
done. 

The  fortifications  of  the  ports  were 
connected  with  the  Asty  by  means  of 
the  Phaleric  wall,  leading  to  Phale- 
rum, running  in  a  direction  nearly 
S.W.,  and  85  stadia  in  length,  and  the 
two  Uma  waXU  (rh  fuucpii  ruxhfurra)  40 
stadia  m  lengtii,  and  nearly  S.S.W.  in 
their  direction,  leading  down  to  the 
Pireus.  The  Phaleric  wall  and  the 
northern  of  the  two  long  walls  were 
the  first  built:  they  were  commenced 
in  the  year  b.o.  457,  and  finished  in 
the  following  year.  They  appear  to 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  advice 
of  Pericles,  thus  fully  carrying  out 
the  designs  of  Themistocles.  Between 
456  and  481  (the  year  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  the 
southern  long  wall,  called  the  Inter- 
mediate,  was  built  by  the  advice  of 
Pericles,  to  make  the  communication 
with  the  Piraeus  more  secure. 

When  this  wall  had  been  built,  the 
Phaleric  wall  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay ;  the  port  Phalerum  had  already 
become  unimportant,  and  the  distance 
of  the  Phaleric  from  the  northern  wall 
was  so  great  that  each  required  its  fiill 
complement  of  men,  whereas,  owing  to 
the  contiguity  of  the  two  long  walls, 
the  same  force  could  readily  man  both 
walls,  as  it  would  be  unlikely  that  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  city  as  Athens, 
an  enemy  would  so  divide  his  forces 
as  to  attack  both  walls  simultaneously. 
(Comp.  Leaket  p>  416.) 

In  describing  the  stations  assigned 
to  the  infantry,  when  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Boeotians 
advanced  to  the  frontiers,  Andocidea 
Cde  Myst.,'  p.  22,  Beiske)  says,  the 
troops  in  the  Asty  were  stationed  in. 
the  Agora,  those  in  the  Lour  Walls  ia 
the  Theseum,  and  those  in  the  Pix»iia 
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in  the  Hippodameian  Agora.  The 
open  and  elevated  position  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus  wonld  be  favour- 
able for  the  head-quarters  of  a  corps 
of  observation,  and  is  not  &r  from  the 
head,  or  Asty  termination,  of  the  Long 
Walls,  though  not  within  them ;  but 
on  the  authority  of  several  authors, 
a  second  Theseum  within  the  Long 
Walls  has  been  assumed.  (See  Leake, 
p.  419.)  Between  the  two  Long  Walls 
was  the  great  carriage-road,  the  kfia- 
|rr^s  before  mentioned,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  road  appear  to  have  been 
numerous  houses  in  the  time  of  the 
P^oponnesian  war,  probably  forming 
A  broad  street  between  4  and  5  m.  in 
length.  This  space  was  crowded  in 
the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  and  is 
described  as  having  been  the  scene  of 
much  suffering  on  that  occasion.  And 
when  the  Athenians  received  the  in- 
teUigenoe  brought  by  night  by  the 
galley  Paralia,  of  the  defeat  at  Msob- 
potami,  we  read  in  Xenophon,  "  Then 
a  sound  of  lamentation  was  heard 
spreading  from  the  Pirieus  through 
the  Long  Walls  to  the  city,  as  each 
person  communicated  the  intelligence 
to  his  neighbour.  No  one  slept  that 
night ;  for  they  not  only  lamented  the 
loss  of  those  who  had  perished,  but 
feared  still  more  that  the  Lacedie- 
monians  would  retaliate  upon  them 
what  they  themselves  had  done  to  the 
Melii,  a  LacedsBmonian  colony,  and 
many  other  people  of  Greece."  After 
this  defeat  the  Athenians  were  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  see  their  ships 
burnt  and  their  walls  overthrown  by 
the  Lacedemonians  to  the  sound  of 
musicfld  instruments.  They  were  after- 
wards restored  by  Gonon  after  the 
battle  of  GniduB  ;  and  we  read  of  their 
reparation  from  time  to  time.  Indeed 
they  wonld  be  continually  in  need  of 
reparation  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  lower  courses  only  were  of 
stone  and  the  upper  parts  of  unbaked 
brick.  (See  Leake,  p.  424.)  After  the 
battle  of  Chieronea,  Demosthenes  pre- 
vailed on  the  Athenians  to  repair  them, 
and  expended  a  large  sum  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune  on  the  work.  In  the  year 
200  B.O.  they  had  completely  fallen 
into  decay,  and  the  materials  were 


used  by  Sylla  when  he  besieged 
Athens  b.o.  86,  in  the  construction  of 
his  mounds  against  the  Pirsus.  Pau- 
sanias  notices  the  ruins  {iptlina)  of  the 
Lonff  Walls.  Wheler  and  Spon  no- 
ticeof  the  foundations  in  many  places 
of  one  of  the  walls,  no  doubt  the 
northern  one,  upon  which  the  modem 
road  is  carried  across  the  marsh.  Of 
their  raesent  state  Leake  says :  The 
Long  Walls  are  still  traceable  in  the 
plain  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Rraio  heights. 
Of  the  northern  the  foundations,  which 
are  about  12  ft.  thick,  resting  on  the 
natural  rock,  and  formed  of  large 
quadrangular  blocks  of  stone  in  that 
solid  manner  which  characterized  the 
works  of  Themistocles,  commence 
from  the  foot  of  the  Piraic  heights  at 
half  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  port 
Piraeus,  and  are  traced  in  the  direction 
of  the  modem  road  for  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  towards  the  city, 
exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Acropolis.  Where  no  farther 
visible,  they  have  been  covered  pro- 
bably by  the  alluvium  of  the  Gephisus, 
which  river  crosses  the  Long  Walls 
about  the  middle  of  their  length. 
The  southern  Long  Wall  is  less  easilv 
traceable,  except  at  its  junction  with 
the  walls  of  munychia  [the  word  is 
PhcUenm  in  the  original,  but  we  have 
seen  that,  according  to  recent  authori- 
ties, Phalerum  should  be  placed  at  the 
N.E.  comer  of  the  bay],  and  for  about 
half  a  mile  from  thence  towards  the 
city.  Commencing  at  the  round  tower 
situated  above  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
Phalerum  bay,  it  followed  the  foot  of 
the  hill  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh 
for  about  500  yards,  tiien  assumed  for 
about  half  that  distance  a  direction  to 
the  N.E.,  from  whence  as  &r  as  trace- 
able it  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  north- 
em  Long  Wall  at  a  distance  of  550  ft, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  two  walls  continued  to  follow  the 
same  direction  throughout  the  plain. 
Excavations  in  the  alluvial  part  might 
probably  discover  the  foundations 
along  a  great  part  of  their  extent" 

The  nature  of  these  works  can  be 
best  understood  from  the  remains  of 
the  walls  of  the  Pirrous  towards  the 
plain,  imd  near  the  modem  road,  which 
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were  in  oonnezion  with  the  Long 
WaUs. 

ThemistocleB  is  supposed  to  have 
erected  the  fortifications  of  the  PirsBus, 
and  the  town  was  laid  out  according 
to  a  regular  plan  by  the  architect 
Hippodunus  of  Miletus,  who  was  in- 
vited (aooording  to  good  authority 
brcjught  forward  by  0.  F.  Hermann) 
by  Pericles,  although  it  is  usually 
stated  that  he  was  employed  by 
Themistodes.  Hippodamus  laid  out 
the  town  with  broad  straight  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
still  very  evident,  which  thus  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  nairow 
and  croofoed  streets  of  Athens. 

The  entrances  to  the  three  harbours 
of  Pir»us  were  rendered  very  narrow 
by  means  of  moles,  which  left  only  a 
passage  in  the  middle  for  two  or  three 
triremes  to  pass  abreast.  These  moles 
were  a  continuation  of  the  walls  of 
Pimus,  which  ran  down  to  either  side 
of  the  moutiis  of  the  harbours.  Either 
end  of  these  moles  was  protected  by 
a  tower,  and  across  the  entrance  chains 
were,  in  time  of  war,  extended. 
Munychia,  or  Porto  Fhandri,  if  we 
accept  Ulrichs'  views,  contained  82 
rcc6(rollco^  or  ship-houses,  probably  re- 
sembling the  stone-sheds  for  the  gal- 
leys of  &e  Venetians,  still  to  be  seen 
in  Crete  and  elsewhere. 

Zea,  or  StroHotikty  in  the  map  called 
Munychia,  the  nearly  ciroulax  basin 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter 
which  runs  into  the  middle  of  the 
promontory  on  its  8.  side,  contained 
the  greatest  number  of  ships-of-war. 
It  h£ui  196  ship-houses.  Some  of  these 
appear  to  have  been  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias ;  indeed  several 
of  the  slips,  as  they  may  be  called, 
are  stj^l  to  be  traced  at  the  western 
side  of  this  harbour.  They  lie  side 
by  side  and  converging  towards  the 
centre  of  this  basin.  Sunk  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  under  the  water,  may 
be  seen  pairs  of  grooves  in  which 
wheels  seem  to  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  hauling  up  the  triremes. 
The  width  of  the  latter  could  not  have 
exceeded  about  14  ft. 

That  named  by  the  Yenetians  Port 
Drdko,  or  Forto  Leone,  the  largest  of 


the  three  harbours,  was  called  simply 

PIBiBUS,  or  THE  HABBOUB  {6  Aifi^r). 

The  names  which  it  bore  in  medinval 
times  were  derived  from  the  colossal 
lion  of  white  marble  which  Spon  and 
Wheler  observed  on  the  heMhr—^pditmv 
meaning  in  modem  Greek,  not  a  ser- 
pent only,  but  any  monster.  This  Hon 
was  taken  by  Morosini  to  Venice,  and 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  entrance  to  tho 
arsenaL 

There  the  harbour  of  Pirsus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  two 
parts :  of  these,  the  smaller  part,  oo- 
cupying  the  bay  on  the  right  hand 
just  within  the  moles,  or  xn>^  arab'e 
elatos,  as  they  were  called,  was  named 
CatUhartu,  the  third  of  the  Athenian 
harbours  for  ships-of-war,  and  con- 
tained 94  ship-houses.  Firobably  on 
the  shores  of  Gantharus  was  the 
armourv  of  Philo.  The  remainder  of 
the  harbour,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  was  called  Emporiumy  and  was 
appropriated  to  merohant  vessels.  The 
surrounding  shore,  also  called  Em- 
porium, contained  five  stoa  or  colon- 
nades, probably  all  devoted  to  mer- 
cantile purposes.  One  was  called 
Macra  Stoa,  or  long  colonnade;  an- 
other Deigma  Stoa,  where  merchants 
exhibited  samples  of  their  goods;  a 
third  Alphitopolis,  or  Com  Exchange, 
said  to  be  built  by  Pericles;  the 
names  of  the  other  two  are  not  known. 
Besween  the  stosB  of  the  Emporium 
and  Gantharus  was  the  Aphrodisium, 
or  Temple  of  Venus,  built  by  Gonon, 
after  his  victonr  at  Gnidns. 

The  site  of  Munychia,  the  Acropolis 
of  Pirieus,  has  been  fdready  explained ; 
remains  of  its  fortifications  may  be 
seen  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  called  Ka<r- 
r^AXa,  which  rises  above  the  harbour 
of  PhanirL  It  commands  the  whole 
promontory  and  the  three  harbours. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  seizure  of  Munychia 
by  Thrasybulus  enabled  him  to  carry 
on  operations  against  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants who  held  the  Asty.  A  Mace- 
donian garrison  placed  there  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander  secured  the 
obedience  of  Athens.  Antipater  placed 
the  first  garrison  there  in  b.c.  822. 
Cafisander  followed.   Demetrius  Po- 
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jioroetee  expelled  the  earriBon  of  Cas- 
auider,  bat  left  one  of  his  own  in  its 
strnd.  The  latter  was  expelled  by 
Olympiodoms ;  finally  Aiatns  pur- 
chaeed  the  departare  of  the  Ium 
donian  garrison.  Strabo  speaks  of  the 
hill  Munychia  be  well  adapted  for 
dwelling-houses,  and  abounding  in  ex- 
cavations ;  for  in  his  time  the  whole 
of  the  PirsBus  was  in  rains.  The  sides 
of  the  hill,  sloping  down  to  the  great 
harbour,  appear  to  have  been  covered 
with  houses  risine  above  one  an- 
other in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
as  in  the  city  of  Rhodes,  which  was 
celebrated  for  its  beauty,  and  laid  out 
by  the  same  architect,  Uippodamus. 
Within  the  fortress  of  Munychia  was 
a  temple  of  the  guardian  deity  Arte- 
mis Munychia,  a  celebrated  asylum 
far  state  criminals.  On  the  western 
slope  was  the  Dionysiao  Theatre. 
There  are  some  remains  of  a  small 
circus  to  the  N.  The  so-called  Hip- 
podameian  Agora,  stood  towards  the 
N. ;  we  must  suppose  that  this  was 
chiefly  used  for  public  business,  for 
the  more  conveniently  placed  Maora 
Stoa  was  also  used  as  an  agora.  The 
Hippodameian  Agora  stood  near  the 
spot  where  the  Long  WaUs  joined 
ttie  wall  of  PineuB,  and  a  broad  street 
led  up  from  it  to  the  citadel  of  Muny- 
chia. Some  remains  of  a  kind  of 
forum,  with  stone-poflts  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  are  to  be 
seen  there.  On  the  western  height, 
that  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance 
to  the  large  harbour,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  two  windmills,  are  a 
great  number  of  quairies  of  the  soft 
ahelly  limestone  so  much  used  ^l  the 
Athenian  structures.  It  is  reported 
that  some  Sicilian  captives  who  were 
cfmfined  in  these  quarries  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  sufferings  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  quarries  at  Syracuse, 
worked  their  way  out  and  escaped. 
The  promontory  at  the  rt.  hana  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  was  called 
Mkimm,  where  stood  the  tomb  of  The- 
mistocles,  whose  bones  were  brought 
from  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor.  Mr. 
Woods  thus  describes  the  reputed  site 
(p.  271):  "  We  crossed  over  from  the 
port  to  what  ia  called  the  Toipb  of  Tho- 


mistocles,  but  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  our  belief.  A  level 
surface,  now  frequently  covered  by 
the  sea,  was  cut  in  the  rooks,  and  on 
it  was  raised  a  lofty  Ionic  column. 
This  has  been  overthrown,  but  pieces 
of  the  shaft  remain,  and  even  of  the 
capital.  Close  to  the  place  where  it 
stood  some  oblong  sepulchres  are  cut 
in  the  rock.  In  tnese,  as  in  man^  of 
the  tombs  about  Athens,  there  is  a 
sort  of  double  ^ve ;  a  deep  groove 
separating  the  immediate  receptacle 
of  the  body  from  the  rest  of  the 
rook." 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  site 
and  appearanoe  of  the  so-called 
''Athenian's  grave,"  resembles  what 
Plutarch  so  minutely  describes.  It 
is  not  well  said  by  Bvron  to  be 
**high  o'er  the  land;"  for  it  is  hol- 
lowed out  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  jutting 
forth  into  the  sea.  There  are  the 
foundations  all  around,  on  which  the 
altar  mentioned  by  Plutarch  was  pro- 
bablv  raised.  Yet  low  as  the  grave 
of  Themistodes  lies,  he  who  stands 
by  its  side  sees  full  in  view  ''The 
gulf,  the  rock,  of  Salamis,"  the  scene 
and  monument  of  his  glory. 

Eetionia  was  the  tongue  of  land  on 
the  L  of  the  entrance.  Leake  supposes 
it  to  have  been  the  arsenal :  it  was 
very  strongly  fortified.  The  Four 
Hundred  erected  here  a  fort  (411 
B.O.),  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  which  was  opposed  to 
them.  The  small  bay  N.  of  it  was 
probably  the  Ku<phs  M/irir  mentioned 
by  Xenophon. 

Phreatiysy  one  of  the  courts  of  justice 
for  the  trial  of  homicides,  was  near 
the  harbour  Zea.  The  accused  pleaded 
their  cause  on  board  ship,  while  the 
judges  sat  on  shore. 

PirsBus  never  recovered  fh)m  the 
destruction  of  its  fortifications  and 
arsenal  by  Sylla.  In  Strabo's  time  it 
had  become  a  small  village,  situated 
around  the  ports  and  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Soter. 

At  the  present  day  the  harbour  is 
safe  and  deep;  tiiere  may  sometimes 
be  seen  anchored  in  it  together  three 
or  four  foreign  line-of-battle  ships  or 
Ungates,  a  ho9t  of  meichant  shipQ, 
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and  small  trading  craft  of  the  oonntry. 
Tho  only  difficulty  is  in  entering  be- 
tween the  two  ancient  moleheads. 
The  modem  town  of  Pirsns  has 
sprung  up  since  1834.  It  contains 
good  houses  and  capacious  stores^nd 
one  or  two  hotels,  of  which  the  Hdtel 
St.  Petersburg  can  be  recommended. 
Passengers  leaving  by  the  French 
steamers  are  generally  obliged  to  pass 
the  night  at  the  Pir»us,  as  the  steam- 
ers only  stay  2  hours  in  harbour, 
and  persons  remaining  in  Athens  till 
their  arrival  would  run  the  risk  of 
not  arriving  in  time  on  board.  The 
HoUH  Byzantin  may  also  be  recom- 
mended. There  is  a  branch  line  of 
railroad  from  the  PirsBus,  and  from 
Athens,  to  Phalerum,  where  excellent 
bathing  may  be  had.  At  the  Pir»us 
is  a  public  garden,  where  a  band 
plays  generally  on  Sunday,  and  on 
one  other  afternoon  in  the  week.  In 
tho  Communal  School  is  an  interest- 
iug  small  museum.  The  carriage- 
road  to  the  capital  is  5  m.  long,  and 
follows  the  line  of  the  most  nor^bhem 
of  the  L(mg  WaUsy  of  which  the 
foundations  are  visible.  On  the  rt. 
of  the  road,  about  1}  m.  from  the  Pi- 
roous,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
Karaisk^,  and  the  other  Greeks  who 
foU  in  action  with  the  Turks  in  1827, 
when  the  Greek  army,  under  Sir 
liichard  Church,  failed  in  the  endea- 
vour to  relieve  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

Vn.  Ewoircm  of  Aiheru. — Colonel 
Leake's  DenU  of  Attica  will  afford 
full  information  on  this  part  of  our 
subject,  but  we  maj  invite  attention 
to  nve  or  six  excursions. 

1.  Mount  PetUeUcua  rises  to  the 
height  of  3500  ft  above  the  sea,  and 
is  about  10  m.  distant  from  Athens. 
Tho  summit  can  be  reached  on  horse- 
back in  3i  hrs.  from  the  city ;  those 
who  prefer  it  may  drive  in  a  carriage 
in  1}  hr.  to  the  mountain,  and  then 
ascend  on  foot,  or  on  horses  sent  on 
to  meet  them.  This  mountain,  bound- 
ing the  plain  of  Athens  on  the  E., 
appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
range  called  BrileMM  (Thuoyd.  ii. 
^3) ;  but  the  celebrity  of  the  marble 
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quarries  in  the  demu  of  PenisU,  had, 
before  the  time  of  Pausanias,  caused 
the  name  of  Pentelicus  to  supplant 
the  earlier  appellation. 

The  road  from  Athens  passes  by 
the  small .  village  of  Kaiandriy  and 
across  a  rich  and  well-oultivated  plain. 
LyoabettuB  and  Pomes  are  on  tne 
and  Hymettus  on  the  rt  We  leave 
on  the  1.,  near  the  foot  of  PenteliciiB, 
the  large  village  of  Kephisia,  which 
retains  the  name  of  the  ancient  demus 
on  the  same  site.  It  was  the  fa- 
vourite summer  residence  of  Herodes 
Atticus,  who  adorned  it  with  buildings, 
gardens,  and  statues.  The  fountains 
and  shady  trees  at  Rephisia  render 
it — when  considerations  of  security 
permit — the  chief  retreat  of  the  Athe- 
nians during  summer.  There  are 
vestiges  of  antiquity  at  Eephisia,  and 
its  fountains  are  the  princijpal  sources 
of  the  Kephissus,  the  chief  stream  of 
Attica,  wMch  flows  through  the  gar- 
dens and  groves  of  the  Academy  to 
the  Bay  of  Salamis.  In  summer  its 
waters  are  expended  entirely  on  irri- 
gation. 

Soon  after  commencing  the  ascent 
of  Pentelicus,  the  road  passes  a  con- 
vent— a  convenient  resting-place,  and 
which  contains  an  int^esting  and 
highly  decorated  church,  the  marbles 
of  which  have  been  brought  from 
Italy.  The  principal  quarry  of  the 
famous  white  marble,  which  is  now 
worked,  is  about  half-way  up  the 
mountain.  There  are  several  other 
quarries  in  different  places,  all  oi 
which  bear  marks  of  the  instruments 
used  by  the  ancient  Athenians.  Near 
the  principal  quarry  is  a  grotto,  30  ft 
in  height  and  60  ft  square.  Guides 
caution  the  traveller  against  entering 
on  account  of  small  vermin.  From 
this  spot  the  summit  can  be  reached 
on  horseback  or  on  foot  without  much 
difficulty.  The  prospect  is  magnifloent 
~the  whole  of  Attica,  vnth  the  Eu- 
ripus  and  Euboea,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring shores  and  islands  lying  un- 
rolled before  the  eye. 

''The  ascent  to  the  summit  takes 
about  2  hrs.,  over  a  steep  slope,  covered 
vnth  fra^pments  of  broken  marble  t» 
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&r  as  the  highest  quarries,  whence 
yon  proceed  over  the  moontain  sides 
oorered  with  rooks  and  brushwood. 
As  we  approached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  the  scenery,  which  charmed 
US  during  our  ascent,  became  grand 
and  imposing  in  the  extreme;  and  from 
the  highest  rock,  which  crowns  the 
moontain  like  some  Druidical  crom- 
lech on  the  granite  Tors  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  the  plain  of  Marathon 
and  the  other  memorable  scenes  which 
compoeo  the  panorama  opened  at  once 
upon  our  view.  The  prospect  towards 
Blarathon  is  remarkable  for  its  magni- 
ficent combination  of  scenery.  A  series 
of  undulating  hills  slopes  gradually 
down  from  the  summit  of  Fentelicus 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain. 
The  line  of  sesr^soast  which  bounds  it 
on  the  6.  forms  a  deep  semicircle, 
terminating  at  the  eastern  end  in  a 
kmg,  low  promontory." — BlewiU, 

2.  Mount  HymettuSy  which  bounds 
the  plain  of  Athens  on  the  S.E.  affords 
an  agreeable  excursion,  and  one  may 
ride  to  very  nearly  the  highest  point, 
3506  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The 
view  from  here  is  very  extensive ;  but 
if  the  traveller  has  not  time  to  ascend 
both  mountains,  he  should  prefer  Pen- 
tel  icuB.  The  two  heights  are  separated 
by  a  depression  about  2  m.  in  length ; 
and  Mount  Hymettus  itself  is  di- 
vided by  a  remarkable  break  into  two 
parts,  the  northern  or  greater  Hy- 
mettus {Trdo^no  *)  and  the  southern 
or  lesser  Hymettus  (^Mavro-vuno^^ 
which  formeriv  bore  also  the  name  of 
Arihydrus,  or  the  Wateriess.  The  main 
branch  of  the  Ilissus  rises  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Hymettus,  and 
receives  near  the  Lycetun,  on  the  E. 
side  of  Athens,  the  Eridanus,  a  smaller 
rivulet,  rising  on  the  western  slope  of 
Hymettus  at  a  spot  called  Syridni. 
The  united  stream  flows  towaids  the 
Phaleric  Bay;  but  it  scarcelv  ever 
reaches  the  sea,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Athens  is  always  dry  in  the 

*  Hoont  HymcttiiB  to,  In  correct  ItoUan, 
Monte  JmtUo ;  thto  cune  to  be  oomipted  Into 
Mmie  Motto,  which  appellation  was  re-trana- 
Uted  literally  Into  Tp«Ao/3ovr4  the  Bomalc  for 
Mad  Mountain. 


summer.  The  plane-trees  and  the 
shady  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  immor- 
talized by  the  description  in  the 
Phiodrus  of  Plato,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  sunburnt  rocks  and  stunted 
bushes;  The  source  at  Syridni  is  a 
beautiful  spot,  and  is  apparently  that 
celebrated  in  the  passa^^e  of  Ovid 
{Ar.  Am.,  iii.  687),  beginmng — 

"  Est  prope  purporeoe  ooUcs  florentts  Hymettl 
Fons  saoer,  ct  vlridl  oespite  mollis  humus." 

We  find  accordingly  the  vestiges  of 
several  demi  on  the  slopes  of  Hy* 
mettus  (see  Leake's  'Demi,'  §  2). 
Above  the  hamlet  of  Kara  in  a  hol- 
low, just  below  the  highest  summit 
on  the  S.,  is  a  small  convent,  a  con- 
venient resting-place  on  the  ascent. 
Near  this  spot  may  be  observed  traces 
of  the  quarries  of  white  and  grey 
stone  which  was  so  much  worked  by 
the  Romans.  It  appears  from  Pliny 
that  Hymettus  possessed  mines  of 
silver,  and  vestiges  of  some  of  the 
shafts  may  still  be  seen.  All  these 
works  ceased  with  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ;  but  nature  remains  the  same ; 
the  bees  continue  to  extract  its  natural 
riches  from  the  surface  of  Hymettus, 
and  produce  from  the  fragrant  herbs 
of  its  dry  and  scanty  soil  the  excellent 
honey  for  which  the  mountain  was 
anciently  renowned.  Nonnus,  an 
Egyptian  poet,  and  Synesius,  a  bishop 
of  the  Cyrenaica,  have  recorded  the 
fiune  of  the  Attic  honey  in  the  5th 
centy.,  when  little  else  could  be  said 
of  Athens ;  it  is  still  superior  to  that 
of  the  surrounding  provinces  of  Greece, 
and  the  Hymettian  apiaries -are  re- 
puted to  furnish  the  best  in  Attica." — 

The  Grotto  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Hymettus,  near  Bari  (the 
ancient  Anagyrm),  is  described  in 
Rte.8. 

3.  Phyle. — ^The  excursion  to  Phyle 
deserves  to  be  strongly  recommen- 
ded, on  account  of  magnificence  of 
scenery  as  well  as  historical  asso- 
ciations. Phyle  is  situated  about 
12  or  13  m.  N.W.  of  Athens,  near 
the  summit  of  the  most  central  of  the 
three  chief  passes  which  lead  over 
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Mount  Pamea  into  Boeotia.  The 
western  pass  is  that  by  Elensis  and 
EleuthenB,  and  the  eastern  that  by 
Dekelea.  The  excorsion  from  Athens 
to  Phyle  and  back  need  not  occupy 
more  than  7  or  8  hrs.  Or  one  may 
proceed  to  Thebes  by  this  route, 
going  in  a  light  carriage  as  far  as 
the  foot  of  Pames;  but  the  rest  of 
the  journey  must  be  performed  on 
horseback.  From  Phyle  to  Thebes  is 
8  hrs. ;  so  the  traveller  may  ride  by 
this  route  from  Athens  to  Thebes  in 
one  long  day;  but  it  is  better  to 
divide  the  journey  into  two  portions, 
by  sleeping  at  the  Moncutertfy  hidf  an 
hour  from  Phyle,  or  at  the  village  of 
Chassia.  It  is  a  ride  of  5  hrs.  from 
Phyle  to  Marathon  direct^  or  of  9  hrs. 
passing  by  Dekdea.  A  triangular  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  from  Athens; 
the  first  day  to  Marathon ;  the  teoond 
to  l*hyle  (sleeping  at  Ghassia);  re- 
turning to  the  capita]  (or  proceeding 
to  Thebes)  on  the  ihird  day. 

The  road  &om  Athens  passes  north- 
ward of  the  Academy,  crosses  the 
Kephissus,  and  then  passes  at  a  little 
distance  firom  the  village  of  Menidhi, 
which  Leake  believes  to  be  the  site  of 
the  demus  of  Pssnidm  (the  conversion 
of  n  into  M  being  frequent  in  Romaic), 
though  it  is  generaUy  identified  with 
AeJiarrue.  which  stood  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  Hellenic  remains 
f  of  a  m.  to  the  W.  of  Menidhi,  but 
the  exact  position  of  Aoham»  is  not 
known.  The  name  is  feoniliar,  from 
one  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
bearing  the  name  of  Achamians.  It 
was  from  the  woods  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Pames  that  the  Achamians  were 
enabled  to  carry  on  that  trade  in  char- 
coal for  which  they  were  noted,  and 
which  is  now  pursued  bv  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  of  ChoMiaj 
in  the  pass  of  Phyle,  standing  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  demus  Cfuutieis, 
Achamffi  possessed  a  fertile  territory ; 
its  ^pulation  was  warlike;  and  it 
fumished  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  8000  hoplites,  a 
tenth  of  the  infantry  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth. 

Leavine^  the  plain,  the  road  to 
Thebes,  by  Phyle,  enters  a  ragged 


defile;  it  passes  the  village  of 
Chassia^  1^  hr.  from  Phyle;  and, 
as  it  gradually  ascends,  the  scenery 
continues  to  increase  in  wild  beauty. 
Above  Chfissia,  the  first  traces  of  the 
great  care  with  which  this  important 
pass  was  fortified  by  the  Athenians, 
are  the  foundations  of  a  tower  at  the 
junction  of.a  by-road  which  leads  on 
the  ri  to  the  MoMutery  of  the  Triniiy^ 
and  thence  to  Tatoe,  or  Dekelea,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eastem  pass  over 
Mount  Pames  (Bte.  8).  At  a  few 
minutes'  distance  short  of  Phyle,  are 
the  foundations  of  another  ancient 
tower. 

The  castle  of  Phyle  stands  on  a 
precipitous  rock,  which  can  only  be 
approached  by  a  ridge  on  the  eastem 
side ;  a  verv  strong  position,  as  Xeno- 
phon  {HeUen.,  ii.  4)  has  remarked, 
and  which  the  gallant  70  exiles  might 
well  maintain  aeainst  the  assaults 
of  the  forces  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
The  whole  circuit  of  the  ancient  wsdls 
still  remains ;  and,  in  some  places,  is 
of  considerable  height,  with  towers 
and  bastions :  they  are  built  of  very 
regular  masonry,  but  are  tenanted 
only  by  goatherds  with  their  fiocks. 
The  paths  to  the  two  gates  exem- 
plify the  mode  in  which  the  Greeks 
managed  the  approaches  to  their  forti- 
fications, so  as  to  oblige  the  enemy 
to  expose  the  right  side  of  his  body, 
which  was  unprotected  by  the  shield. 
Phyle  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Greece  as  the  place  first  seized  by 
Thrasybulus  and  his  comrades  in 
B.C.  404,  and  from  which  they  com- 
menced the  operations  which  ended  in 
the  restoration  of  liberty  to  Athens. 

**  S^t  of  Freedom !  when  on  Fhyle's  brow 
Thon  sat'st  with  Thraqybuliu  and  his  train. 
Ooad'Bt  thou  forebode  the  diamal  hour  wbicU 
now 

Dims  the  green  beaudcs  of  thine  Attio 
plain? - 

Beyond  Phyle,  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  of  Pames,  and  to  the 
1.  of  the  modem  path,  are  the  ruins  of 
another  fortress,  which  Leake  idea- 
tifieswith  Harma,  The  highest  points 
of  Mount  Pames  lie  between  the 
passes  of  Phyle  and  Dekelea ;  one  of 
the  summits  rises  to  the  height  of  41^3 
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ft.  The  foad  into  BcBotia,  after  passing 
the  W.  of  the  ridge,  descends  into  a 
stony  npland  plain,  whioh  appears 
to  have  been  the  frontier  district  of 
Panactumj  long  a  DebateabU  Land 
between  the  Bceotians  and  the  Athe- 
nians. Thence  the  road  descends  into 
the  plain  of  Boeotia,  across  which  it 
leads  to 
Thebes  (Bte.  4). 

4.  P€U8  of  Daphne,  Eleum,  fto. — 
good  carriage-road,  passing  the  Bota- 
nioal  Gardens  to  the  1.,  leads  from 
Athens  to  Elensis.  The  traveller 
dionld  drive  at  least  to  the  Pats  of 
Daphne ;  so  the  defile  in  Mount  Mgor 
lees,  affording  communication  between 
the  Athenian  and  Eleusinian  plains,  is 
called — perhaps  from  a  grove  of  laurel 
(9d^rn)j  which  may  have  been  a  fea- 
ture of  the  pass.  It  is  the  ancient 
PotkUum.  The  road  from  Athens  crosses 
the  Kephissus  and  the  olive-groves  on 
its  banks,  and  probably  follows  the 
same*  line  aS:  the  ancient  Sacred  Way 
along  which  the  processions  moved  to 
Eleusis,  and  of  wnich  some  traces  are 
visible.  An  insulated  lull,  crowned  by 
a  ch.  of  8t.  Elias,  stands  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  pass  towards  Athens,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  conspicuous  posi- 
tion and  form.  The  puis  itself  is  a 
narrow  rocky  gorge;  it  is  important 
in  a  milita^  point  of  view,  as  it 
fiorms  the  direct  approach  to  Athens 
from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  easily  defensible.  Hence 
there  may  here  be  traced  remains  of 
fortifications  of  varioiis  epochs,  frt)m 
ancient  Hellenic  towers  down  to  the 
rude  breastworks  of  loose  stones  erected 
daring  the  Greek  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Looking  back  from  the 
entrance  of  the  defile,  there  is  the 
finest  view  of  Athens,  its  plain,  and 
the  sorrounding  mountams.  (See 
Bte.  15.) 

At  the  western  extremity  of  a  level 
space  which  forms  the  narrowest  and 
highest  part  of  the  pass,  stands  the 
Mona^ery  of  Daphne,  now  partly  in 
minck  l3oth  the  church  and  the  en- 
dosing  walls  are  built  for  the  most 
part  of  squared  blocks  of  marble,  which 
bad  formed  part  of  some  Hdlenic 


building,  doubtless  the  Temple  of 
Apodo,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Im- 
mured in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  church 
there  were  formerly  three  fluted  Ionic 
columns,  which  were  removed  by  Lord 
Elgin  in  1801 ;  the  capitals  of  these 
columns,  a  base,  and  a  part  of  one  of 
the  shafts,  are  in  the  Bntish  Museum. 
Beyond  the  Temple  of  Apollo  was  a 
Temple  of  Venus,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions remain  at  the  distance  of  less 
than  a  mile  from  Daphne.  Doves  of 
white  marble  have  been  discovered  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks;  and  in  tho 
inscriptions  still  visible  under  the 
niches,  the  words  A<^po^lrn  may 
be  read.  Bemains  may  also  be  ob- 
served of  the  "  wall  of  rude  stones," 
whioh  Pausanias  mentions  as  having 
been  in  front  of  this  temple. 

As  we  descend  the  pass,  a  glorious 
prospect  opens  of  the  ^y  of  Eleiuis, 
which  appears  a  lake,  being  com- 
pletely landlocked  by  the  island  of 
Salaims  and  the  opposite  coasts  and 
mountains.  It  is  a  delightful  excur- 
sion thus  flBkr  from  Athens,  and  from 
here  a  person  on  horseback  may  turn 
to  the  1.  and  reach  the  Piresus,  keeping 
close  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and 
immediately  under  the  slopes  of  Mount 
.Aigaleos.  One  may  thus  pass  by  the 
strait  where  the  battle  of  Balamis  was 
fought,  and  under  the  "rocky  brow" 
identified  by  tradition  with  the  seat  of 
Xerxes  during  the  engagement.  The 
islet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  is 
PtyttaUa,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
Persian  detachment,  there  stationed 
to  destroy  the  Greeks  who,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  driven  on  shore 
on  the  island,  but  which  was  extermi- 
nated by  the  victors. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  pass  of 
Daphne,  the  ancient  Sacred  Way  and 
the  modem  carriage-road  to  Eleusis, 
cross  the  Thriadan  Plain,  so  cxdled 
from  the  demus  of  Thiria,  Close  to  the 
sea,  near  the  end  of  the  defile,  may  be 
observed  the  EheUi,  or  salt-springs, 
whioh  once  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  Eleu- 
sinians,  and  now  turn  a  mill.  Half  a 
mile  beyond  the  Bheiti  was  the  Tomb 
of  Strato,  of  which  some  ruins  still  re- 
main. "Among  the  many  beautiful 
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bays  whioh  adoni  the  winding  ehores 
of  Greece,  there  is  none  more  remark- 
able than  that  of  Eleusis.  Formed  on 
the  eastern,  northern,  and  western 
sides  hj  a  noble  sweep  of  the  Attic 
coast,  it  is  closed  on  the  S.  by  the  nor- 
thern shore  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 
which  being  separated  only  horn  the 
mainland  at  either  end  by  a  narrow 
tortuous  channel,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  continuation  of  the  mountains 
of  Attica  which  surround  the  other 
sides  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  thus 
the  Bay  in  every  direction  resembles 
a  beautiful  lake.  For  modem  pur- 
poses, however,  the  Bay  of  Salamis  is 
more  useful  as  a  harbour/' — Leake. 
The  island  of  Salamis  is  mostly 
rugged  and  barren,  but  some  parts 
of  it  are  well  suited  for  the  vine  and 
olive,  and  the  honey  is  abundant  and 
excellent.  This  island  has  always  in 
historical  times  been  a  dependency  of 
Attica,  though  it  was  originally  colo- 
nized from  .^Blgina.  Traces  of  the 
ancient  city  may  be  observed  near 
the  modem  Ampdakia.  The  village 
of  Kuluri^  and  one  or  two  small  ham- 
lets, contain  the  present  scanty  popu- 
lation of  the  island  whioh  Homer  re- 
cords to  have  sent  12  ships  to  the 
Trojan  War. 


Eleusiif  the 
is  still  a  consiaeral 


»lace 


very  ancient  city  is  Bupi 
derived  its  name  from 


TU 
to  have 
the  (idvent 
(tKtvcis)  of  Geres,  who,  with  Proser- 
pine, was  worshipped  here  with  annual 
processions  and  the  celebrated  Eleu^ 
finian  Myeterieaj  aaid  to  have  been 
prescribed  by  Geres  herself,  under 
the  following  circumstances: — "Dd- 
metSr  was  inconsolable  at  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  daughter,  but  knew 
not  where  to  look  for  her:  she  wan- 
dered for  nine  days  and  nights  with 
torches  in  search  of  the  lost  maiden. 
.  .  .  She  renounced  Zeus  and  the 
society  of  Olympus,  abstained  from 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  wandered 
on  earth  in  grief  and  fSeisting  until 
her  form  could  no  longer  be  known. 
In  this  condition  she  came  to  Eleusis, 
then  govemed  by  the  Prince  Keleos. 
Sitting  down  by  a  well  at  the  way- 


side in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman, 
she  was  found  by  tiie  daughters  of 
Keleos,  who  came  hither  with  their 
pails  of  brass  for  water.  .  .  .  The 
damsels  prevailed  upon  their  mother, 
Metaneira,  to  receive  her,  and  to 
entrust  her  with  the  nursing  of  the 
young  Ddmophoon,  their  hite-bom 
brother.  The  child  throve  and  grew 
up  like  a  god,  to  the  delight  and 
astonishment  of  his  parents :  she  gave 
him  no  food,  but  anointed  him  tmily 
with  ambrosia,  and  plunged  him  at 
night  in  the  fire  like  a  torch,  where 
he  remained  unbumt  She  would 
have  rendered  him  immortal,  had  she, 
not  been  prevented  by  the  indiscreet 
curiosity  and  alarm  of  Metaneira, 
who  secretly  looked  in  at  night  and 
shrieked  with  horror  at  the  sight  of 
her  child  in  the  fire.  The  indignant 
goddess  now  revealed  her  tme  cha- 
racter to  Montaneira." — GtMb  *  His- 
tory of  Greece,*  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

"Eleusis  was  built  at  the  eastern 
end  of  a  low  rocky  height,  a  mile  in 
length,  which  lies  parallel  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  is  separated  to  the  W.  from 
the  falls  of  Mount  Kerata  by  a  narrow 
branch  of  the  plain.  The  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  hill  was  levelled  arti- 
ficially for  the  reception  of  the  Hierum 
of  Demeter  (Geres)  and  the  other  sacred 
buildings.  Above  these  are  the  ruins 
of  an  Acropolis.  (Gastellum,  quod  et 
imminet,  et  circumdatum  est  templo. — 
Livy,  xxxi.  25.)  A  triangular  space  of 
about  500  yds.  each  side,  lying  between 
the  hill  and  the  shore,  was  occupied 
by  the  town  of  Eleusis.  On  the  eastern 
side,  the  town  wall  is  traced  along  the 
summit  of  an  artificial  embanlmient 
carried  across  the  marshy  groimd  from, 
some  heights  near  the  Hierum,  on  one 
of  which  stands  a  castle  (built  during 
the  middle  ages  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  This  wall,  according  to  a 
common  practice  in  the  nulitary  archi- 
tecture of  the  Greeks,  was  prolonged 
into  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  mole 
sheltering  a  harbour,  which  was  en- 
tirely artificial,  and  was  formed  by 
this  and  two  other  longer  moles  which 
project  about  100  yds.  into  the  sea. 
""here  are  many  remains  of  walls  and 
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buildings  along  the  shoire,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  tiie  town  and  citadel  ; 
Vat  they  are  mere  foundationB,  the 
Hienim  alone  pneerving  any  oonaider- 
able  remaina,**— ■  Leake. 

Upon  approaching  Elensis  from 
Athena,  the  first  canspioaooa  object  is 
a  diU^idated  pavement,  terminating 
in  heaps  of  ruins,  the  remains  of  a 
propyLnmn,  of  very  nearly  the  same 
and  dimensions  as  that  of  the 
AcTopM^  of  Athens.  Before  it,  near 
the  middle  of  a  platform  cut  in  the 
roek,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple, 
40  ft  long  and  20  broad,  which  was 
mdoubtecQy  the  temple  of  ArtemiU 
PropyisBCk  The  peribolns  which  abutted 
on  the  propyl»mn,  fiDrmed  the  exterior 
mdoanreof  the  Hieram.  At  a  distance 
of  50  ft  from  the  propylfflnm  was  the 
Dortii-eastem  angle  of  the  inner  in- 
cloanre,  which  was  in  shape  an  irre- 
gular pentagon.  Its  entrance  was  at 
the  angle  just  mentioned,  where  the 
rock  was  cut  away  both  horizontally 
and  yertically  to  receive  another  pro- 
pylsBom  much  smaller  than  the  former, 
and  which  consisted  of  an  opening 
32  ft.'  wide  between  two  parallel  walls 
of  50  ft.  in  length.  Towards  the  inner 
extremity,  this  opening  was  narrowed 
by  transverse  walls  to  a  gateway  of 
12  fL  in  width.  Near  this  spot  lay, 
until  the  year  1801,  the  colossal  bust 
of  Pentelio  marble,  crowned  with  a 
basket,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the 

CbUc  library  at  Cambridge.  It  has 
m  aapposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the 
ilatne  <^  the  goddess  Geres ;  but  some 
antiquaries  consider  it  to  have  been 
lather  that  of  a  Gistophorus,  serving 
for  some  architectural  decoration,  like 
Ifae  Oaryatides  of  the  Erechtheum. 
The  temple  of  Geres,  designed  by 
Ictinns,  architect  of  the  Puthenon, 
was  the  largest  in  all  Greece.  Its 
site  is  occupied  bjr  tiie  centre  of  the 
Biodem  village,  m  consequence  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  investigate 
the  details  of  the  building.  Eleusis 
has  in  all  ages  been  exposed  to  in- 
imdations  fr<mi  the  (Eleueinian)  Ke- 
jrfiisaaa,  which,  though  dry  during 
aumnier,  is  sometimes  swollen  in  winter 
and  spreads  itself  over  a  large  part  of 
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the  plain.  The  Emperor  Hadrian 
raised  some  embankments  near  Ele- 
usis, of  which  the  mounds  are  visible; 
most  probably  it  is  to  the  same  Emperor 
that  Eleusis  was  indebted  for  a  supply 
of  good  water  by  means  of  the  aque- 
duct, the  ruins  of  which  stretch 
across  the  plain  in  a  north-eastemly 
direction  from  here. 

From  Eleusis  there  is^a  carriage- 
road  to  M egara,  whence  there  are  two 
horse-tracks,  one  along  the  mountain 
ridge,  the  other  near  the  sea,  both  of 
which  lead  to  Corinth  (Btes.  14,  15). 

The  carriage-road  from  Athens  to 
Thebes  leaves  the  sea  at  Eleusis,  and 
mounts,  by  a  very  picturesque  gorge, 
over  Mount  Eithisron— a  continuation 
of  the  range  of  Pames.  The  IDian 
of  Casa  is  a  convenient  resting-place, 
about  2  hours'  journey  from  Eleusis. 
This  pass  from  Attica  into  BoBotia 
was  known  as  the  Three  Heads,  as 
the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  Odk'e 
Heads,  according  to  the  Athenians 
(Herod,  ix.  88).  On  the  Attic  side 
the  defile  was  guarded  by  a  strong 
fortress,  of  which  the  ruins  form  a 
conspicuous  object  on  the  summit  of 
a  height.  They  bear  the  name  of 
Ohyphto-kadro,  or  Oipey  CaeUe,  a 
name  frequently  given  to  such  build- 
ings by  the  Greek  peasants.  These 
remains  were  identified  with  Eleu- 
therm,  but  Leake  believes  Qhyphto- 
kcutro  to  be  the  site  of  (Enoe,  and  that 
Eleutherse  was  situated  at  MyupdUy 
about  4  m.  to  the  S.E. 

From  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  an 
extensive  prospect  over  the  plain  of 
Boeotia.  To  the  left  of  the  northern 
entrance  are  the  ruins  of  Platasa; 
6  or  7  m.  across  the  plain  lies 

Thebes.  {SeeUie.^.) 

5  ^gina.   (See  Rte.  22.) 

6  Marathon.   {See  Rte.  4.) 
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ROUTE  3. 

TOUB  TS  ATTICA.    ATHENS  TO  SUKIOf. 

The  name  of  Attica  ia  probably 
derived  from  Aote  (i>KTij),  as  being 
a  projecting  pemnsala,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  peninsala  of  Mount 
Athos  was  also  called  Acte.  Attica 
would  thus  be  a  corruption  otAeUea 
{Amiefi  for  AKTucfi).  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides 
washed  by  the  sea,  and  its  base  sepa- 
rated from  Boeotia  by  Kithieron  and 
Fames.  Attica  was  divided  bv  the 
ancient  writers  into  4  principal  dis- 
tricts:—!. The  HigMands  (Aiaicp(a), 
the  N.E.  of  the  country,  containing 
the  ranf^e  of  Fames  and  the  little 
plain  of  Marathon.  2.  The  Plain 
{rh  n^9ioy),  including  both  the  plain 
round  Athens,  and  the  plain  round 
Eleusis.  8.  The  Midland  (Mtffiraia\ 
the  undulating  plain  In  the  middle 
of  the  countiT,  oonnded  by  Fente- 
licus  on  the  Is.,  by  Hymettus  on  the 
W.,  and  the  sea  on  the  E.  4.  The 
Seorooast  {TlapaXia),  the  S.  part  of  the 
oountrv,  terminating  in  Sunium.  The 
soil  of  Attica  is  thin,  and  not  vei^ 
fertile.  Little  com  is  grown,  but  it 
produces  olives  and  figs  in  great  per- 
fection. The  abundance  of  wild  flowers 
has  made  the  honey  of  Attica  equally 
famous  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times.  Throughout  the  nmny  vicis- 
situdes of  all  else  around,  tiie  bees  of 
Hymettus  have  retained  their  former 
glory;— 

**Stat  fifftuDA  domdf,  et  avl  nnmeFuitiir 
avomm." 

For  the  topography  of  Attica,  and 
of  the  174  oemt,  or  townships,  into 
which  it  was  divided,  see  Leake's 
'  Demi  of  Attica,'  and  the  article  '  At- 
tica '  in  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  Ana 
Geog.' 
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The  best  mode  of  visiting  the  temple 
on  Cape  Sunium,  and  the  aafest,  i»  to 
proceed  in  the  first  instance  firom  the 
rineus  to  Ergasteria,— as  tbe  works 
of  the  Lauiium  Ore-Smelting  Company 
are  called— by  a  small  steamer  be- 
longing to  the  above-named  Company, 
which  leaves  the  Flrsaus  at  irregular 
intervals,  generally  twice  a  week,  and 
which  carries  passengers.  In  about 
five  hours,  under  ordinary  circom- 
stances,  it  reaches  the  works  of  Ergaa- 
teria,  which  are  about  an  hour  and  ft 
half's  sail  beyond  Cape  Sunium.  This 
flourishing  establishment  sprang  into 
life  in  1865,  and  now  occupies  about 
8,000  souls  in  smelting  the  refuse  of 
the  ancient  lead-mines  of  Laurium. 
The  proportion  of  lead  left  by  the 
ancients  in  the  sooriie  was  nearly  10 
per  cent.,  of  which  about  7  is  now 
extracted ;  the  quantity  of  lead  thus 
exported  in  1869  being  of  the  value 
of  177,0002.  sterling.  This  establish- 
ment owes  its  oriem  to  M.  Koux  of 
Marseilles,  the  resident  manager  being 
M.  Serpieri  of  RiminL  The  proportion 
of  silver  in  the  lead  is  }  per  cent. 
There  are  12  furnaces  at  work  and 
8  engines,  the  smoke  being  conveyed 
by  a  gigantic  conduit  to  a  distance  of 
1850  yards  and  discharged  at  an 
elevation  of  76  feet  The  visitor  can 
flnd  accommodation  at  a  small  hotel, 
and  will  receive  the  utmost  hospitality 
and  kindness  from  the  manager,  if  he 
come  provided  with  suitable  letters  of 
introduction. 

A  railwav  of  6  miles  connects  Er- 
gasteri'a  with  the  old  mines  of  Laurium, 
which  are  situated  amidst  hills  in  a 
forest  of  pines,  and  are  of  the  highest 
interest.  The  pits  excavated  in  the 
rock  are  unsupported  by  pillars,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  descend  into  thetu, 
Ergasteria  may  be  reached  by  carria^ 
from  Athens.  From  hero  horses  may 
be  obtained  for  riding  to  Cape  Sunium ; 
or  it  may  be  reached  on  horseback 
from  Athens  via  Ban,  &c. 

Barty  the  ancient  Anagyrus,  is  12 
m.  from  Athens,  i  an  hour  finom  the 
village,  but  not  to  oe  found  without  a 
^uide,  is  a  natural  subterranean  cave 
in  Mount  Hymettus.  It  is  entered  by 
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a  descent  of  a  few  stone  steps,  from 
which  point  of  access  the  interior  is 
dimly  lighted :  it  is  vaulted  with 
fretted  stone,  and  the  rocky  roof  is 
hung  with  stalactites.  There  are  some 
inscriptions  on  the  rock  near  the  en- 
tranoa  From  one  of  these  we  learn 
that  the  grotto  was  sacred  to  the 
nymphs.  A  similar  inscription  admits 
the  sylyan  Pan  and  the  rural  Graces 
to  a  share  in  the  residence.  The  pas- 
toral ApoUo  is  likewise  united  with 
them  in  another  sentence  of  the  same 
kind.  The  Attic  shepherd,  to  whose 
labour  the  cave  was  indebted  for  its 
simple  furniture,  is  also  mentioned  in 
other  inscriptions  here.  His  figure, 
too,  dressed  in  the  short  shepherd's 
tmiio  (/SflUra),  and  with  a  hammer  and 
<duael  in  luB  hands,  with  which  he 
is  chipping  the  side  of  the  cave,  is 
rudely  somptured  on  its  rocky  wall. 

3  hours  from  Bari,  and  as  f&r  from 
Sunium,  is Ldgrona*  The  country  is 
desolate,  scarcely  any  vestiges  remain- 
ing of  the  towns  and  villages  which 
once  covered  the  soU. »  The  route  was 
the  high  road  from  Athens  to  Lau- 
rium.  By  it  the  silver-ore,  dug  from 
the  Launan  mines  by  the  labour  of 
thousands  of  slaves,  was  carried  to 
the  city,  and  thence  issued  to  circulate 
through  the  civilised  world.  The 
stony  road  is  worn  by  the  tracks  of 
the  wheels  which  then  roUed  along 
it.  This  is  probably  tbe  ancient 
Sphettian  way.  At  Lfigrona  is  a 
small  hamlet 

The  Temple  of  Sunium  is  about  5 
miles  8.  of  L^grona.  Standing  above 
the  shore  on  a  high  rocky  peninsula, 
its  white  Doric  columns  are  visible  at 
a  great  distance  from  sea.  The  choice 
of  this  position  for  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
Athenian  soil  is  most  appropriate, 
''lllinerva  thus  appeared  to  stand  in 
the  vestibule  of  Attica.  The  same 
feeling  which  placed  her  statue  at  the 
gate  of  the  citadel  of  Athens  erected 
her  temple  here." 

Twelve  columns  of  the  temple  and 
a  pilaster  of  the  oella  stOl  stand,  all 

*  Ldgrona  is  probably  a  corrnptlon  tnm 
Aovptoif,  like  £gnpo  from  'Euptvos. 
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surmounted  by  their  architrave.  They 
have  16  flutings. 

The  scholar  will  call  to  mind  on 
this  spot  the  apostrophe  in  the  chorus 
of  SophocW  Aja»i  thus  imitated  by 
Byron: — 

*'PIaoe  me  on  Snninm's  marbled  steep, 

Where  nothing  save  the  waves  and  I 
May  bear  our  matoal  murmurs  sweep ; 
There  swan-like  let  me  sing  and  die  I " 

On  a  hill  to  the  N.£.  of  this  Pen- 
insula  are  extensive  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  building,  probably  the  Templo 
of  Neptune.  Sunium  was  the  prin- 
cipal fortress  of  this  district,  while 
Athens  remained  independent.  After 
that  period  it  sank  into  decay,  and 
few  rdics  now  remain — 

*  Save  where  TrItonJa's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Golonna's  clilT,  and  gleams  along  the  wave." 

In  a  note  to  the  Second  Oanto  of 
*  Ghilde  Harold,'  Lord  Byron  says 
**  In  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Athens 
itself  and  Marathon,  there  is  no  scene 
more  interesting  than  Gape  Golonna. 
To  the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen 
columns  are  an  inexhaustible  soiurce 
of  observation  and  design;  to  the 
philosopher  the  supposed  scene  of 
some  of  Plato's  conversations  will  not 
be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller  will 
be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect  over 

'Isles  that  crown  the  JE^pan  deep/ 

But,  for  an  Englishman,  CJolonna  has 
yet  an  additional  interest,  as  the  actual 
spot  of  Falconer's  *■  Shipwreck.'  Pallaa 
and  Plato  are  forgotten  in  the  recol- 
lection of  Falconer  and  Campbell — 

■  Here  In  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna's  steep, 
The  seaman's  ay  was  heard  along  tbe  deep/ 

This  Temple  of  Minerva  may  be  eeeii 
at  sea  from  a  great  distance.  In  twiy 
journeys  which  I  made,  and  one  voyago 
to  Gape  Golonna,  the  view  from  either 
side  by  land  was  less  striking  than 
the  approach  from  the  isles." 

About  5  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Sunium, 
and  about  1^  m.  from  Ergasteria.  thero 
are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  theatro 
at  ThorieoB,  The  harbour  below,  now 
called  Fort  Mandril  is  an  excellent 
u 
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port  of  refage,  being  sheltered  by  the 
Xonflf  Idand  (Macru),  or  Helena,  (see 
Sect.  m.).  Keratia  ia  6  m.  N.W.  of 
Thoricofl.  Proceeding  in  a  N.E.  di- 
rection, and  leaving  the  village  of 
Markopulo  on  the  1.,  we  reach  Baphtt, 
a  good  harbonr,  the  port  of  the  ancient 
Prasia,  of  which  there  are  some 
alight  vestiges.  It  is  one  honr  far- 
ther to  the  hamlet  of  Bra6nay  the 
ancient  Brawrony  of  which  there  are 
also  remains.  MairkoyuU),  where  there 
is  a  good  sleeping-place,  is  only  1  hr. 
from  Bra($na,  and  is  pla43ed  in  the 
centre  of  the  district,  which  retains 
its  old  name  of  Mesogiea.  Markopnlo 
is  6  hrs.  from  Athens. 


Sect.  n. 


ROUTE  4. 


ATHENS  TO  LAMIA 


(zettun)  by 

i,  DELPHI,  &a 


Athens  to—  Hrs. 

Marathon   7 

Kalentzi   li 

Gapandriti    1} 

Inia   5} 

Skimatari   2 

Thebes    5 

PlatjBa    2 

Leuctra    2 

Hieron  of  the  Mnses  on  Helicon  2 

Zagora    2 

Kutomula   2 

Lebadea    4 

Knpuma  (Ghnrenea^  ..  ..  2 
Scripu  (Orehomenus)    ..  .. 

Back  to  Lebadea— 

Lebadea  to  Ohryso   8i 


Hrs. 

Castri  (Delphi)    1 J 

Araohova   2 

Smnmit  of  Pamassns     ..  ..4^ 

Monastery  of  the  Virgin      . .  4 J 

Haghia  Marina    If 

VeUtza    1 

Dadi   2 

Bndonitza   3 

Polyandrimn  of  the  Greeks  who 

fell  at  Thermopylffi          ..  1 

Thennopylffi    li 

Zeitnn  (Lamia)    2} 

Frem  Athens  to  Marathon  is  about 
2  miles,  or  7  hours.  It  is  possible  to 
\m  to  Marathon  and  return  to  Athena 
in  one  day,  by  taking  a  carriage  out 
to  Kephisia,  whither  horses  can  be 
sent  on.  This  is  the  best  plan.  One 
should  descend  to  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon by  the  village  of  Vrand,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  and  leave  it 
by  the  village  of  MarajQuma^  situated 
fitrther  N.  The  descent  to  Marathon 
by  Yrani  is  much  finer  than  by  the 
village  of  Marathona,  and  at  the  for- 
mer place  a  room  can  be  obtained. 

After  leaving  Kephisia,  the  road  lied 
through  a  hilly  country  to  the  village 
of /Stomota,  5  hrs.  from  Athens.  Hence 
the  road  to  Vrani  (1  hr.)  turns  to  the 
rt  If  the  traveller  prefer  .that  by 
Marathona,  he  descends  by  an  old 
paved  road,  with  the  sea  in  view, 
whence,  crossing  a  rocky  hill,  the 
hamlet  of  Marathona  appears  below, 
by  the  side  of  the  Gharadrus.  In 
front  lies — 

"  The  battle-fleld,  where  PerslA's  victim  horde 
Firet  bow'd  beneath  the  bnmt  of  Hellas' 
BwonL" 

Some  remains  near  Vrand  prebably 
mark  the  site  of  the  demus  of  Mara- 
thon, llie  mountain  behind  the  vil- 
lage commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
plain. 

Upon  the  rt  are  Pentelicus  and  the 
more  distant  summits  of  Attica  towards 
Sunium.  In  front  lies  the  plain,  in- 
tersected by  the  river  Charadrw.  At 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  plain,  towards 
the  sea,  is  the  mound  raised  over  the 
Atiienians  who  fell  in  the  battle 
against  the  Persians.  On  the  lefk 
appears  the  Marathonian  shore,  where 
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the  PersiaBB  landed ;  and  dose  to  the 
shore  is  a  marsh,  where  may  still  be 
fonnd  the  remains  of  trophies  and 
monuments.  Beyond  all  this  is  the 
ae&,  showing  the  station  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  the  distant  headlands  of 
Euboea  and  Attica. 

If  he  enter  the  plain  from  the  N., — 
proceeding  from  Marathona  to  the  rt, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  tra- 
veller arrives  at  Vrarid^  by  which 
Tillage  another  route  from  Athens  de- 
acenoB  into  the  plain  of  Marathon. 

Of  the  monuments  mentioned  by 
Pansanias  as  existing  on  the  plain 
when  he  visited  it,  none  are  now  ex- 
tant ;  but  the  foundations  and  debris 
of  two  buildings,  of  ancient  Greek 
masonry,  form  piles  not  far  distant 
from  the  convent  of  Vrand,  at  the 
foot  of  the  gorge. 

The  Ihmb  of  the  192  Athenians,  who 
fell  in  the  battle,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  but  the  account 
of  Pausanias  is  so  clear  and  decisive 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  this  mound 
being  the  tomb.  No  monument  marks 
the  graves  of  the  Persian  dead. 

The  plain  of  Marathon,  near  to  a 
bav  on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  and 
KMJE,  from  Athens,  is  separated  by 
the  rid^  of  Pentelicus  from  the  city, 
with  which  it  communicated  by  two 
roads,  one  to  the  N.,  and  the  other  to 
the  8.  of  that  mountain.  By  the 
latter  the  Athenian  army  marched 
from  the  city,  and  took  up  a  position 
near  the  8.  extremity  of  the  plain. 
The  bay  of  Marathon,  sheltered  by  a 
projecting  cape  fr*om  the  N.,  affords 
both  deep  water  and  a  shore  conve- 
nient of  access.  We  learn,  too,  from 
Herodotus  that  the  plain  of  Marathon 
was  selected  as  a  landing-place,  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  convenient  spot 
in  Atticafor  cavalry  movements.  The 
plain/'  writes  Mr.  Finlav,  "extends 
in  a  perfect  level  along  this  fine  bay, 
and  is  in  length  about  6  miles,  in 
breadth  never  less  than  1^  mile.  Two 
marshes  bound  the  extremities  of  the 
plain ;  the  southern  is  not  very  large, 
and  is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  great  heats;  but  the  northern, 
which  generally  covers  considerably 
mote  than  a  square  mile,  offers  severed 


parts  which  are  at  all  seasons  impas- 
sable. Both,  however,  leave  a  broad, 
fine,  and  sandy  beach  between  them 
and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupted  flat- 
ness of  the  plain  is  hardly  relieved  by 
a  single  tree;  and  an  amphitheatre 
of  rugged  hills  and  rooky  mountains 
separates  it  from  the  rest  of  Attica.'' 

The  numbers  that  fought  B.O.  490, 
in  this  first  great  victorv  of  opinion 
cannot  be  determined;  but  we  may 
calculate  that  about  10,000  Athenians 
and  Plataaans  routed  and  drove  to 
their  ships  ten  times  their  own  num- 
ber of  Asiatics.  The  loss  of  the 
Persians  is  stated  by  Herodotus  at 
6400,  that  of  the  Greeks  at  192.  The 
Persians  secured  a  safe  re-embarka- 
tion, after  a  desperate  struggle  on  the 
beach. 

From  Marathona  to  Thebes  is  15} 
hrs.  The  road  separates  from  the  one 
leading  to  Athens  at  a  mill  where 
there  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct.  It 
then  ascends  a  part  of  Mount  Pames. 
Along  the  course  of  the  Gharadrus  the 
scenery  is  extremely  wild  and  pictur- 
esque, and  as  the  road  ascends,  it 
assumes  a  bolder  character.  The 
island  of  Eeos,  with  the  opposite 
promontory,  and  the  coast  of  Eubcoa, 
are  now  seen,  and  farther  on  is  a 
widely  extended  prospect  over  the 
Boeotian  plain.  Near  the  highest  part 
of  ihip  route  is  the  village  of 

Kalenizi,  1}  hr.  from  Marathona. 
The  road  descends  hence  to  a  village 
picturesquelv  situated  in  a  valley 
adorned  with  beautiful  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  rocks. 
Thence  through  a  fertile  valley  it 
passes  to  the  village  of 

CapandriU,  3  hrs.  from  Marathona. 
Some  have  believed  (Enoe  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  either  Ealentzi  or 
Gapandriti.  Half  an  hour  farther  we 
enter  a  defile,  and  for  2  hrs.  ride 
along  what  might  be  imagined  to  be 
an  Alpine  pass.  Thence  the  road 
descends  to  the  plain  of  Tttnagra,  in 
which,  3  m.  from  the  sea,  was  the 
city  of  Oropos,  a  name  recalling  to 
English  ears  a  tragedy  in  which,  in 
1870,  our  countrymen  bore  so  noble  a 
L  2 
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part  It  was  £rom  Oropos  that  Mr. 
Herbert,  Mr.  Vyner,  and  Mr.  Lloyd, 
whilst  detained  by  Takos,  dated  the 
letters  which  at  the  time  attracted 
the  83rmpathy  of  Europe. 

A  ride  of  S^.hrs.  fiam  Gapandritl 
brings  the  trayeller  to 

Tnia,  a  village  on  an  eminence.  It 
is  partly  in  ruins,  but  has  a  tower 
and  some  houses.  The  road  continues 
over  the  plain  of  Boeotia,  where  the 
ruins  of  houses,  &c.,  prove  that  this 
was  once  a  populous  district.  At  the 
farther  extremity  one  has  a  noble  view 
of  the  Euripus. 

Skimatari  is  2  hrs.  from  Inia,  or  10| 
from  Marathona.  From  Skimatari  to 
Thebes  is  5  hrs.  One  hr.  after  leaving 
Skimatari,  the  village  of  Bratzi  is  on 
the  1.  Leaving  the  plain  of  Bratzi, 
and  crossing  an  eminence,  the  road 
enters  the  plain  of  Thebes.  Among 
the  surrounding  mountains,  are  Par- 
nassus, Helicon,  and  Kithteron. 

Thebes  is  situated  on  one  of  an  in- 
sulated group  of  hills  having  a  height 
on  every  side  of  it  except  the  N.,  where 
it  looks  towards  the  hiU  of  the  Sphynx. 
It  contains  several  h!uLn8.  Strangely 
as  have  vanished  from  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  Athens  excepted,  the  monu- 
ments of  former  magnificence  and 
civilisation,  from  no  one  have  they 
80  completely  disappeared  as  from 
Thebes.  A  few  scattered  and  dis- 
jointed columns  of  marble  testify  that 
a  city  of  wealth  once  existed  here; 
but  there  is  no  feature  of  an  edifice  of 
older  date  than  a  large  Turkish  tower 
of  patchwork  masonry,  reared  where 
probably  stood  the  Cadmean  citadel, 
or  than  a  ruined  Christian  church, 
which  evidently  robbed  other  build- 
ings of  their  omameuts.  The  Boeotian 
plain,  offering  golden  returns  to  the 
agriculturist,  is  depopulated  and  un- 
cultivated. For  miles  around  Thebes 
no  village  greets  the  eye,  and  the  town 
itself  is  poor.  Dirke  is  the  stream 
on  the  W.,  Itmems  that  on  the  E. 
A  carriage-road,  about  40  m.  long, 
leads  from  here  to  Athens  by  Eleusis, 
through  a  gorge  of  ELithsron.  After 


leaving  the  plain  of  Thebes  this  road 
is  excellent  It  passes  below  the  fiuo 
and  well-preserved  remains  of  the  fort 
of  EleuthersB  (Ghypto  Castro).  It  has 
also  been  completed  from  Thebes  to 
Lebadea,  and  it  is  practicable  to  go 
in  a  carriage  to  that  town.  Another 
interesting  horse-road  from  Thebes  to 
Athens  is  by  Fhyle.  The  isolated 
hill  on  which  the  town  stands  recalls 
the  features  of  the  Cadmean  citadel. 
The  brooks  which  flow  at  its  foot 
were  streams  great  in  history  and 
poetry  when  the  rivers  of  Europe 
and  America  wero  unknown  to  fame. 
From  Thebes  to  Platsea  is  only  6 
m.,  over  uncultivated  plains,  unbroken 
by  hedges  or  divisions.  Plataoa  vras  in 
ruins  2000  years  ago.  when  the  comic 
poet  Posidippus  said  that  all  it  could 
boast  was  "two  temples,  a  portico, 
and  its  glory." 

Plataa  is  2  hrs.  from  Thebes.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  plain  through 
which  the  Asopus  flows,  is  called  Pla- 
tana.  The  Asopus  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Eithaaron.  The  site  of 
Platasa  is  untenanted ;  the  walls  and 
square  towers  may  be  traced  in  all 
their  cirouit,  and  the  Acropolis  is 
very  distinct.  The  masonry  of  tliis 
is  excellent,  and  probably  is  of  the 
date  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  re- 
built the  walls,  and  re-established  the 
city  subsequent  to  its  destruction  by 
the  Thebans  at  the  close  of  the  fam- 
ous siege  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Within  its  area  are  a  few  traces 
of  foundations,  and  several  broken 
columns  of  inferior  dimensions  and 
spurious  architecture.  On  a  declivity 
looking  to  the  westward  aro  several 
tombs  and  sarcophagi,  but  none  of 
much  beauty.  The  position  of  Pla- 
teea  is  on  one  of  the  lowest  slopes 
of  Kithteron,  as  it  sinks  into  tlie 
plain  of  BoBotia;  it  faces  W.N.W. 
looking  towards  Parnassus.  It  com- 
mands a  good  view  over  the  whole  of 
Boeotia,  and  every  manoauvre  in  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  must  have  been 
clearly  seen  by  the  anxious  inhabi- 
tants. Near  Platasa  is  the  village 
of  Kokla,  From  Plataaa  to  Athens  is 
one  day's  journey. 
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To  Leuetra  from  the  rnins  of  Plattea 
is  2  hrs.,  across  the  hills  which  se- 
parate the  plains  of  these  names,  of 
which  the  former  is  celebrated  for  the 
Tictory  obtained  here  by  the  Thebans 
under  Epaminondas  over  a  very  su- 
perior force  of  the  Spartans,  371 
B.O.  The  site  is  marked  by  a  large 
tumulus. 

To  Lebadea  there  are  two  roads 
from  Leuctra,  the  louter  6  hrs.,  the 
upper  10  hrs.  The  lower  road  passes 
by  the  hamlet  of  Erimokcutro,  the  site 
of  ThetpisSy  of  which  there  are  re- 
mains, and  then  fiJls  in  with  the 
high  road  between  Thebes  and  Le- 
badea, along  the  edge  of  the  Gopaio 
lake  and  under  the  jagged  ridge  of 
Helicon.  The  more  picturesque  route 
is  the  upper  one,  oyer  the  ridges  of 
Helicon. 

The  road  lies  along  the  N.E.  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  in  about  2  hrs. 
from  the  site  of  Leuctra  reaches  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  Bt  Nicholas. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
mountain  ridges,  one  small  opening 
alone  presenting  a  view  of  a  tower 
upon  an  eminence  in  front  An  in- 
scription on  a  column  found  in  a 
church  near  this  spot  gives  interest  to 
the  place,  by  proving  it  to  have  been 
the  Fountain  of  Aganippe,  and  the 
famous  Hieron,  or  Sanctuary  of  the 
Muses.  From  the  grove  of  the  Muses 
the  road  descends,  and  crosses  a  rivu- 
let, and  then  ascends  to  the  higher 
parts  of  Helicon.  A  narrow  rugged 
path  leads  to  the  heights  above 
Zagora^  or  Saxsray  whence  the  moun- 
tain has  received  its  modem  appella- 
tion. Here  is  seen  a  part  of  the 
ancient  causeway,  leading  from  Thes- 
piA  to  Lebadea;  the  spot  commands 
a  fine  panoramic  view.  E.  by  N.  is 
the  highest  mountain  of  Euboea ;  SJB. 
by  E.,  Mount  Fames;  &E.,  Mount 
Kith£Bron ;  the  W.  and  6.  parts  are 
concealed  by  Helicon.  The  plain  of 
Lebadea  appears  through  two  gaps. 

Zagora  is  in  a  deep  valley  2  hrs. 
distant  from  the  grove  of  the  Muses. 
A  steep  descent  leads  to  the  village, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
river.  The  lower  part  is  in  the  plain. 


and  above  the  upper  town,  in  a  most 
picturesque  situation,  is  a  Monastery 
of  the  Fanaghia.  Zagora  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  AMcra,  the  resi- 
dence of  Hesiod,  and  is  a  corruption 
of  that  name.  A  conspicuous  Hellenio 
tower  also  marks  the  spot. 

On  leaving  Zagora  the  road  ascends 
to  a  high  point  of  Helicon,  whence 
the  eye  ranges  over  the  plains  of 
Gheeronea,  Lebadea,  and  Orcnomenus, 
and  continues  over  magnificent  scenery 
to  Famassus. 

This  part  of  the  plain  of  Boaotia 
supported  of  old  a  number  of  flourish- 
ing towns,  of  which  four  were  emi- 
nent They  stood  in  a  semi-circular 
curve,  at  nearly  e<}ual  intervals  from 
each  other,  on  rising  grounds  which 
skirt  the  plain.  The  first,  at  the 
N.E.  verge  of  the  plain,  is  Orcho- 
menus;  to  the  W.  of  it  at  the  distance 
of  5  m.,  separated  from  it  by  the  river 
Eephissus,  and  placed  upon  a  steep 
rock  of  gray  granite,  is  the  fortress 
of  Chxronea.  To  the  8.  of  Chieronea, 
at  a  similar  distance,  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  Helicon,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hercyna,  is  the  citadel 
of  Ld)adea,  rising  from  a  precipitous 
cliff,  at  the  eastem  foot  of  which  lies 
the  modem  town.  Fassing  from  this 
to  the  S.E.  for  the  same  number  of 
miles,  and  along  the  roots  of  Helicon, 
we  arrive  at  the  base  of  the  crested 
summit  of  Coronea. 

Having  enjoyed  this  extended  pro- 
spect, the  traveller  will  descend  from 
the  higher  ridges  of  Helicon  tiU  he 
reaches 

Kutomula,  a  village  2  hrs.  distant 
from  Zagora,  and  in  beautiful  scenery. 
Hence  we  descend  towards  the  plain 
by  the  ruins  of  Coronea,  on  an  insu- 
lated hill,  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley 
of  the  Helicon  range.  Here  are  re- 
mains of  a  theatre,  of  a  temple  of  Hera, 
and  of  an  agora.  There  is  a  fine  view 
from  this  hill  over  the  Boeotian  plain. 
Hence  again  descending,  and  passing 
two  bridges  over  small  streams,  Lebc^ 
dea  soon  appears  in  view,  and  having 
crossed  the  base  of  Helicon,  which 
extends  into  the  plain,  we,  in  4  hrs. 
from  Kntomula,  reach 
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LAadeti, — The  ancient  city  stood  on 
an  isolated  hill,  at  the  point  where  the 
valley  of  the  Herkyna  opens  into  the 
plain  of  the  Gopaic  Lake.  This  town, 
before  the  revolution,  was  the  most 
flourishing  of  Northern  Greece,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  1500  houses; 
it  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Berk- 
ynoj  a  fine  mountain-stream.  Higher 
up  the  valley,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Hieron,  or  sanctuary  of 
Tn^honius,  the  river  rushes  with 
great  force  from  the  rocks,  which  here 
contract  the  vallev  into  a  narrow  gorge, 
with  scenery  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  Delphi.  It  is  diflScolt  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  the  2  springs  of  Mnem^ 
and  Leth€;  there  are  either  too  few 
or  too  many  to  answer  exactly  the 
description  of  ancient  writers.  Im- 
mediately on  the  right  of  the  gorge, 
the  rock  is  full  of  vestiges  of  the 
oracle  of  Trophonius,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  a  basin,  now 
overgrown  with  weeds  (like  that  at 
Delphi,  conunonly  oEtUed  the  Pythia's 
bath),  into  which  flows  a  small  spring, 
several  small  niches  in  the  face  of 
the  rook,  a  large  niche  4  feet  high, 
and  2  feet  deep,  and  a  small  natural 
aperture  scarcely  of  sufficient  depth 
to  answer  the  description  in  Pau- 
sanias  of  the  oracular  cave.  This, 
according  to  the  most  reasonable  con- 
jecture, is  yet  to  be  discovered  within 
the  walls  of  the  modem  castle  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  it  may  exist 
choked  up  with  rubbish.  The  whole 
of  the  gorge  is  very  striking,  and  con- 
tains several  natural  caverns  of  some 
size. 

Chtsronea, — The  ruins  of  Gh»ronea 
are  about  6  m.  (2  hrs.)  N.  from  Leba- 
dea.  On  their  site  stands  the  village 
of  Kaprena,  The  theatre  of  Chseronea 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Greece. 
The  coilon  is  excavated  in  the  rock ; 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  marble  cover- 
ing of  the  seats.  The  Acropolis  is 
above  the  theatre,  and  covers  the  top 
of  a  lofty  precipice.  Its  remains  pre- 
sent the  usual  mixture  of  Archaic  and 
more  recent  Hellenic  masonry.  Near 
the  theatre  is  an  aqueduct,  which  sup- 
plied a  beautiful  antique  fountain  with 


5  mouths.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
aqueduct,  near  ihe  theatre,  is  a  sub- 
terranean passage,  appearing  to  go 
under  the  theatre.  Tne  enintnce  is 
like  that  of  a  well,  and  is  12  feet  deep. 
The  passage  was  probably  an  aque- 
duct Near  the  fountain  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  small  temple. 
Ghieronea  was  famous  as  the  birth- 

Elaoe  of  Plutarch,  who  here  spent  the 
iter  years  of  his  life.  Pausanias  men- 
tions that  the  principal  object  of  vene- 
ration in  his  time  was  the  sceptre  of 
Zeus,  once  borne  by  Agamemnon,  and 
which  was  considered  to  be  the  un- 
doubted work  of  the  ^od  Hephtestus, 
or  Vulcan.  Chieronea  is  not  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  it  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  be  one  with  the  Boeotian 
Ame,  which  has  been  identified  by 
others  with  Coronea,  The  town  itself 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  of 
great  importance ;  but  it  has  obtained 
great  celebrity  from  the  battles  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  position 
of  the  town,  commanding  as  it  does 
the  entrance  from  PhoMs  mto  Boeotia, 
naturally  made  it  the  scene  of  military 
operations.  In  b.c.  447,  an  important 
battle,  usually  called  after  Ooronea, 
was  fought  in  the  plain  between  that 
place  and  Chieronea,  bv  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians,  when  uie  former  were 
defeated,  losing  the  supremacy  which 
they  had  previously  exercised  over 
Boeotia.  A  second  and  more  memora- 
ble battle  was  fought  at  Chasronea 
(August  7,  B.C.  338),  when  Philip  of 
Macedon,  by  defeating  the  united 
Athenians  and  Boeotians,  crushed  the 
liberties  of  Greece.  The  lion  de- 
scribed below  is  a  monument  of  this 
battle.  The  third  great  battle  here 
fought  was  that  in  which  Sulla  de- 
feated the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
(B.O.  86),  of  which  engagement  there  is 
a  long  account  in  Plutarch. 

''In  the  village  below  (Chseronea) 
the  little  church  of  the  Panaghia  is 
still  entire,  with  its  white  marble 
throne  described  by  Dod  well,  called  by 
the  learned  of  Capuma  the  throne  of 
Plutarch.  The  dedicatory  inscriptions, 
illustrative  of  the  Egypto-Roman  wor- 
ship of  Osiris,  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly published,  are  also  still  iii 
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their  plaoes  in  the  front  weSl  of  the 
building,  and  on  those  of  the  little 
court  contiguons. 

About  a  mile,  or  little  more,  from 
the  khan,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road  towards  Orchomenos,  is  the  8&- 
pulekre  of  the  Boeotians  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Choronea.  At  the  period 
when  this  district  was  traversed  by 
Leake,  Dodwell,  GeU.,  or  any  previous 
traveller  to  whose  works  I  have  had 
access,  nothing  was  here  visible  but  a 
tumulus.   The  lion,  by  which  Pau- 
ftanias  describes  it  as  having  been  sur- 
mounted, had  completely  disappeared. 
The  moond  of  earth  has  since  been 
excavated,  and  a  colossal  marbie  lion 
discovered  deeply  embedded  in  its 
interior.  This  noble  piece  of  sculpture, 
though  now  strewed  in  detached  masses 
about  the  sides  and  interior  of  the  ex- 
cavation, may  still  be  said  to  exist 
nearly  in  its  original  integrity.   It  is 
evident,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fragments,  that  it  was  composed  from 
the  first  of  more  than  one  block,  al- 
though not  certainly  of  so  many  as  its 
remains  now  exhibit   Some  of  the 
firagments,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  removed.  The  di£ferent  pieces  are 
so  scooped  out  as  to  leave  the  interior 
of  the  figure  hollow,  with  the  twofold 
object,  no  doubt,  of  sparing  material 
and  saving  expense  of  transport.  I 
oould  obtain  no  authentic  information 
as  to  the  period  and  circumstances  of 
this  discovery.   The  story  told  on  the 
spot  vras  lhat  the  celebrated  patriot 
chief  Odysseus,  when  in  occufjation 
of  this  district,  had  observed  a  piece  of 
marble  projecting  from  the  sunmut  of 
the  mound,  which  he  further  remarked, 
when  struck,  produced  a  hollow  sound. 
Supposing,  therefore,  according  to  the 
popular  notion,  that  treasure  might  be 
concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  tumu- 
lus, he  opened  it  up,  and  under  the 
same  impression  broke  the  lion,  which 
at  that  time  was  entire,  into  pieces,  or, 
as  the  tradition  goes,  blew  it  up  with 
gunpowder.   Another  account  is,  that 
the  lion  was  first  discovered  by  that 

Striarch  among  the  present  race  of 
^llenic  archnologers,  the  Austrian 
consul  Gropius,  Odysseus  being  only 
entitled  to  the  oredit  of  having  severed 
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it  in  pieces.  That  the  government, 
during  the  10  years  of  comparative 
tranquillity  the  country  has  now  en- 
joyed, should  have  done  nothing  for 
its  preservation,  is  another  proof  how 
little  the  regeneration  of  Greece  has 
done  for  that  of  her  monuments.  It 
would  appear  that  the  marble,  with 
the  lapse  of  ages,  had  graduallv  em- 
bedded itself  in  the  soft  material  that 
formed  its  base,  so  as  finally  to  have 
sunk,  not  only  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  tumulus,  but,  to  judge  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  excavation,  even  of 
the  plain  itself— a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  effect  of  time  in  concealing  and 
preserving,  as  well  as  in  destroying, 
monuments  of  ancient  art 

"  The  lion  may,  upon  the  wholes  be 
pronounced  the  most  interesting  sepul- 
chral monument  in  Greece,  perhaps  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  only  one  dating  from 
the  better  days  of  Hellas,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  tumulus  of 
Marathon,  the  identity  of  which  is  be- 
yond dispute.  It  is  also  an  ascertained 
specimen  of  the  sculpture  of  the  most 
I^rfect  period  of  Gieek  art  That  it 
records  the  last  decisive  blow  beneath 
which  Hellenic  independence  sunk, 
never  permanently  to  rise  again,  were 
in  itself  a  sufficiently  strong  claim 
on  our  warmest  ffpipathies.  But  the 
mode  in  which  it  records  that  fatal 
event  renders  the  claim  doubly  power- 
ful. For  this  monument  possesses  the 
afiecting  peculiari^  of  being  erected, 
not,  as  usual  with  those  situated  like  it- 
self on  a  fieldof  battle,  to  commemorate 
the  victory,  but  the  misfortune  of  the 
warriors  whose  bodies  repose  in  the 
soQ  beneath — ^the  valour,  not  the  suc- 
cess of  their  struggle  for  liberty.  Th«ie 
claims  are  urged  by  Pausanias  with 
his  usual  dry,  quaint  brevity,  but  with 
much  simple  force  and  pauios.  *  On 
approaching  the  city,'  says  he, '  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Bceotians,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  with  Philip.  It  has  no  inscrip- 
tion, but  the  figure  of  a  lion  is  placed 
upon  it,  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of 
these  men.  The  inscription  has  been 
omitted,  as  I  suppose,  because  the  gods 
had  willed  that  their  fortune  should 
not  be  equal  to  their  prowess  '  {Bceot. 
xL).  The  word  here  rendered  spirit 
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has  no  equivalent  in  onr  language; 
but  it  describes  very  happily  the  ex- 
pression which  the  artist,  with  an 
accurate  perception  of  the  affecting 
speciality  of  the  case,  has  given  to  the 
oountcnance  of  the  aniimd,  and  of 
which,  for  the  reasons  Pausanias  as- 
signs, the  monument  was  to  be  th« 
emblem  rather  than  the  record ;  that 
mixture,  namely,  of  fierceness  and  of 
humiliation,  of  rage,  sorrow,  and 
shame,  which  would  agitate  the  breasts 
of  proud  Hellenic  freemen,  on  being 
constrained,  after  a  determined  strug- 
gle on  a  field  bathed  with  the  blood 
of  their  best  citizens,  to  yield  up  their 
independence  to  the  overwhelming 
power  of  a  foreign  and  semi-barbarous 
enemy.** — *  Col.  Mure's  Tour  in  Greece,' 
1842,  vol.  i.p.218. 

At  a  short  distance  W.  of  Eapuma, 
on  the  road  to  Davlia,  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  of  Panopeus 
(Aghios  Vlasius). 

From  Ghnronea,  the  traveller  may 
proceed  to  DavUa,  the  ancient  Daulis, 
a  village  at  the  £.  foot  of  Parnassus, 
beautifully  situated  amon^  groves  of 
pomegranate.  On  a  hill  atx)ve  it  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  of 
polygonal  masonry,  with  mortar  in 
the  interior  of  the  wall,  which  is  the 
case  with  many  of  these  ancient  works, 
where  it  does  not  appear  between  the 
large  stones  of  the  external  facing. 
Daulis  is  celebrated  in  Mythology  as 
the  scene  of  those  impious  acts,  in 
consequence  of  which  Philomela  was 
changed  into  a  nightingale.  The 
thickets  round  the  modem  village  still 
abound  with  this  **Danlian  bird." 
From  Davlia  a  road  proceeds  along 
the  foot  of  Parnassus  to  Arachova  and 
Delphi ;  but  in  summer  the  former  place 
may  be  reached  by  a  very  fine  moun- 
tain pass.  Commencing  the  ascent 
of  Parnassus  at  Davlia,  the  traveller 
in  about  2  hrs.  enters  a  fine  forest  of 
spruce  firs,  and  passing  the  beautifully 
situated  oonment  of  Jertualem^  the  road 
continues  for  some  way  through  the 
wild  and  picturesque  forest,  and  after- 
wards between  lofty  and  snow-dad 
cliflb  oommanding  a  splendid  view  to 


the  E.  over  the  rich  plains  of  Lebadea 
and  Thebes ;  at  the  top  of  the  pass 
the  road  lies  across  a  small  plain, 
whence  the  descent  commences  to  the 
village  of  Arachova. 

Two  hours'  ride  across  the  plain, 
and  near  the  Copaic  lake,  will  bring 
the  traveller,  following  an  eastern 
direction,  £rom  Kaprena  to  Scrips, 
that  is,  from  the  site  of  Chnronea  to 
the  site  of  the  Boeotian  Orohomenns. 
The  well  and  fountain  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  exist  in  a  monastery  here, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Hieron 
of  the  Graces,  who  chose  Orchomenus 
for  their  residence  in  consequence  of 
this  Sanctuary.  Here  games  were  cele- 
brated in  their  honour.  The  treasury 
of  Minyas  is  a  ruin  close  to  the  monas- 
tery, similar  to  that  at  Mykenos.  A 
tumulus  to  the  E.  is  probably  the  tomb 
of  MinyoB,  There  are  many  consider- 
able and  curious  remains  of  the  Acro- 
polis of  Orchomenus,  of  which  Col. 
Leake  gives  a  plan  and  description. 
The  traveller  who  goes  to  Orchomenus 
ought  not  to  omit  the  much  more  in- 
teresting ruins  of  Abm,  only  about  5 
English  miles  N.  of  Orchomenus.  It 
is  described  in  the  next  Route.  Close 
to  Orchomenus,  the  river  Melas  or 
Mavronero,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  colour  of  its  waters,  issues  from  2 
katabothra,  and  flows  into  the  Copaic 


Travellers  who  wish  to  go  direct  from 
Lebadea  to  ThermopyUe,  and  return 
hence  to  Delphi,  &c.,  will  also  derive 
assistance  frx)m  the  next  Rte.  They 
will  proceed  from  Lebadea  by  Chaero- 
nea,  or  by  OrcJumenue  to  Abse,  about 
5  hrs.  either  way:  thence  by  the 
small  village  of  Foaddno  (Hyampolis) 
i  hour  beyond  Abse,  to  Vrachmdno 
(Elatea),  6  hrs.  from  Abee.  Thence, 
crossing  Mi  Cnemis,  immediately 
beyond  Drachm^no,  the  view  of  Par- 
nassus is  remarkably  fine,  particularly 
to  the  traveller  who  reverses  this  route, 
and  comes  upon  it  first  from  the  north- 
ward. About  7  or  8  hrs.  from  Drach- 
mae is  3fo7o,  and  ThermopyhB  is 
H  or  2  brs.  beyond  it.  (See  next 
Rte.) 
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Turning  his  back  on  the  rich  plain 
of  BoQotia,  and  its  many  ancient  ruins, 
the  traveller  now  proceeds  from  Leba- 
dea  to  Ghryso  in  8^  hrs.  For  3 
hrs.  the  road  lies  along  the  ridge  of 
hills  which  separates  Phokis  from 
Boaotia,  whence  there  is  a  splendid 
riew  of  Parnassus.  The  xoed  then 
descends  into  the  valley,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  foot  of  Parnassus.  On 
the  right  are  two  immense  rocks, 
towering  above  the  road.  On  the  top 
of  the  hiffhest  is  a  remarkable  ruin. 
Thence  the  road  from  Daulis  to  the 
8.W.  leads  along  a  rugged  valley  to- 
wards Delphi,  and  here  &lls  in  with 
another  from  Ambrysos  (JHsUmo)  on 
the  8.  at  a  point  half-way  between 
the  two.  This  place  was  called  (Txfcrr^ 
Ms,  or  the  Divided  Way;  and  the 
TpUi^osy  or  Trijde  Boad,  It  was  often 
crowded  by  the  pilgrims  and  wor- 
shippers on  their  way  to  Delphi,  and 
the  narrowness  and  difficulty  of  the 
path  make  it  the  apt  scene  of  such  a 
collision  as  that  of  CEdipus  and  his 
father.  In  short,  this  spot  agrees  in 
all  respects  with  the  description  in 
Pausanias,  of  the  place  where  CEkiipus 
slew  his  father,  which  happened  on 
a  spot  where  the  roads  from  Daulis, 
Ambrysos,  and  Delphi  met,  just  -be- 
fore entering  the  defile  of  Parnassus 
called  Schiste. 

The  pass  of  Schiste  between  lofty 
precipices  begins  the  ascent  to  Par- 
nassus. The  remains  of  the  Via 
Sacra  are  seen  in  some  places.  Very 
high  in  the  lock  are  several  caverns 
in  the  defile.  At  6  hrs.'  distance  from 
Lebadea  the  road  begins  to  descend. 
Precipices  are  on  all  sides,  except 
where  the  view  extends  through  val- 
leys and  broken  clifis  towards  Delphi. 

Chryto.   See  Bte.  13. 

The  mountain  pass  from  Ghryso 
along  the  W.  side  of  Parnassus,  by 
Sal^M  to  Gravia,  presents  some 
grand  scenery;  it  occupies  almost  4 
hours.  From  Giavia  the  traveller 
may  proceed  to  Thermopylie,  or  by 
Dadi  to  Lebadea.  This  route  is  the 
shortest  way  from  Lamia  to  Delphi 
and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Leaving 
Lamia  in  the  morning,  the  traveller 


can  cross  the  plain  of  the  Sperchius, 
and  visit  the  pass  of  Thermopylie  ; 
thence,  retracing  his  steps  for  a  short 
distance,  he  can  cross  the  ridge  oi^' 
(Eta,  by  the  Anopma,  or  path  chosen 
by  the  Persians — and  sleep  the  same 
night  in  the  little  khan  of  Gravia,  in 
Doris.  The  second  day  he  may  pro- 
ceed from  Gravia  along  the  W.  side 
of  Parnassus,  and  through  the  vil- 
lage of  TopcUa  (leaving  Salona  a 
little  to  the  right)  to  Delphi ;  or  he 
mav  pass  through  Salona  to  Galaxidi, 
and  there  embark  for  Patras  or  Yos- 
titza. 

Ghryso  to  DdpfU,  IJ  hr.  Rte. 
13. 

Arachova,  2  hrs.  Bte.  13. 
Arachova  to  the  summit  of  Par- 
noMiM.   Bte.  13. 

From  the  summit  of  Parnassus  to 
the  Monastery  of  the  Virgin  is  4|  hrs. 
This  descent  is  on.  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  subsequently  bears 
to  the  E.  It  is  steep  and  rugged.  The 
Monastery  of  the  Virgin  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  journey  down,  and  is 
beautifully  embowered  in  pine-groves, 
overlooking  the  mountains  of  Locri 
and  DiTopes,  and  the  plains  watered 
by  the  Kephissus. 

From  the  Monastery  of  the  Virgin 
to  Haghia  Marina  is  1}  hr.  The  de- 
scent continues  for  ^  hr.,  and  then 
the  road  lies  along  the  base  of  Pal^ 
nassus. 

From  Haghia  Marina  to  Vditza 
is  1  hr.  The  road  passes  two  large 
pits  with  a  tumulus  on  the  edge,  and 
beyond  them  is  the  foundation  of  a 
large  building  constructed  witii  great 
masses  of  stone.  After  passing  a  tor- 
rent, several  sepulchres  are  seen  hewn 
in  the  rock. 

VeUtza  contains  fine  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls  and  towers  of  TiOtorea. 
From  this  place,  which  is  at  tiie  foot 
of  a  precipice  of  Paraassus,  there  is 
a  very  fine  view  of  the  peaks  of  that 
mountain.  Above  the  ruins  of  the 
cit^,  in  the  precipice,  is  a  cavern,  to 
which  the  approach  is  difficult  Here 
torrents  sometimes  rush  down.  The 
remains  of  the  Agora,  a  square  struo- 
L  3 
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true  built  in  the  Cyclopean  style,  are 
to  be  seen.  At  the  distance  of  80 
stadia  from  the  dty  was  the  temple 
of  Esculapius,  and  40  stadia  from  the 
temple  was  a  Peribolus,  containing 
an  Adytum  sacred  to  Isis.  The  Ti- 
thoreans  held  a  yemal  and  autumnal 
solemnilr  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
where  the  yictims  were  swathed  in 
folds  of  linen  in  the  Egyptian  fia^hion. 
Other  authorities,  howeyer,  place  Neon 
here.  Neon  is  identified  by  some 
writers  with  a  paleohastron  about  1 
hour  from  VeUtsta. 

From  Yelitza  to  Dadi  is  2  hrs. 
The  road  turns  N.W.  by  N.,  and 
crosses  a  torrent  by  a  bridge,  after- 
wards a  foot  of  Parnassus,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  plain,  and  then  another 
stream.  On  a  hill  beyond  the  village 
are  ancient  walls  of  Gyolopean  arcm- 
tecture ;  one  of  the  mural  turrets  is 
still  standing.  These  are  remains  of 
AmphicUa.  Dadi  is  built  on  terraces 
in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  like  Delphi. 
It  faces  the  plain  of  the  Eephissus 
towards  N.N.E. 

To  BudoniUa  from  Dadi  is  8  hrs. 
The  road  descends  by  an  old  military 
way,  by  an  aqueduct  and  fountain, 
into  the  plain  of  Elatea,  crosses  tiie 
Eephissus,  and  soon  after  traverses 
the  plain,  and  begins  to  ascend  a 
part  of  Mount  CBta.  Several  ruins 
are  seen  in  this  district;  the  road  is 
very  bad  as  it  approaches  the  summit. 
From  the  summit  the  prospect  is 
grand  and  beautiful;  this  was  pro- 
bably the  eminence  called  Gallidro- 
mos.  On  the  right  the  N.W.  pro- 
montory of  Euboea  projects  towards 
the  centre  of  the  picture.  To  the 
left  extend  the  summits  and  shores 
of  Thessaly.  From  this  spot  we  de- 
scend to 

BudoniUa,  where  good  accommoda- 
tion may  be  had,  and  which  is  a 
favourable  head-quarters  for  the  ex- 
ploration  of  Thermopyln.  Below  the 
Castle,  which  must  always  have  been 
an  important  bulwark  in  guarding 
this  passage,  are  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls,  resembling  those  at  Dadi. 


uiza — ThermopylcB.        Sect.  11. 

To  the  Pofyandritm  of  the  Greeks 
who  fell  at  ThermopyliB  is  1  hour's 
journey  from  Bndonitza.  The  road 
is  by  the  ancient  military  way,  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Spartans  under 
Leoniaas,  who  defended  the  defile 
against  Xerxes.  The  whole  of  the 
road  is  a  descent,  but  lies  high  above 
the  marshy  plain.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  trees  and  rare  plants. 
In  a  small  plain  into  which  the  road 
turns  suddenly,  just  as  a  steep  and 
continued  descent  commences  to  the 
narrowest  parts  of  the  straits,  is  the 
Polyandrivm,  or  sepulchral  monument 
of  the  Greeks  who  fell  at  Thermopylsa, 
an  ancient  tumulus  with  the  remains 
of  a  square  pedestal  of  square  blocks  of 
red  marble  breccia,  so  much  decom- 
posed on  its  surfiBMse  as  to  resemble 
grey  lime-stone. 

ThermopyUs,  IJ  hr.  The  descent 
is  very  rapid,  and  the  military  way  is 
frequently  broken  by  torrents.  J  hr. 
from  the  Polyandrium  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  northern  wall 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  It  has  been 
traced  from  the  Malian  Gulf  to  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  a  distance  of  24 
leagues,  forming  a  barrier  to  Hellas, 
excluding  iBtolia,  Acamania,  and 
Thessaly. 

Beyond  the  road  enters  the  bog,  the 
only  passage  over  which  is  by  a  narrow 
paved  causeway.  The  Turkish  barrier 
was  placed  here  upon  a  narrow  stone 
bridge.  This  deep  and  impassable 
morass  extends  towards  the  E.  to  the 
sea;  to  Mount  CEta  towards  the  W. 
The  Therm©,  or  hot  springs,  whence 
this  defile  takes  its  name,  are  at  a 
short  distance  from  this  bridge.  They 
issue  from  2  mouths  at  the  foot  of  the 
limestone  precipices  of  €E2ta.  They 
were  sacred  to  Hercules,  and  are  half- 
way between  Budenitza  and  Thermo- 
pylffi.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
is  111°  of  Fahrenheit  at  the  mouth  of 
the  spring.  It  is  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid,  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur, 
and  is  very  transparent.  The  ground 
round  the  springs  yields  a  hollow 
sound  like  the  solfatara  at  Naples. 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  pass,  close  to  a 
pool  from  Hie  hot  springs,  is  a  mound. 
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probably  that  to  which  the  SpartanB 
finally  retreated,  and  on  whion  they 
were  Jdlled:  from  this  the  localities 
of  the  pass  are  easily  traced.  The 
AnopMCL,  or  upper  path,  by  which 
the  PersianB  tamed  the  flank  of  the 
Ozeeka,  is  on  the  monntains  aboye. 

Zeiivn,  or  Lamia,  is  2^  hrs.  from 
Thermopylffi.  The  defile  continues  for 
some  distance  from  the  springs,  and 
then  the  road  turns  off  across  the  plain 
to  Zeitun.  The  pavement  in  many 
places  marks  the  route  of  Leonidas  in 
his  attack  upon  the  Persian  camp, 
when  he  ventured  out  of  the  deme 
the  ni^ht  before  his  defeat  The  Sper- 
chius  18  the  chief  river  in  the  plain. 
The  marshy  air  of  Thermopyl»  is  un- 
wholesome, but  the  soenerv  is  some  of 
the  best  wooded  and  most  beautiful  in 
Greece,  and  the  associations  connected 
with  the  locality  ofier  inducements  to 
the  traveler  to  visit  the  spot  The 
road  to  Zeitun  lies  over  the  swampy 
plain  of  Trachinia,  intersected  by  the 
Bperchius,  the  valley  of  which  river 
is  60  miles  long,  formed  by  the  nearly 
parallel  chains  of  CEia  and  Othrys, 
both  ofishoots  of  Pindus.  To  the 
Deity  of  this  river  AchUles  vowed  his 
hair,  if  he  should  live  to  revisit  his 
country.  The  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
the  woes  of  Dejanira,  add  interest  to 
this  scenery.  The  funeral  pyre  of 
Hercules  was  on  the  peak  of  CEtci, 
and,  beneath,  his  Spartan  progeny 
fought  at  Thermopyls.  Here  too  the 
Amphictyonic  council  met  at  the  gates 
of  Greece.  The  pass,  unconquered  by 
man,  has  been  conquered  by  nature, 
and  is  now  no  longer  of  much  mili- 
tary importance.  The  defile  of  a  few 
yards  has  been  widened  into  a  swampy 
plain  from  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
Sperohius  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Malian  Gulf. 

Lamui,  or  ZeUun,  ia  seated  on  a 
hill  to  the  N.  of  the  Tzachinian  plain, 
and  at  a  short  distemce  from  the 
Malian  Gulf.  An  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Lamia  to  the  next  border 
town,  which  is  called  variously  bv  its 
Turkish  name  of  Fairadjikt  and  its 
Greek  names  of  Nedpatra  and  Hypata, 
It  is  only  3  his.  from  Lamia ;  so  the 
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exouzsion  may  be  made  in  one  day, 
returning  to  Lamia;  or  one  may 
reach  by  this  route  the  shores  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  or  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  CcuparUi  is  10  hrs.  from 
Nedpatra,  and  Krava$aras  is  1  day's 
journey  further  (Route  16).  Nedpatra 
is  finely  situated  under  CEta,  and 
looks  out  on  Othrys,  but  it  contains 
very  slight  remains  of  antiquity.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  a  town  of  the 
district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.  and 
derives  its  only  interest  from  having 
been  the  centre  of  the  military  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  b.c.  323  by  the 
confederate  Greeks  against  Antipater 
— ^the  so-called  Lamian  war.  The  only 
remains  of  anti(^uitv  are  some  pieces 
of  anci^t  wall  m  the  masonry  of  the 
Gastle.  Lamia  has  been  compared  to 
Athens,  with  its  rambling  old  castle,  or 
acropolis,  above,  and  its  PirsBUs  at 
StyUdhaj  next  the  ancient  PhUora^  on 
the  shore  below.  There  is  a  fine  view 
from  the  Castle;  and  several  good 
houses  have  been  erected  of  late  years 
in  the  town.  The  frontier  of  Turkey 
is  only  2  hrs.  to  the  N.,  and  there  is 
always  a  garrison  of  200  or  300 
soldiers  at  Lamia  to  repress  the  rob- 
bers who  infest  the  boundary  line. 
It  is  2  days'  journey  from  Liunia  to 
Larissa. 


ROUTE  5. 

THEBMOFTLS  TO  t.toatoa 

is  3  da^'  journey.  The  road  lies  along 
the  plain,  within  sight  of  the  sea,  for 
about  2  hrs.;  there  is  good  riding 
when  you  airiveatthe  little  village  of 
Molo,  where  there  is  a  decent  jkAon, 
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with  mud  walls.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  traversed  is  such,  that  in  some 
places  a  raised  road  has  been  con- 
structed aboye  the  marshes.  Seyeral 
streams  are  crossed,  running  down 
from  the  heights  of  CEta,  which  have 
materially  altered  the  features  of  the 
ground,  and  especially  the  coast,  by 
forming  long  alluvial  beds  running 
into  the  sea.  It  would  be  difOcult 
now  to  guard  the  pass  against  a  force 
so  much  superior  as  the  Persians  wore 
to  the  Oreeln,  though  another  noble 
stand  was  made  in  it  during  the  revolu- 
tion against  the  Turks. 

From  Molo  to  Drachmdno,  the  site 
of  ancient  Elatea,  is  a  ride  of  8  hrs. 
During  the  first  part,  the  road  gra- 
dually leaves  the  sea,  rising  to  the 
hills;  it  then  ascends  a  long  valley, 
and  winds  over  a  bleak  hill.  From 
the  summit  is  a  noble  view  of  the  ex- 
tended plain  of  the  Kephissus,  backed 
by  the  dark  heights  of  Parnassus, 
here  seen  rising,  unbroken  by  inter- 
vening hills,  directly  out  of  the  plain 
of  BcBotia.  The  top  is  clothed  in 
deep  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  village  of  DrcuSim&no  con- 
tains a  khan,  with  some  appearance  of 
comfort  Hence  there  are  two  roads 
to  Lebadea:  the  shorter  and  more 
direct  passes  through  Chxronea;  the 
other,  answering  to  the  Sptiy^  SSos 
of  Pausanias,  leads  by  the  ruins  of 
Hyampolit  and  Abas  to  Scripu  (Orcho- 
menus).  This  latter  road  runs  alon^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  bound 
the  plain  of  BoBotia  on  the  1.,  and 
being  unfrequented,  it  re<juires  some 
attention  to  trace  it.  The  little  village 
of  Vogddno  occupies  the  site  of  Hyam- 
pdlis;  the  ruins  lie  on  a  hill  about 
i  m.  N.E.  of  the  village,  where  the 
r.inge  ends  in  the  shape  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, at  the  junction  of  3  valleys. 
Pausanias  mentions  as  a  curious  ftust, 
that  the  city  was  possessed  of  one 
source  of  water  only,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  resort. 
This  perhaps  may  be  traced  in  a  very 
copious  spring,  which  supplies  the 
village  of  Yogd^o:  it  is  a  little  to 
the  W.,  down  the  hill:  there  are 
lany  large  blocks  of  squared  stones 


lying  about  it.  In  order  to  see  the 
ruins  of  Ahm,  we  pass  the  village  of 
Ex4ircho,  which  lies  about  2  m.  across 
the  valley,  on  the  1.  within  sight.  A 
little  S.  of  it  are  2  lines  of  polygonal 
wall,  which  unite  on  the  N.  side,  the 
higher  passing  down  the  hill  until  it 
meets  the  lower.  There  are  8  or  4 
gates,  2  of  which  were  partly  choked 
up  with  fSedlen  stones ;  a  3rd,  to  which 
the  path  leads,  and  which  is  therefore 
the  first  seen,  is  very  massive,  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  narrowing  consider- 
ably towards  the  top,  and  of  dimi- 
nutive proportions;  for  a  horse  could 
with  difficulty  enter,  and  yet  the  soil 
cannot  have  been  raised  artificially, 
because  the  natural  rock  on  which  the 
town  must  have  been  built  still  pro- 
jects in  sharp  points  close  to  the  gate. 
The  stones  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  not  generally  large,  though  there 
is  one  nearly  14  ft.  in  lenG;th;  they 
are  beautifully  joined,  and  afford  a 
fine  specimen  of  that  kind  of  construc- 
tion. On  the  top  of  the  lower  wall 
was  a  broad  terrace  of  greensward, 
12  or  14  paces  wide,  which  still  exists, 
little  broken  ;  this  is  artificial,  as  the 
natural  hill  is  steep.  On  either  side 
of  this  gate  the  wall  projected,  and  on 
one  side  formed  a  square  tower.  On 
the  summit  is  a  flat  space  sufficient 
for  a  small  temple :  but  Pausanias  is 
not  explicit  enough  to  be  a  guide  to 
the  spot  where  the  Oracle  stood, 
which  was  of  such  high  reputation 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes.  The  theatre 
is  entirely  gone,  as  at  Hyampolis. 
The  traveller  should  be  cautioned 
against  attempting  to  cross  the  marsh 
by  a  short  road  to  Scripu,  unless  with 
a  man  of  the  oountrv  to  guide  him, 
otherwise  he  may  be  detained  for 
hours.  The  regular  road  lies  over  the 
top  of  the  hills  on  tlie  rt.  of  the 
marsh,  and  descends  directly  into 
the  village  of  Scripu,  passing  some 
fine  walls  of  a  fort  which  once  crowned 
these  heights.  From  Scripu  to  Le- 
badea the  road  is  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  route. 

N.B.  —  One  has  also  the  choice  of 
proceeding  from  Thermopyl«  to  Chal- 
kis,  a  picturesque  journey  of  3  days, 
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chiefly  along  the  shore  of  the  strait 
of  Enhoaa;  or  from  Thermopylie  to 
Thebes,  also  about  8  days'  journey. 
<.S^  next  Bte.) 
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ROUTE  6, 

THEBM0FYL2B  TO  THKBK8. 

Thermopylffi  to—  Hre. 

Budonitza  2^ 

Architza  8 

Martini  7 

Thebes  ,   ...  10 

Thermopyl»  to  Budonitza,  see 
Bte.  4. 

On  leaving  Budonitza  for  ArehiUay 
the  road  descends  to  the  sea-shore, 
along  which  it  continues  for  many 
hours.  About  half-way  we  pass  the 
MoMgtery  of  C<mgtaiUvne.  The  wooded 
sides  of  Mount  Cnemis  rise  on  the  rt. ; 
on  the  L  are  the  coast  and  mountains 
of  Euboea,  and  the  winding  strait 
which  separates  them  from  the  main- 
land. The  myrtles  grow  with  great 
luxuriance  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
Besides  its  natural  beauties,  there  is 
not  much  to  interest  the  traveller  on 
this  route. 

Architza,  8  his.,  a  considerable  vil- 
lage. Hence  to  the  village  of  Pros- 
kymno  is  5  hrs.,  passing  by  the  teala 
of  Talanday  leavmg  that  town  itself 
about  2  m.  to  tiie  rt  Talanda  derives 
its  name  firom  the  islet  of  Atalanta, 
which  shelters  its  port  Bemains  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Opus  are  found  at 
Kardeniiza,  a  village  1  hr.  S.E. 

The  plain  is  left  soon  after  leaving 
the  •edta,  and  the  road  passes  over 
barren  hills  by  Proskynwo  to 


Martinif  7  hrs.,  a  large  villa^. 
Hence  the  direct  road  to  Thebes  de- 
scends to  the  Copaio  Lake,  and  so  by 
Bohhino  to 
Thebes,  10  hrs.  (Bte.  4.) 


ROUTE  7. 

HABATHON  TO  OHALKI0. 

Marathon  to—  Hrs. 

Site  of  Bhamnus   1^ 

Grammaticos   l\ 

Kalamos   8 

Apostoli   3 

Oropoe  i 

Buins  of  Tanagra   3 

Betum  to  Oropoe   3 

Delisi  (the  site  of  Delium),  7  m. 

from  Oropoe,  a  little  1.  of 

the  road. 

Dramisi   1 

Ghalkis   3 

The  site  of  the  ruins  of  Bhamnus  is 
remarkable:  the  ground  is  covered 
with  clumps  of  lentisk,  and  no  house 
is  visible;  a  long  woody  ridge  runs 
eastward  into  the  sea,  and  on  either 
side  is  a  ravine  parallel  to  it.  On  the 
E.  extremity  of  this  ridge,  on  a  small 
rocky  peninsula,  is  the  site  of  Bham- 
nus. Its  chief  ruins  are  those  of  2 
temples :  they  stand  on  rather  higher 
ground  W.  of  this  peninsula. 

Amon^  the  lentisk-bushes  which 
entangle  the  path  there,  you  are  sud- 
denly surprised  with  the  site  of  a  long 
wall  of  pure  white  marble,  the  bloclra 
of  which,  though  of  irregular  forms, 
are  joined  with  the  most  exquisite 
symmetry.  This  wall  runs  eastward, 
and  meets  another  of  similar  masonry 
abutting  upon  it  nt  right  angles.  They 
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form  2  sideB  of  a  platform.  On  this 
platfonn  are  heaps  of  scattered  frag- 
ments of  columns,  mouldings,  statues, 
and  reliefs,  lying  in  wild  oonfasion. 
The  outlines  of  two  edifices  standing 
nearly  from  N.  to  S.  are  distinctly 
traceable,  which  are  almost  contiguous 
and  nearly,  though  not  quite,  parallel 
to  each  other.  These  two  edifices 
were  temples;  this  terraced  platform 
was  their  riyutvos,  or  sacred  enclosure. 
The  western  of  these  temples,  to  judge 
from  its  diminutiye  size  and  ruder 
architecture,  was  of  much  earlier  date 
than  the  other.  It  consisted  of  a  simple 
cella,  being  constructed  in  antis, 
whereas  the  remains  of  its  neighbour 
show  that  it  possessed  a  double  portico 
and  a  splendid  peristyle.  It  had  12 
columns  on  the  flank,  and  srx  on  each 
baaV—Wordatoorth. 

The  largest  of  these  temples  has 
been  supp(»ed  to  be  that  of  the  Bham- 
nusian  goddess  Nemesis,  and  an  in- 
scription found  here  seems  to  confirm 
the  idea.  It  records  the  dedication 
by  Herodes  Atticus  of  a  statue  of  one 
of  his  adopted  children  to  the  goddess 
Nemesis. 

But  both  these  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Nemesis,  ana  it  is  probable 
that  the  former  temple  was  in  ruins 
before  the  latter  was  erected ;  at  what 
period  it  was  destroyed,  or  by  whom, 
is  uncertain.  The  remains  of  Rham- 
nuB  are  considerable.  The  W.  gate  is 
fianked  by  towers,  and  the  S.  wall, 
extending  towards  the  sea,  is  well 
preserved,  and  about  20  ft.  high.  The 
part  of  the  town  bordering  on  the  sea 
IS  rendered  very  strong  by  its  position 
on  the  edge  of  perpendiculaf  rocks. 
The  beau^  of  its  site  and  natural 
features  is  enhanced  by  the  interest 
attached  to  the  spot.  Standing  on 
this  knoll,  among  weJls  and  towers 
grey  with  a^,  with  the  sea  behind 
you,  and  Attica  before,  you  look  up  a 
woody  glen,  where,  on  a  platform  like 
a  natural  basement,  the  temples  stood, 
of  which  the  ruined  walls,  of  sinning 
marble,  show  so  fiurly  to  the  eye 
through  the  veil  of  green  shade  tliat 
screens  them.  This  was  the  birth- 
place of  AntiphOy  the  master  of 
Thuoydides. 


ikon  to  Chdlkia.  Sect.  11. 

GrammaUeoBf  1^  hr.,  is  an  Albanian 
village.  The  route  now  lies  over  a 
mountain  tract,  near  the  tops  of 
Mount  Vamawi  (Barnabas).  Hence 
is  a  magnificent  view  extending  W. 
over  the  highest  ridge  of  Fames,  with 
a  glimpfiNB  of  the  Saronic  GuLt  6. 
are  the  nigh  peaks  of  Brilessus.  Be- 
neath, on  the  rt.,  is  the  strait  of 
Euboea.  The  sur&oe  of  the  hills  is 
here  and  there  clothed  with  shrubs, 
but  there  is  no  large  timber. 

We  descend  by  a  route  broken  into 
frequent  ravines  by  the  torrents  which 
flow  from  the  higher  summits. 

KalamoSt  3  hrs.,  is  on  the  heights 
above  the  sea,  in  face  of  the  deep 
of  AUveri  in  Eubcea.  From  the 
above  the  town  is  a  flne  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Leaving 
Kalamos  we  descend  by  a  bad  road  to 
the  Charadraj  or  torrent  which  comes 
from  the  summit  of  Fames.  There 
are  many  remains  of  antiquity  here, 
and  some  inscriptions  have  fixed  this 
spot  as  the  site  of  the  temple  ofAmphi- 
araue.  Hence  we  descend  through  a 
gorge  in  the  hills  by  a  gradual  slope. 
To  L,  in  a  lofty  situation,  is  the  village 
of  Markop<mlo8f  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  village  of  the 
same  name  in  the  central  district  of 
Attica.  We  now  enter  a  plain  ex- 
tending to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus ; 
and,  crossing  two  large  torrents,  arrive 
at 

AposteU,  3  hrs.  (A7co(  'Air^oroXoi, 
the  Moly  AposUes),  most  probably  the 
site  of  Detphiniunhf  which  was  once 
the  harbour  of  Oropos.  It  is  now  the 
8cala  or  wharf  of  Oropos,  and  the  port 
whence  passengers  embark  for  Euboea. 
Such  was  the  case  also  with  Del- 
phinium. 

**  The  name  itself  of  Apostoli  was,  I 
conceive,  chosen  from  rererence  to  this 
its  maritime  character.  The  vessels 
which  left  its  harbour,  the  voyages 
which  were  here  commenced,  suggested, 
from  the  very  terms  in  the  lajiguage 
by  which  they  were  described,  the 
present  appropriate  dedication  of  the 
place  to  the  Holy  Apostles;  which 
the  piouB  ingenuity,  by  which  the 
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Greek  Ghnroh  has  always  been  dis- 
tingpiiahed,  has  not  allowed  to  be 
sogf^ested  m  yain.'* — Wordiworfh, 

There  are  bnt  few  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity at  Apostoli,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tumulus  with  a  sarcophagus 
near  it 

OropoL  i  hr.  A  village  containing 
about  50  houses,  standing  on  the  lower 
heights  of  the  ridge  of  Markopoulos, 
aboTe  some  gardens  which  extend  to 
the  Asopus.  Some  large  blocks  of 
hewn  stone  are  all  that  remains  of 
the  fortifications  of  a  town  which  was, 
on  account  of  its  site,  so  long  the 
object  of  military  contention  to  its 
powerful  neighbours.  "A  few  muti- 
lated inscriptions  are  all  that  suryives 
of  the  literature  of  a  city  which  for- 
merly occasioned  by  its  misfortunes 
the  mtroduction  of  Greek  philosophy 
into  the  schools  and  palaces  of  Bme. 
— Wordnoorth. 

The  route  from  Qropoe  to  Tanagia 
passes  through  the  yulage  of  Syca- 
minos,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  Alba- 
nians, on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Aaopus :  the  road  turns  L  and  ascends 
the  stream,  here  shaded  by  pines ;  it 
then  descends  into  a  small  plam,  where 
the  Asopus  is  seen  turning  to  the  L 
into  a  woody  chasm  abounding  in 
plane-trees.  It  was  firom  Sycamines 
that  the  brigand  chief,  Aryanitakos, 
on  seeing  the  Greek  troops  in  its 
yicinity,  hurried  his  English  and 
Italian  captiyes  on  the  a&moon  of 
the  21st  of  April,  1870,  and  it  was 
between  this  yiUage  and  Ddlisi  that 
Mr.  Edward  Herbert  and  his  three 
companions  in  misfortune  were  mur- 
dered. 

Thnagra  is  about  10  m.,  from  Qro- 
pos:  its  site  is  on  a  lar^  droular 
hiU,  neither  abrupt  nor  high,  rising 
from  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ampus,  and 
oammunicating  by  a  bridge  with  the 
8.  bank,  where  there  are  also  ancient 
remams.  The  proximity  of  the  city 
to  the  Asopus  is  the  reason  why 
Tanagra  was  styled  the  daughter  of 
that  riyer.  E.  of  the  city  a  torrent 
flows  into  the  Asopus.  A  hill  on  its 
banks  was  saored  to  the  Tanagnrans 


from  the  tradition  which  made  it  the 
birthplace  of  Mercury.  The  yestiges 
of  Tanagra  are  not  yery  considerable, 
and  are  more  remarkable  for  extent 
than  grandeur.  There  are  a  few  rem- 
nants of  nolygonal  masonry,  and  on 
the  S.  side,  a  gate  of  the  city,  the 
lintel  of  which  is  more  than  6  ft  long, 
of  a  single  stone.  little  is  left  of 
the  walls  but  their  foundations,  the 
circuit  of  which  may  be  traced.  The 
ground  is  thickly  strewn  with  frag- 
ments of  earthenware,  which  show 
the  existence  of  a  numerous  popula- 
tion in  former  times.  At  the  K.W. 
comer  of  the  citadel  may  be  traced 
the  outline  of  a  semicircular  building, 
probably  a  theatre,  scooped  out  in  the 
slope  on  which  its  walls  are  built 
There  ib  another  similar  site  in  the 
interior  of  the  city  S.  of  the  aboye- 
mentioned  one. 

In  the  Augustan  age  Thespi»  and 
Tanagra  were  the  only  Bcdotian  towns 
which  were  preserved,  and  Tanagra 
existed  for  a  long  time  under  the 
Boman  sway.  In  tiie  plain  to  the  N. 
are  two  churches,  dedicated  respec- 
tively to  St  Nicholas  and  to  St 
George:  from  the  fragments  of  mar- 
ble, £c.,  inserted  in  their  walls,  they 
appear  to  occupy  the  site  of  old 
temples.  In  the  walls  of  another 
church,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Asopus, 
dedicated  to  St  Theodore,  bmlt  al- 
most entirely  of  ancient  blocks,  is  an 
interesting  mscription.  The  former 
part  of  it  records,  m  eleeiac  verse,  the 
dedication  of  a  statue  by  a  victor  in 
a  gymnastic  contest;  the  latter  is  a 
fr«H^nent  of  an  honorary  decree,  con- 
ferring the  rights  of  citizenship  on  a 
native  of  Athens,  in  consideration  of 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  the  state  of  Tanagra. 

Betum  to  Oropos. 

The  road  again  passes  by  the  village 
of  Suecminos,  and  bears  to  the  L  over 
wild  uncultivated  hills  to 

DeUtL  7  m.,  the  site  of  Delium, 
rendered  fiEanous  by  the  intrepidity  of 
Socrates  and  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country.  It  is  on  rising  ground, 
which  shelves  down  to  the  plain  a 
little  to  the  1.  of  the  read.  By  its 
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position  on  the  S.  verge  of  the  flat 
strip  of  land  which  fringes  the  Eu- 
ripus,  and  is  here  reduced  to  a  narrow 
margin,  it  commanded  this  avenne 
from  Attica  to  Boaotia  along  the  coast, 
and  this  was  probably  the  rea^n  why 
Delium  was  seized  and  fortified  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  port  from  which 
tbey  might  sally  against  their  north- 
em  neighbours.  The  sea  here  makes 
a  reach  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  by 
the  possession  of  the  bay  thus  formed, 
Delium  became  the  em^iorium  of 
Tanagra,  which  was  5  m.  distant 

It  was  on  an  evening  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  that  the  battle  of  Delium 
was  fought ;  it  took  place  at  about  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  village  from 
which  it  was  named.  One  of  these 
sloping  hills  covered  tiie  Boootian 
forces  &om  the  sight  of  their  Athenian 
antagonists.  These  abrupt  gullies, 
channelled  in  the  soil  by  the  autumnal 
rain,  impeded  the  conflict  of  the  two 
armies.  They  a£forded  less  embarrass- 
ment to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  lighter 
troops ;  it  vras  to  their  superiority  in 
this  species  of  force  that  the  Bceotians 
were  mainly  indebted  for  their  victory. 
Their  success  was  complete.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  his  own 
good  genius,  preserved  the  Athenian 
philosopher.  He  seems  to  have  escaped, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  following  the 
bed  of  one  of  these  deep  ravines,  into 
which  the  soil  has  been  ploughed  by 
the  mountain  streams :  ne  returned 
home,  together  with  his  pupil  and  his 
friend,  by  a  particular  road,  which  his 
guardian  spirit  prompted  him  to  take, 
and  which  in  vain  he  recommended  to 
his  other  comrades,  whom  the  enemy 
convinced  too  late  of  their  unhappy 
error." —  Wordnoorth. 

The  road  to  Ghalkis  now  passes  by 
Dramisi^  which  has  been  erroneously 
identifled  with  Delium ;  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  evidence  of  its  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  The 
road  lies  over  a  bare  arable  plain 
parallel  to  iiie  sea,  bounded  W.  by 
low  hills.  It  then  ascends  a  rugged 
mountain;  on  the  summit  are  the 
remains  of  a  ruined  Hellenic  city. 
Descending  thence,  wc  arrive  at  a 
fountain:  the  district  around  is  that 


still  called  Vlike,  or  Avlik^  (AuXtidi). 
The  city  on  the  mountain  above,  of 
which  there  are  still  considerable  re- 
mains, has  been  supposed  to  be  Atdi^ 
and  the  small  port  to  the  S.  the 
port  described  by  Strabo,  as  affording 
a  harbour  for  50  ships.  A  larger 
harbour  begins  S.  of  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  Euripus,  and  spreads  like 
an  unfolded  wing  from  the  side  of 
EubcBa;  it  is  doubtless  the  Port  of 
Aulis,  in  which  the  Greek  fleet  was 
moored  under  Agamemnon.  Here  was 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia. 

We  continue  to  skirt  the  shore,  till 
we  reach  the  famous  bridge  of  the 
Euripus,  about  8  hrs.  from  Dramisi. 
By  means  of  this  bridge  the  Boeo- 
tians blockaded  these  Dardanelles  of 
ancient  Greece  against  their  enemies 
the  Athenians,  thus  locking  the  door 
of  Athenian  commerce.  The  gold  of 
Thasos,  the  horses  of  Thessaly,  the 
timber  of  Macedonia,  and  the  com 
of  Thrace,  were  carried  into  the  Pirasus 
by  this  channel.  This  bridge  was 
built  by  the  Boeotians,  b.c.  410.  From 
this  period  the  tenure  by  Athens  of 
the  best  part  of  Euboea  was  preca- 
rious, and  her  communication  with 
the  northern  markets  dependent  on  the 
amity  of  Boeotia,  or  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  the  open  sea.  Eubcca  waa 
of  vast  importance  to  her  from  its 
position  and  produce.  The  passage  of 
the  Euripus  was  re-opened  to  modem 
commerce  by^  the  Greek  Government 
in  AJ).  1857. 

Passing  thus  rapidly  from  state  to 
state  of  ancient  Greece,  tlie  traveller 
will  be  reminded  of  the  small  size  of 
the  communities  which  have  filled  so 
great  a  space  in  the  world's  atten- 
tion. Hellas  resembled  a  collection 
of  mirrors,  each  having  its  own  sepa- 
rate focus  of  patriotism,  but  all  able 
to  converge  to  one  point,  and,  as  at 
Platiea,  exterminate  a  common  enemy. 
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ROUTE  8. 

ATHENS  TO  CHALKI8  DIBEOT. 

The  most  level  and  easy,  though  a 
circuitons  route  from  Athens  to  Chalkis 
is  through  Lion,  leaving  TatoS  on  the 
I.,  and  CapandriH  on  the  rt.,  to  the 
la^e  Tillage  of  Markopoulo,  where 
there  is  one  of  the  best  khans  in 
Greeca  Thence  we  descend  to  the 
BctUa  of  Oroposj  and  proceed  along 
the  coast  to  Chalkis. 

Another  route  is  hy  the  pats  of 
DekeUay  or  Tatoe : 

Athens  to—  Hra 

Tatoe  5 

Skimitari   7 

Chalkis   3 

At  2  hrs.  from  Athens  we  cross  a 
large  chasm,  in  which  the  greater 
branch  of  the  Kephissus  flows,  and 
which,  a  little  above  this  spot,  takes 
a  sudden  turn  to  the  hills  N.W.  of 
Kephissia.  The  road  now  inclines  E. 
of  K.  over  an  open  plain  covered  with 
heath  and  shiubs.  To  1.  is  Fames 
clothed  with  woods,  which  unites  itself 
witii  the  hills  stretching  to  the  N. 
declivities  of  Pentelicus,  and  which 
form  the  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Athens.  The  road  ascends  these  hills 
for  1|  hr.  to  a  stone  fountain  on  a 
wooden  knoll  called 

Tatoe,  3  hrs.  This  is  the  site  of 
Dekdea,  a  Demus  of  Attica,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  3 
passes  over  Fames;  the  two  others 
being  by  Phyle,  and  by  EUuiherx. 
By  this  pass  Mardonius  retreated  into 
Boeotia  before  the  battle  of  Flatiea, 
and  hy  this  route  com  was  conveyed 
from  Euboea  to  Athens.  In  b.o.  413, 
Dekelea  was  fortified  bv  the  Spartans, 
who  retained  it  till  the  end  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  to  the  great  injury 
and  annoyance  of  ibie  Athenians. 


Hence  is  a  view  of  the  plain  and 
citv  of  Athens,  whence  it  is  distant 
5  hours  N.N.K  On  a  hillock  above 
the  fountain  are  some  remains  of  a 
wall.  A  path  strikes  off  through  the 
hills  E.  to  Oropos,  4  hrs.  distant. 
Leaving  the  fountain,  we  proceed  1  ^ 
hr.  through  the  hills  belonging  to  the 
mountain  anciently  called  Brilessus, 
over  a  precipitous  path  till  we  get  to 
the  N.  of  the  high  range  of  Fames. 
By  the  side  of  a  torrent  is  a  solitary 
church,  whence  the  road  descends 
into  an  extensive  plain.  At  4  hrs. 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the 
K.  of  the  plain,  is  a  ruined  tower; 
to  this  point  the  road  leads,  crossing 
the  Asopus  at  a  ford.  This  may  have 
been  a  castle  of  the  Latin  princes,  or 
a  Turkish  watch-tower.  It  commands 
a  view  of  the  whole  of  Boeotia  K.  of 
Thebes,  and  of  the  windings  of  the 
Asopus. 

Skimitari  J  1}  hr.  from  the  tower; 
the  place  consists  of  80  houses,  5  hrs. 
from  Thebes,  and  3  from  Chalkis. 

Hence  the  road  lies  over  uneven 
downs,  with  a  view  of  the  strait  and 
of  the  hills  of  Euboea.  Approaching 
the  shore  we  turn  1.  to  tiie  village  of 
Vaihy  close  to  the  shore,  and  to  a  bay 
formerly  called  (BaBii),  (the  large  port 
of  Aulis),  firom  which  the  moaem 
village  takes  its  name.  The  very 
rocky  path  now  winds  round  the  small 
port  of  Aulis  (Rte.  7).  Half  an  hour 
from  Vathy  we  double  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  mountain  anciently 
called  Messapius,  and  in  another  half 
hour  arrive  at  the  bridge  over  the 
Euripus.  On  passing  the  Bay  of 
Aulis,  the  scholar  will  call  to  mind 
the  descriptions  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigcnia  in  .^sohylus  and  in  Lu- 
cretius. 

Chalkis  (Bt«.  9). 
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ROUTE  9. 

THXBBS  TO  0HALKI8  (EUBOBA). 
6hT8. 

Quitting  Thebes  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  town,  we  leave  the  fountain  of 
St.  Theodore  to  the  rt.,  and  arrive  in 
an  hour  at  an  ancient  foundation^ 
called  by  the  modem  Thebans,  "  the 
Gates."  A  mile  before  arriving  at 
this  place,  the  road  descends.  A  low 
rooky  hill,  300  or  400  yds.  to  the  left, 
conspicuous  from  its  insulated  position, 
stretches  into  the  plain,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from 
the  foot  of  Hypatus,  or  SiamaJta.  This 
hill  corresponds  with  TewmeuvM^  which 
was  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Chalkis,  in  sight  from  the  walls  of  the 
Oadmeia.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
there  was  at  Teumessus  a  temple  of 
Minerva  Telchinia.  The  roaa  now 
ascends  a  low  ridge,  which  forms  a 
junction  between  Mount  Soro  and  the 
supposed  Teumessus,  and  then  de- 
scends into  the  plain,  which  forms  a 
continuation  of  t^t  of  Thebes. 

The  village  of  Syrtzi  is  1}  m.  to  the 
1.,  and  an  hour  after  8pahide9  is  half 
an  hour  ri ;  2  or  3  m.  rt.  is  a  modem 
ruined  tower  on  a  rocky  height,  which 
conceals  Andritta,  where  are  some 
Hellenic  remains  and  a  source  of 
water. 

The  road  ascends  a  low  root  of 
Hypatos,  and  nassing  some  Hellenic 
foundations,  ana  other  remains,  reaches 
a  fountain.  Above  the  rt.  bonk  of  a 
torrent  which  descends  from  Platanaki, 
a  monastery  on  the  mountain,  are  the 
traces  of  an  ancient  citadel. 

From  the  fountain  the  road  ascends 
a  ridge  of  hills  connected  with  Mount 
Ktypa,  and  leads  through  a  pass  be- 
tween two  peaked  heights,  where  are 
some  lemains  of  a  wall  of  Hellenic 


masonry:  on  the  rt.  are  vestiges  of  a 
similar  wall.  On  the  summit  of  this 
pass,  throiigh  which  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Chalkis  must  always  have 
led,  a  beautiful  view  opens  of  the 
Euripus,  the  town  of  Chalkis,  and  a 
great  part  of  Euboea.  The  road  de- 
scends into  an  open  plain,  intersected 
with  low  rocks,  and  then  passes 
under  the  hill  of  Karcibaba^  along  the 
S.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chalkis,  to 
the  bridge  of  the  Euripus  at  its  E. 
extremity.  There  is  a  small  inn  at 
Chalkis. 


Euboea  and  its  chief  town  were  in 
the  middle  ages  called  Egripo,  a 
corruption  of  KVpiTos;  but  as  every 
place  of  importance  has  now  resumed 
its  ancient  name,  we  have  discarded 
the  modem  appellations  of  Kegropont 
and  Egripo,  and  have  restorea  to  the 
island  its  classical  name^  and  to  the 
town  that  of  Chalkis*  This  island 
was  one  of  the  most  important  posses- 
sions of  Venice :  and  one  of  the  me- 
morials of  its  former  greatness,  di^ 
played  to  this  day  at  St.  Mark's, 
is  the  standard  of  the  kingdom  of 
Negropont  The  capital,  for  many 
years  after  its  reduction  bv  Mahomet 
II.,  was  the  usual  residence,  and 
under  the  immediate  command  of, 
the  Capitan  Pasha,  the  admiral  of  the 
Turkish  fleets.  At  the  present  day, 
Chalkis  is  the  only  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  where  a  few  Ma- 
hommedan  famiLes  remain.  One 
mosque  has  been  reserved  for  their 
use;  the  rest  have  been  converted 
into  churches.  The  fortifications  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  Greece,  are  ruinous ; 
there  are  some  tolerable  houses  in  the 
town. 

The  lion  of  St.  Mark  remains  over 
the  gate  of  the  castle.  Many  of  the 
best  houses  are  of  Venetian  construc- 
tion, and  a  ch.  with  high  pointed 
roof,  square  towers,  and  Gothic  win- 
dows, was  probably  built  by  that 

*  Neffroponte  vnus  fonned  ftxnn  Egrlpo-ponte 
by  the  common  prefix  of  v.*--(rrbF 'Evpcirov 
became  <rrb  Ncypo,  aad  ihbfionU  wna  the  midg« 
over  the  EoripuB. 
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people,  who  possessed  the  plaoe  for 
nearly  three  centuries  before  its  cap- 
tore  by  Mahomet  IL  in  1470.  An 
enoimons  piece  of  ordnance,  like 
those  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  de- 
fends the  approach  to  the  8.  side  of 
the  Castle,  is  the  most  remarkable 
Turkifih  monoment.  The  fortress  is 
a  cofDstmction  of  different  ages,  the 
•qnaie  towers  erected  before  the  in- 
Tention  of  gunpowder  being  mixed 
with  Venetian  bastions  of  antique 
eonstmction,  and  with  Turkish  white- 
washed walls.  In  the  glacis  of  the 
castle  was  the  Turkish  burial-ground, 
beyond  which  is  the  town,  surrounded 
by  walls  in  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
encircling  the  promontory  in  a  semi- 
lunar form.  The  Turks  threw  up 
beyond  these  a  palisadoed  rampart  of 
earth  across  the  isthmus. 

The  only  remains  of  ancient  Ghalkis 
consist  of  fragments  of  white  marble 
in  the  walls  of  the  churches  and 
houses.  Chalkis  has  been  a  place  of 
importance  &om  the  earliest  times. 
It  18  said  to  have  been  founded  by  an 
Ionic  colony  from  Athens ;  but  it  sent 
out  many  colonies  of  its  own.  In 
later  times,  it  was  generally  dependent 
on  Athens. 

The  bay  on  the  N.  side  is  called 
SL  Minaty  that  on  the  8.  Vurko, 
ftotn.  its  shallow  and  muddy  nature ; 
this  latter  bay  communicates,  by  a 
narrow  opening,  with  a  long  win<une 
strait,  extending  4  m.,  to  a  second 
narrow  opening,  where,  on  a  low  point 
of  the  EuboBan  coast,  is  a  tower  on 
the  plain  of  Vanliko,  No  vessels,  ex- 
cept boats,  can  approach  Eubosa  on 
the  S.  side  nearer  than  this  tower.  On 
the  N.  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ap- 
proaching. The  Euripus,  which  is 
properly  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  between  Mount  Earababa  and 
the  Castle  of  Chalkis,  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  b^  a  small  square 
castle  on  a  rock,  with  a  solid  round 
tower  at  the  K.W.  angle.  The  stone 
bridge  from  the  Boeotian  shore,  60  or 
70  n.  long,  extends  to  this  castle; 
while  a  wooden  bridge,  35  ft.  long, 
communicates  from  this  castle  to  the 
gate  of  the  Fortress.  Of  the  castle  on 
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the  rock,  the  round  tower  is  Venetian, 
the  rest  is  of  Turkish  construction. 

The  first  bridge  over  the  Euripus 
was  constructed  in  the  21stjrear  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Durmg  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  G  reat  into 
Asia,  the  Chaloidenses  fortified  the 
bridge  with  towers,  a  wall,  and  gates, 
and  enclosed  a  place  on  tne  Boeotian 
side,  called  Canethtu,  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  their  city,  thus  obtaining  a 
fortified  bridge-hetMi.  Canethus  was 
probably  the  hill  of  Earababa.  The 
oridge  no  longer  existed  140  years 
after,  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Somans  against  Antioi^us,  b.o.  192 ; 
but  it  was  again  thrown  over  the 
Euripus  at  the  time  when  P.  Emilius 
Paulus  passed  that  way,  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  25  years  sub- 
sequently. In  the  reign  of  Justinian 
the  hnage  was  so  much  neglected, 
that  there  was  only  an  oocasioiuLl  com- 
munication by  wooden  planks.  It  is 
under  this  bridge  that  the  extraor- 
dinary changes  of  current  take  nlace 
which  are  fiequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  and  have  puzzled 
modem  taiNifw  (TlaKifpSeois  4v  AhKiios 
r6woiSj  iBsohylus).  The  average  depth 
of  the  water  is  7  or  8  ft ;  at  tmies  the 
current  runs  at  the  rate  of  8  m.  an 
hour,  with  a  fall  under  the  bridge  of 
about  1^  ft.  It  remains  but  a  short 
time  in  a  quiescent  state,  changing 
its  direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
often  several  times  in  the  course  of 
every  24  hrs.  After  changing  its 
course,  the  stream  almost  immediately 
resumes  its  velocity,  which  is  genersdly 
4  or  5  m.  an  hour  either  way.  These 
phenomena  are  now  known  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  as  the  tides. 
The  changes  are  four  each  day .  These 
irregularities  are  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  windings  of  the  Euboic 
Gulf  both  N.  and  8.  of  the  strait 

In  the  plain  near  Chalkis  are  three 
ancient  excavated  cisterns  of  the  usual 
spheroidal  shape.  1^  one  of  them 
appears  a  descent  of  steps  with  an 
arched  passage  cut  througn  the  rock 
into  the  body  of  the  cistern,  which  is 
small  and  not  deep.  It  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  ch.  of  iSSe.  John  Frodro- 
mu$f  and  has  a  scieen  and  altar  of 
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rough  stones.  The  two  other  cisterns 
seem  also  to  have  been  churches,  as 
they  bear  the  names  of  two  saints,  but 
they  are  choked  with  rubbish.  Farther 
S.  are  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  on 
arches,  which  supplied  Chalkis  in  the 
Boman  times.  K*.  of  the  city,  the 
plain  and  a  cultivated  slope  extend 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  as  far 
as  Poilitika,  4  hrs.,  a  village  near  the 
sea.  A  little  beyond  begin  the  great 
clifib,  which  are  so  conspicuous  from 
many  parts  of  Boeotia,  and  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea  for  many  miles. 
S.  of  Glmlkis,  half-way  between  it  and 
the  tower  before  mentioned,  is  a  round 
hill  on  the  shore  called  Kalogheritxa, 
which  commands  a  good  view  of  the 
Euripus  and  the  Euboean  frith  as  far 
N.  as  Lipso,  and  8.  to  a  cape  beyond 
Kalamo.  Immediately  opposite  to  it 
are  the  bay  of  Vathy,  or  larger  port  of 
Aulis,  and  the  smaller  port  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  rocky  peninsula. 
On  the  top  of  Kalogheritza  are  two 
ruined  towers,  perhaps  windmills,  and 
near  them  some  Hellenic  foundations, 
and  an  ancient  column  on  the  ground. 
Inland,  the  height  falls  to  a  plain, 
which  connects  that  of  Ohalkis  with 
the  larger  one  of  Vasiliko,  which  ex- 
tends S.  nearly  to  the  ruins  of  Eretria. 
Towards  the  sea,  the  hill  consists  en- 
tirely of  rock,  in  which  many  sepul- 
chral crypts  have  been  excavated,  and 
stairs  and  niches  have  been  cut.  A 
copious  stream  issues  from  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  and  a  paved  road  leads  along 
the  shore  to  the  plain  of  Vasiliko. 
Possibly  this  hill  may  have  been  the 
site  of  Ldantum :  the  plain  behind 
it,  being  exactly  interposed  between 
those  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  must 
have  been  that  plain  which  was  an 
object  of  such  deadly  contention  be- 
tween the  two  states,  that  a  pillar  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  in  a 
temple  of  Diana  Amaryzia,  7  stadia 
from  Eretria,  on  which  was  an  in- 
scription declaring  that  no  missiles 
should  be  used  in  the  war.  The 
plain  of  Lelantum  is  mentioned  in  the 
Hymn  of  Apollo  as  famed  for  its  vine- 
yards; and  the  plain  behind  Kalo^ 
ghoritza  produces  vines  in  such  abund- 
nnce,  that  a  village  in  the  midst  of  them 


is  called  Ampelia,  It  was  only  in  the 
most  populous  and  opulent  times  that 
Eretria  could  maintain  a  rivalship 
with  Chalkis.  Under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  Chalkis  gave  it  the  superiority 
which  Strabo  remarked,  and  an  in- 
crease of  the  same  causes  has  ended 
in  making  it  the  only  town  of  mag- 
nitude in  Eubcea.  But  the  conse- 
quence of  the  opposite  fate  of  Chalkis 
and  Eretria  is,  that  at  the  former 
hardly  any  vestiges  of  antiquity  re- 
main, whilst  Eretria,  by  means  of  its 
desolation,  has  preserved  sufficient 
remnants  to  confirm  the  former  im- 
portance of  the  city.  The  Eretrians 
were  carried  into  captivity  by  the 
Persians  in  b.c.  490,  just  before -the 
battle  of  Marathon.  The  village  of 
Nea  Eretria  is  on  the  site  of  the  New 
Eretria  built  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the 
ancient  city. 

EubcBa  is  now,  as  formerly,  valuable 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  and  the  quantity  of 
com  with  whidi,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  it  supplies  the  adjacent 
country.  Twenty  for  one  is  mentioned 
as  the  common  return  of  grain.  The 
chief  produce  of  the  island,  however, 
is  wine.  Vallonea,  cotton,  wool,  pitch , 
and  turpentine  are  exported,  but  in 
small  quantities.  The  timber  would 
be  very  valuable  were  there  sufficient 
means  of  exporting  it. 

The  principal  ^aces  in  Eubooa  are, 
besides  Chalkis,  Carystos,  Kumi,  and 
Xerochdri.  Carystos  is  at  the  8.  and 
Kumi  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  is- 
land. The  traveller  must  be  prepared 
for  worse  roads,  poorer  people,  and 
consequently  worse  accommodation 
than  in  the  more  frequented  parts  of 
Greece.  The  great  want  of  population 
prevents  the  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  this  most  fertile  Greek  island. 
Several  Englishmen  and  other  foreign- 
ers have  purchased  estates  here,  and 
have  done  something  towards  improv- 
ing the  agriculture  and  the  condition 
of  the  people. 
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ROUTE  10. 

CHALKIS  TO  OSB06  (EUBCBA). 

The  excursion  from  Chalkis  to 
CarystoB  and  back  will  occupy  nearly 
a  week,  and  the  southern  district  of 
Enboaa  does  not  contain  such  fine 
scenery  as  the  northern.  An  excursion 
may  be  made  across  the  island  to 
Kumi  on  the  eastern  shore,  passing 
over  the  lofty  ridge  of  Delphi  {see  next 
Rte.).  But  the  northern  part  of  £u- 
boea  should  by  no  means  be  omitted. 
The  rte.  to  Chalkis  may  be  advan- 
tageously oontinued  through  the 
northern  half  of  Eubcoa,  and  thence 
across  the  straits  to  ThermopylsB. 
This  rte.  is  so  little  frequented,  that 
few  persons  are  aware  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  scenery.  The  extreme 
richness  of  the  soil,  left  as  it  has  been 
in  great  part  uncultivated  for  centu- 
riefl,  has  produced  trees  of  splendid 
growth,  and  in  great  variety,  as  well 
as  luxuriant  shrubs  and  underwood. 
In  many  parts  the  scenery  resembles 
the  most  beautiftil  parks. 

On  quitting  Chalkis  the  road  lies 
along  tne  sea-coast,  then  crosses  an 
extensive  plain  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  On  tiio  rt.  is  seen  the 
lofty  peak  of  Delphi,  the  highest  in 
the  island,  which  will  have  already 
attracted  attention  long  b^ore  cross- 
ing the  Euripus.  Inaccessible-looking 
cli£G3  rise  on  this  side  of  it,  and  nearer 
are  well-wooded  hills  which  sink 
gradually  into  the  plain.  Com  crops 
come  nearly  down  to  the  sea.  A 
ride  of  8  hrs.  brings  the  traveller 
to 


CagteUaes  (2  or  3  m.  from  the  shore), 
which  consists  of  only  a  few  poor 
houses,  but  affords  shelter  for  the 
night.  About  a  mile  farther  up  the 
plain  is  another  village,  Padkna,  more 
suitable  for  passing  the  night.  From 
Castellaes  the  road  enters  the  moun- 
tains, and  after  the  first  ascent  crosses 
a  valley,  which  runs  far  away  to  the  rt., 
and  resembles  those  of  the  Tyrol  in  its 
lengthiness,  as  well  as  in  the  magni- 
ficent pine-woods  which  clothe  its 
sides.  Here  may  be  said  to  commence 
that  beautiful  and  wild  sceneiy  for 
which  the  island  is  famous.  It  in- 
creases in  beauty  and  grandeur  as  wo 
ascend  the  higher  ranges,  where  tho 
path  becomes  exceedingly  rough.  After 
3|  hrs.  the  traveller  arrives  at  the 
highest  point,  whence  tho  road  de- 
scends to 

Achmet-Agat  2}  hrs.  more.  There 
is  a  fine  view  down  the  valley  over 
the  N.  coast  and  Isle  of  Bkyros.  The 
trees  on  the  N.  side  of  the  range  of 
mountains  exhibit  a  more  luxuriant 
growth;  tho  pines  are  succeeded  by 
oaks  and  ilexes;  under  which  are 
found,  in  more  than  usual  beauty, 
those  flowering  shrubs  which  the  soil 
of  Greece  so  plentifully  produces; 
among  them  the  cystus,  arbutus,  and 
oleander.  Towards  tho  bottom  of  the 
valley,  down  which  the  road  is  carried, 
the  woods  become  more  beautiful ; 
and  before  opening  on  the  plain  of 
Achmet-Aga  there  are  magnificent 
plane-trees  by  the  side  of  a  clear 
stream :  the  woods  abound  with  game. 
The  plain,  with  its  wooded  heights, 
as  well  as  the  romantic  mountains  on 
the  1.,  are  the  property  of  our  country- 
man Mr.  Noel,  who  has  built  a  good 
house  above  the  village,  near  which 
is  a  khauj  whore  travellers  may  pass 
tho  night  (being  9  hrs.  from  Chalkis). 
The  view  in  front  of  the  house  is 
splendid — a  natural  park,  surrounded 
with  rich  foliage,  and  bounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  clothed  with  pine- 
woods.  At  the  back  the  valley  runs 
down  to  the  sea,  a  few  hrs.  distant. 
This  one  spot  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  repay  the  traveller  for  the  toils  of 
the  journey ;  but  the  fine  natural 
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soenery  continues  with  the  road.  It 
is  4  hrs.  hence  to 

Mandianikh,  over  a  continued 
snccession  of  little  hills  and  tbJ- 
leys  with  partial  onltiyation,  and 
tluough  woods  of  the  same  chaiacter ; 
but  two  ranges  of  mountains,  one  on 
either  hand,  shut  out  any  extensive 
view.  Mandianilrk  is  a  wretched  vil- 
lage, built  of  mud  and  faggots.  Far 
better  accommodation  will  be  found 
in  St.  Anne  (Ayla  "Awa^  also  about 
4  hrs.  N.  of  Aehmet^AgcL  Proceeding 
along  the  vale,  the  traveller  must 
beware  of  a  path  which  leads  up  the 
mountains  on  the  1.,  and  would  take 
him  down  to  the  coast.  Should  he 
take  it  he  would  enjoy  &om  the  siun- 
mit  a  fine  view  of  both  the  JSgean 
and  the  Euripus,  and  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Parnassus,  and  might  continue  his 
route  along  the  coast  northwards,  for 
there  is  a  eoatt  road  from  Chalkis. 
One  must,  however,  reckon  on  losing 
an  hour  or  two  during  the  day  in 
finding  the  road,  which  is  occasionally 
ploughed  up,  and  at  best  is  only 
a  mule-track;  the  population  is  so 
scanty,  that  one  or  two  hrs.  frequently 
pass  without  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing inquiries.  Neither  MandlaniTA 
nor  KurkuluSj  which  is  f  of  an  hr. 
beyond  MandianikK,  affords  any  ac- 
commodation but  a  poor  cottage,  where 
men  and  cattle  are  huddled  together, 
and  even  then  a  stranger  stands  a 
good  chance  of  procuring  nothing  for 
man  or  beast— even  eg^,  milk,  or 
bread.  Money  makes  little  impres- 
sion, Tand  the  traveller  must  search 
for  himself.  Proceeding  in  a  N. 
direction  the  path  mounts  a  ridge 
immediately  bevond  Mandianildt,  and 
continues  over  hill  and  dale  through 
the  same  character  of  country  as 
before  for  5^  hrs.,  till  we  reach  the 
village  of 

Kokinimilia,  near  the  summit  of  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which,  running 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  unite  the  two  chains 
before  noticed  as  bounding  the  road 
on  either  side.  The  view  from  this 
spot  is  equalled  by  few  in  Greece  for 
magnificence.  Below  lie  wooded  hills 


and  valleys  terminating  in  a  seacoast 
plain.  Dejaod  are  the  straits  famous 
as  the  scene  of  the  naval  engagements 
of  Artemisium,  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persians  (Herod,  b.  viii) ;  across 
which  is  Thessaly.  Mount  Othrys 
and  other  lofty  summits  appear  on 
the  1.,  and  northward  rises  Pelion, 
with  Ossa  immediately  behind  it,  and 
the  snowy  summit  of  Olympus  in  tho 
distance:  in  clear  weather  Mount 
Aihos  is  visible.  The  coast  for  some 
miles  inland  is  level;  the  land  then 
rises  step  by  step  to  this  point,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  5  hrs.  The  road 
now  descends  through  Xerochori,  the 
ancient  Histiifta,  and  the  principal 
place  in  the  N.  of  the  island,  to 

Or^o$,  a  small  port  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  distant  5}  hrs.  from  the  summit, 
where  a  boat  may  generally  be  found 
to  cross  to  the  mainland.  On  de- 
scending, the  country  opens  out  still 
more  nSh.  and  beautifiu:  the  forest 
trees  are  finer,  and  cultivation  is 
more  general.  The  judas-tree  in  the 
month  of  Mav  is  seen  covered  with 
red  blossom,  the  pink  and  white  cystus 
are  then  in  flower,  and  the  yellow 
broom  and  white  arbutus  give  a  fr^ 
interest  to  the  landsci^.  Vines  and 
figs  grow  wild,  and  the  mulberry 
ripens  with  little  care.  There  is  very 
little  pasture  land,  though  water  is 
much  more  abundant  here  than  in 
Greece.  At  Kokinimilia  travellers 
used  to  diverge  from  the  road  to  find 
their  way  to  KasUmioUssa,  where 
an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Leeves, 
resided  during  the  summer.  The 
spot  occupied  by  his  house  and  the 
road  to  it  are  so  beautiful,  that  this 
route  to  Oreos  was  recommended  in 
preference  to  that  through  Xerodiori, 
which  is  a  poor  town,  and  possesses 
no  inducement  to  tempt  the  traveller. 
But  in  August,  1854,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leeves  were  murdered  by  a  servant 
under  circumstances  of  great  atrocity ; 
and  there  is  no  longer  the  same  temp- 
tation to  their  countrymen  to  diverge 
from  the  more  direct  route. 

The  inhabitants  are  numerous  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  establishment  of  foreigners  on 
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property  bought  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  oompelled  at  the  peace  to  give 
np  the  island  within  a  certain  number 
of  years,  thus  offering  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  land. 

l^e  trayeller  who  embarks  at  Oreoe 
for  the  mainland  had  better  land  at 
SiyUdha,  the  port  of  Lamia,  or  Zeitun 
(Bte.  4).  The  soeneir  of  the  Strait  is 
deUghtfuL  Those  fond  of  boating 
shomd  sail  from  Oreos  round  the 
Pagasssan  Gulf  {Chdf  of  Vcio). 


ROUTE  11. 

0HALKI8  TO  KUMI  (KUBGBA.). 

A  picturesque  excursion  may  be 
made  round  the  southern  end  of 
Mount  Delphi,  or  more  properly  Dir- 
ph^  to  Kumi  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
udand,  returning  to  GhaUds  across 
the  ridge  of  Dirphe. 

Ghalkia  to  Hn. 

Eretria  4 

Aliy^   4 

Kumi   6 

KhanofLotofli   7 

Ohalkis  6 

On  leaving  Ohalkis  the  load  keeps 
at  first  close  to  the  sea-fihore,  then 
strikes  across  a  Talley,  and,  mounting 
a  long  ridge,  descends  to  the  plain  of 
Breiria.  An  insulated  hUl  marks  the 
site  uf  the  ancient  Acropolis.  The 
Tiew  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Oropus 
and  Attica  is  yerv  interesting.  Accom- 
modation can  be  procured  in  the 
modem  village  of  Eretria,  4  hrs.  from 
ChaUds. 

Hence  the  road  chiefly  follows  the 
shore  as  &r  as  AUvSH,  4  hrs.  The 
chain  ol Dirphe  here  falls  into  the  plain, 
which  stretches  towards  the  8.  of  the 
island,  bordered  by  low  bare  hills. 


above  which  rise  the  strongly-defined 
mountains  about  Carwtos.  The  bay 
of  AUvM  runs  deep  inland. 

Hence  the  road  turns  N.E.  through 
fine  valleys  and  gorges  between  the 
ridge  of  Dirphe  and  the  hills  which 
line  the  E.  coast  of  the  island.  At 
length  it  comes  out  on  the  shore,  and 
mounts  a  steep  glen  to 

Kumi,  6  hrs.,  a  large  village,  nearly 
retaining  the  ancient  name  of  Ounue. 
The  population  is  chieflv  seafaring. 

From  Kumi  the  road  leads  W.  over 
hill  and  dale  clothed  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  till  it  reaches  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  of  Dirphe,  whence  is  a 
splendid  view  over  JBuboBa,  with  the 
winding  Euripus  and  the  opposite 
mountains  and  coast  of  the  mainland. 
Hence  the  path  descends  to  the 

Khan  of  LoUmi,  7  hrs.,  in  a  richly- 
wooded  valley.  The  highest  peak  of 
Dirphe  appears  at  intervals,  and  is 
7266  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  planes 
and  oleanders  are  especially  luxuri- 
ant ;  and  there  is  much  fine  scenery 
between  Lotosi  and 

ChdOcis,  6  hrs.  (Rte.  9> 


ROUTE  12. 

OHALKIS  TO  THEBK8.  E7  LtTXISt  AXV 
KOKHINO. 

Ruins  of  Salganeus  ..    ..  1  hr. 

Lekisi   1}  „ 

Kokhino  5}  „ 

Excursion  to  the  Kata- 

IxUihra   1  day. 

Kardhitza  1  hr. 

Sengena  If 

Thebes   2i  „ 
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After  leaving  Ghalkis,  and  croBsine 
the  bridge  over  the  EuripoB,  the  road 
follovrs  the  shore  for  ^  nr.,  and  then, 
leaving  the  road  to  Thebes  on  the  L, 
crosses  the  plain  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  the 
sea  on  the  ri ;  in  ^  an  hr.  we  reach  a 
ruined  ch.,  containing  the  fragment 
of  a  large  column,  wliich  may  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Myca- 
lessia.  There  are  here  a  series  of 
wells,  narrow  and  lined  with  stone,  but 
not  of  great  antiquity.  ^  m.  to  r.  is 
CJiaUth  not  fax  from  the  sea— an  an- 
cient site. 

Scdganeua,  1  hr.  The  remains  of 
this  town  are  just  in  the  angle  where 
the  plain  terminates  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ktypa,  the  ancient  Jfessoptum, 
on  the  side  of  a  small  fort  under  the 
highest  summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
citedel  occupied  a  height  rising  from 
the  shore,  having  a  flat  stunmit  sloping 
S.E.  to  the  sea.  The  sides  of  the  hill 
have  been  partly  shaped  by  art,  and 
fiEioed'with  stone.  The  facing  appears 
on  all  sides  excepting  on  the  N.,  and 
some  remains  of  walls  are  visible  on 
the  crest  of  the  summit 

The  road  ascends  the  cliffs  which 
border  the  shore,  and  passes  oppo- 
site to  the  S.  extremity  of  the  islet 
of  Oaidharonisi  in  the  Euripus.  On 
the  rocks  are  traces  of  chariot-wheels, 
and,  descending  to  the  beach,  we  find 
the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall.  These 
are  vestiges  of  the  ancient  road  from 
Chalkis  to  AtUhedon.  We  soon  after 
enter  on  a  slope,  covered  with  lentisk, 
myrtle»  and  oleander.  At  the  head 
of  the  slope,  just  under  the  steep 
Biunmit  of  the  mountain,  is 

LukUi,  H  hr. — ^Before  reaching  this 
small  village,  an  ancient  foundation, 
cut  in  the  rock,  crosses  the  road,  1.  of 
which  is  a  cbL,  in  which  are  several 
ancient  squared  stones ;  other  remains 
of  an  old  wall  occur  shortly  after. 
1^  m.  distant  from  Lukisi,  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  on  the  sea-shore,  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  ancient 
ArUhedon ;  they  consist  of  traces  of  the 
town-hall,  an  acropolis,  situated  on  a 
small  height  terminating  towards  the 
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sea  in  cliffs,  on  the  fiekce  of  which  large 
pieces  of  the  wall  are  fotmd;  some 
cisterns  between  the  town-wall  and  the 
acropolis,  part  of  the  platform  of  a 
public  building,  34  yds.  long,  founded 
in  the  sea ;  in  the  midst  of  the  fort, 
which  was  defended  by  a  mole  con- 
nected with  the  N.  wall  of  the  town, 
foundations  of  a  similar  work  of 
smaller  dimensions  are  to  be  seen, 
by  the  extremity  of  a  small  sandy 
island  near  the  end  of  the  great  mole. 
The  vestiges  of  antiquity,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Lukisi,  may  bel  those  of  the 
Itm  of  Homer.  Opposite  to  Antho- 
don,  in  Euboea,  is  the  modem  village 
of  Politika. 

The  road  proceeds  past  the  founda- 
tions of  Anthedon,  ana  across  a  torrent 
which  descends  from  Mount  Ktypa, 
and  ascends  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  which  connects  Mount  Ftoum 
with  the  lower  heights  of  Messapium 
above  Lukisi.  This  was  the  road  from 
Anthedon  to  Thebes.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  we  look  down  on  the 
lake  ParaUmni^  and  then  descend 
opposite  to  the  N.E.  end  of  this  lake, 
and,  leaving  it  to  the  rt.,  follow  a 
rugged  path  along  the  last  falls  of 
the  Messapian  ridges.  After  passing 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  road  we  emerge 
into  a  plain  separated  only  by  a  small 
rise  from  the  plain  of  Thebes,  and  in 
i  an  hr.  find  traces  of  an  Hellenic 
town.  The  road  then  ascends  a  rug- 
ged ridge,  whence  there  is  a  splendid 
view:  in  front  are  the  hills  above 
Kardhitza  and  part  of  the  Copaio 
lake ;  over  which  appear  Helioon  and 
Parnassus.  The  road  now  passes  by  a 
modem  fountain  constructed  of  an- 
cient stones,  where  formerly  stood  the 
monastery  of  Palea,  by  which  name 
the  adjacent  summit  of  Mount  Ptoum 
is  still  known. 

KoJchino,  5f  hrs.,  is  a  village  of  some 
50  houses,  which,  as  usual  in  this  part 
of  Greece,  \!onsist  of  one  apartment, 
serving  for  a  stable  and  lodgmg.  The 
people  are  Albanian. 

The  basin  of  the  Gopaic  lake  is 
surrounded  by  mountains,  and,  like 
several  valleys  in  Arcadia,  its  waters 
find  outlets  by  subterranean  channels 
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called  Katabothra,  The  KephissuB 
flows  through  the  Gopaio  lake  in  a 
8.E.  direction,  and  escapes  by  these 
channels.  In  summer  the  lake  al- 
most entirely  disappears,  and  even  in 
-winter  it  is  little  more  than  a  marsh. 
It  is  usually  a  large  yellow  swamp, 
overgrown  with  sedge,  reeds,  and 
canes,  through  which  the  river  can  be 
distinguished  oozing  its  path.  The 
number  of  katabdthm  is  conbiderable, 
but  several  of  them  unite  under  tlie 
mountains;  and  if  we  reckon  their 
number  by  their  separate  outlets,  there 
are  only  four  main  channels.  Of 
these,  three  flow  from  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  lake  into '  the  Euripus,  and 
the  fourth  from  the  southern  side 
of  the  lake  into  lake  HyUca  {Li- 
hen).  The  central  one  of  the  three 
first  is  that  which  carries  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
Kephissus,  and,  after  a  subterranean 
course  of  4  m.,  emerges  into  a  broad 
and  rapid  stream,  flowing  above 
ground  for  about  2  m.,  when  it  joins 
the  sea  at  Larymna. 

The  natural  katabothra  were  not 
sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  in 
great  floods,  and  hence  the  Boeotians 
at  a  very  remote  period  constructed 
two  artificial  tunnels,  of  which  traces 
may  yet  be  observed,  though  they  had 
become  choked  up  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
der  the  Great.  One  ttmnel  runs  from 
the  E.  end  of  the  lake,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  central  one  of  the  three  Kata- 
bdthra  mentioned  above.  The  second 
tunnel  unites  the  lakes  Gopais  and 
Hylica.  History  is  silent  respecting 
the  date  of  execution  of  these  striking 
monuments  of  antiquity.  An  account 
of  them  is  given  by  Forchhammer 
(comp.  Grote,  voL  ii.). 

From  Kokinho  an  excursion  should 
be  made  to  the  Katabdthra  of  the 
Kephis$u8  and  the  ruins  of  Larymna, 
The  traveller  descends  the  rugged  hill 
till  he  regains  the  road  from  Martini 
to  Thebes,  and  then  passes  over  a  small 
plain  at  the  head  oi  the  bay  of  Lake 
Gopais.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  and 
its  sur&ce  is  covered  with  wild  fowl. 
At  the  Ekatabothra  especially  are  found 
great  quantities  of  the  Ciopaio  eels, 
so  renowned  amongst  the  ancients  for 
[Orecoe.] 


their  bulk  and  fatness.  The  road 
now  comes  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
then  descending  the  foot  of  Mount 
Shroponeri,  reaches  in  5  min.  a  great 
cavern,  ^t  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular 
rock  80  ft  high.  It  is  the  entrance 
of  a  low  dark  subterranean  passage, 
112  yds.  long,  through  which  flows  a 
part  of  the  current,  which  rejoins  the 
rest  of  the  river  near  the  8.E.  Kata- 
b<Sthra.  In  summer  this  cavern  is 
dry.  The  S.E.  Katabothra  resembles 
the  cavern  in  outward  appearance, 
being  an  aperture  at  the  foot  of  a 
perpendicular  rock  of  equal  altitude ; 
the  stream  which  enters  here  is  30 
ft.  broad,  and  25  ft.  deep.  A  second 
Katabothra  is  situated,  at  12  min. 
distance,  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of 
the  lake  under  a  perpendicular  cliff, 
lower  than  the  first,  not  being  above 
20  ft.  high;  the  size  of  the  stream 
is  also  smaller.  Close  to  this  is 
the  third  Katabdthra,  at  the  foot 
of  a  rock  50  ft.  high.  Thence  we 
proceed  to  the  emissary  of  the  river 
in  the  valley  of  Lanna,  over  a  stony 
hollow  between  hills :  the  Kephisaus 
pursues  its  subterranean  course  in  the 
same  direction,  as  appears  by  a  line  of 
quadrang^ar  shafts  or  excavations  in 
the  rock,  evidently  made  for  clearing 
the  subterranean  channel,  at  some 
period  when  it  had  been  obstructed. 
At  the  fifteenth  shaft  the  valley  widens, 
and  the  road  to  Larma  follows  the  slope 
and  enters  the  lower  valley  at  the  place 
where  the  river  issues  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice  30  ft.  high,  in  many  small 
streams,  which  unite  and  form  a  river 
40  or  50  ft.  wide,  and  3  or  4  deep, 
flowing  with  great  rapidity  down  the 
vale.  The  road  follows  its  rt  bank  for 
\  hr.,  then,  crossing  a  projection  of 
Mount  Skroponeri,  it  descends  to  an 
old  ch.  and  the  mills  of  Larma,  which 
are  turned  by  a  canal  from  the  river. 
From  the  mills  to  the  head  of  the 
bay  where  the  river  joins  the  Enripua 
is  i  of  an  hour.  From  the  height 
the  river  is  precipitated  over  the 
rocks  for  a  short  distance  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  ruins  of  Larymna  are  situated 
on  a  level  covered  with  bushes  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Larma,  10  minutes 
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left  of  the  mouth  of  the  K6phi88ii& 
They  coDBist  of  the  remains  of  a  small 
fort,  tho  traces  of  the  whole  eircuit  of 
the  wall»  another  wall  along  the  sea,  a 
mole  in  the  sea,  several  fomidations  in 
the  town  and  acropolis,  and  an  oblong 
foundation  of  an  ancient  building. 

Return  to  Eokhino.  N.B.— Ther- 
mopyliB  may  be  reached  in  2  or  3  days 
from  Kokhmo,  passing  by  Martini  and 
TcUandi. 

From  Kokliino  to  Kardhitza  the 
road  passes  along  the  rugged  flanks 
of  Ptoum ;  midway,  a  smsdl  plain  lies 
below  to  tlie  rt.,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain on  the  border  of  tiie  lake;  and 
opposite  to  it  is  an  island  sxurrounded 
by  cliffii,  the  summit  of  which  is  en- 
circled by  an  Hellenic  walL 

Kardhitza,  1  hr.  Hero  are  tho  ruins 
of  Axsnephium,  among  which  are  many 
inscriptions,  particularly  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Qeorge,  which  stands 
within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city. 
Among  other  fragments  of  antiquity 
in  this  church,  are  a  veiy  small  fluted 
Doric  column,  and  two  circular  pedes- 
tals, smaller  above  than  below.  It  is 
probable  that  this  church  was  on  the 
site  of  a  heathen  temple. 

From  Kardhitza  we  pass  from  the 
church  of  St  George,  through  a  chasm, 
into  the  plain,  and,  crossing  it,  arrive 
in  40  minutes  at  a  projecting  part  of 
the  mountain,  which  anords  from  its 
summit  a  good  view  of  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  lake,  where  a  stone  cause- 
way crosses  the  mouth  of  that  bay  of 
tho  Copaic  lake  which  is  bordered 
by  the  vale  of  Acraephium.  This 
fcauseway  connected  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ptoum  with  that  of  Moimt  Phicium 
or  Sphingiun.  A  similar  one  may 
be  traced  near  the  modem  village  of 
Topolia  on  the  N.  of  the  lake.  Topolia 
is  on  the  site  of  Copx,  and  gives  its 
modem  name  to  the  lake,  as  (5)pa9  did 
its  ancient  name.  Continuing  to  coast 
the  lake  for  8  minutes,  we  reach  the 
Katabothra  of  Mount  Phikium.  The 
road  now  follows  the  8.  side  of  the 
plain,  in  which  are  ancient  founda- 
tions, probably  the  remains  of  works 
intended  to  defend  the  place  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  lake.  N. 


are  traces  of  the  ancient  tunnel 
alluded  to  above,  which  oonnocted 
Lakes  Copaia  and  Hylica  {lAheri). 
This  tunnel  may  be  traced  as  far  a8 
the  plain  of  Sengena,  where  it  is  again 
crossed  by  a  ridge.  To  the  1.  of  the 
apparent  extremity  of  the  canal  are 
rums  occupying  an  Hellenic  site,  pro- 
bably Hyle. 

Sengena,  Ij  hr.,  is  a  small  village 
on  a  rocky  hill  connected  with  Mount 
Phikium.  A  mile  S.  of  Sengena  is  the 
emissary  of  the  subterranean  stream 
from  Lake  Copais. 

The  road  now  passes  by  the  lake  of 
Likeri,  whose  depth  and  abruptness 
of  margin  are  remarkable  after  the 
swampy  appearance  of  the  Gopaio 
basin,  and  prove  the  discretion  shown 
in  excavating  in  this  course  the  an- 
cient timnel  connecting  the  two  lakes. 
We  may  observe  that  the  lake  which 
wo  have  called  Liheri,  after  Kiepert, 
is  also  called  Livddi  and  Senzina. 

Riding  over  the  undulating  plain  of 
Boeotia,  we  reach  at  length 

Thebesy  ^  hre.  (Rte.  4). 


ROUTE  13. 

PATBAS,  BY  MIBBOLOHOHI  AND  DELPHI, 
TO  OALAXIDI. 

The  traveller  may  visit  some  of  tho 
most  interesting  places  in  Greece  by 
following  this  route. 

Hra. 

Patras  to  Mesolonghi,  by  sea  2  or  3 
Mesolonghi  to  Lepanto  ..  7 

Lepanto  to  Galaxidi  10 

Gcdaxidi  to  Salona    5 

Salona  to  Ohryso  (Crissa)  ..  2 
Chryso  to  Kastri  (site  of  Delphi)  2 

Kastri  to  Arachova   2 

Aiachova  to  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus  4i 

Descent  to  AMpraepOia,  or  to  the 
Scala  of  Salona,  or  to  Galaxidi. 
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It  is  easy  at  Patras  to  hire  a  boat 
for  Mcsolonghi,  or  to  take  passage  in 
one  of  the  vessels  oonstantly  plying 
between  the  two  towns.  With  a  fair 
wind  the  distance  will  be  traversed  in 
2  or  3  hrs.* 

MeBoUmgkiy  where  there  is  a  British 
Vice-Consiil,  is  the  chief  town  of  West- 
em  Greece,  and  is  built  npon  a  per- 
fect flat,  4  miles  in  breadth,  and  18  in 
length,  watered  by  the  Achelons  and 
Evenus,  and  extending  from  the  base 
of  Mount  Arakynthus  to  the  Gulf. 
The  town  is  situated  to  the  N.  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
Although  the  walls  are  wa^ed  by 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  water  is  too 
shallow  to  admit  of  the  approach  of 
any  vessel  laiger  than  a  fishing-boat, 
nearer  than  4  or  5  miles.  One  is 
conveyed  across  the  lagoons  in  a 
ntonoxylonj  or  canoe.  In  the  war  of  in- 
dependence the  fortifications  of  Mbho- 
longhi  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
a  low  wall  without  bastions,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  7  ft.  wide  by  4  in 
depth,  and  in  many  places  filled  up 
with  rubbish.  The  parapet,  which 
did  not  rise  above  the  counterscarp, 
was  formed  of  loose  stones  very  much 
out  of  repair.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  town  when  Mavrooordato,  and  the 
remnant  of  his  forces,  were  invested 
by  land  and  sea  in  the  peninsula  of 
Mesolonghi,  and  the  neighbouring  islet 
of  AnatoUco,  in  October  1822.  The 
defence  of  the  line  of  parapet  required 
4000  men,  and  Uavrocordato  could 
scarcely  muster  500,  including  all  those 
within  the  walls  of  the  town.  14  old 
guns  were  the  only  cannon  to  be  found ; 
he  had  not  ammunition  for  a  month's 
siege,  and  every  kind  of  provision  was 
extremely  scarce.  Yet  here,  thus  de- 
stitute and  exposed,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers resolved  to  withstand  an  army 
of  14,000  men ;  and  not  a  moment  was 
lost  in  clearing  the  ditch  and  repair- 
ing the  waUs. 

The  Turks  were  commanded  by 
Omer  Vrioni, — the  successor  of  Mi 

^  The  nuM  of  fUs  town  to  Bomettanes  written 
MiMtOengki.  We  mi^  aa  weU  write  Miuopo- 
lamia.  ]f«tfoA^ior  signifies  a  pkoe  in  tKt 
middUo/amanky  or  wcodp  tocute  (A^yYOf)* 
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in  the  pa^halic  of  Joannina,  and  the 
most  experienced  of  the  Ottoman  ge- 
nerals. The  place  was  brilliantly 
defended  for  above  two  months,  till  at 
length  succours  arrived,  and  the  Turks 
being  repulsed,  the  siege  was  raised. 
The  fears  of  the  Greeks  were  dispelled 
by  this  achievement,  and  a  general 
rising  took  place  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces. The  Greek  Government  now 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Mesolonghi, 
caused  its  dilapidated  fortifications  to 
be  re-modelled  and  strengthened  under 
the  direction  of  experienced  engineers. 

Mesolonghi  was  invested  a  second 
time  by  Beachid  Pasha,  in  the  month 
of  April,  1825.  His  army  amounted 
to  14,000  men,  and  on  the  10th  of 
July  he  was  re-inforced  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Oapitan  Pasha  with  a  large 
uadron.  Early  in  January  182(5, 
rahim  Pasha  arrived  in  person  be- 
fore the  town  with  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  and  in  concert  with  Beschid 
Pasha  operations  were  carried  on  with 
great  vigour  and  the  place  was  more 
dosely  invested. 

The  Sultan  had  set  his  heart  on  the 
reduction  of  a  town  which  he  deemed 
the  principal  htronghold  of  rebellion ; 
and  it  was  his  will  that  its  conquest 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Egyptian 
troops,  disciplined  by  European  officers, 
and  backed  by  all  the  naval  forces  of 
the  empire,  under  the  command  of  the 
High  Admiral,  or  Capitan  Pasha. 
Thus  in  the  beginning  of  1826  the 
defenders  of  Mesolonghi  saw  the  whole 
energies  of  the  Ottoman  empire  con- 
centrated against  them. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to 
relate  all  the  particulars  of  this  re- 
markable siege,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  all  Europe  during  the 
period  of  a  year.  The  Turks  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  in  various 
conflicts  and  assaults.  The  town  was 
strictiy  blockaded,  and  though  the 
garrison  suffered  terribly  from  want 
of  provisions,  they  still  refused  to 
capitulate,  although  the  most  fieivour- 
abie  terms  were  repeatedly  offered  to 
them.  Invested  for  10  months,  on 
the  brink  of  starvation,  thinned  by 
fiatigue,  watching  and  wounds,  the 
besieged  had  already  lost  a  third  of 
u  2 
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their  original  number  (5000  fighting 
men).  As  the  town  had  become  a  mere 
heap  of  ruins  from  the  incessant  bom- 
bardment of  the  enemy,  they  crouched 
amongst  the  mire  and  water  of  the 
ditches,  living  on  the  most  scanty  and 
nauseous  food,  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  a  rigorous  season,  without 
shoes,  and  in  tattered  clothing.  As 
far  as  their  eves  could  reach  over  the 
waves  they  beheld  no  banner  but 
the  Crescent;  the  plain  around  was 
studded  with  the  tents  and  standards 
of  the  Infidels,  while  the  gradual  ap- 
pearance of  new  batteries  more  skilfully 
disposed,  and  the  field-days  of  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  gave  fearful  warn- 
ing of  their  coming  fate.  Yet  those 
gallant  Epirotes,  JBtolians,  and  Acar- 
nanians,  never  wavered  for  a  moment ; 
they  had  still  some  faint  hopes  of  re- 
lief from  their  countrymen ;  and  they 
knew  that  Mesolonghi  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Christian  cause  in 
Western  Greece.  At  length,  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremities  of  famine, 
but  still  disdaining  to  surrender,  the 
besieged,  like  the  Messenians  and 
Plata»ns  of  old,  finally  determined  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  hostile 
army.  The  gradual  decay  of  their 
bodily  stren^h  rendered  it  indispen- 
sable that  this  should  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  garrison  at 
this  time  amounted  to  3000,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  to  6000,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  women 
and  children.  Many,  too  much  re- 
duced by  hunger  or  wounds  to  join 
in  the  attempt,  were  forced  to  await 
their  fate.  At  midnight,  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1826,  all  who  were  able 
sallied  forth,  the  women,  in  men's 
clothes  and  armed,  in  tlicir  centre. 
Their  design  had  been  betrayed  to 
Ibrahim,  and  he  was  prepared  to  frus- 
trate their  purpose ;  yet  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts  and  of  his  overwhelming 
force,  2000  of  the  besieged  out  their 
way  to  the  mountains.  The  remnant 
within  the  town  determined  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  and 
endure  any  death  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  A  large 
nmnber  crowded  near  the  powder  ma- 
gazine, and  allured  the  Turks  into  its 


neighbourhood  by  pretending  that  it 
was  filled  with  gold  and  treasure. 
Others  placed  themselves  on  the  roofs 
of  houses,  fortified  their  windows  and 
doors,  and  kept  up  a  well-directed 
fire  on  the  assailants.  The  frightful 
scenes  which  may  be  imagined,  when 
hate,  revenge,  and  despair  combine  to 
move  the  minds  of  men,  were  only 
terminated  by  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  magazine,  involving  in  one 
common  grave  the  city,  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  its  foremost  foes. 

Independently  of  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  heroic  defence  of  Meso- 
longhi, .^Itolia  is  not  less  celebrated 
for  the  victory  and  death  of  the  Suliot 
chief,  Mark  Botzaris,  considered  by 
the  Greeks  as  one  of  their  greatest 
heroes.  On  the  I9th  of  August,  1823, 
Mustapha  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  14,000 
men,  a  large  number  of  whom  were 
Mirdites,  and  other  Boman  Catholio 
Albanians,  bitter  enemies  of  the  Greek 
Church,  encamped  on  an  extensive 
plain  near  Karpeniai.  The  Greeks 
scarcely  numbered  2000.  Yet,  un- 
daunted by  such  odds,  Botzaris  pro- 
posed in  council  a  night  attack  on  the 
enemy,  and  called  upon  those  ready  to 
die  for  their  country  to  stand  forwanl. 
Having  selected  300  palikars,  chiefly 
Suliots,  to  act  immediately  about  his 
person,  Botzaris  directed  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  should  be  formed 
into  8  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sailing the  enemy's  camp  at  difi*erent 
points,  while  he,  with  his  chosen  band, 
should  penetrate  to  the  centre.  Not  a 
shot  was  to  be  fired  nor  a  sword  drawn 
till  they  should  hear  the  sound  of  his 
bugle.  Everything  being  prepared 
by  midnight,  his  last  directions  were, 
*'  If  you  lose  sight  of  me,  come  and 
seek  me  in  the  Pasha's  tent"  Botzaris 
succeeded  in  deceiving  the  enemy's 
sentinels,  by  telling  them,  in  Alba- 
nian, that  he  came  with  reinforce- 
ments from  Omer  Vrioni.  On  reacliing 
the  centre  of  the  camp  he  sounded  his 
bugle,  and  the  attack  commenced  on 
every  side.  The  enemy,  panic-struck, 
opposed  an  ineffidctual  resistance ;  and 
by  daylight  the  struggle  had  termi- 
nated, leaving  the  Greeks  in  possession 
of  the  Turkish  camp,  with  18  stand- 
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aids,  a  great  quantity  of  baggage  and 
ammunition,  a  number  of  horses,  and 
some  thousand  head  of  oxen.  The 
loss  of  the  Turks  must  have  been  very 
considerable  ;  that  of  the  Greeks  was 
numerically  small, — it  is  said  only  80 
killed  and  70  wounded ;  but  the  vic- 
tory, decisive  as  it  was,  was  dearly 
bought  with  the  life  of  the  heroic 
Botzaris.*  His  voice  being  recognized, 
just  as  he  had  ordered  tne  Pasha  to 
be  seized,  he  received  a  ball  in  the 
loins ;  he  continued,  however,  to  ani- 
mate his  men,  imtil,  wounded  a  second 
time,  in  the  head,  he  fell,  and  was 
borne  from  the  field  of  his  glory.  The 
command  of  the  troops  devolved,  by 
acclamation,  on  Gonstantine  Botzaris, 
the  hero's  brother.  M.  David,  the 
sculptor  of  Paris,  presented  to  the  town 
of  Mesolonghi,  in  1835,  a  statue  in 
white  marble,  intended  as  an  orna- 
ment to  a  sarcophagus.  It  has  been 
erected  near  the  landward  gate  of  the 
town,  and  covers  the  hero's  remains. 

Near  the  monument  of  Botzaris  a 
monnd  of  earth  has  been  raised,  with 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  those 
who  fell  during  the  above-mentioned 
sieges. 

The  town  of  Mesolonghi  has  been 
rebuilt  of  late  years,  but  the  fortifica- 
tions have  almost  entirely  decayed. 

Mesolonghi  derives  an  additional 
interest  from  being  the  place  where 
Lord  Byron  ended  his  career,  as  al- 
most prophetically  alluded  to,  three 
months  previously,  in  the  following 
lines  of  the  illustrious  poet ^ 

MiuoUmghi,  Jan.  23.  1824.t 
'Tifl  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 

Since  others  it  bath  oeawnl  to  move : 
Yet,  though  1  cannot  be  b3loved. 

Still  let  me  love ! 
My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gODn ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  I 

•  His  granddaughter  is  now  (1871)  Maid  of 
Honour  to  the  Queen  of  the  Greeks. 

f  I'thli  morning  Lord  Byron  came  from  his 
bed*  room  into  the  apartment  where  Colonel 
Stanhope  and  some  friends  were  assembled,  and 
said  with  a  smile—"  You  were  complainlpg  the 
other  day,  that  I  never  write  any  poetry  now. 
This  is  my  birth-day,  and  1  have  Just  finished 
something  which  1  ihink  is  better  than  what  I 
osnaUy  write."  He  then  produced  these  noble 
md  affectlD^;  verses.— (Tmia  Gcmba.^ 


The  Are  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  Isle ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blase— 
A  ftmeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fioar,  the  Jealous  care. 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love  1  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  tis  not  tttM-and  'tis  not  here^ 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now 
Where  ^ory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  binds  his  l»ow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 
Qlory  and  Greece  around  me  see ! 
The  Spartan  borne  upon  his  shield 
Was  not  more  tree. 

Awake  (not  Greece— she  tf  awake !), 

Awake,  my  spirit !   Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 

Unworthy  manhood :  unto  thee 
Indifferent  ahould  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth,  tohy  lire  T 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here up  to  the  field  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out— less  often  sought  tiian  found— 

A  soldier's  grave  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest.* 

4  m.  to  the  N.  of  Mesolonghi  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  on  a  hill, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  objects 
rich  in  classical  interest.  These  are 
the  remains  of  Pleuron,  an  ancient 
city  of  ^tolia  (see  Rte.  16). 

NaupcLdus  (Xepanto)  is  7  hrs.  from 
Mesolonghi  (see  Kte.  1). 

Lepanto  is  celebrated  for  the  great 
naval  battle  fought  near  the  Gurzolari 
islands  o£f  the  gulf,  in  October,  1571, 
by  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Christian 
States  of  the  Mediterranean,  under 
Don  John  of  Austria,  against  the 
Ottcman  fleet.  The  whole  of  the  lat- 
ter, composed  of  200  galleys,  and  60 
sail  of  various  sizes,  was  either  cap- 
tured or  destroyed.   It  was  the  firat 

*  [Taking  into  conrideration  Everything  con- 
nected with  tliese  verses, — the  last  tender  aspir- 
ations of  a  loving  spirit  which  they  breathe,  the 
self<devotlon  to  a  noble  cause  which  they  so 
nobly  express,  and  that  consciousness  of  a  near 
grave  glimmering  sadly  through  the  whole,— 
there  is  perhaps  no  production  within  the  range 
of  mere  human  composition,  round  which  the 
circumstances  and  feelings  under  which  it  was 
written  cast  so  touchlug  an  intoresW— ifoore.] 
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signal  defeat  experienced  by  the  Otto- 
mans, and  served  to  destrov  the  long 
cherished  idea  of  their  being  in- 
vincible. 

From  Lepanto  to  Galaxidi  (10  hrs.) 
the  road  wmds  along  the  coast,  pass- 
ing by  Vetrinitzay  a  small  town  on  a 
hill,  near  the  sea.  Travellers  usually 
follow  the  shore  to  Galaxidi,  the  in- 
land road  from  Lepanto  to  Salona, 
which  gives  a  choice  of  routes,  being 
difficult  and  hardly  passable. 

Galaxidiy  situated  on  a  rocky  pen- 
insula, was,  before  the  Bevolution,  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in 
Western  Greece.  It  possesses  two 
secure  ports,  and  has  long  carried  on 
a  considerable  commerce.  Its  inhabi- 
tants were  formerly  distinguished 
above  the  generality  of  their  country- 
men for  their  love  of  industry,  their 
mercantile  enterprise,  and  wealth. 
They  possessed  a  commercial  navy  of 
30  brigs  and  schooners,  and  15  large 
feluccas,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  car- 
rying trade ;  but  soon  after  tlie  Greek 
declaration  of  independence,  the  town 
was  burnt  by  the  Capitan  Pasha.  It 
has  since  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  more 
than  recovered  its  former  prosi)erity. 
Galaxidi  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of 
EvantJuiftk  town,  inhabited  by  tlie  Loeri 
Ozolffl.  Evantha  sent  out  a  colony  to 
Zepbyrion,  in  Italy,  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Syracuse  and  Crotona. 

Galaxidi  is  36  m.  from  Patras,  and 
travellers  intending  to  visit  Delphi 
frequently  cross  in  a  boat  from  Patras 
to  tbis  place. 

From  Galaxidi  to  Salona  is  15  m., 
or  5  hrs.*  ride,  over  a  rocky  barren 
country,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf,  and  on  the  other 
by  bare  hills.  Three  hours  from  Ga- 
laxidi are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cit^, 
near  the  village  of  8t,  Euphemia^  in 
a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1^  mile.  There  were  square 
towers  aU  round  the  town,  but  neither 
they  nor  the  gates  are  perfect  There 
are  scarcely  any  remains  or  inscrip- 
tions within  the  walls  which  can  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  its  ancient  name. 

Jt^Oy  the  Soala  of  SdUma  (off  which 


the  steamers  stop),  or  landing-place 
of  that  town,  but  2  hrs.  distant  from 
it,  is  a  small  village,  with  a  custom- 
house and  a  khan  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers  arriving  by  water. 
Horses  for  the  ascent  of  Parnassus 
may  be  procured  here.  The  boat  is 
usually  left  at  this  place,  but  travel- 
lers going  to  Corinth  may  vary  their 
ride,  and  gain  time  by  sending  it  on 
to  AgproMpiiia, 

SdUma  is  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  Cris- 
sean  Flaithy  10  m.  from  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  fine  oUve-groves.  The 
Castle,  a  mass  of  ruins,  stands  upon 
an  abrupt  rock,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
acropolis,  wliidi  rises  majestically  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  There  is  a 
very  curious  subterranean  passage  un- 
der the  citadel,  said  to  be  above  a 
mile  in  length,  and  a  large  cavern 
formed  by  nature  in  the  rock  of  the 
acropolis.  The  plain  round  S^ona, 
like  most  others  in  Greece,  is  liable  to 
malaria ;  the  cold  in  winter  is  severe, 
and  the  heat  in  summer  oppressive. 
Sdlona  occupies  the  site  of  AmphisMy 
the  chief  town  of  the  Locri  OzoUb; 
but  the  walls  of  the  acropolis  are 
almost  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
was  a  flourishing  place,  adorned  witli 
public  buildings. 

From  Salona  to  Chryao  is  2  hrs.' 
agreeable  ride  over  the  Crissean  plain, 
which  extends  to  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus, through  corn-fields  and  oUve- 
groves.  The  average  breadth  is  about 
I^  m.  Below  Castri  it  is  only  a  nar- 
row glen. 

Chryto  is  a  small  Greek  town  or 
village  romantically  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  in  a  grove  of  olive- 
trees,  surrounded  by  lofty  eminences, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  water, 
falling  in  all  directions,  for  its  mills 
and  fountains.  The  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  this  town,  together  with 
the  fragments  of  marble,  and  the  re* 
mains  of  antiquity  about  it  (chiefly 
fragmentai  of  polygonal  walls  near 
the  churoh  of  the  Jb^'orly  8aifiU\  may 
assist  in  fixing  the  disputed  posi- 
tion of  the  ancient  Crissa,  concerning 
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the  sitoation  of  which  there  are  errors 
even  among  ancient  writers.  Grissa 
and  Girrha  have  been  thought  to  be 
the  same  place;  bnt,  reviewing  what 
has  been  said  by  the  ancients  and  by 
several  modern  geographers,  the  most 
natural  opinion  seems  to  be  that  CMrrha 
was  the  port  to  Orissa.  The  walls  of 
Cixrha  may  be  traced  near  the  shore 
of  the  Gnlf,  and  there  are  extensive 
remains  of  the  ancient  cniay.  The 
people  of  Girrha  grew  wealthy,  arro- 
gant, and  unjust.  They  levied  taxes 
upon  all  who  frequented  their  port, 
and  at  last  demanded  contributions 
from  all  that  passed  through  their 
territory  on  pilgrimages  to  Delphi. 
Finally,  on  account  of  these  and  worse 
outrages,  Cirrha  was  destroyed  by  the 
Ampbictyons,  b.o.  585,  and  curses 
were  imprecated  on  the  territory.  The 
people  of  Ampliissa,  having  afterwards 
dared  to  cultivnte  the  land,  gave  cause 
to  the  Sacred  War,  when  Philip  was 
called  in  by  the  Amphictyons,  B.C.  S38. 

From  Chryso  to  Oastri  is  a  rugged 
ascent  which  occupies  from  1}  to  2 
hrs.  Numerous  sepulchral  chambers 
and  rents  caused  by  earthquakes  are 
to  be  seen.  All  around  is  stem,  a 
fit  approach  to  a  shrine  of  gloomy 
superstition.  All  the  way  to  Delphi 
there  is  a  view  of  the  Gulf,  which 
appears  a  lake  through  an  opening 
between  the  mountains. 

Castri,  which  occupies  the  site,  and 
hafl  resumed  the  name  of  Delphi,  is 
of  some  size,  and  contained  many 
good  houses,  but  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  July 
1870.  The  village  covered  a  lofty 
eminence  on  the  S.  side  of  Parnassus, 
immediately  beneath  some  high  per- 
pendicular precipices,  whence  a  chasm 
of  the  rifted  rock  admits  the  waters  of 
the  CiuUUian  fountain  on  their  de- 
scent to  the  sea.  The  foundations  of 
the  terraces  on  which  the  city  of 
Delphi  stood  may  still  be  traced.  It 
occupied  a  semicircular  curve  of  the 
mountain,  and  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  natural  theatre.  Near 
the  fountain  and  church  of  6.  Nicholas 
is  an  inscription  in  marble  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  stating  that 


The  Council  of  the  Amphidyong 
under  the  mperitttendence  of  the  Prieft 
Plutarch^  from  Delphi,  commemorate 
the  Emperor"  Upon  a  pillar  in  this 
church  is  another  inscription,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  a  high  priestess  of 
the  Achieans. 

TJie  Castalian  Fountain  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  village, 
beneath  a  precipice  near  2000  ft.  in 
height,  upon  the  top  of  which  a  chasm 
in  the  rock  separates  it  into  two 
pointed  crags,  wnich  towering  abovo 
Delphi  have  been  sometimes  erro- 
neously described  as  the  summits  of 
Parnassus.  These  are  the  peaks  so 
famous  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

This  fountain,  identified  with  the 
inspiring  source  of  Greek  poetry,  and 
combining  picturesque  beauty  with 
local  interest,  adds  by  its  appearance 
an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  revered  and  decorated,  and 
forms  the  chief  object  in  a  most  im- 
pressive scene.  The  remains  of  the 
Spring  exhibit  a  large  square  shallow 
basin,  with  steps  to  it  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone rock,  supposed  to  be  either  the 
Bathy  wherein  the  Pythia  used  to  bathe 
before  seating  herself  on  the  Tripod 
in  the  Temple,  or  destined  for  the  use 
of  pilgrims.  Upon  the  opposite  side 
is  a  stone  seat,  mvogue  i&iilia  eaxo. 
The  basin  is  filled  with  the  water  of 
the  fountain.  In  the  perpendicular 
precipice  which  rises  behind  the  basin, 
are  niches  for  the  votive  offerings. 
One  of  large  size  on  the  rt.  is  still 
held  in  reverence  b^  the  inhabitants, 
being  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John. 
The  face  of  the  rock  is  covered 
with  ivy  and  luxuriant  shrubs  and 
creepers." 

The  aboTe  description  must  now  be 
modified,  for,  during  the  earthquake 
of  1870,  a  fragment  of  rock  falling 
from  the  cliff  above,  completely  crushed 
the  basin,  and  covered  with  fragments 
and  buried  from  sight  the  very  water. 

The  cavern  in  the  cleft  above  the 
fountain  was  formerly  accessible  by 
means  of  stairs  cut  in  the  rock,  but 
only  a  part  of  the  steps  remain.  The 
water  of  the  fountain  falls  down  south- 
wards in  a  deep  and  narrow  channel, 
into  the  Pleistus,  and,  having  joined 
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that  riyer,  runs  by  Chryso  into  the 
Cfiman  Bay.  In  the  first  part  of  its 
course  it  separates  the  remains  of  the 
Chfrnnaaium^  where  the  monastery  of 
the  Panaghia  now  stands,  from  Castri. 
Between  the  fountain  and  the  monas- 
tery is  the  position  of  the  ancient  gate 
leading  to  Bceotia. 

The  remains  of  the  Gymnasium  lie 
principally  behind  the  monastery.  The 
foundations  are  sustained  on  an  im- 
mense bulwark  of  hewn  stone,  pro- 
jecting from  the  sloping  groimd  so  as 
to  form  a  level  area,  the  whole  city 
being  built  on  the  same  plan.  Within 
the  monastery  are  found  capitals  of 
pillars,  broken  friezes,  and  triglyphs. 
Behind  the  altar  are  the  fragments  of 
a  marble  cathedra. 

The  Stadium  was  situated  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  slope  on  which 
Castri  is  Duilt,  a  little  to  theW.  above 
the  village.  The  form  is  much  less 
perfect  than  that  of  Athens,  though 
some  of  the  seats  remain.  They  are  of 
the  same  limestone  as  the  cliffs  about 
Delphi,  and  those  at  the  upper  end 
are  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  lengtli 
is,  according  to  Clarke,  660  ft,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Olympic  Stadium, 
which  was  only  603  ft  The  long- 
disputed  question  about  the  site  of 
the  famous  Temple  of  Apollo  may  now 
be  considered  as  decided.  The  founda- 
tions have  been  discovered  and  fixed 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  by  the 
investigation  of  Professor  Ulrichs,  and 
of  the  &te  C.  O.  Miiller.  They  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  slope  on  which  the  huts  of  Castri 
are  situated;  and  the  discovery  of 
some  inscriptions  upon  the  spot,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  priests, 
and  of  some  circumstances  relative  to 
the  shrine,  proves  that  the  temple 
must  have  been  near  them. 

Prom  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
Stadium  is  a  fine  view  of  Salona, 
^e  Crissean  Bay,  Galaxidi,  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  and  the  mountains  of 
Achaia. 

To  the  W.  of  the  village  is  the  ch. 
of  8L  MiaSy  where  are  two  marble 
architraves,  of  large  size.  Judging 
from  the  immense  foundations  of  a 
building  here,  it  is  probable  that  this 


ch.  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  one 
of  the  principal  temples  of  Delphi. 
The  walls  extend  nearly  to  a  recess 
in  the  rock,  which  was  probably  a 
sepulchre  or  oracular  cave.  Within 
are  arched  cavities  to  the  rt.  and  1., 
and  one  in  front  lined  with  painted 
stucco,  with  a  bull's  head  sculptured 
above. 

From  this  grotto  the  view  extends 
over  the  whole  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Delphi,  towards  the  Gastalian  Spring 
and  the  Gymnasium  at  the  entrance 
from  Bceotia.  To  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  what  Delphi  was,  we  must 
imagine  an  ancient  theatre,  with  stone 
terraces  in  place  of  seats,  of  sufficient 
width  to  admit  of  temples,  &c.,  upon 
those  semicircular  terraces ;  the  Sta- 
dium being  the  uppermost  structure 
of  the  series,  and  the  Castalian  Spring 
and  the  Gymnasium  at  the  rt  ex- 
tremity. Tne  front  of  these  terraces 
is  built  chiefly  of  Cyclopean  masonry, 
adapted  to  the  natural  declivity  of  the 
rock.  Enough  is  left  to  enable  a 
skilful  architect  to  form  an  accurate 
plan  of  Delphi.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  some  valuable  remains  of 
ancient  art  may  be  buried  beneath  the 
rocks  and  ruins,  for  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  200  yrs.  after  the  oracle 
had  fallen  into  contempt,  it  contained 
immense  collections  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  gold  and  silver  were 
seized  by  successive  conquerors,  but 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the 
marbles.  The  great  wealth  of  the 
shrine,  when  in  universal  repute,  has 
been  recorded  by  every  ancient  his- 
torian. Recent  excavations  made  by 
the  ArchsBological  Society  of  Atliens 
have  discovereid  some  polygonal  walls 
nearly  covered  with  inscriptions,  and 
the  sites  of  three  temples  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  The  town  of  Delphi 
owed  its  origin,  as  well  as  its  im- 
portance, to  tlie  Oracle  and  Temple 
of  Apollo,  which  were  reverenced  from 
the  earliest  ages  until  the  final  downfal 
of  Paganism,  as  the  national  centre  of 
the  Hellenic  race. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that,  at 
the  sight  of  Delphi  at  the  present  day, 
there  is  one  thought  whicn  rises  even 
above  the  deep  solemnity  of  the  spot, 
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namely,  the  sense  of  its  Tscanoy  and 
desertion;  and  that  the  scene  seems 
to  be  the  exact  echo  of  Milton's 
lines — 

*'  The  oracles  are  dumb. 
No  voice  or  hideout  hum 
Rnnt  thro'  the  roof  In  words  deceiving ; 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Oin  no  more  divine. 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leav- 
ing." 

Ardchova^  anciently  probably  Anr- 
moria,  is  a  large  village  2  hrs/ 
ride  from  Delphi,  situated  on  the 
sloping  side  of  Parnassus,  famous  for 
its  wine  and  for  the  longeyity  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  women  are  judged 
by  the  Greeks  themselves  to  be  the 
handsomest  in  all  Greece,  and  travel- 
lers love  to  fancy  that  they  see  in 
their  noble  forms  and  blue  eyes  and 
brown  hair  tokens  of  a  pure  Hellenic 
descent.  It  is  a  better  place  for  pro- 
curing guides  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  than  Delphi;  and  being 
much  higher,  there  is  less  ascent  for 
those  who  wish  to  visit  the  Corykian 
Cave,  though  it  is  not  the  most  direct 
route  from  Delphi.  It  is,  however, 
the  best  plan  to  make  the  ascent  of 
Parnassus  from  Delphi,  detcending  to 
Arachova,  whither  the  luggage  can  be 
sent  by  the  ordinary  road,  while  the 
traveller  is  on  the  mountain.  Time 
will  thus  be  saved.  A  local  guide 
should  be  taken,  as  well  as  the  Athe- 
\iian  travelling  servant,  for  the  paths 
on  the  higher  ranges  are  frequently 
obliterated  by  torrents,  or  vary  in 
direction  in -different  years. 

Between  Arichova  and  Delphi  are 
to  be  observed  some  niches  cut  in  the 
rocks.  In  one  place  particularly,  near 
Delphi,  there  is  the  appearance  of  a 
large  door  hewn  in  the  stone,  which 
had  been  subsequently  severed  by  an 
earthquake ;  this  door  probably  indi- 
cated the  entrance  to  a  sepulchre  below 
or  near  it  There  is  a  cavern  here 
with  a  cIl  within,  and  a  magnificent 
evergreen  oak  at  ite  mouth,  but  no 
traces  of  any  ancient  site.  The  view 
from  the  village  extends  over  the  flat 
summits  of  the  opposite  hills  to  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  above  the  moun- 
tains of  Achaia  is  seen  the  snowy 
AxY»dian  range. 


On  leaving  Delphi  for  tiie  summit 
of  Parnassus,  the  traveller  surmounte 
the  precipices  to  the  W.  of  the  modem 
village  by  a  very  steep  and  rugged 
zigzag^  path ;  and  when  arrived  at  a 
considerable  height,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  himself  at  Ihe  entrance  of  a  plain 
of  some  extent  and  under  cultivation. 
High  above  this  wide  level,  the  ridges 
of  Parnassus  rise  on  the  N.  and  E., 
often  covered  with  snow  and  hidden 
in  clouds.  This  plain  cannot  be  less 
than  4  or  5  m.  across.  A  large  village 
(  Kalyvia  )  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  a  marshy  lake,  with  banks  most 
beautifully  broken,  is  seen  on  the  1. 
This  lake  and  another  near  it  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  reservoirs  of  the  Cas- 
talian  Spring.  They  are  nearly  dry  in 
summer.  The  view  to  the  S.  is  exten- 
sive and  striking.  Mount  Kirphis  is 
seen  to  terminate  in  a  fiat  table-land, 
well  cultivated  and  studded  with  vil- 
lages, and  the  mountains  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos  fill  up  the  distance. 

Coryhian  Cave, — ^After  crossing  this 
plain  towards  the  N.,  a  steep  ascent 
leads  to  the  mouth  of  the  Corykian 
Cave, — which  is  a  fine,  but  not  a 
very  remarkable,  grotto,  when  com- 
pared with  others  which  have  not  so 
classical  a  celebrity.  The  low  and 
narrow  entrance  of  the  cavern  spreads 
at  once  into  a  chamber  800  ft  long, 
by  nearly  200  wide,  and  about  40  high 
in  the  middle.  The  stalactites  from 
the  top  hang,  in  the  most  graceful 
forms,  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
roof,  and  fall,  like  drapery,  down  the 
sides.  The  depth  of  the  folds  is  so 
vast,  and  the  masses  thus  suspended 
in  the  air  are  so  great,  that  the  relief 
and  fulness  of  these  natural  hangings 
are  as  complete  as  fancy  could  wish. 
They  are  not,  like  concretions  or  in- 
crustations, mere  coverings  of  the 
rock ;  they  are  the  gradual  growth  of 
ages,  disposed  in  the  most  simple  and 
mi^estic  forms,  and  so  rich  and  largo 
as  to  accord  with  the  size  and  loftiness 
of  the  cavern.  The  walls  of  the  Cory- 
kian Cave  are,  however,  blackened 
with  the  smoke  of  the  fires  which  have 
been  lit  within  it,  and  the  stalactites 
have  been  sadly  mutilated.   At  the 
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end  of  this  great  vault  a  narrow  pas- 
sage leads  down  a  wet  slope  of  rocks. 
The  stalagmitic  formations  on  the  en- 
trance of  this  second  passage  are  as 
wild  as  the  imagination  can  oonceiye, 
and  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness. 
The  inscription,  which  once  marked 
that  the  cavern  was  dedicated  to  Pan 
and  the  Nymphs,  has  entirely  vanished. 
The  second  chamber  is  100  ft.  long, 
iiud  there  is  a  further  opening.  When 
the  Persians  were  marching  upon 
Delphi,  the  inhabitants  took  refuge 
in  the  Gorykian  Cave,  and  it  was 
again  used  as  a  refuge  in  the  Greek 
Revolution.  The  cavern  is  called  by 
the  mountaineers  'iapdm*  'Avkalj  the 
Forty  Courtst  and  they  say  it  can  con- 
tain 3000  persons. 

Tlie  ascent  of  Parnassus  from  hence 
occupies  from  4^  to  5  hrs.  Crossing 
the  crater-like  plain,  in  which  the 
Kalyvia  (jcaKv^ia)  or  huts^ — the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Delphians  and 
Arachovians,  are  placed — the  traveller 
begins  the  real  ascent  of  the  central 
cone  of  Parnassus,  the  base  of  which 
is  clothed  with  magnificent  pines, 
though  afterwards  vegetation  begins 
to  disappear.  Thence  the  ascent  con- 
tinues on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  now  becomes  bleak  and 
destitute  of  herbage,  and  still  higher 
tlie  snow  lies  in  patches  all  the  year. 
At  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  small 
})Iain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  crater-like 
basin,  and  containing  a  pool  generally 
frozen  over.  The  sides  of  the  crater, 
rising  in  ridges  round  the  plain,  are 
the  most  elevated  points  of  Parnassus. 
The  ascent  to  the  highest  is  difficult, 
us  its  sides  are,  9  months  out  of  the  12, 
partly  covered  with  hard  and  slippery 
ice.  It  is  8000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Par- 
nassus, with  its  manv  sununits  and 
highlands,  is  called  by  the  moun- 
taineers Liakura^  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  AvKt&p€iaj  the  ancient  name  of  the 
highest  point 

The  prospect  from  the  summit  of 
Parnassus  in  clear  weather  exceeds  in 
grandeur  and  interest  almost  every 
other  panoramic  view.  The  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  which,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ascent,  seemed  greatly 


diminished,  now  appears  no  larger 
than  a  lake.  Towards  the  N.,  beyond 
the  plain  of  Thessaly,  appears  Olvmpua 
with  its  many  tops,  clad  in  shinmg 
snow.  The  other  mountains  of  Northern 
Greece,  like  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
in  a  storm,  rise  in  vast  waves;  but 
the  eye  ranges  over  every  one  of 
them.  Helicon  is  one  of  these,  and  it 
is  certainly  inferior  in  height  to  Par- 
nassus. One  of  the  principal  moun- 
tains in  the  Peloponnesus  makes  a 
great  figure.  It  is  near  Patras,  and 
must  be  a  summit  of  Panaohaioum. 
One  hence  looks  down  on  Acbaia, 
Argolis,  Elis,  and  Arcadia.  The 
Egean  and  the  Ionian  seas,  with  their 
islands,  are  lost  in  the  horizon  to  the 
E.  and  W.  Athos  is  to  the  N.E., 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  visible  in  very- 
clear  weather ;  while  Pindus  with  its 
branches  is  seen  extending  towards 
Epirus. 

Sucli  is  an  outline  of  the  splendid 
view  which  meets  the  eye  on  the  sum- 
mit. Should  unfSavourable  weather 
prevent  one  from  ascending,  one  should 
if  possible  wait  for  a  change  of  weather 
rather  ttian  lose  so  grand  a  spectacle. 
One  should,  however,  be  warned  of  the 
extreme  difficulty,  if  not  danger,  of 
ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  central 
cone  of  Parnassus  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  The  Corykian  Cave,  and  the 
upland  plain  immediately  below  it, 
can  be  visited  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  When  time  and  weather  permit, 
tha  traveller  should  devote  at  least  3 
days  to  Delphi  and  Parnassus.  The 
first  night  lodgings  may  be  procured 
at  one  of  the  cottages  at  I>eli)hi. 
Ar^hova  will  afibrd  accommodation 
for  the  second  night,  and  by  com- 
mencing the  ascent  of  Parnassus  very 
early  in  the  morning,  the  Gulf  may 
be  reached  again  the  same  night  The 
descent  from  the  summit  to  Arachova 
need  not  occupy  more  than  5  hrs. 

Travellers  who  have  no  wish  to  re- 
turn to  Oalaxidi  mav  send  their  boat 
to  AtpraspUia,  and  tnereby  gain  time. 
The  descent  is  in  this  case  b>  the 
village  of  Dittimo,  which  occupies  Ihe 
site  of  the  ancient  Ampkryous  or  Am- 
brystis.  The  other  descent  is  to  Ga- 
laxidi, whence  the  gulf  may  be  (otMsed 
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to  Voetitza.  Trayellers  who  wish  to 
clesoend  from  Delphi  to  their  boats  may 
embark  at  the  Seala  ofSdlona,  instead 
of  at  Galaxidi,  as  is  generally  done  ; 
the  Seala  is  5  or  6  hrs.  nearer  in  the 
same  direction.  , 


ROUTE  14. 

OOBIirrB  TO  MBOARA. 

CarifUh  to  Megara,  8|  hours. 

The  lower  road  to  Megara  by  KcUa- 
maki  (Port  SchcBnns)  lies  between  the 
Ibot  of  Mount  Qeranea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Salaniis,  which  forms  seyeral  deep 
l)Bys. 

3^  hours  from  Oorinth  is  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Siduty  containing  a  few 
traces  of  antiquity.  80  minutes  farther 
is  a  ruined  oliurch,  which  probably 
marks  the  site  of  Orommyon;  10 
minutes  farther  is  the  village  of 
Kineta, 

Hence  there  are  two  routes  to  Me- 
gara; one  ascends  Mount  Geranea, 
and  in  a  little  more  than  2  hours  falls 
into  the  upper  road  from  Corinth  to 
Megara. 

The  other  runs  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  is  the  8ki- 
ronian  way.  It  is  too  beautiful  to  be 
missed  on  any  account  It  has  not 
been  repaired  since  it  was  broken  down 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  reyolution,  and 
at  the  point  called  Kaki-9oala  is  rather 
precipitous,  but  its  dangers  are  exag- 
gerated. Gell's  Itinerary  gives  the 
route  with  tolerable  accuracy,  with 
the  exception  that  the  village  of  Ka^ 
sifli  no  longer  exists,  and  that  the 
TOad  pamw  thiough  Hexamili.  From 
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Kineta  to  Megara  by  this  latter  route 
is  3  hrs. :  total  distance  from  Corinth, 
about  8  hours. 

The  total  distance  of  the  first  or 
upper  route  is  upwards  of  10  hrs.  on 
a  good  horse.  It  is  much  more  pic^ 
turesque,  but  considerably  longer.  At 
the  top  of  the  pass,  the  tawlwuria,  or 
redoubUy  erected  by  the  Greeks  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  run  along  this 
crest  of  the  mountain  as  far  as  the 
Skironian  rocks. 

Megara  is  situated  between  two  low 
hills  near  the  middle  of  an  extensive 
plain.  The  khan  at  Megara  to  which 
the  guides  generally  take  travellers 
is  one  of  the  best  in  Greece.  The 
village,  containing  about  1000  inhab., 
is  in  a  ruinous  state.  There  are  few 
traces  of  antiquity  here.  Proceeding 
hence,  the  traveller  may  cross  to 
Salamis  by  a  ferry  of  I  mile,  and 
having  explored  that  interesting  island 
return  to  Megara,  and  continue  his 
route  to  Athens. 


ROUTE  15. 

MEGABA  TO  ATHKNS. 

Megara  to  Athens  by  Ma,  6^  hrs. 

1.  Across  Balamis. 

2.  By  Eleusis. 

The  easiest  route  to  Athens  from 
Corinth,  is  to  ride  across  the  isthmus 
to  the  modem  village  of  Kalamaki, 
near  the  ancient  Bchosnus,  the  port 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  now  a  steam- 
boat station,  where  provisionB  may 
be  procured.  Thence  the  traveUer 
may  hire  a  boat  for  the  Pimus;  but 
in  this  case  he  will  suffer  greafe  dis- 
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advantage  in  re^rd  to  the  soeneiy; 
whereas  the  road,  rough  and  rugged 
as  it  is  where  it  skirts  the  base  of 
Mount  Geranea,  is  almost  without  a 
rival  as  regards  its  magnificent  views 
of  the  Saronic  Gulf.  He  may  also 
from  Megara  cross  the  ferry  near  the 
convent  of  Phaneromene  (H  Uctyayia 
^mpwfx^m),  and  ride  across  the  is- 
land of  Salamis,  passing  through  the 
village  of  Kulurit  to  the  other  ferry, 
where  he  may  recross  and  ride  to 
Athens.  From  Megara  to  the  ferry  is  1 
hr.  10  min.,  of  which  the  crossing,  in- 
cluding embarking  and  disembarking 
horses,  occupies  20  min.  To  the 
monastery  20  min. ;  to  Euliiri  50 
min. ;  to  the  ferry  30  min. ;  crossing, 
&c.,  40  min.  To  Athens  2  hrs.  15 
min.  This  route  is  about  2  hrs. 
shorter  than  the  common  one. 

Another  route,  by  the  site  of  Platsea 
and  Thebes,  will  prolong  the  journey 
by  2  days. 

2.  Megara  to  Athens  by  Eleusis, 
From  Megara  to  Athens  there  is  a 
carriage-road  by  Eleusis ;  it  is  a  drive 
of  4}  hiH.  On  leaving  Megara  there 
is  a  magnificent  view  of  tlie  Saronic 
Gulf  and  the  island  of  Salamis,  off 
which  480  Greek  ships  defeated  1200 
vessels  of  Xerxes.  Half  an  hour  farther 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple. 
The  road  crosses  part  of  the  mountain 
Kerata,  and  thence  descends  into  the 
Eleusinian  plain,  on  which  the  site  of 
EleuHs  is  covered  with  its  ruins.  The 
first  objects  which  strike  the  eye  are 
the  arches  of  an  aqueduct  leading  to- 
wards the  Acropolis  by  the  temple  of 
Geres.  BtUna  of  the  Temple  suc- 
ceed. The  paved  road  leading  to  it, 
as  well  as  its  pavement,  are  stiJI  visi- 
ble. Near  this  temple  Clarke  found 
and  removed  a  colossal  statue,  men- 
tioned by  many  authors  as  that  of  the 
goddess  herself.  A  part  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Via  8<icra  is  visible  on 
leaving  the  temple  of  Geres  to  the 
right  of  the  aqueduct.  The  Acropolis 
of  Eleusis  was  i  mile  from  the  sea, 
the  plain  between  them  being  covered 
with  the  remains  of  the  two  long  walls 
which  connected  them.  Tliis  piece  of 
land  is  probably  the  spot  where,  ac- 


cording to  the  traditions  of  Eleusis, 
com  was  first  sown.  The  ancient  port 
of  Eleusis  was  artificially  enclosed  by 
a  semicircular  pier.  Between  it  and 
the  present  villan^,  along  the  northern 
^  walls,  are  the  remains  of  another  large 
temple.  The  form  of  the  theatre  may 
be  traced  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
near  the  southern  wall  leading  to  the 
sea.  Eleusis  owed  its  celebrity  to  its 
being  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Demeter  tmd  Persephone  (Ceres  and 
Proserpine),  and  to  the  great  Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries  celebrated  in  honour 
of  those  goddesses.   (See  Rte.  2.) 

From  Eleusis  to  Athens  the  road 
lies  over  tlie  Thrtasian  Plain  by  the 
remains  of  the  old  causeway,  along 
which  the  sacred  procession  moved 
from  Athens,  It  is  now  in  good  con- 
dition, and  is  a  carriage-roaid,  being 
part  of  the  high  road  from  Thebes 
and  Megara.  Wo  pass  the  founda- 
tions of  the  causeway  and  of  two  or 
three  temples,  one  of  which  stood  near 
the  dry  channel  of  a  stream,  probably 
the  Eleusinian  Kephissus.  The  plain 
is  clothed  with  oleander,  which,  when 
in  flower,  gives  it  a  singidarly  beauti- 
ful appearance. 

Near  the  Bheiti,  two  streams  of  salt 
water  which  formed  the  limits  of  the 
Eleusinian  and  Athenian  territories, 
the  road  approaches  the  sea.  The 
Bheiti  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  small  hill,  and  each  spreads  into 
a  pool,  confined  by  a  dam  tor  the  con- 
venience of  the  miller  to  whom  they 
belong.  This  explains  the  appearance 
of  what  has  sometimes  been  described 
as  a  small  salt-water  lake.  Mineral 
tar,  is  often  collected  on  the  surfiEUje 
of  the  water.  Before  entering  the 
defile,  the  view  back  over  the  plain  is 
of  singular  beauty.  The  8inus  Saroni- 
cus  is  seen  spread  out  beyond;  and 
Salamis,  which  bounds  the  prospect, 
gives  the  g^f  the  appearance  of  a 
lake,  whose  deep  indigo-blue  con- 
trasts with  the  rocky  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  island. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  lake,  the 
road  enters  the  defile  of  Daphne,  which 
displays  several  niches  for  votive  offer- 
ings. The  perpendicular  rock  in  which 
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they  are  cut  is  probably  the  rh  xot- 
kIxov  of  Pausanias.  In  the  centre  of 
the  defile,  in  a  romantic  sitaation,  is 
the  monastery  of  Daphne,  which  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Athens.  Part  of  the  materials 
with  which  the  monastery  is  built 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
temple  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
building  is  in  a  ruined  state.  The 
church  of  the  Daphne  monastery  was 
a  splendid  monument  of  Byzantine 
art ;  but  it  was  made  a  military  post 
daring  the  War  of  Independence; 
and  hence  it  has  suffered  terribly. 
The  marksof  Turkish  pistol-balls  and 
yataghans  may  be  seen  on  the  finscoes 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  on  the 
rich  mosaics  which  adorned  the  in- 
terior. The  plan  of  this  church  re- 
sembles that  of  St.  Nicodemus  at 
Athens.  The  remains  of  a  theatre 
are  to  be  seen  in  this  defile.  From 
the  exit  the  trayeller  enjoys  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  views  of  the  Greek 
capital.  The  road  crosses  the  Ke- 
phissus,  and  continues  through  the 
^roTes  of  the  Academy  till  it  reaches 
Athens  (Kte.  2). 


ROUTE  16. 

TOUR  IN  ^OLIA  AND 
ACARNANIA. 

XBBOLOVGHI  BT  TBAKHORI  AND  KBATA- 
8AKAB  TO  TONrrZA  AND  PREVBSA. 

If  esolonghi  to—  Hn. 
Kyria  Irene  (Pleuron)  ..    ..  1 

KhierasoYO    3) 

Vrakhori   3* 

Kuvelo    2 

Vlokho  CThermus)   1^ 


Return  to  Vrakhori —  Hre. 

Stratus   2i 

Lepenu   j 

Kravatiaras    7 

Vonitza   7J 

Preveza   2^ 

A  ride  of  little  more  than  1  hour 
from  Mesolonghi  conducts  the  traveUer 
to  some  ruins  on  a  lofty  situation  on 
Mount  Zygos,  known  to  the  peasants 
by  the  name  of  Kyria  Irene,  or  Lady 
Irene.  They  are  those  of  the  circuit 
of  the  ruined  walls  of  a  small  p6U» 
about  1  mile  in  circumference,  en- 
closing the  W.  face  of  a  steep  and 
rugged  height,  the  sunmiit  of  which 
formed  an  Acropolis.  In  the  centre 
of  the  wall,  which  defended  the  lower 
side  of  the  town,  is  a  square  tower, 
and  at  one  extremity  of  the  same  wall 
is  another  tower  with  long  flanks. 
Within  the  enclosure  are  the  ruins 
of  a  theatre,  100  feet  in  diameter, 
excavated  on  three  sides  in  the  rock, 
and  on  the  fourth  constructed  of 
masonry.  There  are  also  the  remains 
of  a  small  building,  like  the  cell  of  a 
temple ;  besides  these  are  other  founda- 
tions of  walls,  and  in  the  Acropolis 
are  some  remains  of  Doric  shafts  of 
white  marble,  probably  belonging  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Fleuron. 
These  ruins  on  Mount  Zygos  are  those 
of  the  later  Pleuron,  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain 
of  Mesolonghi,  as  well  as  on  a  small 
height  in  that  plain  called  Qhyfio 
KoftrOy  some  pieces  of  Hellenic  wall 
mark  the  site  of  the  earUer  Pleuron. 
These  two  cities,  called  Pleuron, 
enjoyed  great  influence  in  ancient 
i£tolia.  Irene,  whose  name  is  popu- 
larly connected  with  these  ruins,  was 
probably  a  Byzantine  Princess.  Mount 
Zygos  is  the  ancient  Araeynthua. 

Khieratovo,  3f  hours.  A  village 
beautifully  dispersed  among  vineyards 
and  gardens,  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  chest- 
nuts. 

Some  distance  farther  N.  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  plains  and  lakes  around  Vrakhori, 
with  the  opposite  mountains.  There 
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are  three  lakes  in  the  plain :  one  W. 
of  the  Afipropotamos  or  AchelooB, 
but  the  two  others  are  only  separated 
hj  a  marshy  tract,  over  which  there 
is  a  causeway  said  to  be  200  years 
old,  the  only  road  from  Yrakhori  to 
Mesolonghi,  Anatolioo,  and  the  adja- 
cent coast.  The  eastern  and  larger 
of  tliese  two  lakes  was  anciently  called 
TriehonU,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Lake  ofApokuro ;  the  western,  the  an- 
cient Hyria,  is  the  Lake  of  Zygos. 

Vrakhori,  Si  hrs.,  a  town  oooupying 
a  large  space  of  ground.  2  hrs.  from 
Yraldiori,  crossing  the  river  JSrmt'tea, 
and  following  the  plain  towards  the 
shore  of  Lake  ApokurOy  we  arriye  at 

KuvelOf  a  hamlet  situated  between 
the  edge  of  the  lake  and  the  ruins  of 
an  Hdlenic  fortress,  which  are  one- 
third  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  The  entire  circuit  of  the 
ancient  fortifications  still  surrounds  a 
height  which  forms  the  last  slope  of 
Viena,  the  Mount  PanxtoUum  of  anti- 
quity, in  which  the  ^tolians  held 
tncir  national  meetings ;  on  the  sum- 
mit are  the  ruins  of  an  oval  Acro- 
polis ;  at  the  S.  extremity  is  a  semi- 
circular tower,  nearly  eutiie.  Bevond 
the  ruins,  at  the  S.£.  end  of  the 
lake,  the  mountains  descend  to  the 
water,  and  leave  only  a  difficult  road 
along  tiie  margin.  '^This  fortress," 
says  Leake,  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  a  little  above  the  lake, 
was  well  placed  to  command  the  pas- 
tjage  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward 
or  southward,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
ancient  route  from  Thermus  and  every 
part  of  the  great  ^tolian  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  the  vale  of  the  Evenus  and 
Naupactus."  It  was  probably  the  an- 
cient PhyUeum, 

From  Kuvelo,  after  returning  }  hr. 
by  the  same  road,  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  ascend  the  Mount  VkkhOy  which 
is  very  steep  and  covered  with  oak, 
ilex,  and  holly.  After  passing  a  small 
grassy  level,  surrounded  bv  woody 
heights,  the  path  becomes  still  steeper 
up  to  the  village  of 

VhkhOt  IJ  hour. — Between  Vlokho 
and  tiie  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 


stands  a  monastery,  are  the  remains 
of  the  walls  of  ThermuSj  the  capital 
of  ^tolia.  Hie  entire  circumference  of 
the  city  was  about  2^  miles ;  the  walls 
are  in  best  preservation  on  the  W. 
side.  The  form  and  position  of  Ther- 
mus were  such  as  the  Greeks  seem 
generally  to  ha  ve  considered  as  the  most 
advantageous,  viz.,  a  triangle  on  the 
slope  of  a  pyramidal  hill,  bordered 
on  either  side  by  a  torrent  flowing  in 
a  deep  ravine,  having  a  summit  con- 
venient for  the  Acropolis.  At  Vlokho 
the  ground  is  formed  by  nature  for 
an  oval  Acropolis.  The  only  remains 
of  a  public  edifice,  within  the  walls  of 
this  capital  of  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial people  in  Greece,  and  which, 
when  taken  by  Philip  of  Maoedon 
in  B.O.  218,  was  noted  for  its  riches,  is 
a  square  pyramidal  shapeless  mass  of 
stones  near  the  W.  walL 

The  monastery  on  the  mountain 
is  called  the  Panaghia  of  Vlokho ;  it 
stands  on  an  oval  tabular  rock,  bor- 
dered on  all  sides  by  steep  crags.  N.£. 
the  mountain  slopes  down  to  a  deep 
ravine,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
is  the  hill  of  Viena,  or  Kyria  Evgenia^ 
an  appellation  whidi,  according  to  the 
Galoyers  of  the  convent,  was  derived 
from  a  Princess  Eugenia,  who  con- 
cealed herself,  when  pursued  by  her 
enemies,  in  a  cavern  under  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  where  she  died. 
But  it  would  be  in  vain  to  conjecture 
who  these  ladies  Eugenia  and  Irene 
were,  whose  names  are  attached  to 
two  of  the  mountains  of  ^^liu,  as 
they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  ^tolia  during  this  time 
is  very  scanty.  An  upper  summit 
of  Vlokho,  caUed  Ogla,  commands 
a  iino  and  extensive  view.  The  great 
council  of  the  iBtolian  confederacy, 
called  the  ParuetoUcon,  met  every 
autumn  at  Thermus  for  the  election 
of  ma^strates  and  general  legislation, 
&c.  We  may  here  remark  that  the 
Acamanians  and  iBtolians  are  de- 
scribed by  ancient  writers  as  ruder 
and  less  civilized  than  ihe  rest  of  the 
Greeks;  and  this  description  would 
still  apply  botli  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  and  to  their  country.  . 
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BeturntoVrakfaori. — ^The  road  now 
prooeedato  Zapandi,  and  oroaaing  the 
Achelons,  we  reach 

The  nnna  of  Straiui,  2^  hrs.— The 
£.  wall  of  the  city  followed  the  bank 
of  the  riyer  just  at  the  point  where  it 
touches  the  hills  of  VaUa,  which  are 
here  low,  but  rise  gradnally  N.N.W. 
and  extend  to  the  Qnlf  of  Arta,  where 
they  terminate  abruptly  at  the  pasB  of 
Makrinoroi.  A  parallel  ridge  rises 
8.W.  of  Stratus,  not  far  from  it,  and 
ends  at  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  in  the  hill 
c&Ued  SpartovttnL  A  long  valley,  com- 
mencing at  Stratus,  and  at  Lepenu,  a 
Tillage  opposite  to  it,  lies  between 
these  ridges,  through  which  is  a  de- 
scent to  the  plain  of  Xerokampo  near 
the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
Stratus  must,  therefore,  haye  been  a 
military  post  of  some  importance.  The 
first  object  which  strikes  the  traveller 
at  Stratus,  is  a  small  door  in  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  town  wall.  SO  yards 
below  it,  on  the  water  side,  are  some 
foundations,  either  of  the  peribolus  of 
a  temple,  or  of  a  wharf.  Half-way 
fnm  the  door  to  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
enclosure,  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre 
situated  in  a  hollow.  At  the  N.W.  sum- 
mit of  the  WiUls  appears  to  have  been  a 
small  citadel,  but  scarcely  higher  than 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  same  ridge 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  and  com- 
manded, together  with  the  entire  site, 
by  external  heights.  The  meetings  of 
the  Acamanian  confederacy  for  a  long 
period  took  place  at  Stratus,  though 
the  place  of  assembly  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Leucas.  The  capitals  of 
^tolia  and  Acamania  (Thermus  and 
Stratus)  were,  therefore,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  The  summit  of 
the  ruins  of  Stratus  oonmiands  a  fine 
▼iew  of  the  Achelons  upwards,  and  of 
the  hilly  country  near  its  banks  ter- 
minated by  the  mounkUtu  of  Agrapha 
in  the  distance. 

LepenUy  f  hr.,  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal villages  of  the  district  now  called 
VaUo.  The  road  passes  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Lepenu ;  and  leaving  on 
the  left  a  small  lake^  which  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  right  side  of  Ache- 


lous,  enters  a  pass  between  the  ridges 
of  Makhala,  and  then  follows  the  £. 
bank  of  the  lake  of  VdUo  to  Ambrakiay 
a  village  one-third  of  the  way  up  a 
steep  and  rooky  ridge.  This  modern 
hamlet  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  ancient  Ambracia  (Arta),  on  the 
N.  of  the  Gulf.  It  consisted,  when 
visited  by  Colonel  Leake  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  of  about  40 
houses,  and  as  many  more  in  ruins. 
At  the  present  day  the  inhabitants 
have  almost  entirely  deserted  it  for 
the  increasing  town  at  the  little  port 
below. 

The  SktUa  of  Ambrakia,  called 
Kravatainu  by  the  Greeks  (a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Caravan-Serai, 
this  having  been  the  halting-place 
of  the  caravans  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
defile  of  Macrinoros),  is  situated  at 
about  7  hrs.  from  Lepenu,  in  a  valley 
at  the  head  of  a  long  bay,  which  formn 
the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
E.  of  the  valley  is  the  mountain  of 
Spariomni.  S.E.  of  Kravasaras  arc 
the  walls  of  a  large  Hellenio  town,  on 
a  height  on  the  right  bank  of  a  torrent, 
probably  the  ruins  of  Limnmay  whencu 
King  Philip  commenced  his  march  on 
Thermud,  b.c.  218. 

It  is  one  day's  journey  from  Krava- 
saras to  Arta  by  the  pass  of  Macrino- 
ros. The  path  keeps  near  the  eastern 
shore  of  title  Gulf,  and  passes  the 
Turkish  frontier  at  its  N.E.  extremity, 
near  the  village  of  Anitu.  Remains 
of  ArgoB  AmphUochicum,  Olpx,  and 
Metr<m6li8y  have  been  disooveied  in 
this  district  (see  next  Rte.).  From 
Kravasaras,  a  wild  mountainous  jour- 
ney of  3  or  4  long  days,  will  lead  the 
traveller  by  Karpenisi  and  Tatradjik 
to  Lamia  and  liiermopylce,  passing 
near  the  Turkish  frontier.  But  there 
are  no  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity 
in  this  quarter,  while  this  part  of 
Greece  is  the  most  exposed  of  any  to 
danger  from  robbers. 

fVom  Kravasaras,  the  road  to  Yo- 
nitza  lies  over  the  steep  mountain  at 
the  back  of  Ambrakia,  and  in  40 
minutes  reaches  tiie  summit,  which 
forms  the  separation  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  Xtromero  and  Kalto.  Descend- 
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ing  on  the  left,  ia  the  village  of 
Katunaf  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  ; 
right  of  Katuna  is  the  bold,  round 
mountain,  called  Bumido :  and  in  front 
of  us  is  a  lofty  ridge,  with  a  peaked 
summit,  called  Vamdka.  Near  the 
head  of  the  hay  of  LutraJci  v/e  leave 
on  the  right  tlie  road  to  Macrinoros 
and  Arta,  and,  ascending  a  height, 
look  down  on  the  Ambracian  Gulf. 
The  road  soon  after  enters  a  forest ;  at 
the  thickest  part  of  it  the  village  of 
Nin  is  J  hr.  to  the  right.  The  road 
to  Leucadia  or  Santa  Maura,  turns 
off  to  the  left.  On  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  terminating  in  Cape  Gdadha^  is 
the  cattle  of  Vonitza^  with  the  little 
town  below,  and  beyond  it  the  lake  of 
VuUcavia  (the  ancient  Myrtantium) 
opens  on  the  view. 

Vonitzay  H  hrs.,  the  last  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Greece;  formerly  a 
Venetian  fortress.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  Acamania,  and  residence  of  the 
eparch  and  the  other  provincial  autho- 
rities. At  the  entrance  of  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  a  square  redoubt 
and  detached  ravelin,  the  works  of  the 
French,  who  occupied  the  place  for  a 
few  months  after  the  fiaU  of  Venice 
in  1797.  They  were  expelled  by  Ali 
Pasha,  who  also  drove  them  from 
Butrinto  and  Prevesa.  Vonitza  was 
divided  by  the  Venetians  into  three 
separate  quarters,  viz.,  Reeinto  to  tlie 
S.W.,  so  called  from  being  enclosed 
between  two  walls,  which  descend  to 
tlie  shallow  harbour  from  tlie  summit 
of  a  conical  hill,  crowned  with  a 
ruinous  and  ill-constructed  Venetian 
castle ;  BorgOy  a  suburb  on  the  W.  side 
of  tiie  hill ;  and  BooedU  divided  from 
Borgo  by  gardens,  and  stretching  E. 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  are  wretched 
mud  cottages.  In  Reeinto  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  church.  On  the  N.  point  of 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  a  small 
suburb  of  a  few  houses,  with  a  monas- 
tery prettily  situated.  The  monastery 
and  suburb  are  called  Mytari,  but  are 
now  ruinous.  The  Bay  of  Vonitza  is 
a  large  semicircular  basin,  opening 
into  the  gulf  between  the  E.  side  of  a 
peninsula  and  Oapo  Geladha.   It  is 


indented  with  several  fine  harbours, 
and  has  considerable  depth,  quite  to 
the  shore  of  Vonitza.  The  castle 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful 
Ambracian  Gulf,  surrounded  with 
mountains. 

The  road  from  Vonitza  to  Prevesa 
follows  first  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  and 
then  ascends  a  summit  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  tlie  Acamanian  peninsula, 
with  N.  the  island  of  Paxo,  and  the 
coast  from  Parga  to  Salaghora,  and  all 
the  N.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  At 
the  8.E.  end  of  the  lagoon  of  FuZ^arta, 
on  a  height  among  thick  woods,  is  the 
Faleo-hMtron  of  Kelihropvla,  so  called 
from  an  uninliabited  village,  1.  of  which 
are  seen  the  islets  of  Meganisi,  Atoko^ 
and  a  part  of  Kalamos.  De^cending, 
we  pass  a  road  to  Aghios  Pelros,  a 
harbour  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Prevesa,  where  are  some  vestiges  of  an 
Hellenic  polU,  probably  AnaxUorium, 
and  reach  the  banks  of  a  beautiful 
little  fresh-water  lake  called  Lino- 
vrcikhi.  The  road  now  lies  over  an  un- 
cultivated country,  and  passes  Pttn/a, 
where  are  some  Roman  remains,  pro- 
bably of  some  of  the  buildings  of 
Actiurn^  established  by  Augustus.  This 
tongue  of  land  is  reserved  by  treaty 
to  Turkey,  which  therefore  commands 
the  entrance  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf. 

Prevesa  is  2|  hrs.  from  Vonitza. 
A  boat  can  be  procured  at  Punta  to 
cress  the  narrow  strait  to  the  town. 


CONT.  GR£BC£. 


Boute  17. — Kravtuaraa  to  Aria, 


ROUTE  17. 

KBAYAftARAS  TO  ABTA  (XMBRAaA)  BT 
THB  PAflS  OF  MAOMNOBOS. 

Macrinoroe  to  Hn. 

Neochori   2 

Anino    4 

Arta   4 

The  principal  road  from  western 
Greece  into  Epiros,  leads  from  Kra- 
vcuareu  ^see  preceding  Rte.)  by  the 
pass  of  Macrinoroe,  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  Ambracian  Gulf^  to  Arta.  From 
Krayasaras  it  is  2  hours,  chiefly  over 
a  small  plain,  to 

Neockori^  near  which  village  are  the 
remains  of  Argos  Ampholochieum,  a 
colony  from  Argos  in  the  Peloponnese, 
settled  among  the  non-Hellenic  tribe 
of  the  Amphilochiots.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  was  the  scene  of  the 
interesting  military  operations  de- 
scribed in  the  3rd  Book  of  Thucidides 
as  having  occurred  in  b.c.  426,  between 
the  Dorian  Ambrakiots  and  the  Athe- 
nians under  the  general  Demothenes 
(who  afterwards  fell  in  SicUy),  allied 
with  the  Acamanians.*  The  Ambra- 
kiots were  routed  in  the  battle  of  OlptBf 
and  their  re-inforcements  were  cut  off 
in  the  defile  beyond,  now  called  the 
poM  of  MaerinoroB.  Leake  has  identi- 
lied  the  places  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
didee  in  his  account  of  this  campaign. 
ArgM^  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  Aeo- 
diori ;  Cranm  (i.  e.  WdU)  corresponds 
to  the  lagoon  of  Army$o,  on  the  coast 
of  the  gulf,  3  m.  S.W.  of  Argos ;  Olpm 
to  Ardpi^  a  hamlet,  also  on  the  shore, 
3  m.  N.  W.  of  Argos ;  at  both  of  which 
places  there  are  Hellenic  remains. 
Metropolis,  and  the  Greater  IcUmene 
were  places  near  the  S.  extremity, 
and  the  Lester  Idomene  was  a  fort  (of 
which  there  are  still  traces)  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  pass  of  Macrinoros, 
which  begins  about  1  hr.  beyond  Neo- 
chori. The  road  through  the  pass 

•  Vidt  Grote's  'Hltt  ci  Greece,'  Put  II. 


requires  3  hrs.,  lying  along  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
covered  with  a  forest  of  oaks  nearly 
down  to  the  waters  of  the  Ambraciau 
Gulf. 

Animo,  4  hours,  is  a  village  near 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  pass,  on  the 
frontier  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Here  is  a  small  Turkish  fort.  From 
Animo  it  is  nearlv  2  hours  to  Xom5oft, 
a  village  of  150  houses ;  whence  it  is 
2  hourd  to 

Artttf  the  ancient  Ambracia. 


ROUTE  18. 

MEBOLONOHI  TO  KALYDON  (KUBT-AOA). 

1}  hour. 

Midway  opposite  to  the  £.  termina- 
tion of  the  lagoon  of  Mesolonghi,  are 
some  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  re- 
sembling Roman  baths.  Two  chambers 
subsist  which  have  curved  and  arched 
niches  in  the  walls  and  on  the  outside 
several  holes,  partly  filled  with  indu- 
rated sediment,  formed  by  a  long- 
continued  course  of  water.  These  re- 
mains probably  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Halikyrna, 

At  Kurt-Aga  (a  spot  still  so  called 
by  the  peasants  &om  the  name  of  a 
former  Turkish  proprietor),  the  first 
object  that  arrests  the  eye  is  a  wall 
of  regular  masonry,  formed  of  quad- 
rangular blocks,  3  feet  in  their  greatest 
length,  standing  on  the  side  of  a  pro- 
jecting hill.  This  wall  formed  part  of 
an  obi  long  building,  inclosing  all  the 
smmnit  of  the  height,  which,  being 
much  steeper  towards  the  torrent  than 
on  the  otiiejr  sides,  required  the  sup- 
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port  of  a  strong  buttress  or  projection 
irom  the  quadrangle ;  and  this  is  the 
part  of  the  building  which  is  now  so 
conspicuous.  This  ruin  is  separate 
from  the  enclosure  of  the  city,  and  is 
probably  the  remains  of  the  peribolus 
of  a  temple;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  may  have  been  that  of  ArtemU 
Laphriay  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  not  within,  but  near  uie  town  of 
Kalydon.  The  remains  of  the  town 
are  traceable  in  their  whole  circuit  of 
2i  miles.  On  the  W.  side  they  descend 
the  left  bajik  of  the  torrent,  till,  after 
receiving  the  waters  from  the  slopes  of 
the  city  itself,  through  an  opening 
made  in  tiie  wall  to  admit  their  pas- 
sage, the  torrent  changes  its  course. 
E.  the  walls  ascended  the  crest  of  a 
narrow  ridge  to  the  Acropolis ;  the  N. 
side  crossed  a  ridge,  which  connects 
the  heights  occupied  by  the  city,  with 
Mount  Zygos.  In  the  middle  of  this 
side,  on  the  highest  point,  stood  the 
Acropolis,  which  was  well  protected 
by  towers.  At  the  foot  of  the  ridge, 
whose  crest  is  crowned  with  the  E. 
wrUs,  flows  a  small  branch  of  the 
Evenus. 

A  little  to  the  N.  is  the  point  in  the 
river  Evenus  at  which  the  centaur 
Nessus  bore  Dejanira  from  tbe  western 
to  the  eastern  shore.  The  stream  is 
vulgarly  called  FhidarOj  probably 
from  its  winding  course;  the  word 
Hoeras  to  be  formed  from  the  modem 
Greek  terms  Phidi  and  Phidari 
t.  0.  6pt9iop)y  a  gnaJeey  and  may  pro- 
jierlv  be  rendered  terpentine.  But 
Leake  has  another  derivation  (Nor- 
thern Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  533,  seq.). 
These  remains  of  Kalydon  mark  the 
site  of  what  was  in  the  heroic  age  the 
most  important  city  of  ^tolia*  though 
it  had  sunk  into  insignificance  in  the 
time  of  Stmbo. 


ROUTE  19. 

MBBOLONOHI  TO  VONITZA,  BY  (ESJADX, 
PORTA,  AND  KATUNA. 


Mesolonghi  to  Hr«. 

Anatouco,  by  water   2 

Neokhori   1 

Guria   1 

Stamna    2 

Return  to  Neokhori — 

Katokhi    1 

Trikardho-kastro  (CEniadio)  ..  1| 

Petala    2 

Tragamesti  (by  sea),  about  3  or  4 

YasUopulo   2 

Porta   4 

St  Niohohisof  Aetos     ..    ..  2 

Katuna    2^ 

Bedimbey   3 

StBasU   ..  14 

Vonitza    3 


It  will  take  about  2  hrs.  to  row  in  a 
canoe  (monaxyloh)  from  Mesolonghi  to 
AnatoUoo.  The  island  of  AmU^ico  is 
3  m.  distant  from  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  Lagoon,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
of  Stamna,  and  a  mile  distant  from 
the  land  on  either  side,  E.  and  W. 
Tiio  island  is  so  small,  as  to  be  en« 
tirely  covered  with  the  town,  which 
contains  about  400  houses.  Being, 
like  Mesolonghi,  supported  chieily  by 
the  profits  of  its  ships  and  maritime 
conunerce,  it  has  suffered  by  the  Re- 
volution, which  has  diverted  the  trade 
of  Greece  into  other  channels.  The 
territory  extends  3  or  4  miles  on  either 
shore  of  the  lagoon,  and  produces  com 
for  two  months'  consumption,  rather 
more  than  suflicicnt  wine  for  the  place, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil. 
The  distance  of  Anatolico  from  Guria 
is  2  hrs.  by  the  horse-track,  but  in  a 
direct  line  much  less.  From  Meso- 
longhi, in  a  direct  line,  it  is  about  7 
m.  With  a  monoxylon,  it  is  double 
tiie  distance,  on  account  of  a  long  low 
cai>e  which  separates  the  lagoon  of 
Mesolonghi  from  that  of  Anatolico; 
from  the  E.  shore  of  the  lagoon  it  is 
a  ride  of  about  IJ  hr.  to  Mesolonghi. 


OoNT.  Greece.      Boute  19. — Si 

Neokkori,  1  hr.  A  Tillage  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Achelous,  containing 
180  familiee;  opposite  to  it,  on  the 
other  side,  is  Kcickhi,  on  a  similar 
height  at  the  extremity  of  the  hills 
which^hc^n  about  Katona,  and  end 
near  Katokhi. 

Gwria,  I  hr. 

Siamna,  2  hrs. — The  road  from  Neo- 
Ichori  follows  the  bank  of  the  Achelous, 
and  reaching  Guria  in  1  hr.,  ascends 
thence  by  a  nigged  path  the  ridge  of 
Stamna,  passing  the  hamlet  of  St. 
Elias,  at  tne  foot  of  a  peaked  height, 
which  is  remarkable  in  all  directions. 
Stamna,  once  a  considerable  town, 
contains  now  only  80  families,  and  not 
one-fifth  part  of  its  lands  are  ciiltivated, 
though  it  has  suflered  less  than  many 
other  places  in  Acamania,  from  not 
being  in  the  line  of  the  most  frequented 
communications.  Its  decline  dates  from 
the  Russian  invasion  of  1770,  when 
Orloff  sent  hither  a  Gephalonian  to 
originate  a  rebellion  in  support  of 
Catherine's  war  with  Turkey.  Flags 
were  made,  under  which  men,  women, 
and  children  assembled  to  establish 
their  liberty  and  independence;  very 
soon,  however,  some  Albanians  marched 
against  them  from  Yrakhori,  slaught- 
ered the  men,  made  slaves  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  pillaged  the  houses. 

Betum  to  Neokhori,  and  cross  the 
Achelous,  at  the  Skaloma,  to 

Katokhi,  containing  200  &milies, 
and  once  undoubtedly  a  place  of  greater 
importance,  having  a  large  ancient 
^ureh  of  8t,  Panddeitnon,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Theodora,  wife  of  Jus- 
tinian. On  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  village  stands  a  tower,  with  very 
thick  wuls,  apparently  of  the  same 
age  as  the  church.  A  sepulchral 
stone,  forming  part  of  the  altar  in  the 
church,  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Phormion,  in  characters  of  the  best 
Hellenic  tunea 

Trtkhardd,  or  Trikhardihkaslro,  4 
m.  W.  of  Katokhi,  and  about  2  hrs. 
from  the  port  of  Petala,  is  the  vulgar 
name  for  the  ruins  of  (Eniadm,  The 
ancient  city  occupied  an  extensive  in- 
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sulated  hill,  not  high,  now  covered 
with  a  forest  of  Yalonea  oaks,  and  half 
surrounded  on  the  K.  and  £.,  which 
are  the  highest  sides,  by  the  great 
marsh  of  Lezini  or  Katokhi.  The 
lowest  point  of  the  hill  was  excluded 
from  the  waUs.  Hie  entire  circuit  of 
the  fortifications  still  exists.  At  the 
highest  or  N.E.  point  of  the  enclosure 
is  a  tower  still  30  ft  high,  with  loop- 
holes for  defence,  like  those  in  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Messene.  The 
adjoining  wall  has  scarcely  a  single 
rectEUigular  stone  in  it;  as  Leake 
reoiarks,  most  of  the  polygons  are 
equal  to  cubes  of  2^  and  8  feet,  and 
the  beauty  and  aocuracv  of  the  work- 
manship are  admirable.  Proceeding 
W.,  we  arrive  at  a  small  gate  in  a 
retired  angle  of  the  walls  leading  to 
a  large  cavern  in  the  rocks,  full  of 
water  very  dear  and  deep,  but  which, 
as  the  sides  of  the  cavern  are  perpen- 
dicular, is  inaccessible.  It  is  called 
one  of  the  ancient  cisterns  of  the  city, 
but  seems  entirely  the  work  of  nature. 

The  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
from  the  summit  of  tlie  tower  above- 
mentioned,  as  also  from  the  wooded 
banks  of  the  cistern,  is  very  extensive 
and  striking.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
sea  formerly  flowed  over  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  existing  plain  and  marshes, 
which  have  been  coated  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Achelous.  The  river 
winds  greatly  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
course.  About  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Trikardht)  and  Kalkiiza 
—a  steep  and  woody  mountain — is  a 
rocky  insulated  hill,  like  that  of  Tri- 
kardhd,  and  also  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes.  On  another  insulated 
hill,  N.E.  of  the  marsh,  stands  the 
mofMttery  of  Lezini,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  reedy  lake. 

Beyond  the  cistern  above-mentioned, 
following  the  walls  of  CEniadn  for  a 
short  distance,  we  arrive  at  wliat  is 
called  traditionally  the  port;  wliich, 
though  at  present  only  a  marshy  pool, 
was  evidently  once  fiUtd  by  an  inlet, 
or  creek,  reaching  from  the  open  sea 
at  the  island  of  Petala,  but  which  now 
extends  only  to  within  about  2  m.  of 
the  ruins.  Anchors,  and  other  parts 
of  ancient  galleys,  have  been  found  at 
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tiiis  Bpoi  The  banks  are  rockj  and 
steep,  overgrown  with  trees,  and  fes- 
tooned witli  creeping  plants.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  rains  of 
CEniadaa  is  the  gate  which  led  from 
the  port  to  the  city,  terminating  in  an 
oblique  passage  through  the  wall,  8  ft. 
long.  Though  the  passage  is  ruined, 
and  the  gate  half-buried,  the  elevation 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  is  pre- 
served, and  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
remains  of  antiquity  in  Greece,  as  it 
shows  that  the  Greeks  combined  the 
use  of  the  arch  with  that  of  polygonal 
masonry:  5  feet  above  the  arch  a 
quadrangular  window  formed  by  three 
stones,  crowns  the  gate.  The  remains 
of  a  theatre  may  be  traced  near  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  city,  and  com- 
mand a  view  towards  Kurtzolari  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  The  ruins 
and  woods  of  Trikai-dho  are  smgularly 
beautiful,  while  the  picturesque  dresses 
pf  the  Greek  peasantry  form  an  appro- 
priate accompaniment  to  the  scenery. 

The  coins  of  (EniadA,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  tauriform  Achelous  and 
the  legend  OINIAAAN  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  surrounding  parts  of 
Greece.  Twenty-three  years  prior  to 
the  Peloponnesian  war  (Eniadw  re- 
sisted Pericles,  who  attempted  to 
reduce  it  with  an  Athenian  squadron. 
It  was  the  only  city  in  Acamania 
adverse  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and 
did  not  join  that  alliance  till  the 
eighth  year  of  the  war,  when  it  was 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  other  Acar- 
nanians,  assisted  by  the  strong  fleet 
of  Demosthenes  at  Naupactus.  In 
B.C.  211,  (EniadsB  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  under  M.  Valerius  LsBvinus, 
and  given  by  them  to  the  Etolians, 
but  was  restored  to  the  Acarnanians 
twenty-two  years  later.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  Greece. 

Descending  from  Trikardho,  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  mill  2  m.  distant  from  the 
niins,  and  thence  down  a  creek  to 
the  island  of 

Petala,  consisting  entirely  of  rugged 
rocks,  having  small  intervals  of  soil, 
Vhich  are  covered  in  wioter  and  spring  | 


with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  herbage 
and  aromatic  shrubs.  On  the  W.  side 
a  few  fields  are  cultivated  by  the 
Ithacans  and  Gephalonians.  Petala, 
like  all  the  other  islands,  great  and 
small,  lying  off  the  W.  coast  of  Qpreece, 
belonged  to  the  Septinsular  State. 
There  is  good  partridge-shooting  here 
in  autumn ;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
island  is  a  secure  little  port,  where  a 
yacht  may  lie  while  its  owner  and  his 
friends  are  enjoying  the  excellent 
woodcock  and  wild-fowl  shooting 
which  is  to  be  had  in  winter  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Achplous. 

A  fishing-boat  may  generally  be 
found  at  Petala ;  and  proceeding 
thence  towards  the  Skala,  or  Skaloma, 
of  Tra^amestiy  we  sail  between  the 
Echinades  and  the  Acarnanian  coast, 
in  which  about  midway  are  the  har- 
bours of  Platia  aud  Panddeimon, 
They  are  beautiful  bays,  with  narrow 
entrances.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill 
rising  from  the  latter  harbour  are 
the  ruins  of  an  Hellenic  town,  per- 
haps Agtacus,  which  was  the  chief 
maritime  city  and  harbour  N.  of 
(EniadsB.  Failow-deer  and  roe  abound 
in  the  woods  near  Pandeleimon  bay. 
Red-deer  are  found  on  the  opposite 
promontory  N.  of  the  bay.  Guides 
and  beaters  should  be  procured  from 
the  village  of  Draff'omestre. 

The  Bay  of  'Pragamesli  is  5  or  6  m. 
long  and  1  broad,  sheltered  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  Echinades ;  on  the  N.W. 
shore  is  the  mountain  Velaizi.  There 
is  a  rough  mole  on  the  beach  at  the 
extremity  of  the  bay,  where  the  mo- 
dern village  stands.  It  is  a  thriving 
place,  having  the  official  name  of 
AstMcusj  but  more  generally  called 
iJragamestrey  or  Tragamesti.  The  up- 
per village  of  the  game  name  is  (it 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  Now  that 
piracy  no  longer  exists,  the  inhabitants 
of  Greek  towns  and  villages  are  gene- 
rally removing  to  the  coast  from  the 
lofty  inland  positions,  which  formerly 
were  alone  safe.  It  is  9  hrs.  hy  land 
from  Dragomestre  to  Mesolonghi.  aud 
14  hrs.  to  Yonitza,  by  the  most  direct 
routes. 


CoxT.  Greece.       Boute  20. — Aetoa  to  Leucadia. 


Yanhpuloy  6  m.,  or  2  hrs.  A  vil- 
lage occupying  a  loftv  situation  near 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  valley.  The 
villages  of  old  TragamesU  and  Lut- 
tiana  are  alao  situated  on  this  side 
of  the  valley.  Of  these  three,  Traga- 
mesti,  or  Dragomestro,  is  the  largest. 
The  valley  is  bounded  by  the  moun- 
tains which  are  a  N.  continuation  of 
Kalkitza. 

Between  Lutziana  and  Tragamesti, 
below  a  monastery  of  Si  Elias,  a  root 
of  Mount  Yelutzi  projecting  into  tlie 
valley,  was  the  site  of  the  town  which 
possessed  the  district  of  Tragamesti 
in  Hellenic  times,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period.  The  remains  consist  of  walls 
of  mortar  and  rubble,  erected  upon 
•  regular  Hellenic  masonry.  There  are 
also  the  ruins  of  a  large  church,  and, 
at  the  angle  of  the  fortress,  a  square 
tower  coeval  with  the  church.  This 
Hellenic  town  was  probably  Grithote ; 
but  according  to  Kiepert  and  otliers, 
Attaeut^  which  Leake  places,  as  we 
have  said,  more  to  the  6. 

The  road  from  Yasilopulo  crosses 
the  hills  and  descends  into  a  valley, 
and,  passing  through  Maklieraj  once  a 
considerable  village,  follows  the  slope 
of  the  hills  to  the 

Paleo-lccutron  of  Porta,  4  hrs.  The 
monastery,  called  the  Pancujhia  of 
Porta,  is  founded  on  a  part  of  the 
walls  of  an  ancient  city  (probably 
Phytia\  encircling  the  summit  of  an 
irregular  height  rising  from  the  middle 
of  the  vale,  which  is  enclosed  by  Mount 
BumiBto,  the  ridge  of  Katuna,  and  the 
mountain  of  Chrysoritzi.  The  walls 
are  chiefly  polygonal,  except  on  the 
lower  side  towards  MaJduila,  where 
they  are  best  preserved,  and  where  a 
tower  of  regular  masonry  subsists  to 
half  its  original  height.  A  little  above 
it  is  an  ancient  reservoir,  which  still 
contains  the  waters  of  a  spring  which 
here  takes  its  rise.  Within  the  Hel- 
lenic enclosure  are  many  foundations 
of  ancient  buildings  and  traces  of  ter- 
races, now  separated  from  each  other 
by  luxuriant  bay-trees.  The  monas- 
tery is  largo,  but  contains  no  Hellenic 
remains.  The  hill  of  Porta  is  the 
limit  of  the  vuUey  of  Aelot,  so  called 
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from  a  deserted  village  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Bumisto,  opposite  to  which,  in 
the  direction  of  Porta,  is  a  pointed  hill 
crovmed  with  a  castle  of  the  lower 
ages,  also  named  Aetd$. 

Leaving  Porta,  we  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  Katuna,  through  the  val- 
ley, which, except  at  Aetos  and  Katuno, 
is  uncultivated.  In  2  hrs.  we  find  our- 
selves immediately  below  St.  Nicholas 
of  Aetoa,  a  monastery  on  the  lower 
heights  of  the  ridge  attached  to  the 
castle  peak. 

Katuna,  2}  hrs.,  a  large  village. 

From  Katuna  we  proceed  to  Lutraki 
and  JBaUmbey,  near  the  S.  shore  of  the 
beautiful  Ambracian  Gulf.  From 
thence  to  St  JBanl,  a  village  on  the 
N.  slope  of  the  mountain  of  Pergandi, 
is  H  hi.  Here  there  is  nothing  ex- 
cept a  church  of  St  Basil,  and  a  cluster 
of  cottages. 

Vonitza  is  8  hrs.  from  St.  Basil. 
The  road  descends  the  mountain, 
crosses  the  elevated  plain,  re-enters 
the  forests,  and  approaches  Vonitza 
a  little  above  some  ancient  foundations 
on  the  hill  of  St  Elias.  The  lower 
road  from  Katuna  to  Vonitza  has  been 
described  above  (Rte.  16). 


ROUTE  20. 

AET06  TO  ALTZEA  AMD  LXDOADIA. 

Aetos  to  II K. 

Alyzea  (KandUi)   » 

Leucadia  (Santa  Maura)  ..    ..  5 

This  route  may  be  regarded  as  an 
appendage  or  cross-road  to  that  imme- 
diately preceding.    Two  hours  from 
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Aetos  bring  the  traveller  to  a  gorge 
near  the  village  of  Lavitza,  through 
which  a  torrent  foroes  its  way  into  the 
plain  of  Mytikaf  separated  from  the 
island  of  Kalamos  by  a  very  narrow 
strait  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  of 
the  pass  is  a  small  and  beautiful  Hel- 
lenic tower.  Descending  the  mountain, 
we  cross  the  plain  of  Mytika  to  the 
Paleo-kaetron  of  KandCli,  the  name 
given  to  the  ruins  of  Alyzea,  situated 
above  the  village  of  KandiU^  about 
1  hr.  from  the  sea.  The  walls  are  in 
the  best  Hellenic  style,  and  probably, 
of  all  the  cities  in  this  part  of  Acar- 
nania,  Alyzea  would  best  repay  ex- 
cavation and  research. 

Near  the  apex  of  the  plain  of  Mytika 
— a  triangular  level,  of  which  the  shore 
is  the  bs^,  and  two  chains  of  lofty 
and  abrupt  mountains  form  the  sides 
— a  stream  has  forced  a  magnificent 
passage  through  the  limestone,  and, 
restrained  there  by  an  embankment, 
lias  accumulated  its  waters  for  the 


irrigation  of  the  plain.  Thus  Hellenic 
construction  and  Cyclopean  labours 
were  here  devoted  to  a  useful  work, 
and  remain  at  the  present  day  an 
instrubtive  lesson. 

From  Kandili  a  rugged  path  leads 
by  Mytika  and  Zaverdha  to  Santa 
Maura,  a  distance  of  about  5  hrs. 

In  the  year  b.o.  374  the  bay  of  Alyzea 
was  the  scene  of  a  naval  victory,  gained 
by  60  Athenian  ships,  commanded  by 
Timotheus,  over  the  Lacedemonians, 
under  Nicolochus :  on  which  occasion 
the  historian  relates  that  Timotheus 
retired  after  the  battle  to  Alyzea, 
where  he  erected  a  trophy;  that  the 
Lacedemonians,  having  been  rein- 
forced by  six  ships  from  Ambracia, 
again  offered  him  battle,  and  that 
when  Timotheos  refused  to  come  forth, 
Nicolochus  erected  a  trophy  on  one 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  probably 
that  of  Kalamoa,  anciently  Camus, 
and  which  is  now  a  dependency  of 
Ithaca  (Section  I.). 
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Part  H.— THE  PELOPONNESUS. 


Introductory  Remarks. 

The  Uihmus  of  Gorinih  is  so  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
peninsula,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  called  the  latter  the  Island  of  Pelops— or 
Peloponnesus — after  the  mythical  hero  of  that  name.  In  fact,  it  has  all  the 
advantages,  without  the  drawbacks,  of  an  insular  situation.  The  medisaval 
name  of  Morea  is  derived  by  some  writers  from  the  mulberry-trees  (jiopda) 
grown  there,  or  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  a  mulberry-leaf.  But,  as 
Strabo  and  Piny  observed,  the  Peloponnesus  more  nearly  resembles  in  shape 
the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree  or  vine ;  ana  Morea  was  probably  derived  from  the 
blavonic  word  Jtfor^,  (he  aea,  as  being,  par  exceOetuse,  the  maritime  province  of 
Greece.  The  name  dates  from  the  period  when  the  peninsula  was  overcome 
by  Slavonians,  who  have  left  many  traces  in  the  modem  names  of  towns  and 
mountains. 

Arcadia  is  the  Switzerland  of  the  Peloponnesus.  This  Alpine  district  is 
encircled  by  an  irregular  wall  of  mountains,  from  which  lateral  branches 
extend  in  various  directions  to  the  sea.  The  highest  peak  is  that  of  Taygetus, 
7905  ft  above  the  sea ;  the  next  Eyllene,  7788  ft  Erymanthus  rises  to  the 
height  of  7297  ft.,  and  the  Aroanian  mountains  {KhehndB)  to  that  of  7726  ft 
The  other  principal  summits,  are  those  of  Mount  Panachaicum  above  Patras 
(6322  ft),  Mount  Lvk»us  (4659  ft),  Mount  Artemisium  (5814  ft),  &c.  The 
chief  river — the  Achelous  of  the  Peloponnese — is  the  Alpheus. 

The  Peloponnesus  contains  five  of  the  thirteen  departments,  or  nomes,  into 
which  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  divided ;  and  these  divisions  correspond  with 
tolerable  accuracy  to  the  ancient  districts  whose  names  they  bear. 

Though  the  surfiEuse  of  the  Peninsula  is  only  about  one-third  more  extensive 
than  that  of  Yorkshire,  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world  which  will  more 
fuUy  repay  a  tour  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The  scenery,  both  of  the  great 
historic  sites  and  of  the  more  obscure  retreats  of  the  Peloponnese,  is  of  the 
rarest  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  stamps  itself  on  the  memory  with  distinct- 
ness. Other  sights  and  length  of  time  do  not  confuse  or  alter  its  impressions. 
The  cloud-capped  Acropolis  of  Gorinth,  the  primieval  remains  of  Tiryns  and 
MykenflB,  the  hollow,  stadium-like  valley  of  Sparta,  the  massive  walls  and 
towers  of  Messene,  with  the  altar-like  hill  of  Ithome  above,  the  mountain- 
shrine  of  BassaB,  the  beautiful  vale  of  Olympia,  the  Convent  of  the  Great 
Cavern  (Megaspelsdon),  the  vast  caldron-glen  and  cliff  of  the  Styx,  the 
secluded  lake  of  Pheneus,  with  the  curious  phenomena  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
its  waters,  all  these  are  among  the  choice  places  of  the  earth  which,  once 
seen,  live  in  p|erpetual  fireshness  in  the  imagination. 

The  following  routes  will  point  out  to  the  traveller  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  Peloponnese.  Still  there  is  doubtiess  room  for  discovery,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  natural  beauty,  for  those  who  deviate  from  the  beaten 
tracks.  We  cannot  doubt  that  there  would  be  much  to  reward  a  diligent 
explorer  in  the  mountains  of  Epidaurus  and  Troezen,  and  in  the  volcanic 
peninsula  of  Methana ;  in  the  hills  of  Isakonia,  where  a  primitive  dialect 
stiU  lingers ;  in  the  chain  of  Erymanthus,  S.W.  of  Patras ;  and,  above  all,  in 
the  crags  and  recesses  of  Taygetus. 
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dauruB   264  30.  Kyparifisia,  through  Arcadia 


22.  Athena  to  KaupliaM  JSgina,  and  Elis,  to  Patras     . .    . .  308 
Poros,  Hydra,  e^ndSpetzia     268  31.  Pyrgos  to  Tchelebi      ..  ..312 

23.  Nauplia  to  Sparta,  by  My-        32.  Pyrgos  to  Patras,  by  Gas- 

kenaSy  Argot,  Tripolitza,  and       '       tuni  313 

Mantinea    273  33.  Kalabr}ta  to  Corinth   ..  ..313 

24.  Bparta,  through  Maina  to  Ka-       I  34.  Andritzena  to  Ealabryta    ..  314 
lamata   284  35.  Patras  to  Tripolitza     ..  ..315 

25.  Sparta,  over  Mount  Taygetufl,        36.  Karytena  by  Dimitama,  to 

to  Kalamata   295        Kalabryta  and  the  iSeyx     ..  316 

26.  Sparta,  by  Mestene,  to  Eala-        37.  Patras  to  Corinth,  by  Vostilza, 
mata    296        Megaspelioii,  and  Sikyon   . .  317 

27.  Kalamata  to  Sakona  and  Mes-       i  38.  Naupha  to  Patras,  by  Man- 
sene   301        tinea,  Phonia,  and  Yostitza  320 
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ATHENS  TO  KAUPLIA  (bY  KPIDArRUS). 

Hra.  M.  Mil. 

Pirteus  to  Egina  (by  sea) . .  0  0  11 
Egina  to  Epidaurus  (by 

sea)  0   0  11 

Epidaurus  to  Nauplia    . .    7  0 
Efjidaurus,  by  Hieron,  to 

Nauplia   9  0 

Boats  can  be  hired  in  thoPirsBus  at 
reasonable  rates  for  excursions  in  all 
directions,  ^gina  may  be  yisited  in 
a  separate  excursion  from  Athens,  or 
en  rout^  for  the  Peloponnesus.  In 
shape  the  island  is  an  irregular  tri- 
angle, and  contains  about  41  square  m. 
Its  western  half  consists  of  a  plain, 
which,  though  stony,  is  well  cidtiYatcd 
with  com,  but  the  remainder  of.  the 
island  is  mountainous  and  unproduc- 
tive. A  magnificent  conical  hill,  called 
Oros,  occupies  the  whole  southern  part 
of  the  island,  and  is  the  most  remark- 
able among  the  natural  features  of 
^gina.  Notwithstanding  its  small 
size,  iEgina  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Greek  islands.  It  was 
famous  in  the  mythical  period;  and 
in  historical  times  we  find  it  peopled 
by  Dorians  from  Epidaurus,  and  pos- 


sessing a  powerful  navy.  About  b.c. 
500,  the  ^ginetans  held  the  empire  of 
the  sea  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
B.G.  480,  thev  were  admitted  to  have 
distinguished  themselves  above  all 
other  Greeks  for  their  bravery.  Long 
a  rival  of  Athens,  i£gina  succumbed 
to  her  in  b.c.  456,  and  became  a  por- 
tion of  the  Athenian  empire.  But, 
dreading  the  vicinity  of  such  discon- 
tented subjects,  Pericles,  who  used  to 
called  the  island  the  Eyesore  of  the 
PirsDus,  expelled  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  B.C.  481,  and  filled  tlieir  place 
with  Athenian  settlers.  The  expelled 
iEginetans  were  settled  by  the  Spar- 
tans in  Thyrea,  and,  though  restored 
to  their  country  at  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnosian  war,  they  never  re- 
covered their  ancient  power  and  pro- 
sperity. 

The  island  of  ^gina  is  distant  about 
11  m.  from  the  PirsBus,  and  nearly 
the  same  from  Epidaurus.  It  was  ono 
of  the  few  places  which  escaped  the 
calamities  of  the  devastating  war  of 
the  Bevolution.  It  was  for  some  time, 
in  1828-29,  the  seat  of  the  Greek 
government ;  and  many  rich  families 
of  the  Peloponnesus  bought  land  and 
settled  here,  added  to  which,  refugees 
from  Scio  and  Psara  flocked  hither 
in  great  numbers ;  so  that  in  1829  it 
became  tlie  resort  of  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  about  10,000  Greeks  from  all 
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rts  of  Greece.  At  present  the  in- 
bitanta  of  iEgina  do  not  exceed 
7000  in  number.  It  is  in  general  easier 
to  go  from  Athens  to  ^gina  and 
Epidaurus  than  vice  versd,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year ;  and 
it  is  misery  to  be  wind-bound  in  either 
of  the  latter  places. 

The  climate  of  iEgina  is  delightful, 
and  the  air  so  pure,  that  epidemic 
fevers,  the  scourge  of  the  relopon- 
nesus,  are  almost  unknown  in  it  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  it  is  carefully  cul- 
tivated, yielding  all  the  usual  produc- 
tions of  Greece  in  great  abundance. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  rather 
destitute  of  wood,  but  the  picturesque 
hilla,  rocky  precipices,  and  pretty  val- 
leys with  which  it  is  diversified,  afford 
a  variety  of  pleasing  landscapes.  The 
heights  present  beautiful  views  of  the 
surrounding  islands  and  continent. 
The  best  plan  is  to  land  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  to  walk 
up  to  the  temple.  This  can  be  easily 
effected,  and  it  is  not  more  than  half 
an  hour's  walk. 

Town  of  .^gtna.—On  a  pointed  hill, 
3  m.  inland,  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
the  Venetian  town  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  has  been  abandoned  by  the  in- 
habitants, who,  being  induced  by  their 
love  of  commerce  to  prefer  the  sea- 
shore, removed  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  whose  position  is  marked  by  a 
Doric  column.  To  the  S.  ff  tiiis 
column  may  be  seen  traces  of  an  old 
port,  oval  in  shape,  and  sheltered  by 
two  ancient  moles,  which  leave  only 
a  narrow  passage  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  remains  of  towers,  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance.  In  the  same 
direction  we  find  another  oval  port, 
twice  as  large  as  the  former  one,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  protected  in  the 
same  way  by  moles  15  or  20  ft  thick. 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  are  traced 
through  their  whole  extent  on  the  land 
»de.  The  actual  town  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  at  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  island.  The  streets  in  the 
modem  town  are  more  regular  than 
those  in  most  other  towns  of  Greece ; 
some  good  houses  were  built  here 
lOreece.'] 
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before  Athens  became  the  residence 
of  the  court.  Since  that  period,  how 
ever,  the  place  has  agam  decfied. 
Gapodistria  erected  an  exteLsive 
range  of  buildings  near  the  town, 
which  he  destined  for  barracks,  but 
they  have  been  converted  into  a  mu- 
seum, a  library,  and  a  school.  The 
Museum  was  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  in  Greece,  but  its  antiquities 
were  transferred  to  Athens,  and  the 
building  is  falling  into  decay.  The 
Library,  a  spacious  lofty  room,  con- 
tains a  few  ancient  GredE  or  Boman 
books  printed  in  London. 

In  former  days  .^gina  was  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  and  richness  of  its  monu- 
ments ;  the  only  remains  of  them  con- 
sist of  a  few  tombs,  vestiges  of  wells, 
a  mosaic  pavement,  the  column  on  the 
shore  above  mentioned,  and  the  ruins 
of  the 

TempU  of  Minerva  (formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Panhellenius)  . — This  temple,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Greece,  is  6  m.  distant 
from  the  port,  and  the  badness  of  ther 
road  requires  2}  hrs.  to  reach  it ;  the 
best  course  is  to  land  immediately 
below  the  temple  and  to  proceed  to 
the  town  afterwards.  The  approach, 
by  a  winding  path,  ascending  through 
rich  and  varied  scenery,  is  very  at- 
tractive, and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  situation. 
The  ruins  are  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  of 
moderate  height,  but  commanding  a 
view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
the  whole  of  the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  and 
some  of  the  more  distant  islands,  the 
coast  of  Attica  from  the  Bkironian 
rocks  to  Gape  Sunium,  the  Parthenon , 
and  Eleusis.  The  temple  is  not  near 
any  human  habitation,  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  shrubs  and  small  pino- 
trees.  22  of  its  34  columns  are  entire, 
viz.  20  of  the  peribolus,  and  2  of  the 
cella.  The  greater  part  of  the  archi- 
trave is  remaining,  but  the  cornice 
with  the  metopes  and  triglyphs  have 
fallen.  The  temple  is  built  of  soft 
porous  stone,  coated  with  thin  stucco, 
and  the  architraves  and  cornice  were 
painted.  The  pavement  also  was 
covered  witii  fine  stucco,  of  vermilioA 
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colour.  The  platform  upon  ivhloh  it 
stands  has  been  supported  on  all 
sides  by  terrace  walls.  In  the  rock 
beneath  there  is  a  caye,  apparently 
leading  under  the  temple.  It  was 
among  the  rums  round  the  base- 
ment of  this  temple  that  those  in- 
teresting works  of  ancient  sculpture, 
the  .^inetan  marbles,  now  at  Munich, 
were  found,  in  1811,  by  Cockerell, 
Foster,  and  some  German  artists. 
There  are  casts  of  them  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  subject  of  the  Eastern 
pediment  appears  to  be  the  expedition 
of  the  .£acid»  or  ^ginetan  heroes 
against  Troy ;  that  of  the  western  pro- 
bably  represents  the  contest  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  oyer  the  body  of 
Patroclus.  We  must  refer  to  Words- 
worth and  Leake  for  the  arguments 
about  the  dedication  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Doric  temple.  It  was  probably 
erected  in  the  6th  oentury  B.C. 

-Egina  was  fabled  to  haye  deriyed 
its  name  from  a  daughter  of  the  riyer- 
god  Asopw.  Its  inhabitants  were  re- 
nowned among  the  ancient  Greeks  for 
their  maritime  skill,  and  this  and  their 
ysJour  wei;^  displayed  at  ScJamis. 
Their  glory  and  prosperity  were,  how- 
eyer,  of  short  duration ;  for  they  be- 
came inyolyed  in  a  naval  war  with 
the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
which  terminated  in  their  complete 
defeat  with  the  loss  of  their  nayy,  and 
they  never  regained  their  supremacy. 
The  island  was  originally  barren  and 
unproductive,  but  was  rendered  fruit- 
ful by  the  industry  of  the  inhabi 
tants. 

Boats  for  any  part  of  the  continent 
may  be  hired  at  ^gina  at  a  moderate 
expense.  It  is  11  m.  from  here  to 

Epidaurm,  which  sent  800  men  to 
Flatsea  and  ships  to  Salamis,  but 
which  is  now  a  village,  with  barely 
100  inhabitants  and  a  few  small  boats. 
Tliere  is,  notwithstanding,  tolerable 
accommodation  for  travellers.  The 
houses  are  built  on  the  rt  shore  of 
the  bay  as  you  enter  it,  and  not 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town,  which 
was  situated  on  a  rooky  eminence 
running  into  the  bay,  and  connected 
with  the  land  by  a  narrow  swampy 


isthmus.  At  the  foot  of  this  height 
5  mutilated  statues  of  white  marble 
were  dug  up;  3  female  figures  of 
colossal  size,  one  of  which  is  recum- 
bent, and  exhibits  tolerable  execu- 
tion. 

Epidaurus  was  noted  for  its  sacred 
^ve  and  sanctuary.  It  is  situated 
in  a  recess  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  open 
to  the  N.E.,  and  backed  by  mountains. 
In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
it  appears  to  have  been  strongly  forti- 
fied ;  under  Augustus,  its  circuit  was  ^ 
no  more  than  15  stadia,  whence  it  * 
would  seem  that  Epidaurus  was  al- 
ready at  that  time  reduced  to  the  pro- 
montory, where  we  now  see,  in  many 
parts,  the  foundations  of  Hellenic 
walls,  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffl 

Its  port  is  good,  and  is  protected 
by  a  peninsula  to  the  8.  A  small 
plain  surrounds  the  village,  highly 
cultivated,  and  veiy  productive.  Vege- 
tables are  raised  here  for  the  supply 
of  the  Athenian  market  I^idaurus 
has  recently  acquired  celebrity,  ^m 
having  given  its  name  to  the  (jonstitu- 
tion,  adopted  by  a  General  Congress 
of  Deputies  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  promulgated  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1822.  Durmg  the  period  of  the  Con- 
gress the  Deputies  were  forced  to  live 
in  the  open  air,  being  unable  to  find 
aooonmiodation  in  the  viUage. 

The  place  at  which  the  first  Greek 
Constituent  Assemblj^  met,  is  1|  hr. 
to  the  N.E.  of  Epidaurus,  and  is 
called  Piadha  (UidSa).  This  viUage, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  lofty  ridge 
2  m.  from  the  sea,  was  formerly  pro- 
tected by  an  old  castle,  still  remaming, 
probably  built  by  the  Venetians.  The 
road  to  it,  along  the  hills,  is  covered 
with  laurels,  myrtles,  and  pines.  Nu- 
merous Venetian  coins  are  found  here ; 
and  the  deserted  state  of  Epidaurus 
may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
preference  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  this 
neighbouring  port 

The  house  in  which  the  legislative 
assembly  was  convened  is  *'  a  large 
rustic  cnambtr,  forming  a  piurallelo- 
gram,  and  insulated  in  the  middle  of 
tne  village,  near  an  ancient  tower, 
ereoted  in  the  time  of  the  VenetianB. 
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This  rough  dwelling/*  adds  Count 
Peoohio,  **  reminded  me  of  the  cottages 
of  Uri,  where  the  Swiss  confederated 
against  the  tyranny  of  Austria.'*  A 
short  sail  8.  of  Epidanros  is  the  vol- 
canic peninsula  of  Methana^  higUy  in- 
teresting to  the  geologist. 

Epidaurus  to  Nauplia,  by  Hieron  is 
9  hrs.'  ride.  The  direct  road,  by  Ly- 
gourio,  is  only  25  m.,  and  may  be 
perfonned  with  ease  in  7  hrs. 

The  detour  to  Hieron,  including  the 
time  requisite  for  the  inspection  of 
the  sacred  inclosure,  will  not  lengthen 
the  journey  much  (as  a  ^reat  part  of  the 
road  is  good),  provided  the  baggage 
be  sent  by  the  direct  rood.  The  first 
part  of  the  road  is  over  a  fertile 
plain,  producing  tobacco  and  com, 
and  covered  witibi  clumps  of  arbutus 
and  myrtle;  it  then  passes  through 
a  romantic  defile,  with  a  mountain- 
torront  tumbling  beneath.  The  path 
in  some  places  is  a  mere  shelf,  only 
broad  enough  for  one  to  pass,  with  a 
precipice  above  and  below;  while  in 
others  it  winds  through  a  beautiful 
shrubbery,  whero  the  myrtle  and  ar- 
butus are  joined  by  festoons  of  the 
clematis. 

By  such  a  path  we  reach  the  spot 
where  stood  the  Zcpdi^,  or  Sanctuary  of 
JBseulapiua.  The  sacred  d\(ros,  or 
^rove  of  the  Epidaurii,  renowned  for 
its  sanctity,  riches,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  sacred  offerings  which  adorned 
it,  was  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
valley,  thero  terminated  by  a  semicirole 
of  steep  hills,  from  which  several 
torrents  descend.  They  unite  at  the 
south-western  extremity;  whence  the 
stream  passes,  through  an  opening  in 
the  mountains,  and  joins  the  river  of 
LetBa, 

The  most  remarkable  remains  of 
antiquity  hero  are  those  of  the  theatre ; 
numerous  fragments  of  other  build- 
ings lie  around,  but  nothing  is  thero 
to  guide  the  traveller  in  appropriating 
to  any  particular  edifice  these  confused 
ruins.  .The  Thealtre,  from  the  renown 
of  its  architect,  Polydetus,  may  be 
oonsidered  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
remains  of  antiquity  in  Greece.  Al- 
though no  traces  of  the  prosceniimi 


remain,  and  many  of  the  seats  of  white 
limestone  aro  displaced  by  the  bushes 
which  have  grown  among  them,  it  is 
in  better  preservation  than  any  other 
theatre  in  Greece,  except  that  of 
Dionysus  at  Athens  and  the  one 
which  exists  near  Dramisitls,  in  Epi- 
rus,  not  far  from  Joannina  ^Sect.  IV.). 
The  upper  part  of  the  edifice  is  so 
mined,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
its  details;  but  enough  remains  to 
show  that  the  orohestra  was  about  90 
ft.  long,  and  the  entire  theatre  about 
370  ft.  in  diameter :  32  rows  of  seats 
still  appear  above  ground  in  a  lower 
division,  which  is  separated  by  a  dia- 
zoma  from  an  upper  one,  consisting  of 
20  seats ;  24  scalie,  or  flights  of  steps, 
diverging  in  equidistant  radii  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  formed  the  communi- 
cation with  the  seats.  The^theatre, 
when  complete,  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 12,000  spectators.  Pausanias 
enumerates  in  this  valley,  besides  the 
Sanctuary  of  iBsculapius,  temples  of 
Diana,  Apollo,  Venus,  Themis,  &c. 

The  Stadium. — Of  this  nothing  can 
be  traced  but  the  form,  the  circular 
end  and  a  part  of  the  adjacent  sides, 
with  portions  of  15  rows  of  seats.  Near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  two  cisterns  and 
a  bath,  evidently  Roman. 

From  Hieron  we  cross  a  plain,  in 
which  are  some  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
and  arrive  at  the  diroot  rte.  about  50 
min.  after  leaving  the  Hieron. 

Lygowrio  is  a  large  village  upon  a 
hill,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lesea,  In 
some  parts  may  be  observed  traces  of 
the  old  walls ;  and  the  neat  sate  ap- 
pears to  have  been  near  the  well.  The 
distance  of  Lygourio  from  Nauplia  is 
4hrs. ;  the  road  passing  first  through 
a  vale,  then  across  a  glen  and  brook. 
About  2  hrs.  from  Lygourio  Ib  a  pass 
between  a  mountain  on  the  rt,  and  a 
kcutron  of  good  Hellenic  masonry,  with 
square  and  ciroular  towers  in  good  pre- 
servation, on  the  1.  Twenty  minutes 
&rther  is  Mount  Aradme  on  the  1.,  and 
half  an  hour  farther  a  tower  on  the  1., 
of  old  Greek  masonry,  and  a  ruined 
Paied-hcutron  about  a  m.  off.  About 
3  hrs.  from  Lygourio  is  a  wooded  dell, 
V  a 
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and  the  Moncutery  of  8t.  Demetritu. 
From  the  monastery  there  another 
road  to  Lygonrio.  Half  an  hour  farther 
is  a  Pcded-kastron  of  ancient  masonry, 
situated  on  a  bold  rock  near  a  torrent. 
This  is  probably  Midea. 

The  road  then  passes  by  several  vil- 
lages and  curious  oonio  rocks.  The 
village  of  Aria  succeeds  on  the  1. ;  and 
half  an  hour  further  the  traveller, 

Cing  a  rock  in  which  a  colossal 
has  been  sculptured  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Bavarians  who  fell  in  the 
Greek  war,  descends  to  the  Bay  of 
Nauplia. 


ROUTE  22. 

ATBEVB  TO  KAUFLIA,  BT  JBQIKA,  FOBOB, 
HTDBA,  AND  SPBTZIA. 

A  steamer  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Company  leaves  the  Pirfeus  at  6 
o'clock  each  Monday  morning  (1871), 
and  makes  the  tour  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus to  Patras  in  5  days,  calling  at 
^gina,  Poros,  Hydra,  Spetzia,  Nau- 

I)lia,  &c.;  and  a  corresponding  steamer 
eaves  Patras  every  Friday  morning, 
calling  at  the  same  ports,  and  leaving 
NaupUa  for  the  Piraus  every  Tuesday 
at  2  A.1I. 

From  the  PlrfiBus  to  Nauplia  the 
passage  (faro  21  drachmas)  generally 
occupies,  including  stoppages,  about 
11  hrs.  Leaving  the  Pirous  at  6  a.h., 
the  bteamer  arrives  in  rather  less  than 


2  hrs.  at  ^gina  (see  preceding  Rte.) ; 
whence  it  proceeds  to 

Poros  (2J  hrs.),  but  does  not  enter 
the  beautiftd  and  capacious  harbour  of 
that  island. 

Poros,  the  ancient  Sphxriaf  is  re- 
markable for  its  rock  of  granite.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Peloponnesus  by 
a  very  narrow  channel,  with  a  ferry, 
which  is  H  hr.  firom  Damald,  the  site 
of  Trcszene,  The  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus in  these  parts  abounds  in  oranges 
and  lemons ;  the  groves  of  the  latter 
on  the  mountain-side  aro  well  worth  a 
visit  At  Poros  mules  may  be  pro- 
cured, on  which  it  is  easy  to  pa«8 
over  the  sand-bank  into  the  adjacent 
barren  and  almost  uninhabited  isle 
of  Calauria,  whero  there  is  a  large 
monastery,  as  well  as  the  substructions 
of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  in  which 
Demosthenes  expired. 

The  excursion  to  TroBzene  is  in- 
teresting. The  traveller,  if  he  be 
familiar  with  Fronch  literaturo,  will 
here  recall  to  mind  the  splendid  pas- 
sage in  Racine's  '  Phedre, — 

"  A  peine  nmu  mntUmt  dee  poriet  de  Tre$ene, 

describing  the  death  of  Hippolytus. 

The  ruins  of  the  city  are  J  hr. 
N.  of  the  village  of  Damald,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  Hellenic  substruc- 
tions, with  Frank  or  Byzantine  super- 
structures. Troezene  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  Argolio  ridge,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  deep  rocky  gorge  descend- 
ing from  it,  spanned  by  a  single  arch 
of  rough  masonry.  At  Troezene  was 
held  the  Greek  National  Assembly 
of  1827,  when  Oapodistria  was  chosen 
President  of  Greece  for  7  years. 

From  Damala  to  Caslri  (Hermione), 
a  rugged  road  leads,  in  5  hrs.,  across 
the  barren  hills  of  the  Argolic  pen- 
insula, which  commands,  however, 
glorious  views  over  the  sea  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  The  Piurthenon 
is  conspicuous  from  one  part 

Poros  was  in  1828  the  scene  of  the 
conferences  of  the  English,  French, 
and  Russian  Plenipotentiaries,  on 
whose  reports  the  allied  Grovemments 
settled  the  basis  of  the  Greek  mon- 
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archy.  Three  years  afterwards  it  be- 
came the  scene  of  the  outbreak  which 
led  to  the  death  of  Gapodistria.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Constitutional  party, 
alarmed  at  his  conduct,  took  refuge  at 
Hydra,  where  they  established  a  news- 
paper, the  *  Apollo,'  which  awakened 
the  patriotism  of  Greece,  and  called 
on  the  nation  to  defend  its  rights. 
Gapodistria  having  given  orders  to 
seize  the  national  marine  at  Poros, 
Hiaulis,  the  high  admiral  of  Greece, 
acting  under  instructions  from  the  pri- 
mates of  Hydra,  crossed  the  Peninsula, 
and  took  possession  of  the  ^Hellas' 
frigate.  The  Russian  Admiral  Ricord, 
at  that  time  the  senior  officer  at 
Nauplia  proceeded  in  company  with 
Oapt  (afterwards  Lord)  Lyons  and 
Gapt*.  Lalande,  the  Engli^ih  and  French 
commanders,  to  Poros,  where  he  in- 
tended to  destroy,  at  one  blow,  the 
island  primates  opposed  to  Russian 
ascendencv.  Gaptains  Lyons  and  La- 
lande said  all  they  could  to  prevent 
this  project,  but  sailed  away  to  get 
instructions,  leaving  Admiral  Ricord 
to  execute  it.  Miaulis  apprised  the 
Admiral  that  if  a  single  boat  should 
approach  tbe  *  Hellas,'  he  would  im- 
mediately set  fire  to  that  ship.  Ad- 
miral Ricord  nevertheless  attacked 
the  Greek  flotilla,  whereupon  Miaulis 
consigned  the  ^Hellas'  to  the  flames. 

Poros  since  1830  has  been  the  na- 
tional arsenal  of  Greece ;  many  vessels 
have  been  built  there  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Admiral  Tombazi,  who  studied 
naval  architecture  in  England.  The 
naval  yard  is  on  a  very  small  scale, 
but  there  is  no  want  of  skill  or  of 
means  to  build  vessels,  were  ftinds 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  har- 
Dour  is  between  tne  island  and  the 
mainland  The  little  town  of  Poros 
(i.  e.  Ferry)  has  a  singular  appearance, 
with  its  houses  perched  among  its 
dark  volcanic  rocks,  for  Sphsaria,  like 
the  peninsula  of  Methana,  is  of  vol- 
canic origin.  The  inhabitants  (7000) 
are  of  Albanian  race ;  dark,  taciturn 
men,  and  easily  distinguished  from  the 
lively  Greeks. 

From  Poros  the  vessel  proceeds  to 

ffydra,  9|  hrs.     What  a  spot  you 


have  chosen  for  your  country  1"  said 
Mr.  Waddingion  to  Admiral  Tombazi. 
"  It  was  Lil^rty  that  chose  the  spot, 
not  we,"  was  the  patriot's  reply.  On 
a  rock  so  barren  as  scarcely  to  present 
on  its  surfiEice  a  Bpeek  of  verdure,  rises, 
in  dazzling  whiteness,  this  interesting 
city.  Seen  in  a  summer's  evening  by 
moonlight,  it  is  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent scenes  imaginable.  The  white 
houses,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
upon  a  steep  mountain,  then  appear 
like  snow;  and  the  lights  sparKling 
from  the  windows,  show  like  stars. 
Hydra  was  not  inhabited  by  the  an- 
cients; the  people  of  the  island  are 
for  the  most  part  of  Albanian  race, 
who  chose  this  spot  because  it  was 
untenanted.  These  Albanians,  like 
the  mountaineers  of  the  same  race  at 
Zuli,  were  the  bravest  asserters  of 
Hellenic  independence.  The  harbour, 
from  the  abrupt  sides  of  which  the 
town  suddenly  rises,  is  a  deep  bay, 
neither  spacious  nor  secure,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  only  pro- 
tected by  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  which  are  4  or  5  m. 
distant  There  are  two  other  ports, 
in  which  ships  of  war  were  laid  up 
during  the  winter,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south  of  the 
city. 

The  streets,  fh>m  the  rugged  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  are  precipitous  and 
uneven,  but  remarkable  for  their 
cleanliness. 

The  quay  is  lined  with  storehouses 
and  shops,  the  number  of  whicli 
suffices  to  prove  the  former  extent  of 
the  Hydriote  commerce.  The  houses 
are  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
their  flat  roofs,  on  European  models. 
The  apartments  are  large  and  airy, 
the  halls  spacious,  and  paved  with 
marble.  The  walls  are  so  thick  as 
almost  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
sun-blinds  in  the  niches  of  tiieir  deep- 
set  windows.  But,  independentlv  of 
the  strength  of  the  habitations,  tneir 
neatness  and  extreme  cleanliness  are 
remarkable,  and  speak  highly  for  the 
Hydriote  ladies,  wno  are  not  entirely 
freed  from  the  sedentary  restrictions 
so  general  in  the  East  The  furniture, 
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half  Oriental  and  half  European,  com- 
bines Inwry  with  convenience,  whilst 
its  solidity  and  want  of  ornament  show 
that  it  has  been  made  for  comfort,  not 
for  ostentaibn. 

Several  monasteries  are  perched  on 
the  cliffs,  and  the  churches  and  re- 
ligions establishments  amount  to  100, 
some  of  them  possessing  ornaments 
of  value.  The  Uydriote  women  are 
pretty;  their  dress  is  picturesque. 
The  men  are  athletic  and  well  formed. 

The  share  which  this  little  island 
took  ♦in  the  regeneration  of  Greece 
brought  it  conspicuously  into  notice  ; 
and  to  late  posterity  the  names  of 
Conduriotti,  Tombazi,  Boudouri,  and 
Miaulis,  all  natives  of  Hydra,  will  be 
cited  as  those  of  champions  of  freedom. 
The  integrity,  disinterestedness,  and 
unanimity  of  these  islanders  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  covetousness, 
love  of  plunder,  and  discord  of  the 
Mor6)te  chiefs. 

The  family  of  Miaulis  had  been  long 
established  at  Hydra,  and  Miaulis 
was  accustomed  to  the  sea.  Being 
entrusted  at  19  by  his  fieither  with  the 
management  of  a  small  brig  in  the 
Archipelago,  his  successes  were  such 
that  he  became  amongst  the  richest  of 
the  islanders ;  but  the  loss  of  a  vessel 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  which,  together 
with  her  cargo,  was  his  own  property, 
and  worth  about  160,000  piastres, 
reduced  his  circumstances.  A  few 
years,  however,  recruited  his  fortunes 
so  fieir  as,  at  the  opening  of  the  war, 
to  enable  him  to  contribute  three 
brigs  to  the  navy  of  Greece.  He  had 
at  one  time  been  captured  by  Lord 
Nelson :  his  companions,  after  a  strict 
investigation,  maintaining  that  their 
cargo  was  not  French  property,  were 
condemned;  whilst  his  frankness  in 
admitting  the  justness  of  the  capture 
induced  the  British  admiral  to  give 
him  his  liberty.  His  manners  were 
friendly  and  unaffected.  He  was 
above  vaunting  or  affectation,  and 
onlv  anxious  to  achieve  the  liberation 
of  his  country.  Whilst  the  bravery 
of  his  associates  was  mingled  with  a 
considerable  alloy  of  selfish  ambition, 
Miaulis  displayed  a  cloudless  career 
of  patriotism.    He  died  in  Augqst, 
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1885,  and  lies  interred  at  the  Pireus, 
where  a  temporary  monument  has 
been  raised  to  his  memory.  The 
island  of  Hydra  is  12  m.  from  Spetzia. 
It  is  11  m.  long,  and  3  m.  broad. 

A  few  fishermen  and  peasants,  forced 
from  the  neighbouring  continent  by 
the  oppression  of  the  l^urks,  raised  the 
first  nucleus  of  a  town ;  to  which,  after- 
wards, numbers  of  others  crowded  from 
Albania,  Argolis,  and  Attica.  The 
descendants  of  these,  and  of  the  re- 
fugees who  took  shelter  here  after  the 
expedition  of  the  Russians  to  the  Morea 
in  1770,  form  the  present  population 
of  the  island.  In  1825  its  population 
was  estimated  at  40,000 ;  but  in  1871 
it  but  numbers  11,684.  Previous  to 
the  Revolution,  the  island  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  self-government,  no 
Mussulman  being  allowed  to  reside 
there.  A  senate,  or  council  of  pri- 
mates was  elected.  They  chose  a 
president,  whose  appointment  required 
the  confirmation  of  the  Porte,  to  which 
he  became  responsible  for  the  tribute, 
and  for  the  stipulated  contingent  of 
sailors  furnished  to  the  Ottoman  navy. 
The  islanders  were  the  richest  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  ship-owners  not 
only  almost  exclusively  possessed  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  but  many  extended 
their  voyages  to  England  and  the 
Baltic.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  the  commercial  navy  of  Hydra 
amounted  to  150  vessels.  So  pro- 
verbial was  the  honesty  of  the  is- 
landers that,  on  the  departure  of  a 
vessel  on  a  distant  voyage,  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  captain  to  call  at  the 
various  houses,  previous  to  setting 
sail,  and  receive  sums  of  money  on 
speculation,  for  which  no  receipt  was 
taken ;  and  no  instance  is  recorded  of 
any  captain  having  fiEtiled,  within  two 
days  of  his  return,  to  call  and  give 
back  the  money,  with  the  accumulated 
profits. 

Both  Hydra  and  Spetzia  have  de- 
clined since  the  Revolution;  more 
accessible  places  having  now  become 
the  chief  centres  of  Greek  commerce. 

Katiri  is  opposite  the  island  of 
Hydra.  It  is  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  fiermio?ie,  which  was  sitqated 
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on  the  promontory  below  the  modern 
yOlage.  Neptune,  Apollo,  Isis  and 
Serapifl,  Venus,  Ceres,  *Baochu8,  Di- 
ana, Yesta  and  Minerva  had  all 
temples  here;  but  their  foundations 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  alone  remain. 
There  was  also  a  grove  consecrated  to 
the  Graces  :  and  behind  the  temple  of 
Ceres  was  one  of  those  unfathomable 
caverns  which  were  believed  to  be 
mouths  of  the  infernal  regions.  Kastri 
has  two  excellent  ports ;  the  inhabi- 
tants, like  most  of  the  people  of  Ar^ 
golis  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
are  of  Albanian  race. 

From  Hydra  the  steamer  proceeds  to 
the  island  of  Spetzia  (or  Spetzn)  in  2 
hrs.  It  is  a  miniature  likeness  of  Hydra, 
though  less  rookv  and  better  cultivated. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  island,  and  contains  9766  in- 
habitants. Its  streets  are  better  than 
those  of  Hydra,  its  houses  are  equally 
good,  and  the  same  taste  for  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort  prevails  here.  From 
its  situation,  the  place  is  almost  in- 
capable of  defence,  and  the  few 
batteries  which  lie  along  the  shore 
were  for  the  most  part  dismantled 
during  the  Revolution,  for  the  sake  of 
placing  the  guns  in  the  ships  of  war. 
The  security  of  the  Spetziotes  rested  on 
the  narrowness  of  the  strait  which 
separates  their  island  from  the  Morea, 
the  dread  entertained  by  the  Turks  of 
their  flre-ships  in  so  narrow  a  channel, 
and  the  &cilities  of  obtaining  succour 
or  making  their  escape.  Spetsda  fur- 
nished sixteen  ships  for  tne  Greek 
navy,  besides  two  fire-ships.  This 
island  is  the  ancient  Tipaireno$. 

The  population  is  chiefly  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits.  The  port  is 
good  and  much  fireqnented.  The 
Hpetziotes  are  proprietors  of  manv 
fine  vessels,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hydriotesand  Psariots,  performed 
prodigies  of  valour  during  the  war. 
The  dimate  is  so  Balubrioos  that  in- 
valids are  freouently  sent  here  for 
their  health.  The  women  are  hand- 
some. 

KratUdi,  to  which,  in  1823,  the 
Greek  Senate  transferred  its  sittings 
in  consequence  of  the  rupture  with 
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the  Bxeontive,  is  nearly  oppomte  to 
Spetzia.  It  is  a  most  interesting  voy- 
age of  about  2  hrs.,  during  which 
the  vovager  enjoys  delightful  scenery, 
and,  tor  the  most  part,  a  cool  sea- 
breeze,  into  the  beautiful  bay  of  Nau- 
plia  ;  where  he  may  expect  to  arrive 
if  the  days  be  long,  sufficientlv  early 
to  perform  the  ascent  effort  Palamede 
the  same  afternoon. 

Nauplia  ;  ItaL  NapoU  di  BomatUa ; 
Inn$t  very  inferior,  and  constantly 
changing  names  and  proprietors.  The 
Hdtd  (FAaamemnon  and  the  Hdteil  de 
la  Paix  ({  Eip^yri)  are  the  best.  Be- 
ware in  Nauplia  of  dirt  and  vermin, 
and  make  a  bargain  beforehand. 
Nauplia  is  easy  of  access,  from  its 
conmiunication  by  steam  with  Athens 
once  a  week  in  about  11  hrs.  The 
approach  ,  from  the  sea  is  very  strik- 
ing. The  lion  of  Si  Hark,  and  the 
arms  of  the  Venetian  Bepublio  over 
the  gate,  on  the  land  side,  remind 
one  that  one  is  about  to  enter  a 
modem  stronghold.  The  grand  and 
lofty  rock  Palamede  rises  precipitously, 
crowned  with  a  strong  fortress. 

The  classical  reader  will  recollect 
that  Palamedes  (son  of  Nauplius),  the 
founder  of  this  city,  detected  the 
feigned  insanity  of  Ulysses,  when  sow- 
ing the  sea-shore  witn  salt,  and  was, 
by  the  vengeance  of  the  Ithacan,  put 
to  death  by  the  Greeks,  early  in  the 
Trojan  war  :  after  him  is  called  to  this 
day  the  Palamede  (TIoAofi^Stoy). 

Nauplia  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment soon  after  it  fell  into  the  luoids  of 
the  Greeks,  and  continued  such,  until 
King  Otho  removed  his  residence  to 
Athens,  in  December,  1834.  The  ex- 
•cellenoe  of  its  port  and  the  strength 
of  its  fortresses,  made  Nauplia  the 
capital  of  Greece;  but  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  government,  it  has 
greatly  &llen  off  m  prosperity. 

The  principal  street,  which  is  rather 
picturesque,  was  planned  in  the  time 
of  Gapodistria.  It  divides  the  town 
into  two  equal  parts,  connecting  the 
two  souares,  and  terminating  at 
the  land  gate.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
King  and  the  Begency,  the  town 
rapidly  improved,  the  streets  were 
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cleared  of  rubbiah,  a  regular  line  of 
building  was  preserred,  and  Nauplia 
soon  became  a  neat  and  cleanly  resi- 
dence, with  tolerable  shops  and  good- 
looking  houses.  The  appearance  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  bustle  in  the  shops, 
and  the  general  air  of  cleanliness  about 
the  town,  made  it  appear  the  first  and 
most  flourishing  city  in  Greece. 

The  chief  square  is  spacious,  and  is 
principally  occupied  by  barracks,  re- 
staurants, and  coffee-houses.  The 
second  square  is  much  smaller ;  in  it 
is  situated  the  house  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Oapodistria,  and  afterwards 
converted  into  a  palace  for  King 
Otho. 

The  new  houses,  which  have  been 
built  in  the  European  style,  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  ill-constructed  and  ill- 
arranged.  Here  and  there  projecting 
roofs  and  painted  woodwork  show 
what  was  once  a  Turkish  house.  Be- 
fore the  Revolution,  few  Christians 
were  allowed  to  live  within  the  town. 
The  roadstead  of  Nauplia  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Greece;  it  is  perfectly  pro- 
tected by  both  fortresses,  and  shel- 
tered on  all  sides,  with  a  great  depth 
of  water,  and  a  good  anchorage  in  all 
parts.  Within  the  port,  on  a  small 
island,  is  a  castle  called  the  Butj, 
which,  at  one  time,  waa  used  for 
defence,  but  is  now  converted  into  a 
prison. 

The  town  occupies  a  space  between 
the  sea  and  the  fortress  of  the  Aero- 
Nauplia;  some  of  the  streets  being 
built  on  the  acclivity  ascending  to  this 
fortress.  The  confined  situation  of 
Nauplia,  and  the  malaria  from  the 
marshes,  render  it  unhealthy.  The 
only  ch.  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  St 
Spiridion,  celebrated  as  the  spot  where 
CJapodistria  fell  by  the  hand  of  George 
Mavromikhali.  The  National  Assem- 
bly in  1844  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
efiect  that  a  statue  shall  be  erected  at 
Nauplia  to  Oapodistria.  There  is  a 
monument  to  Prince  Demetrius  Hyp- 
silanti,  in  one  of  the  squares. 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  the  town 
contained  oidy  4000  inhabitants ;  but 
before  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Athens,  the  population  had  increased 

9000.  It  has  now  only  1781. 
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The  Fortresg  of  the  Palamede  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  precipit- 
ous rock,  720  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  inaccessible  on  all  sides 
except  at  one  point  to  the  E.,  where  it 
is  connected  with  a  range  of  barren 
hills,  and  was  sumamed  the  Gibraltar 
of  Greece.  It  has  been  deemed  im- 
pregnable, and  would  probably  be  so 
with  anv  other  garrison  than  Greeks 
and  Turks.  The  former,  in  fact,  only 
obtained  it  by  blockade.  When  all 
the  Turkish  gunners  on  the  hill  (re- 
duced by  fieimine  to  7)  descended  to 
the  town  by  night  in  search  of  pro- 
visions, the  Greeks  approached  and 
took  possession ;  and  tne  standard  of 
the  Gross  floated  on  the  summit  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war.  It  is 
asserted  that  a  palikar  once  reached 
the  fortress  by  climbing  up  the  face 
of  the  rock.  The  fortifications  built 
by  the  Venetians  are  very  massive, 
but  in  bad  preservation ;  several  brass 
guns  remain,  some  of  which  bear  the 
date  of  1687  and  the  stamp  of  the  lion 
of  Si  Mark.  Prodigious  cisterns  have 
been  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  measures 
have  been  adopted  for  receiving  all  the 
rain  that  falls,  which  is  then  con- 
ducted into  these  cisterns,  which  are 
BO  spacious  that  they  contain  an  ample 
supply  of  water  for  a  garrison  for  three 
years.  The  direct  ascent  from  the 
town  is  by  a  zigzag  path,  cut  in  steps 
in  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  view 
from  the  Palamede  is  magnificent, 
embracing  the  plain  of  Argos,  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia  and  Sparta,  and 
the  beautiful  Argolic  Gulf. 

The  second  fortress,  that  of  the  Acro- 
Nauplia  (or  Itch  Kali^  as  it  was  called 
by  the  Turks)  is  built  on  a  peninsular 
rock,  rising  above  the  town,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palamede.  The  smnmit  is  en- 
compassed by  walls,  whose  founda- 
tions are  the  only  traces  of  antiquity 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Numerous 
batteries  protect  it  on  all  sides.  The 
Venetians  attempted  to  make  it  an 
island,  by  cutting  through  the  rock, 
and  letting  the  sea  flow  round  it,  in 
which  they  partially  succeeded.  The 
fortifications  of  the  town  are  all  Vene- 
tian, an4  consist  of  an  extensive  wall, 
now  much  out  of  repair,  with  oi^- 
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works,  bastionB,  &c.  One  of  the  chief 
batteries  is  called  The  Five  Brothera, 
deriying  its  name  from  mounting  five 
Venetian  60-pounder8. 

To  visit  the  Palamede  and  the  Acro- 
Nauplia,  permission  must  he  obtained 
from  the  military  authorities ;  but  it 
will  be  granted  on  application.  This 
is  the  chief  fortress  and  garrison  of 
the  Greek  kingdom. 

The  modem  town  occupies  the  site 
of  Nauplia,  the  port-town  of  Argos, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
Greece,  but  deserted  at  the  period  of 
Pausanias'  visit.  There  are  vestiges 
of  Cyclopean  walls  embedded  in  the 
fortiiications. 

Several  interesting  excursions  may 
be  made  ttom  here,  and  a  traveller 
may  spend  a  week  agreeably  before 
commencing  his  tour  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  horses  are  good,  and  one 
would  do  well  to  hire  animals  here 
for  the  tour  round  the  Morea,  in  order 
to  save  trouble  and  delay  in  the  vil- 
lages on  the  road.  The  usual  prome- 
nade of  the  Nauplians  is  beyond  the 
suburb  of  Pronia,  a  village  bmlt  by 
Gapodistria. 

The  gates  of  Nauplia  are  dosed  at 
7  P.if.,  but  the  town  may  still  be  en- 
tered by  taking  a  boat  firom  the  stairs 
close  to  the  gates. 

From  Nauplia  to  Port  Tcion  is 
nearly  2  hrs.  Leaving  the  bay  by  the 
road  to  Epidaurus,  we  turn  off  to 
the  rt.  and  ascend  a  steep  hill  by  the 
sea.  On  this  hill  are  the  foundations 
of  an  ancient  town  and  castle,  over- 
looking Tolon.  From  the  sunmiit 
may  be  seen  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  Argolio  peninsula  and  gulf,  dotted 
with  iilets  and  rocks.  There  is  a 
colony  of  emigrated  Cretans  in  the 
village  at  Tolon.  The  ancient  Atine 
was  probably  near  the  modem  village 
of  Tri,  S.  of  Tolon. 

Before  quitting  Nauplia  one  may 
hire  a  boat  to  take  on^  to  Astros,  a 
small  village  on  the  confines  of  Argolis 
and  Laoonia,  within  sight  of  NaupUa. 
Here  the  second  Greek  Congress  was 
held,  in  the  month  of  April,  182S.  So 
great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to 
participate  in  the  deliberatbns,  that. 


in  addition  to  the  prescribed  number 
of  representatives,  no  fewer  than  fifty 
delegates  were  sent  from  different 
parts,  to  be  present  at  the  national 
congress,  and,  besides  the  soldiery,  a 
large  concourse  was  drawn  to  the  i^pot. 
The  meetings  oonunenoed  on  the  10th 
of  April,  and  were  held  in  a  garden 
under  the  shade  of  orange-trees.  The 
deputies  and  delegates  amounted  alto- 
gether to  near  300.  The  Bev  of  Maina, 
Mavromikhali,  was  named  President 
of  the  congress.  Among  other  resolu- 
tions, Pietro  Bey  was  named  President 
of  the  Executive;  Colocotroni,  Vice- 
President,  and  George  Conduriotti, 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  Con- 
gress concluded  its  functions  on  the 
30th  of  April,  by  issuing  a  declaration 
in  which  they  reasserted  the  national 
independence,  and  retumed  thanks  to 
the  land  and  sea  services  for  their 
noble  efforts  during  the  two  preceding 
campaigns. 


ROUTE  23. 

KAUFLIA    TO    SPARTA,    BT  MTXKNJB, 
ABGOS,  TBIFOLTrZA,  AND  MANTINKA. 

Hn.M. 

Nauplia  direct  to  Tripolitza  ..  9  0 
Nauplia  to  Argos,  by  Tiryns 

and  Mykenn   4  20 

Argos  to  Tripolitza  9  0 

Tripolitza  to  Sparta  12  0 

From  Nauplia  to  Tripolitza  is  9  hn. 
on  horsebaoK.  There  is  a  carriage- 
road  from  Nauplia  to  Mykenn  and 
Argos;  and  also  from  Nauplia  to 
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Tripolitza.  N.B. — In<j[iiire  into  their 
condition  before  Btartmg.  Steamers 
ran  from  Athens  to  Nanplia  and  back, 
once  a  week,  remaining  abont  10  hrs. 
at  Nauplia. 

From  Nanplia  the  load  to  Tripolitza 
winds  round  the  head  of  the  gnlf  to 
the  Lemean  marsh,  which  may  be 
visited  on  this  route,  unless  the  tra* 
veller  should  prefer  crossing  the  bay 
to  see  it,  which,  with  a  fair  wind,  may 
be  done  in  an  hour.  A  stranger  will 
naturally  be  desirous  of  visiting  this 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
where  Hercules  destroyed  the 
san  hydra. 

The  AUofonian  lake  is  probably  the 
lower  part  of  the  marsh ;  towards  the 
southern  mills  it  is  still  believed  by 
the  country  people  to  be  unfathom- 
able. It  is  nothing  more  than  a  pool, 
overgrown  with  rushes,  in  the  centre 
of  the  marsh,  whence  issues  a  strong 
current  of  water.  The  river  Erasinua 
also  issues  in  a  copious  stream  near 
this  spot  firom  under  Mount  Ghaon, 
and  flows  into  the  Areolic  Gulf,  turn- 
ing a  number  of  miUs.  The  cavern 
from  which  the  Erasinus  issues  re- 
sembles an  acute  Gothic  arch,  and 
extends  65  yds.  into  the  mountain. 
This  river  is  believed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Stvmphalus,  which  disap- 
pears under  Mount  Apelauron  in  Ar- 
cadia. The  water  is  so  dear  and  good 
that  vessels  invariably  lie  off  the 
shore  to  take  in  a  supplv.  The  village 
near  the  mills  is  called  Myli^  and  is 
especially  noted  as  the  spot  where 
Demetrius  Hypsilanti,  with  600  men, 
defeated  tide  Egyptian  force  of  double 
that  number,  (bee  tray's  or  Gordon's 
*  History.') 

After  leaving  the  Lemean  Marsh, 
the  road  turns  to  the  rt.,  and  joins 
that  from  Argos  to  Tripolitza. 

Kauplia  to  Argos,  by  Tiryns  and 
MykeuflB,  4  hrs.  20  min.  Carriages 
and  cabriolets  can  be  hired,  which 
will  take  the  traveller  to  Mykenie  in 
2ihrs. 

The  Argolic  plain  is  confined  by  a 
curved  barrier  of  hills  on  all  sides  but 
the  8.,  where  it  is  boimded  by  the  sea. 


M^kenn  lies  in  the  northern  ap«e  of 
this  curve,  at  a  distance  of  9  m.  from 
the  head  of  the  Gulf.  Hence  no  more 
appropriate  designation  could  be  de- 
vised than  that  which  describes  Argos 
(by  which  term  is  meant  the  province 
as  well  as  the  city)  as  hoUow,  and 
Mykenie  as  lying  in  a  recess  of  the 
horse-feeding  Argos  —  /ivxv  "Ap^cor 
hnrofi6roio.  The  distance  ^m  Nauplia 
to  Mykents  is  about  12  m.  The  road 
passes  under  the  lofty  rock  on  the 
S.E.  of  Na^lia,  on  which  stands  the 
citadel  of  Falamedes,  and  leaves  on 
the  rt.,  at  about  1  m.  N.  of  Nauplia, 
the  Gyclopean  walls  of  Tiryns. 

The  ruins  of  Tiryns,  are  situated 
about  2  m.  (}  hr.)  from  the  gate  of 
Nauplia,  on  the  main  road  to  Argos. 
Tiryns  is  fjftbled  to  have  been  built 
for  Proetns  by  the  Cyclopes,  architects 
from  Lycia,  about  tibe  year  1379  b.c. 
The  wsJls  are  nearly  perfect,  and  are 
the  best  specimens  of  the  military 
architecture  ef  the  heroic  ages,  being 
generally  25  ft.  thick.  The  fortress 
being  only  ^  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, could  only  have  been  the 
citadel  of  the  Tirynthii  There  was 
ample  room  for  the  town  on  the  S.W. 
side,  where  a  plain,  200  yds.  in 
breadth,  separates  the  ruins  &om  a 
marsh,  whicn  extends  a  mile  farther 
to  the  sea.  This  city  was  destroyed 
by  the  Argives,  466  yrs.  b.o. 

**  The  ruins  of  Tiryns  occupy  the 
lowest  and  flattest  or  several  rocky 
hills,  which  rise  like  islands  out  of 
the  level  plain.  The  finest  specimens 
of  Cyclopean  masonry  are  near  the 
remams  of  the  eastern  gate,  where  a 
ramp,  supported  by  a  wail  of  the  same 
kind,  leads  up  to  the  gate.  The  ramp 
is  20  ft.  wide— the  gate  15  ft.  The 
wall  of  the  fortress  still  rises  25  ft. 
above  the  top  of  the  ramp.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  appears  to  have  been  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  8.E.  angle  of  the 
fortress,  where  an  approach  from  the 
plain  to  an  opening  in  the  wall  is  still 
seen.  The  fortress  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  an  upper  and  lower  en- 
closure, of  nearly  equal  dimensions, 
with  an  intermediate  platform,  which 
may  have  served  for  the  defence  of  the 
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npper  oastle  against  an  enemy  in  pos- 
session of  the  lower  one.  The  southern 
entianoe  led,  by  an  ascent  to  the  L, 
into  the  upper  enclosure,  and  by  a 
direct  passage  between  the  upper  en- 
closure and  the  E.  wall  of  the  fortress 
into  the  lower  ona  There  was  a  pos- 
tern gate  in  the.  western  side.  In  the 
£.  and  S.  walls  are  galleries  in  the 
body  of  the  wall  of  singular  construo- 
tion.  In  the  E.  wall  are  two  parallel 
passages,  of  which  the  outer  one  has 
six  recesses,  or  niches,  in  the  exterior 
wall.  These  niches  were  probably  in- 
tended to  serve  for  the  deifence  of  the 
galleries ;  and  the  galleries  for  covered 
communications  to  towers  or  places  of 
arms  at  the  extremity  of  them.  One 
of  these  still  exists  at  the  S.W.  angle. 
The  passage  which  led  directly  from 
the  southern  entrance,  between  the 
upper  enclosure  and  the  eastern  wall 
into  the  lower  division  of  the  fortress, 
was  about  12  ft.  broad.  About  midway 
there  still  exists  an  immense  door-post 
with  a  hole  in  it  for  a  bolt,  showing 
that  the  passage  might  be  closed  upon 
occasion.  In  these  various  contrivances 
for  the  progressive  defence  of  the  in- 
terior, we  find  a  great  resemblance, 
not  oiily  to  MvkeniB,  which  was  built 
by  the  same  school  of  engineers,  but  to 
sev^nftl  other  Grecian  fortresses  of  re- 
mote antiquity.  A  deficiency  of  flank 
defence  is  another  point  in  which 
we  find  that  Tiryns  resembles  those 
fortresses;  it  is  only  on  the  western 
side,  towards  the  S.,  that  this  essential 
mode  of  protection  seems  to  have  been 
provided.  On  that  side,  besides  the 
place  of  srms  at  the  south-western 
angle,  there  are  the  foundations  of 
another  of  a  semicircular  form,  pro- 
jecting from  the  same  wall  50  yds. 
farther  to  the  N. ;  and  at  an  equal 
distance  still  fiurther  in  the  same 
direction,  there  is  a  retirement  in  the 
waU,  which  serves  in  aid  of  the  semi- 
droular  bastion  in  covering  the  ap- 
proaioh  to  the  postern  of  the  lower 
enolosme.  This  latter  division  of  the 
forfaresB  was  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
100  yds.  long  and  40  broad ;  its  walls 
formed  an  acute  angle  to  the  N.,  and 
several  obtuse  angles  on  the  E.  and 
W.   Of  the  upper  enclosure  of  the 
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fortress  very  little  remains:  there  is 
some  appearance  of  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion, dividing  the  highest  piurt  of  all 
from  that  next  to  ^e  southern  en- 
trance, thus  forming  four  interior 
divisions  besides  the  passages.  The 
postern  eate,  the  gallery  of  the  eastern 
wall,  and  the  recesses  in  the  same  wall 
are  all  angular  in  the  upper  part ;  tiie 
angle  having  been  formed  by  merely 
sloping  the  courses  of  masonry." — 
Leuke, 

Tiryns  to  MykensB  2}  hrs. 
The  road  passes  by  several  small 
villages,  and  over  the  Argolic  plain. 

Mykenm, — Near  the  little  village  of 
Charvati  are  the  ruins  of  MykeruBy 
once  the  capital  of  Agamemnon,  built 
(according  to  the  leeend)  by  Perseus 
1300  years  B.O.,  and  ruined  by  the 
Argives  after  ike  Persiaii  war,  466 
vears  b.o.  It  was  built  on  a  rugged 
height,  situated  in  a  recess  between 
two  commanding  mountains  of  the 
range  which  borders  the  E.  side  of 
the  Argolic  plain.  This  city  was  in 
ruins  in  the  tune  of  Thucydides,  and  is 
now  much  in  the  same  state  as  when 
he,  and  Pausanias  after  him,  saw  it.  In 
visiting  it,  we  seem  to  be  companions 
of  these  two  anoient  authors. 

The  entire  circuit  of  tiie  citadel 
still  exists,  and  in  some  places  the 
walls  are  15  or  20  ft.  high.  Among 
them  are  specimens  of  Hellenic  ma- 
sonry of  various  ages.  The  most 
ancient,  although  they  are  not  so 
massive  as  those  of  Tiryns,  are  built 
in  the  same  manner  as  these.  The 
Oitadd  is  placed  on  the  simmiit  of  a 
steep  hill,  between  two  torrents,  and 
below  a  higher  mountain.  Its  length 
is  about  400  vds.  The  ground  rises 
within  the  walls,  and  there  are  marks 
of  interior  enclosures,  indicating  a 
mode  of  fortifying  like  that  at  Tiryns. 
On  the  summit  are  several  subter- 
ranean cisterns. 

The  citadel  had  a  great  eate  at  the 
N.W.  and  a  postern  at  the  N.E.  The 
great  ^ate  stands  at  right  angles  4o 
the  adjoining  wall  of  the  fortress,  and 
is  approach^  by  a  passage  50  ft.  long, 
and  30  wide,  fonnea  by  that  wall,  and 
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an  exterior  wall  parallel  to  it.  which, 
aa  it  seemB  to  have  had  no  other  pur^ 
poBo  than  the  defence  of  the  passage, 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  a  place 
of  arms,  ana  not  a  mere  wall,  especially 
as  it  commanded  the  right  or  un- 
shielded side  ol  those  who  approached. 
The  opening  of  the  gateway  or  door- 
case widens  from  the  top  downwards ; 
two-thirds  of  its  height,  or  perhaps 
more,  was  lately  buried  in  the  ruins ; 
but  tiie  gateway  has  been  cleared  out, 
and  is  now  to  be  seen  complete.  It  is 
10  ft.  in  height;  in  the  lintel  are 
marks  of  bolts  and  hinges,  and  the 
pavement  contains  ruts  caused  by 
chariot  wheels.  The  width  at  the  top 
of  the  door  is  9}  ft  It  was  formed  of 
two  massive  uprights,  covered  with 
a  third  block,  15  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide, 
and  6  ft.  7  in.  high  in  the  middle,  but 
diminishing  at  the  two  ends.  Upon 
this  soffit  stands  a  triangular  block  of 
grey  limestone,  12  ft  long,  10  high, 
and  2  thick,  upon  the  face  of  which 
are  represented  in  low  relief  two  lions 
(their  heads  unfortunately  broken  off), 
standing  on  their  hind  legs,  on  either 
side  of  a  round  pillar  or  altar,  upon 
which  they  rest  their  fore-paws;  the 
column  becomes  broader  towards  the 
top,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  capital, 
formed  of  a  row  of  four  circles,  in- 
closed between  two  parallel  fillets. 
This  is  the  celebrated  Gate  of  ti^e 
Lion$. 

The  largest  stone  in  the  wall  near 
the  Gate  of  the  Lions  measures  7  ft. 
3  in.  by  4  ft  7  in.  The  gate  led  into 
the  Lower  Acropolis.  The  small  gate 
or  postern  at  the  N.  side  of  the  Acro- 
polis is  constructed  of  three  great 
stones,  like  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  and 
its  approach,  as  well  as  that  leading 
to  the  latter  gate,  was  fortified. 

The  Treamry  or  Tomib  of  Atreus  is 
a  subterranean  dome.  Here  we  see 
the  storehouse  of  the  wealth  of  the 
early  kings,  which  gained  for  this 
city  the  title  of  the  Golden  Mykenm. 
We  may  picture  it  piled  up  with  cars 
and  armour,  fabled  to  be  the  work  of 
Vulcan  or  the  gift  of  Minerva,  and 
with  rich  embroidery,  purple  and  gold, 
from  the  loom  of  the  princesses  of  the 
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house  of  Pelops.  The  city  above 
is  rife  with  recollections  of  Agamem- 
non, Clytemnestra,  Orestes,  and  Eleo- 
tra.  The  building  was  constructed 
under  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards 
the  ravine  of  a  neighbouring  torrent. 
An  approach,  20  ft.  in  breadth,  led 
through  the  slope  to  the  door  of  the 
building.  Before  the  doorway  of  this 
passage  formerly  stood  semi-columns. 
The  Treasury  contains  two  chambers ; 
the  diameter  of  the  dome  of  the  first  is 
47  ft.  6  in.,  the  height  50  ft  This 
is  connected  by  a  door  with  a  smaller 
chamber.  Above  the  entrance  is  a 
triangular  window,  constructed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  gallery  and  its  re- 
cesses at  Tiryns;  the  entrance  itself 
is  roofed  by  a  single  slab  9  yds.  long 
and  nearly  6  wide.  The  inner  chamber 
is  about  23  ft.  square ;  this,  as  well  as 
a  great  part  of  the  passage  towards 
the  interior,  is  not  constructed  in 
masonry,  but  rudelv  excavated  in  the 
rock  with  an  arch-shaped  roof,  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
originally  of  that  form,  as  the  rock  is 
here  soft  and  crumbling. 

In  the  middle  of  the  great  doorway 
are  to  be  observed  the  holes  made  for 
the  bolts  and  hinges  of  the  doors,  and 
in  the  same  line  a  row  of  smaller 
holes  for  brass  nails,  most  of  which 
have  been  wrenched  out,  though  the 
points  of  many  still  remain.  Within 
the  walls  are  portions  of  larger  nails, 
of  the  same  kind,  in  all  parts  of  the 
edifice,  and  near  the  apex  are  several 
stiU  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the 
stones.  Col.  Leake  says — It  is  diflS- 
cult  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  they 
could  have  been  intended,  except  that 
of  attaching  some  Lining  to  the  whole 
inside  of  the  building,  for  those  near 
the  vortex  could  not  have  served  for 
the  hanging  up  armour  or  other  move- 
ables ;  and  it  is  observable  that  traces 
of  the  nails,  both  holes  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  points  of  the  nails  them- 
selves, are  to  be  found  in  every  part 
of  the  interior  surface :  it  is  evident, 
moreover,  from  the  highly  ornamented 
semi-columns  at  the  entrance,  and 
the  numerous  small  nails  in  the  doo^ 
way,  that  the  structure  was  finished 
originally  in  a  most  elaborate  manner. 
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I  am  entirely  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  there  were  brazen  plates  nailed 
to  the  stones  throughout  the  interior 
surfece,  and  it  is  the  more  credible,  as 
ancient  authorities  show  that  it  was 
customary  among  the  Greeks  in  early 
times  to  finish  ueir  oonstmctions  in 
this  manner:  there  seems  no  other 
mode  of  explaining  the  brazen  cham- 
bers of  which  we  find  mention  in  the 
poetry  and  early  history  of  Greece, 
particularly  that  in  which  Danae  was 
confined  at  Argos,  by  Acrisius,  and 
which,  according  to  the  sacred  guides 
of  that  cit^,  was  in  a  subterranean 
building  still  existing  in  the  time  of 
Fausanias,  and  descrited  by  him  almost 
in  the  aame  words  which  he  applies  to 
the  treasuries  at  Myoen»." 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill,  beneath 
the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  is  a  second 
treasury  which  appears  to  have  been 
smaller  than  the  one  which  is  still 
entire. 

Descending  thence  in  the  direction 
of  the  valley,  which  leads  to  the  pass 
of  Tretu»,  half-way  down,  is  the  en- 
trance to  a  tiiird  but  still  smaller  build- 
ing of  the  same  kind.  Part  of  its  cir- 
cumference still  remains  above  ground. 
There  is  a  fourth  similar  building 
near  the  crest  of  the  ridge  ascending 
from  the  third  treasury.  The  door- 
way of  this  building  alone  remains. 

From  Myken»  to  Argos  is  1  hr.  and 
50  min.  A  little  more  than  |  hr. 
from  Charvati  in  the  plain  is  the  spot 
where  the  Herssum,  the  famous  temple 
of  Hera,  or  Juno,  the  goddess  of  Argos, 
stood.  The  remains  were  first  identi- 
fied by  General  Grordon  and  Mr.  Fin- 
lay,  in  1831.  They  are  between  5  and 
6  m.  firom  Areos,  which  agrees  with 
the  45  stadia  of  Herodotus  (1.31).  The 
old  HersBum  was  burnt  by  accident  in 
B.a  423 ;  the  new  Heroum,  described 
by  Pausanias,  was  built  a  Uttle  below 
the  substructions  of  the  ancient  one. 
The  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  are 
situated  is  an  irre^^ular  platform ;  and 
its  surface  is  divided  into  3  terraces 
risiDg  one  above  the  other.  A  massive 
Cyclopean  substruction  remains,  and 
there  are  also  masses  of  Hellenic 
masonry.  General  Gk)rdon  procured 


by  excavations  a  peacock's  tail  in 
white  marble. 

40  min.  from  the  remains  of  the 
Herseum  the  road  crosses  the  bed  of  a 
torrent,  and,  in  another  ^  hr.,  the  bed 
of  the  Inackua  near  a  ruined  bridge. 
This  river  is  often  dry  in  summer.  In 
20  min.  more  the  traveller  arrives  at 
Argos;  making  in  all  4  hrs.  and  20 
min.  from  Nauplia,  exclusive  of  the 
time  necessary  for  examining  Tiryns 
and  Mykense. 

The  plain  of  Argos  is  10  or  12  m. 
in  length,  and  from  4  to  5  in  width. 
It  is  cultivated  with  com  in  the  drier 
parts;  where  the  moisture  is  greater 
cotton  and  vines  are  grown;  and  in 
the  marshy  parts  rioe.  Its  aridity 
in  summer  explains  the  epithet  of 
"thirsty  Argos^'  (woXvSl^iop^Afryos). 

ArgoB  is  about  7  m.  from  Nauplia 
by  the  direct  road.  It  occupies  the 
site  and  retains  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient city,  but  the  citadel  is  now  de- 
serted. 

Argos  may  be  shortly  described  as 
a  straggling  modem  town,  covering  a 
great  aeal  of  eround  (all  the  houses 
being  surrounded  with  gardens),  with 
a  deserted  citadel  behind  it  There 
are  few  houses  of  any  size,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
places  in  Greece.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  11,000  souls. 

In  the  revolutionary  war  it  was  be- 
sieged several  times,  and,  during  the 
contest  in  1825,  it  was  entirely  de- 
populated and  destroyed,  so  that  the 
scanty  vestiges  of  antiquity  which 
before  existed  are  now  mostly  ob- 
literated. 

The  Acropolis,  ancienflv  called  La- 
rista,  a  rained  castle  of  Lower  Greek 
or  Frank  construction,  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  still  pre- 
serves, amidst  its  rude  masonry,  some 
remains  of  the  famed  Acropolis  of 
Argos.  These  fragments  are  of  various 
dates;  some  parts  approach  to  the 
Tirynthian  style,  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  towers  which  seem  to  have 
been  an  addition  to  the  original  La- 
rissa.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Clark  observes, 
few  places  have  had  so  continuous  a 
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history  so  legibly  written  in  their 
walls.  While  floe  neighbouring  Tiiyns 
and  Mykenffi  never  developed  beyond 
their  ancient  limits,  and  have  con- 
tinued desolate  ever  since  they  were 
dismantled,  nearly  2000  years  ago,  the 
Larissa  of  Argos  has  been  in  constant 
occupation.  The  irro\UOpoy  of  the 
Achasan  kings  became  the  Acropolis 
of  a  Hellenic  city,  a  fortress  under 
the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires; 
in  the  middle  ages,  a  feudal  castle 
of  Frank  lords,  afterwards  held  al- 
ternately bv  the  Venetians  and  the 
Turks.  The  stronghold,  jealously 
guarded  by  all  the  successive  tyrants 
of  the  land  from  King  Acrisius  down- 
wards, has,  since  the  restoration  of 
freedom,  been  abandoned  to  solitude 
and  decay. 

The  Acropolis  of  Argos  is  a  conical 
hill,  rising  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected by  a  neck  of  land  with  a  lower 
platform  on  &e  N.E.  The  former  was 
the  old  citadel  of  Phoroneus,  and  was 
called  by  the  Pelasgic  term  for  a 
fortress,  jCortm,  and  also  Aspis,  or 
Shield,  from  its  circular  form,  or, 
according  to  others,  because  a  shield 
was  the  insignia  of  the  city.  The 
latter,  from  the  connexion  mentioned, 
was  called  Detrcu,  or  Neck.  The 
modem  castle  consists  of  an  outer 
inclosure  and  a  keep,  and  the  Hellenic 
work  in  parts  of  the  walls  of  both 
proves  that  the  modem  building  pro- 
serves  nearly  the  form  of  the  ancient 
fortress,  and  that  Larissa  contained  a 
complete  castle  within  the  outer  in- 
dosure.  The  masonry  of  the  interior 
work  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  second 
order,  being  without  any  horizontal 
courses,  ^e  interior  of  Larissa  was 
a  square  of  200  ft. 

The  city  walls  may  be  traced  along 
the  descent  of  the  hill,  particularly 
of  the  south-west  slope,  and  along  a 
projecting  crest  terminating  beyond 
the  theaSe. 

Prom  LariBsa  is  a  fine  view  over 
the  plain,  embracing  Mykenas,  Tiryns, 
Nanplia,  with  the  castled  crag  of  Pala^ 
modes  above  it,  and  the  Inachus  to 
the  N.  and  E.,  and  to  the  S.  and  E. 
the  fount  of  Erasinus,  the  marsh  of 


Lema,  and  the  Alcyonian  lake.  Below 
lies  the  town  of  Argos,  with  its  fringe 
of  fruit-trees  and  cypresses.  Beyond 
stretches  the  level  plain  of  Argolis, 
bounded  on  all  but  the  seaward  side 
with  an  amphitheatre  of  precipitous 
mountain-ranges.  Far  away  to  the  £. 
is  the  peak  of  Arachne ;  Eyllene  soars 
to  the  N.W.;  and  between  them,  in 
dear  weather,  glitter  the  distant  snows 
of  Parnassus. 

The  Theatre  is  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  It  is  of  large 
dimensions,  partly  out  out  of  tiie  rock 
by  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  restored 
in  brick  by  the  Bomans.  Its  two 
ends  were  formed  of  masses  of  stone 
and  mortar ;  these  are  now  mere  shape- 
less heaps  of  rabbish.  There  are  me 
remains  of  67  rows  of  seats  in  three 
divisions.  In  the  upper  division  are 
19,  in  the  middle  16,  and  in  the  lower 
32,  and  more  may  perhaps  be  con- 
cealed under  the  accumulated  earth. 
The  Vhole  theatre  was  about  450  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
orehestra  was  200  ft.  It  could  have 
contained  from  13,000  to  20,000  spec- 
tators. Near  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
theatre  are  21  rows  of  seats  excavated 
in  the  rock.  They  could  have  com- 
manded no  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
theatre,  and  therefore  must  have  be- 
longed to  some  separate  place.  It  is 
agreeable  to  re-people  in  fiancy  this 
theatre  with  the  spectatore  that  once 
thronged  its  now  desolate  seats ;  to 
indulge  in  the  pleasing  revery  of  the 
Argive  nobleman  of  old,  who  was 
wont  to  dream  away  his  thne  on  this 
very  spot,  a  sitter  and  applauder  in  a 
vacant  theatre  (Horace,  Mpitt.  ii.  2). 

In  front  of  the  western  wing  is  a 
Soman  nun  of  tiles  and  mortar,  with 
a  semicircular  niche  at  one  end  and 
arched  recesses  in  one  of  the  side 
walls;  the  other  walls  are  ruined. 
Eastward  of  the  theatre  is  a  similar 
but  much  smaller  ruin,  bedfore  the 
mouth  of  a  cavem,  the  lower  part 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  the  upper 
part  built  of  tiles  and  mortar.  At  the 
extremity  there  is  a  semicircular  niche, 
below  it  a  semicircular  platform  out  in 
the  rock,  and  behind  the  niche  a  narrow 
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panage  of  brick,  forming  a  oommnni- 
cation  firom  without  at  the  eastern 
oomer  of  the  building.  It  was  ap- 
parently some  aecret  contrivance  of 
the  priests.  This  min,  though  formed 
of  brick,  appears  to  have  been  the 
restoration  of  some  ancient  temple,  as 
it  stands  on  a  terrace  supported  by  an 
Hellenio  polygonal  wall,  affording  a 
fine  specimen  of  that  kind  of  work. 

Above  the  theatre  are  the  remains 
of  a  temple  of  Venus.  Half-way  up 
the  rock  to  the  citadel  is  a  cave,  pro- 
bably that  of  Apollo,  whence  his 
oracles  were  delivered.  Becently  there 
has  been  discovered,  below  the  theatre 
of  Argos,  a  temple  of  Esculapius,  only 
a  small  portion  of  which  has  as  yet 
been  excavated. 

At  the  conunenoement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  fortreas,  which  had  long  been 
neglected,  was  entirely  out  of  repair, 
and  unprovided  with  cannon.  Yet,  in 
July  1822,  Demetrius  Hypsilanti  gal- 
lantly defended  it  for  some  days  against 
the  efforts  of  the  whole  Turkish  anny 
under  Dramali  Pasha.  On  this  occa- 
sion above  200  shots  are  said  to  have 
been  fired  by  the  enemy,  of  which 
3  only  struck  any  {Mirt  of  the  building. 
To  this  delav  occasioned  by  this  opera- 
tion, the  Ultimate  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  army  may  chiefiy  be  ascribed. 
Only  a  few  months  afterwards  Argos 
was  again  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of 
war,  when  hundieds  of  houses  were 
overthrown. 

There  are  two  rugged  mountaiu- 
traeks  leading  directly  firom  Argos  to 
the  plain  of  Mantinea.  The  more 
southern  and  shorter  of  these  was 
anciently  called  Prmtu,  and  follows 
the  course  of  the  CharadroB  (Xerid), 
afterwards  ascending  Mount  Arte- 
misium  {Malards),  and  emerging  on 
the  plain  of  Mantinea  near  the  vifiage 
of  Tzipi&na,  The  northern  and  longer 
road,  the  CUmax^  runs  through  the 
valley  of  the  Inaohus  (B^nitza). 

The  modem  oarriage  road  from 
Argos  to  Tripditza  foUows  nearly  the 
line  of  the  ancient  road  to  Tegea. 
Leaving  the  theatre  of  Argos  on  the 
Tt,  it  continues  along  the  plsin  be- 
neath the  mountains  formerly  called 
lijoone  and  Chaon,  to  the  fount  of  the 
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Erasiuus.  The  Lemean  manh  is  to 
the  L  The  road  then  turns  to  the  rt. 
and  ascends  the  mountains.  At  about 
1  m.  firom  the  Erasinus,  and  about  ( 
m.  to  the  it.  of  the  road,  the  remains 
of  a  pyramid  are  found  occupying  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  eminence.  Its  site 
oorresnonds  to  that  of  one  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Argives 
mentioned  by  Pausanias ;  but  the  style 
of  its  arohitecture  would  lead  us  to 
assign  to  it  an  earlier  date.  It  is  a 
curious  fiiot  that  this  pyramid  should 
exist  here,  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  legend  of  the  Egvptian  colony 
of  Danaus  at  Argos.  Pyramids  are 
not  found  in  any  other  part  of  Greece, 
but  there  are  remains  of  several  in 
ArgoUs. 

About  3}  hrs.  firom  Argos,  looking 
back,  there  is  a  fine  prospect  over 
Nauplia,  the  Gulf,  and  the  mountains. 
At  the  khan  of  DaouU  the  road  is 
joined  by  a  path  firom  Lema.  It  then 
runs  W.,  passing  the  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity which  mark  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  towns  of  Hysim  and  MuehU; 
and,  surmounting  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Parthenium,  the  traveller  looks  down 
on  the  centnd  plain  of  Arcadia.  It  is 
well  cultivated,  but  the  absence  of 
trees  deprives  it  of  that  softer  beau^ 
which  the  imagination  couples  with 
its  name.  In  winter  the  snow  lies 
deep  and  long  on  this  elevated 
plain. 

Descending  from  Mount  Parthenium,  • 
we  advance  towards  Tripolitza,  which 
is  near  the  K.  extremitv  of  the  plain. 
1  hr.  before  reaching  the  city,  to  the 
1.  of  the  direct  road,  at  the  village 
of  Pealiy  are  the  remains  of  Tegea^ 
which  must  have  been  of  great  extent. 
There  is  an  old  ch.  here  called  Epi- 
ioopSf  now  in  ruins ;  in  the  walls  and 
in  those  of  some  of  the  cottages,  many 
remains  of  ancient  Tesea  are  to  lie 
found,  such  as  broken  commns,  friezes, 
and  fragments  of  architraves;  but 
these,  with  some  inscriptions,  are  all 
we  now  have  of  that  onoe-important 
city.  Tegea,  however,  may  stul  con- 
tain some  works  of  Grecian  art,  as 
its  deep  alluvial  soil  is  favourable  for 
the  concealment  of  such  treasures. 
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Tri^lity  or  TripdUUa,  is  9  hrs.  from 
Argos  and  Nanplia.  Under  the  Turks 
this  was  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  and 
a  flourishing  town  of  20,000  inha- 
bitants. Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
8  cities  of  Tegea,  Mantinea,  and  Pal- 
lantium,  which  were  all  in  the  plain, 
and  of  which  Tripolitza  became  the 
representative.  In  its  moet  flourishing 
days,  under  the  Turks,  it  possessed 
nothing  to  recommend  it,  and  it  is 
singular  that  a  town,  having  no  ad- 
vantages whatsoever,  except  central 
position,  standing  in  the  coldest  situa- 
tion in  the  Pdoponnesus,  8000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  far 
distant  from  it,  should  have  been 
selected  by  the  Pasha  for  his  residence. 

Among  all  the  scenes  of  modem  de- 
solation presented  after  the  Bevolution 
in  every  part  of  Greece,  not  one  was 
so  desolate  as  that  of  Tripolitza ;  but 
the  town  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  there 
are  fewer  ruins  of  modern  buildings 
here  than  in  most  Greek  towns.  It 
contains  an  indiflerent  khan.  The 
population  is  only  8000. 

The  Egyptian  commander  did  his 
work  effectually,  when  he  determined 
not  to  leave  a  house  standing  in  this 
once  populous  capital.  When  the 
Greeks  took  Tripolitza  in  1821,  they 
had  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword;  8000  Turks  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  that  slaughter,  besides 
women  and  children.  (See  the  de- 
scription of  the  siege  and  storm  in 
Gonlon's  '  History  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution.'J  When  Ibrahim  Pasha  repos- 
sessed nimself  of  the  evacuated  city, 
he  signalised  his  vengeance  for  such 
barbarity  by  destroying  literaUy  every 
house  it  contained.  The  plain  of 
Tripolitza  is  about  20  m.  in  its  greatest 
length,  and  10  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
The  surrounding  hills  are  bare  and 
rocky.  Water  was  conveyed  to  the 
town  by  an  aqueduct,  from  a  little 
valley  to  the  8. 

The  ruins  of  Mantinea  lie  about  8 
m.  to  the  N.  of  Tripolitza,  and  the 
road  is  level  and  easy,  like  an  Euglish 
bridle-path.  It  requires  little  more 
than  an  hour's  ride  to  reach  Mantinea, 
which  place  may  also  be  visited  on 
the  upper  route  from  Argos  alluded  to 


above.  The  site  of  Mantinea  is  now 
called  Paleopdis.  The  road  from  Tri- 
politza passes  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  to  a  projecting  point,  where 
a  low  ridge  of  rocks  extends  into  ihe 
plain,  opposite  to  a  projection  of  the 
eastern  mountains.  Proceeding  on- 
wards, it  passes  opposite  the  village  of 
Tzipiana.  It  then  turns  to  the  N. 
and  crosses  the  plain  of  Mantinea  dia- 
gonally, leaving  the  Ealabryta  road  to 
the  left.  This  latter  continues  to  the 
N.  extremitv  of  the  plain,  where  it 
ascends  a  ridge,  which  forms  a  natural 
separation  between  the  territories  of 
Mantinea  and  Orchomenus. 

Instead  of  the  large  fortified  city, 
and  the  objects  which  dignified  the 
approach  from  Tegea,  viz.,  the  Sta- 
dium, Sippodrome,  and  Temple  of 
Neptune,  the  landscape  presents  only 
rocjcy  ridges,  inclosing  a  naked  plain, 
without  a  single  troe  to  represent  the 
wood  of  oaks  and  cork-trees  called 
Pdacus,  or  the  groves  and  gardens 
which  formerly  adorned  the  locality. 

Mantinea  is  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  plain.  In  the  exLbt- 
ing  ruins  no  citadel  or  interior  in- 
closure  of  any  kind  is  to  be  discovered. 
The  cirouit  of  the  walls  is  entire,  with 
the  exception  of  4  or  5  towers  on  the 
E.  side.  As  no  more  than  3  courses 
of  masonry  exist  in  any  part  above 
ground,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
remainder  of  the  works  was  constructed 
in  sun-baked  brick.  The  form  of  the 
city  was  slightly  elliptical,  and  about 
equal  to  1250  yds.  in  diameter.  The 
number  of  towers  was  118.  There 
were  10  gates,  the  approach  to  which 
was  carefully  defended  in  various 
modes.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
protected  bv  a  wet  ditch,  supplied 
with  water  from  the  river  Ophu, 

The  Theatre  of  Mantinea  exists  in 
part,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  indosnre, 
about  midway  between  the  centre  of 
the  city  and  the  walls.  Its  diameter 
is  240  ft.  A  part  of  the  circular  wall 
which  supported  the  cavea  remains; 
it  is  of  polygonal  masonry.  There  are 
also  some  foundations  of  other  build- 
ings. 
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The  renown  of  this  town  arises  from 
its  being  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
remark^le  battles  on  record—that  be- 
tween the  Thebans  and  the  Spartans, 
fought  in  the  year  b.c.  362.  The  pre- 
cise suot  where  the  Theban  hero  fell 
is  still  pointed  oat,  and  sufficient  in- 
formation is  conveyed  in  the  pa^  of 
history  to  enable  us  to  determine  it 
with  some  probability,  if  not  with 
accoracy.  When  the  victor  had  re- 
ceived his  death  wound,  he  was  carried 
to  an  eminence,  afterwards  called  the 
watch-tower,  <rKoirfi,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  direct  his  troops  till  he  ex- 
pired. In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  a 
monument  existed  to  his  memory,  but 
no  traces  of  it  remain.  Yet  few  travel 
through  the  Peloponnesus  without 
turning  aside  to  gaze  on  sround  conse- 
crated by  patriotism  ana  valour, — on 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea, — ^"  Those  fair 
daughters,"  as  his  dying  words  termed 
tiiem,  "who  should  transmit  to  all 
time  the  name  of  Enaminondas." 

Hadrian  adomea  the  town  with 
many  buildings,  and  a  temple  to  An- 
tinous.  Of  PdUarUium  there  are  no 
remains,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it 
occupied  a  part  of  the  modem  Tripo- 
litza.  Kiepert,  however,  places  it  a 
little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town.  P^- 
lantium  was  the  city  of  Pallas  and 
Evander,  and  is  said  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  Palatine  hill  at  Home. 

From  Tripolitza  to  Sparta  the  road 
lies  at  first  over  the  plain,  leaving  the 
village  of  PcaZi  and  tne  ruin$  of  Tegea 
to  the  1.,  and  a  lake  to  the  rt.,  called 
Takit  wiiich  terminates  in  a  cavern, 
at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  cliff: 
there  is  a  constant  stream  running 
into  the  mountain  through  the  cavern. 
The  road  now  follows  a  ravine,  closely 
confined  between  rocky  hills,  and  fre- 
quently crosses  the  torrent^  till,  3}  hrs. 
after  leaving  Tripolitza,  it  reaches  a 
khan,  called  Krya  Vrysis  (Kp^  $p^<ris), 
cold  tpring,  from  a  neighbouring  source^ 
the  stream  from  which  is  jomed  by 
another  from  the  mountain  to  the  east. 
The  road  continues  along  the  ravine, 
with  rocks  on  either  side,  but  soon 
turns  out  of  it  to  the  east,  and  subse- 
quently r^uning  its  former  direction, 
jjasscs  through  a  narrow  s^it  called 


the  SUnuru  Hence  the  road  descends 
into  a  small  plain,  and  passing  thence 
through  some  narrow  ravines  and  rocks, 
where  two  men  can  hardly  go  abreast, 
the  traveller  at  length  reaches  the 
Khan  of  Vurlia.  Vurlia  is  prettily 
situated,  and  commands  a  b4iutiful 
prospect  over  the  cultivated  plain, 
through  which  the  ETm>tas  meanders, 
encircling  (12  miles  lower  down)  the 
site  of  ancient  Sparta ;  while  beyond 
appear  the  snowy  pinnacles  and  range 
of  Tajgdus,  under  which,  built  on 
terraces,  on  an  insulated  rock,  stands 
the  medi«Bval  town  of  MUtra,  Little 
inferior  in  magnificence,  this  prospect 
is  greatly  superior  in  picturesque 
beauty  and  in  historical  associations 
to  that  of  Mont  Blanc  or  of  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland.  The  great  range  of 
Taygetus  extends  in  an  almost  un- 
broken line  for  the  space  of  70  m., 
from  Leond&ri  in  Arcadia  to  Cape 
Matapan,  or  Tasnarus.  Hence  tne 
Homeric  epithet  of  irtpifi'fiKms. 

Sparta  was  unwalled,  but  its  ter- 
ritory was  walled  by  mountains.  On 
the  N.  were  Mffinalus  and  the  huge 
hills  of  the  Arcadian  frontier ;  on  the 
W.,  the  lofty  and  continuous  ran^  of 
Taygetus;  on  the  E.,  her  territory 
was  protected  by  the  sea ;  and  within 
its  coast-line,  and  parallel  to  it,  it  waa 
fenced  off  by  the  long  bank  of  Mount 
Pamon,  which  runs  from  the  heights 
of  Mffinalus  to  the  Malean  Promon- 
tory, and  terminates  in  the  insular 
cliffs  of  Kvthera.  The  valley  of 
Sparta  itself  with  the  sea  to  the  S., 
the  Arcadian  hills  to  the  N.,  Pamon 
to  the  E.,  and  Taygetus  to  the  W.,  is 
like  the  hoUow  of  a  stadium — Kol\fip 
AcuctHaifioya  icfiTvitffaay,  This  latter 
epithet  is  derived  from  the  numerous 
ravines  and  chasms  into  which  the 
valley  of  the  Eurotas  is  broken. 

VurUa  is  3  hrs.  distant  from  Sparta. 
After  leaving  Vurlia,  the  Eurotas  is 
crossed  by  a  singularly  lofty  bridge  of 
one  arch,  and  the  road  passes  the  re- 
mains of  a  Boman  aqueduct,  built 
about  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

/^iwrto,  is  12  hrs.  from  Tripolis.  This 
inoqern  town  h^  been  built  by  the 
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Greek  Goyemment,  since  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  on  one  of  the  hills  of  the  ancient 
dty.  In  mediieyal  and  TurUsh  times, 
the  town  of  Mutra  was  the  chief  place 
in  this  district,  and  it  occupies  a 
far  better  position  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  '*When  the  success  of  the 
Revolution,"  says  Mr.  Clark,  "  had 
freed  the  country  from  the  chronic 
fear  and  distrust  which  attend  on 
foreign  rulers,  the  Greek  Government 
were  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  classi- 
cal predilections,  and  to  make  a  new 
Sparta,  capital  of  a  new  Laconia." 
The  streets  are  laid  out  on  a  magni- 
ficent scale,  and  if  they  are  ever  com- 
pleted, modem  Sparta  will  deserve 
the  ancient  epithet  of  tlovdyvuL  The 
Nomarch  and  other  chief  functionaries 
of  the  district  reside  at  Sparta;  and 
the  population  exceeds  7000  souls. 
There  is  a  small  inn  or  khan.  For- 
merly travellers  were  lodged  at 

Mistra,  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  Sparta, 
where  there  is  still  good  accommoda- 
tion. This  place  i^ould  be  visited, 
for  the  sake  of  the  prospect  from  the 
castle-hill  at  the  foot  of  Taygetus. 
The  upper  town  of  Mistra  is  quite 
deserted,  and  the  castle  is  in  ruins; 
and  neither  contains  any  object  of  an- 
tiquarian interest.  The  castle  seems 
never  to  have  been  very  strongly  for- 
tified, though  it  is  strong  from  its 
height  and  position :  it  is  about  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain ;  the 
hill  on  three  sides  is  extremelv  steep, 
and  on  the  fourth  perpendicular,  and 
separated  from  another  rock  by  a 
torrent,  which  divides  the  town  into 
two  parts.  There  are  in  the  castle 
the  remains  of  some  fine  dstems.  The 
view  is  splendid :  the  eye  ranges  over 
the  mountains  from  Artemisium,  on 
the  confines  of  Argolis  and  Arcadia, 
to  the  Island  of  Kythera  (Gerigo),  to- 
gether with  a  part  of  ihe  Laconic 
Gulf.  The  whole  plain  of  Sparta  is 
in  view ;  except  the  S.W.  comer, 
which  is  concealed  by  a  projection 
of  Mount  Taygetus.  Towards  the 
mountain,  the  scene  is  equally  grand, 
though  of  a  difierent  natura  A  lofty 
summit  immediately  behind  the  castle, 
thr^  or  four  nules  distant,  is  clothed 


with  a  forest  of  firs ;  the  nearer  sbpes 
are  variegated  with  vineyards,  corn- 
fields, and  olive  plantations.  The 
highest  summit  of  Taygetus,  a  re- 
markable peak,  called  of  old  TaleUim 
(Ta\er6y),  is  not  much  inferior  in 
height  to  any  of  the  highest  points  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  is  more  con- 
spicuous than  any  from  its  abrapt 
sharpness.  It  reaches  an  elevation  of 
7905  English  feet.  It  is  now  called 
St.  Elias,  like  most  of  the  other 
highest  summits  of  the  Greek  moun- 
tain ranges.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  name  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Asiatic  Christians,  who,  find- 
ing iJl  the  high  places  specially  dedi- 
cated to  Belus  or  Baal,  naturally 
transferred  the  honour  to  Eliiah,  who, 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Carmel,  so  sig- 
nally coni^ted  the  pretensions  of  the 
false  god. 

The  higher  ranges  of  Taygetus  are 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  They  are  formed  of 
slippery  rocks  of  silicious  marble,  so 
hard  as  not  to  be  broken  without 
difiiculty,  and  bristled  with  points 
and  angles,  on  which  the  gentlest 
fall  is  attended  with  danger.  A  cul- 
tivated tract  of  country  occupies  the 
middle  region  of  Taygetus  through  its 
whole  length;  it  is  concealed  from 
the  great  valley  below  by  a  cliain  of 
rocky  heights,  which  immediately  over- 
hang the  plain,  and  of  which  the  Castlc- 
hill  of  Mistra  is  one.  Like  that  hill, 
they  terminate  in  steep  slopes,  or  in 
abrapt  precipices,  some  of  which  are 
almost  twice  as  high  as  the  Castle  of 
Mistra,  though  4hey  appear  insigni- 
ficant when  compared  with  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Taygetus  behind  them.  They 
are  intersected  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  rocky  gorges  of  several 
torrents,  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  great  summits,  and  which,  after 
crossing  the  upper  cultivated  region^ 
issue  through  mose  gorges  into  the 
plain — and  then,  traversing  its  whole 
breadth,  join  the  Eurotas  under  the 
eastern  hills.  This  abrupt  termination 
of  Taygetus,  extending  all  the  way 
from  the  Castle  of  Muira,  inclusive, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  forms 
the  chief  peculiarity  in  the  scenery 
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of  Sparta  and  its  yioinity.  Whether 
seen  in  profile,  contrasted  with  the 
richness  of  the  plain,  or  in  front,  with 
the  majestic  summits  rising  ahove  it, 
this  long  gigantic  bank  presents  a 
variety  of  the  sublimeet  and  most 
beautiful  scenery,  such  as  we  hardly 
find  equalled  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece. 

The  ruins  of  Sparta  are  3  m.  to  the 
£.  of  Mistra,  close  to  the  modem  town. 
The  path  leading  to  them  passes 
through  groves  of  mulberry,  olive, 
and  orange  trees.  Thncydides  says, 
"  In  fotnre  ages,  if  Sparta  and  Athens 
should  be  d^troyed,  the  latter,  from 
the  magnificence  of  its  ruins,  would 
be  snppiosed  to  have  been  the  greater 
state  of  the  two ; "  and  no  prophecy 
can  be  more  just :  a  careless  traveller, 
ignorant  of  the  localities,  would  pass 
over  the  ancient  site  of  Lacediemon 
without  knowing  or  suspecting  that  a 
city  had  ever  stood  there;  the  lands 
are  cultivated— sege^  «6«  i^Kxrto — and 
on  one  side  of  a  ploughed  hill  is  ex- 
cavated the  theatre,  ^v^ch,  with  the 
foundations  of  a  small  temple,  called 
the  Tomb  of  Leonidas,  is  all  that  is 
left  of  Sparta.  Even  these  remains 
belonged  not  to  the  Sparta  of  Greece, 
but  to  the  modem  Boman  town,  which 
has  also  disappeared  in  the  lapse  of 
ages. 

The  Theatre.— The  Spartans  had  a 
theatre  from  the  earliest  times,  not  for 
dramatic  exhibitions,  which  were  for- 
bidden by  the  Lycurgan  institutions, 
but  for  gymnastic  exercises  and  public 
aasembbes.  Under  sudi  circumstances, 
a  ecena  like  that  of  the  theatre  of 
Athens  would  hardly  be  wanted,  and 
accordingly  the  remains  of  the  soena 
of  the  theatre  of  Sparta  are  chiefly  of 
brick,  and  seem  to  show  that  it  was 
an  addition  of  Roman  times.  The 
centre  of  the  building  was  excavated 
in  the  hill,  but  the  ground  afibrds 
little  advantage  compued  with  what 
occurred  in  some  other  Greek  theatres, 
and  the  wings  of  the  oavea  were  en- 
tirely artiflc^  from  the  foundation  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  theatre.  The 
interior  diameter,  or  length  of  the 
orpbestra,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 


without  excavation:  the  breadth  of 
each  wing  appears  to  have  been  about 
115  ft. ;  tne  total  diameter  about  450 
ft.,  which  was  probably  greater  than 
the  diameter  of  any  theatre  in  Greece 
Proper,  except  that  of  Athens,  unless 
it  shall  be  found  that  Fausanias  is 
correct  in  saying  that  the  theatre  of 
Megalopolis  was  the  largest  in  Greece. 

Sparte  was  situated  upon  hills  of 
small  elevation,  the  £.  side,  next  the 
Eurotas,  bein^  naturally  defended  by 
a  wall  or  precipice  of  rock  50  ft.  high. 
The  whole  city  appears  to  have  been, 
about  1  m.  long,  including  five  hills. 
It  is  probable  that  antiqmties  might 
be  discovered  were  an  excavation  made 
in  the  hill  near  the  theatre. 

The  fertile  plains  of  the  Eurotas 
were  formerly  subject  to  the  preda- 
tory incursions  of  the  Mainotes,  who 
sometimes  left  their  own  province  to 
ravage  them,  and  were  much  dreaded. 
It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  the 
traveller,  who  wishes  to  adopt  the 
shortest  and  easiest  route  from  Sparta 
to  Athens,  or  vice  vertd,  may  go  from 
Sparta  to  Astroe,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Nauplia.  The  road  runs  along  the 
bed  of  the  Eurotas  for  5  or  6  hrs., 
and  then  turns  in  a  N.E.  direction 
towards  Agtrw,  It  is  about  1|  day*s 
journey.  Bv  taking  this  route  the 
traveller  will  pass  through  the  district 
where  the  Tisaeonie  dtaleat  is  still 
spoken. 

It  is  2  days'  journey  from  Sparta  to 
Tripohs  by  Leondiri  and  Sinano  (Me- 
galopolis). 
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ROUTE  24. 

SPAfiTA  THB0U6H  MAINA  TO  KALAXATA. 

Maina.^As  early  as  the  roign  of 
Gonstantine  Porphyro  -  Genitus,  the 
Eleuthero-Laconians  (who  had  heen 
enfranchised  from  the  dominion  of 
8parta  by  a  decree  of  the  Boman 
senate)  had  acquired  the  name  of 
Mainotetf  from  a  place  called  Maina, 
near  Gape  Taanams.  They  continued 
the  worship  of  the  Pagan  deities  500 
years  after  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  embraced  Christianity,  and 
were  not  finally  converted  until  the 
reigu  of  the  Emperor  Basil  (a.d.  867- 
886).  They  boast  of  their  descent 
from  the  ancient  Spartans;  and  the 
histories  of  Leonidas  and  Lycurgus, 
partly  as  saints  and  psirtly  as  robbers, 
still  fi^re  in  their  popular  traditions. 
The  whole  district  of  Maina,  including 
Kdkabcndia,  is  formed  by  the  branches 
of  Mount  Taygetus,  ana,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  long  tract  of  low  coast, 
called  by  the  Venetians  Baua  Maina, 
is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part 
barren. 

The  population  is  distributed  into 
small  villages,  while  here  and  there 
a  white  fortress  denotes  the  residence 
of  the  chief.  Gibbon  (chap,  liii.)  calls 
the  Mainotes  *'  a  domestic  and  perhaps 
original  race,  who,  in  some  degree, 
might  derive  their  blood  from  the 
much-injured  Helots.  The  liberality 
of  the  Romans,  and  especially  of 
Augustus,  had  enfranchise  the  mari- 
time cities  from  the  dominion  of  Sparta  ; 
and  the  continuance  of  the  same  benefit 
ennobled  them  with  the  title  of  Elew- 
thero,  or  Free  -  Laconians  (Strabo. 
viii. ;  Pausanias,  ili.  21 ;  Plin.  Hitt. 
Natf  iv.  8).  In  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino Porphyro-Genitus,  they  had 
acquired  the  name  of  Mainotes,  under 
which  they  dishonour  the  claim  of 
liberty  by  the  inhuman  pillage  of  all 
that  is  shipwrecked  on  their  rocky 
shores.  Their  territory,  barren  of  com, 
but  fruitful  of  olives,  extended  to  the 
Cape  of  Malea.  They  accepted  a  chief, 
or  prince,  from  the  Bjrzantine  Pnetor, 


and  a  light  tribute  of  400  pieces  of 
gold  was  the  badge  of  their  immunity, 
rather  than  of  their  dependence.  The 
freemen  of  Laconia  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  Romans,  and  long  adhered 
to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  By  the 
zeal  of  the  Emperor  Basil,  they  were 
baptized  in  the  faith  of  Christ;  but 
the  altars  of  Venus  and  Neptune  had 
been  crowned  by  these  rustic  votaries 
500  years  after  they  were  proscribed 
in  the  Roman  world." 

Maina  was  never  thoroughly  con- 
quered by  the  Turks,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants were  as  really  independent  of  the 
supreme  government,  as  the  Scotch 
Highlands  were  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  18th  centy.  They  paid  only  a 
nominal  tribute  and  a  nominal  alle- 
^ance  to  the  Porte.  They  eagerly 
joined  the  Greek  insurrection  of  1821, 
and  formed  as  important  a  part  of  the 
insurgent  forces  as  did  the  Highland 
clans  of  the  army  of  Charles  Edward. 

Maina  was  divided  under  the  Turks 
into  8  hereditary  captaincies,  or  what 
in  other  countries  would  be  termed 
lairdships,  seignories,  Ac  The  govern- 
ment, in  many  respects,  strikingly 
resembled  the  andent  feudalism  of 
Scotland.  The  jurisdiction  was  lonjj: 
administered  by  an  assembly  of  old 
men,  from  whom  the  protogeron  (arch 
senator)  was  annually  chosen.  The 
misconduct  of  the  last  protogeron  led 
to  the  abolition  of  the  office;  after 
which  period  Maina  was  nominally 
governed  by  a  bey,  chosen  by  the 
oapiiani  among  themselves,  but  who 
received  his  investiture  from  the  Ca- 
pitau  Pasha. 

In  1776,  Maina  was  separated  from 
the  Pashalik  of  the  Morea,  and  placed, 
like  the  Greek  islands,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Capitan  Pasha ;  ana  on 
this  occasion  Tzanetachi  Kutuphdri 
was  first  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Bey 
by  a  firman,  which  constituted  him 
chief  and  commander  of  all  Maina. 
He  had  not  enjoyed  this  post  more 
than  two  years,  when,  having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  PashA,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Zante. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the 
French  ambassador,  he  ■  obtained  his 
pardon,  and  returned  to  Main§.  Ii) 
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the  spring  of  1795,  Tzanet  Bey,  of 
MayroYimi,  in  the  canton  of  Mara- 
thoDisd,  enjoyed  the  office  of  Bey, 
which  he  is  stated  hy  M.  Pouqueville 
to  have  held  for  8  years.  He  was,  by 
rare  good  fortune,  permitted  to  retire 
quietly  to  his  patrimony,  and  to  end 
his  days  in  peace  as  a  capitanos, 
Panaghiotti  Kumnnduro,  the  next  Bey, 
after  holding  office  for  three  years,  fell 
under  Uie  displeasure  of  the  Porte,  and 
was,  in  1802,  a  prisoner  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

His  snooessor  was  Antony  Gligor^, 
of  Yathy;  after  him  came  Constan tine; 
and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  Bey  was  Pietro  Mavromikhalis, 
afterwards  so  celebrated  in  the  aunals 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  whose 
son,  George  Mavromikhali,  assassi- 
nated Gapmlistria. 

The  following  account  of  Mesa 
Maina,  the  country  of  EvU  Counsel, 
is  extracted  from  a  manuscript,  found 
by  Col.  Leake  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Bishop's 
family  at  Mistra.  Tzanet  Bey  is  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  and  the  poet  first 
describes  his  character  and  exploits, 
characterising  him  as  "  the  firm  column 
of  his  ooun^,  the  father  of  orphans, 
who  deserves  to  govern  all  Lacouia  as 
well  as  Maina»  being  hospitable  and  a 
great  patriot  He  has  done  in  Maina,'* 
says  the  poet,  "  what  no  one  else  ever 
did  before  him  ;  and  this  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  : — A  bell  marks  the 
hour  of  supper  at  his  palace.  Then 
all  those  wlio  hear  the  bell  boldly 
enter,  eat  at  the  Bey's  table,  and  de- 
part satisfied.  He  loves  the  poor  and 
the  stranger,  defends  bis  province,  per- 
secutes the  wicked,  and  pounds  them 
like  salt.  Thus  old  and  young  desire 
him,  all  Maina,  and  all  the  captains, 
except  the  Bey  KumundurtUd  of  Kitries 
alone,  who  lives  like  a  hawk,  oppress- 
ing the  poor  and  robbing  them  of  their 
property,  thinking  only  of  feasting  with 
nis  lady,  while  all  the  country  groans. 
He  hoped  to  possess  himself  of  Malea 
And  tyrannise  over  it,  and  even  to  take 
Marathonisi.  Assisted  by  the  Turk, 
lie  pretended  to  frighten  Maina  anu 
subject  all  its  government  to  himself. 
Ho  brought  an  army  by  land,  and  a 


squadron  by  sea,  and  from  Andrnvista 
began  to  proceed  in  order.  But  tiie 
valorous  young  men,  the  dreadful  cap- 
tains, opposed  him.  At  Scardhamuia 
the  meeting  took  place — they  sprang 
upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  one  driving 
a  hundred  before  him — a  hundred  a 
thousand — they  scatter  them  to  the 
winds,  and  reduce  them  to  despair. 
The  terrified  (Kumunduro)  fied  with 
his  land  forces,  and  abandoned  the 
unfortunate  Seraskier  on  the  sea-shore. 
Then  if  Tzanet  Bey  had  moved  a  little, 
and  had  not  neglected  the  opportunity, 
Kumunduro  could  not  have  arrested 
his  fiight  at  Kitries,  nor  at  Zamata, — 
no,  nor  at  Kalamata."  After  some 
reflections  on  the  ill  effects  of  disunion 
among  the  Mainotes,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  the  country  south  of 
Yitylo,  where  he  had  been  a  su£ferer 
from  Elakabouliote  hospitality.  He 
thus  enumerates  the  26  villages  of 
Inner  Maina : — 

**  The  first  is  Tzimova,  a  handsome 
town  and  large,  governed  by  a  captain 
named  Mavromikliali :  beyond  this 
place,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is 
a  village  called  Kuskuni,  then  Kre- 
lianika,  Kifianika,  Pyi^os,  Kharia, 
Dhryalo,  Paliokhora,  Krimnos,  Ba- 
baka,  Bryki,  Kakiona,  Karinia,  Ku- 
lumi,  Miua,  Kita  the  many  towered, 
and  Paromia,  a  village  of  the  same  de- 
scription, Stavri,  Kikhrianika,  Kunos, 
Upper  and  Lower  Bolari,  Dhry ,  Kypula, 
Yathia,  Alika.  These  are  the  villages 
of  Inner  Maina  in  their  order.  Its 
principal  produce  is  quails  and  Frank 
figs.  There  is  not  a  spring  of  water 
in  all  Inner  Maina;  its  only  harvest 
is  beans  and  lean  wheat;  this  the 
women  sow  and  reap,  llie  women 
collect  the  sheaves  at  the  thrashing- 
floor,  winnow  it  with  their  hands,  and 
thrash  it  with  their  feet,  and  thus 
their  hands  and  feet  are  covered  with 
a  dry  cracked  skin,  as  thick  as  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise.  'Not  a  tree,  or 
stick,  or  bough,  is  to  be  found  to  cover 
the  unfortunates  with  its  shade,  or  to 
refresh  their  sight  At  night  they 
turn  the  handmill,  and  weep,  singing 
lamentations  for  the  dead  wnile  they 
grind  their  wheat.  In  the  morning 
they  go  forth  with  baskets  into  the 
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hoUowB,  to  oollect  dcmg  to  be  dried 
for  fuel ;  they  ooUeot  it  in  the  houses, 
and  divide  it  among  the  orphans  and 
widows.  All  the  men  meantime  roam 
about  in  the  pursuit  of  piracv  and 
lobbety,  or  endeavouring  to  betray 
each  otiier.  One  defends  his  tower 
against  another,  or  pursues  his  neigh- 
bour. One  has  a  claim  upon  another 
for  a  [murdered]  brother,  another  for 
a  son,  another  for  a  &ther,  another  for  a 
nephew.  Neighbour  hates  neighbour, 
gossip  gossip,*  and  brother  brother. 
Whenever  it  happens  that  a  ship,  for 
its  sins,  is  wrecked  upon  their  coast, 
whether  French,  Spanish,  English, 
Turkish,  or  Muscovite,  great  or  small, 
it  matters  not ;  each  man  inmiediately 
claims  his  share,  and  they  even  divide 
the  planks  among  them.  When  a 
stranger  happens  to  ffo  into  their 
country,  they  declare  him  a  gossip 
(oompare\  and  invite  him  to  eat  witn 
them  When  he  wishes  to  depart  they 
detain  him,  undertake  to  conduct  and 
accompany  him,  and  then  say, '  Gossip, 
reflect  upon  what  we  tell  you,  for  it  is 
for  your  good ;  take  off  your  robe  and 
your  waistooa^  and  your  belt,  and  your 
trowsers,  lest  some  enemy  should  take 
them  awav  from  you ;  for  if  our  ene- 
mies should  strip  you,  it  would  bring 
great  disgrace  and  shame  upon  us; 
and  this  too,  my  dear  little  gossip,  let 
us  beg  of  you  to  leave  your  skull-cap 
and  shirt,  and  take  off  your  shoes  too, 
they  can  be  of  no  use  to  you.  Now 
you  are  safe,  you  need  not  fear  any 
ona*  When  a  man  dies  [a  natural 
death]  they  lament  him  as  unslain, 
unbled,  unjustified.  These  are  the 
men  who  give  a  bad  name  to  Maina, 
and  render  it  hateful  wherever  they 
ffo.  Let  no  one  aaluto  them,  but  fly 
from  them  as  from  a  serpent  The 
Tzimovites  only  are  worthy  men,  their 
manners  and  good  customs  show  it, — 
in  appearance  poerohants,  but  secretly 
pirates.  May  the  blast  and  the  drought 
take  them  all  I" 

A  writer  in  the  'Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung'  gave  these  further  particulars 
of  this  remarkable  race      The  Uood- 

*  KouMii^iAi|«  ^  ^  orlgliud;  Italiod  oem- 
pan^  one  who  has  h«d  tb«  8am«  godikilier,  a 
■pizttOAl  rdatloxublp  made  much  of  in  the  East 


feuds  were  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  they  were  inherited  in  families, 
and  even  bequeathed  at  the  ^d  of 
his  will  by  a  dying  &ther.  His  heirs 
looked  as  anxious^  for  the  record  of 
the  number  of  murders  to  be  avenged 
as  for  the  particulars  of  his  property, 
and  when  ihej  had  accomplished  the 
murders  specified  in  the  will,  they 
watered  their  other's  grave  in  token 
of  cooling  his  passions.  A  child  of 
8  years  of  age  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  shot  because  his  great-great- 
grand&ther  had  kiUed  a  man  of  the 
murderer's  family.  Every  house  was 
a  fortress,  and  every  approach  com- 
manded by  a  loophole,  which  was  so 
closely  watohed  that  no  lighte  were 
burnt  at  night,  lest  the  enemy  might 
see  the  figure  pass  the  aperture.  The 
whole  country  was  a  country  of  towers, 
perched  for  the  most  part  on  rocky 
neighto  or  on  high  ground,  so  as  to 
oonmiand  the  surroundine  territory. 
The  lower  stories  were  usea  as  stebleis, 
and  the  upper  rooms  were  approached 
by  a  door  so  low  as  only  to  be  entered 
stooping.  The  women  alone  went 
abroad  to  work ;  the  old  men  and  boys 
stayed  at  home  to  watch,  and  there 
were  instances  of  men  who  had  never 
stirred  out  for  20  years.  The  watch 
was  kept  up  night  imd  day,  and  even 
witii  tdescopes,  which  abounded  in  the 
district**  In  1834  a  Royal  commis- 
sioner was  sent  to  destroy  their  castles ; 
which  caused  an  insurrection.  The 
Bavarian  troops  were  totally  defeated, 
but  their  lives  were  spared,  and  satis- 
factory arrangemente  were  made  witii 
the  G<)vemment. 

We  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  this 
curious  country,  during  ito  feudal  state, 
to  Mr.  Morritt  (in  the  '  Memoirs  on 
Turkey,'  edited  by  Walpole)  and  to 
Col.  liieake.  The  former  stetes,  that 
among  the  chiefis  he  found  men  tole- 
rably versed  in  modem  Bomaic  litera- 
ture, and  some  who  were  able  to  read 
Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  and  who 
were  well  acquainted  witii  the  revolu- 
tions of  their  country.  Even  their 
pixatical  habito  seemed  to  have  de- 
scended to'them  from  the  heroes  of 
the  Odyssey  and  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Greece.    The  robbery  and  piiaoy 
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whioh  they  exercised  indiscriminately, 
in  their  roving  ezpeditions,  th^  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  war.  But  Mr. 
Horritt  saye,  '*If  their  hostility  is 
treacherons  and  cruel,  their  firiendship 
is  inviolable.  The  'stranger  that  is 
within  their  gates'  is  a  sacred  title; 
and  not  ov^  the  Arabs  are  more  at- 
tentive to  the  claims  of  hospitality. 
To  pass  by  a  chiefs  dwelling,  without 
stopping  to  visit  it,  would  have  been 
deemed  an  insult,  as  the  reception  of 
strangers  is  a  privilege  highly  valued. 
While  a  stranger  is  under  Uieir  pro- 
tection, his  safety  is  their  first  object — 
as  his  sufTenng  any  injury  would  have 
been  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  family 
where  it  happened.  Their  wives  and 
daughters,  unlike  those  of  most  other 
districts  in  the  Levant,  are  neither 
secluded,  corrupted,  nor  enslaved. 
Women  suooeed,  in  default  of  male 
issue,  to  the  possessions  of  their  fathers ; 
they  partake  at  home  of  the  confidence 
of  their  hus])ands,  and  superintend 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  the 
management  of  their  fEunilies.  In 
the  vulages  they  share  in  the  labours 
of  domestic  life,  and  in  war  even  par- 
take of  the  dangers  of  the  field.  In 
no  other  count^  are  they  more  at 
liberty,  and  in  none  were  tiiere  fewer 
instances  of  its  abuse  than  in  Maina 
at  this  period."  Mr.  Morritt  ever^r- 
where  met  with  the  greatest  hospi- 
tality ;  and  his  testimonv  is  confirmed 
by  thai  of  Mr.  Swan,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1825,  30  years  later. 

The  religion  of  the  Mainots  is  that 
of  the  Greek  Church;  but  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  are  even  now  but 
little  regarded.  Their  churches  are  nu- 
merous, clean,  and  well-attended;  and 
tiieir  priests  have  an  amazing  influ- 
ence, which,  until  lately,  was  seldom 
exerted  for  any  good  purpMose.  The 
Papas  were  not  less  determined  plun- 
derers than  the  rest  of  the  Mainots, 
and  shared  in  their  expeditions,  that 
they  might  also  share  the  booty. 

The  Maina  oountry,"  says  a  tra- 
TeUer,  who  rode  through  it  in  1858, 
"is  wild  and  beautiftil,  singularly 
well  cultivated,  considering  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted,  and  pro- 
dndiig  crops  that  pot  to  shame  the 
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rich  plains  of  Argos  and  Arcadia; 
while  the  interesting  mountain  people 
exercise  the  highland  virtues  of  nospi- 
tality  and  independence  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  the  low  countries." 

The  manners  of  the  Mainots  are 
now  greatiy  softened,  and  travellers 
who  may  wish  to  visit  their  rude 
country  will  meet  with  no  interrup- 
tion. They  had  better,  however,  be 
furnished  with  some  letters  to  the 
chief  or  authorities.  Most  travellers 
will  be  satisfied  with  what  they  see 
of  Maina  in  the  following  route,  occu- 
pying 4  days  :—l.  Sparta  to  Levetaoba, 
a  short  day.  On  the  way  the  ancient 
AmyclsB  may  be  visited  (whether  at 
Sdavokhorio  or  Haghia  Kyrio^\  also 
the  ruined  treasury  at  Vaphib,  and  the 
ancient  Hellenic  bridge  near  XiBtxh 
eampo,  2.  From  LeveUoba  to  Mara- 
thonisi — Boman  ruins  on  the  way — 
time  to  examine  the  remains  of  Gy- 
thium.  3.  Ride  across  the  break  in 
Taygetus  to  Tdmova  and  LimAU.  It 
is  a  vexT  striking  ride.  Mavromaii  is 
to  the  left,  and  Passava  to  the  ri^ht. 
A  deep  glen  in  the  mountain  is  mem 
ascended,  till  an  eminence  is  reached 
commanding  a  view  botii  of  the  Mes- 
senian  and  Laconian  ^fs.  4.  Take 
a  boat  to  Kalama^  The  road  from 
Tzimova  to  Ealamata  is  not  good,  and 
is  difficult  for  horses  not  bred  in 
Maina. 

The  following  is  a  general  tour  of 
the  S.E.  of  the  Peloponnesus,  including 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ancient 
Lacedaemonia : — 

Sparta  to—  Hrs.  Min. 

Helos   14  0 

Monembasia  9  0 

Phiniki  4  0 

Durali    9  0 

Marathonisi   4  0 

Passava  2  20 

Back  to  Marathonui  by 
Paleopolis. 

Skutari  4  40 

Tzimova  4  15 

Eyparissos   7  0 

Asomato  (Matapan)         2  40 

Port  Kaio    1     0  ! 

Alika    2  0 

Tzimova  or  lime'ni      ..8  0 
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Sparta  to—  Hrs.  Min. 

Vitylos   10 

Platza  (Leuctra)         ..    5  30 

Skardamula  3  30 

Eitries    1  30 

Ealamata    3  30 

From  Sparta  to  Gythium  (Maratho- 
nisi)  direct  is  9  hours.  If  Monembasia 
is  to  be  visited,  the  traveller  will  pro- 
ceed as  is  here  laid  down. 

From  Sparta  to  Helos  is  reckoned  a 
journey  of  14  hours.  The  road  goes 
to  Sdavio-KhoriOy  a  pretty  village 
in  the  midst  of  olive-groves.  A  few 
inscriptions  and  Doric  capitals  are 
found  here.  Proceeding  hence  towards 
the  Eurotas,  at  the  ^stance  of  2  m.j 
we  reach  a  church  on  an  eminence 
called  Haghia  Kyriakd,  The  site  of 
AmycUBf  an  ancient  city  of  Laoonia, 
is  usually  placed  at  Sclavochorio, 
where  the  name  has  been  found  in 
inscriptions.  But  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  a  modem  Slavonian  town, 
and  that  its  houses  were  erected  from 
the  ruins  of  Amyclie.  Leake  supposes 
AmyclsB  to  have  been  situated  at 
Haghia  Kyriak^,  About  2  hours  S. 
of  Sclavochorio  the  traveller  should 
diverge  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  di- 
rect road,  to  visit  the  HeUenie  hridgey 
near  the  hamlet  of  Xerdcampo,  or 
Dry-field,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  and  on  the  very  roots  of  Tay- 
getus.  A  torrent  issues  from  a  deep 
and  romantic  ravine  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  and  at  the  spot  where 
it  enters  on  tiie  plain,  is  thrown  from 
rock  to  rock  a  single  arch  of  masonry 
— the  stones  exquisitely  hewn  and 
most  symmetrically  placed.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  stones  may  have  heen 
taken  by  the  Komans  or  Byzantines 
from  some  building  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  adapted  to  their  present 
purpose.  If  the  bridge  is  Hellenic,  it 
settles  the  question  about  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arch  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  CoL  Mure  discusses  this 
bridge  at  length  in  the  2nd  volume  of 
his  *  Tour  in  Greece.' 

We  now  return  to  the  Eurotas,  near 
the  banks  of  which  at  Vaphid  there  is 
a  circular  edifice,  like  the  treasury  at 
Mykenie.  Dapkni  is  seen  to  the  S. ;  to 


the  W.  Tay  getus ;  to  the  N.  the  theatre 
of  Sparta.  The  road  now  follows  the 
course  of  the  Eurotas,  through  the 
country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Bar- 
douniota,  a  tribe  of  lawless  Mussulman 
banditti,  expelled  at  the  revolution. 

HeUoSf  a  district  in  the  plains  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eurotas,  extends  from 
the  mountain  of  Bizani  to  the  frontier 
of  Maina.  This  begins  at  Trinisa,  the 
ancient  Trinasus,  so  called  from  three 
rocky  islets  here  lying  off  the  coast. 
The  villages  of  Helos  are  mostly 
situated  on  the  low  hills  which  encircle 
the  plain  ;  but  some  are  in  the  plain 
itself.  Shalay  which  stands  on  the 
bank  of  the  Eurotas,  an  hour  above 
its  mouth,  is  so  called  from  being  the 
place  of  embarkation  of  the  district. 
The  exact  situation  of  the  maritime 
city  of  Helos,  which  supplied  some  of 
the  ships  of  Menelaus  in  the  Trojan 
war,  is  to  be  found  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  the  village  of  Durcdi,  The  people  of 
Helos  were  the  first  reduced  to  slavery 
by  the  ^Spartans,  and  the  name  was 
afterwaros  applied  to  the  Messenian 
serfs  also. 

Helos  to  Monembasia,  9  hours. — 3 
miles  from  Helos  the  traveller  reaches 
the  foot  of  Mount  Bizani,  where  some 
low  cliffs  overhang  a  narrow  beach : 
the  lower  part  of  the  hill  is  covered 
with  Vallonea  oaks.  The  road  then 
ascends  the  mountain;  it  is  very 
rugged  and  overgrown.  Just  under 
the  peak  of  the  mountain  is  a  cave, 
where  saltpetre  is  made  by  boiling  the 
earth.  Under  the  rocks  are  the  tracks 
of  some  ancient  wheels  in  the  rock, 
Here  is  a  fine  point  of  view.  The  road 
descends  to  the  plain  of  Phiniki,  It  is 
partly  grown  with  com,  but  the  greater 
part  is  pasture  land.  The  road  after- 
wards enters  a  sort  of  wilderness,  among 
low  heights  and  narrow  barren  vales. 
At  the  highest  part  of  it  is  seen  to  the 
N.W.  the  hill  of  Bizini ;  and  to  the 
E.  near  the  sea,  MonembsLsia.  The  road 
descends  through  a  ravine  to  the  sea, 
and  crossing  the  bridge  which  joins 
Monembasia  to  the  mainland  enters 
the  town. 

MoneTnhasia  {Moytfifiaaioy  i,  e.  fioffii 
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i/i0eurts)  is  so  called  from  its  singular 
situation,  which  admits  only  of  one 
approach  and  entrance  on  the  Umd 
Bide,  over  the  bridge  which  connects 
the  western  extremity  of  the  hill  with 
the  mainland.  The  island  is  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  one-third 
as  much  in  breadth ;  its  length  form- 
ing a  right  angle  to  the  direction  of 
the  main  shore.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  castle  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  the  town,  which 
is  built  on  the  southern  £ace  of  the 
island,  occupying  one-third  of  it  to- 
wards the  eastern  end.  The  town  is 
enclosed  between  two  walls,  descend- 
iug  directly  from  the  castle  to  the  sea ; 
the  houses  are  piled  upon  one  another, 
and  intersected  by  narrow  intricate 
streets.  Many  of  the  buildings  are 
of  Venetian  construction.  All  is  now 
ruinous  and  desolate.  To  the  8.,  the 
coast-line  is  terminated  by  Cape  Cha- 
mUoy  a  low,  narrow  promontory,  with 
a  hummock  upon  it,  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  back  of  a  camel;  Cape 
Malea  or  Malia,  rises  above  Cape 
Chamilo,  being  exactly  in  the  Aune 
line  from  Monembasia.  To  the  N.  the 
coast  in  sight  is  terminated  by  Gape 
Kremhidhij  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Bay  of  Palaa  Monembasia. 

An  hour  from  the  bridge  on  the 
shore  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 
on  the  cliffs  immediately  above  the 
beach ;  called  Palea,  or  Old  Monem- 
vcuia.  They  are  the  ruins  of  .^miaur  us 
Limera,  and  Monembasia  is  the  Minoa 
of  Pausanias.  The  walls,  both  of  the 
Acropolis  and  of  the  town,  are  trace- 
able all  round ;  and  in  some  places, 
particularly  towards  the  sea,  they 
remain  more  than  half  their  original 
height.  The  town  formed  a  sort  of 
semicircle  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
citadeL  The  towers  are  small.  The 
circomference  of  the  place  is  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  town 
was  divided  into  two  separate  parts  bv 
a  wall,  thus  having,  with  the  citadel, 
three  interior  divisions.  On  tiie  Acro- 
polis there  is  a  level  space,  which  is 
separated  bv  a  little  insulated  rock, 
excavated  for  the  foundations  of  a 
wall.  On  the  site  of  the  lower  town, 
towards  the  sea  front,  there  are  two 
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terrace  walls,  one  of  which  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  second  order  of  Hel- 
lenic masonry. 

Twenty  minutes'  ride  beyond  Old 
Monembasia  are  some  ruined  maga- 
zines under  a  peninsula,  with  a  Imr- 
bour  on  each  side ;  that  on  the  S.W.  is 
called  the  port  of  Palea  Monembasia ; 
that  on  the  N.  the  harbour  of  Kre- 
midhi.  Epidaurus  Limera  was  a  colony 
^m  Epidaurus  in  Argolis,  and  Strabo 
derives  its  surname  from  the  excellence 
of  its  harbours  {\ifiripd,  quasi  Kifi^rnpd). 
Monembasia  has  no  harbour. 

One-third  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
ruins  of  Epidaurus  is  a  garden,  below 
which,  on  the  beach,  is  a  deep  pool  of 
fresh  water,  100  yards  long,  and  30 
yards  broad.  Tins  seems  to  be  the 
Lake  of  Jno.  The  old  citadel  of  Mo- 
nembasia is  separated  from  the  town 
by  a  perpendicular  cliff,  to  which 
there  is  a  zigzag  ascent.  Above  the 
cliflEs  is  a  considerable  space  of  ground 
sloping  upwards ;  and  here  the  castle 
is  placed.  Napdli  di  Malvasia  is  the 
Itidian  name  of  this  singular  place. 

From  Monembasia  to  Phiniki  is  4 
hrs. — The  road  passes  along  the  bed 
of  the  torrent  Epidaurus  to  ViUaB,  a 
village  in  a  situation  like  that  of  an 
Hellenic  town;  agreeing  with  Pau- 
sanias' description  of  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  Limnatie.  The  road 
continues  S.W.  for  |  an  hr. ;  then 
turns  to  the  N.,  into  the  plains  of 
PhimJci.  The  Kalyvia  of  Phiniki  are 
situated  midway  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Phiniki  and  of  Bazini  . 

Phiniki  to  Durali  by  Cape  Xyli  is 
9  hrs. — After  crossing  a  fertUe  plain 
in  1  hour,  the  traveller  reaches  Blilray 
on  the  E.  side  of  Gape  Xyli,  which  is 
a  high  rocky  peninsula.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  one  of  the  towers 
built  to  protect  the  coast  Eastward 
of  the  peninsula  is  a  good  harbour:  | 
a  mile  E.  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  shore, 
are  the  remains  of  some  public  edifice^ 
and  some  fragments  of  Dorio  columns. 
The  ruins  are  called  filitra :  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  of  their  being  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Asopos,  Descending 
to  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  tha 
o 
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road  roaches  JSozo,  whero,  near  a 
churoh,  is  a  small  subterranean  cham- 
ber. From  Boza  the  road  continues 
along  the  roots  of  the  Bizani  hill,  de- 
scending sometimes  to  the  beach,  and 
proceeding  through  the  Kalyvia  of  Bi- 
zanij  joins  the  road  &om  Apidhia,  on 
entering  the  plain  of  Helos ;  1^  hour 
fiEurther  is  Durali. 

.  Durali  to  Marathonisi  is  4  hrs.— On 
leaving  Durali,  the  traveller  fords  the 
Eurotas,  passes  Limona,  and  arrives 
at  an  angle  whero  the  mountain  ad- 
vances into  the  sea,  near  the  ruins  of 
a  castle.  Tiiis  is  the  boundary  between 
Helos  and  Maina,  and  the  true  frontier 
of  the  country  of  the  Mainotes.  The 
road  passes  through  Trinieot  near 
which  are  some  remains  of  the  walls 
of  TrinoMu ;  then  crosses  a  mountain 
and  marsh,  and  passmg  through  the 
valley^  of  Gythium,  leaving  the  ruins  to 
the  right,  ascends  the  rocky  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  situated 

MarcUhonui,  a  wrotched  town;  its 
houses  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  rock, 
being  huddled  one  behind  the  other 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  above.  There  is  now 
steam  communication  once  a  week 
between  this  place  and  Athens.  Near 
it  are  the  remains  of  Gythium,  called 
PaleopoliSj  in  a  valley  terminating  in 
the  sea,  and  enclosed  by  mountains, 
prottily  broken,  partly  cultivated, 
^nd  partly  covered  with  Vallonea 
oaks.  The  town  was  situated  on 
some  low  hills,  on  a  small  triangular 
plain,  enclosed  between  them  and  the 
sea.  On  one  side  of  the  principal 
height  flows  a  torrent.  Ninety  yards 
inland  from  the  shoro  aro  the  romains 
of  a  threatro  constructed  of  a  semi- 
transparent  kind  of  white  marble,  of  a 
very  coarse  grain,  and  marked  with 
broad  parallel  streaks  of  brown.  There 
aro  several  pieces  of  the  displaced 
seats  on  the  side  of  the  hill  which 
supported  the  theatre ;  and  below,  at 
one  of  the  angles,  a  small  part  of  the 
iwo  lower  rows  is  still  in  its  place. 
The  total  diameter  appears  to  have 
been  about  150  feet.  There  aro  also 
«^me  Boman  remains  of  baths,  and  a 


long  edifice  divided  longitudinally 
into  two,  with  an  arched  roof.  Just 
below  the  theatro  aro  some  founda- 
tions of  large  buildings  projecting  into 
the  sea,  and  which,  it  is  said,  may  bo 
traced  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Theidando/  MaraihoniHji.e.  fen- 
nel  idand),  anci^tly  called  Cranae,  is 
a  low  rocky  islet  with  a  modem  tower 
upon  it,  and  forms  a  breakwater  for  the 
port.  Hither  Paris  carried  Helen  after 
their  elopement  (Hom.,  JZ.,  iii.  445). 
The  town  Marathonisi,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  is  on  the  site  of  Migonium ;  and 
the  hill  above  it,  Kumaro,  is  the  ancient 
Larysium,  On  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Paleopolis,  Leake  found  an  inscription 
on  the  rock,  in  small  and  very  ancient 
characters;  and  behind  the  latter  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  a  chair  with 
a  footstep,  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  re- 
sembling the  chairs  at  Athens,  in  the 
rocks  near  the  Pnyx.  This  excavation 
is  probably  the  position  of  the  Zem 
Cajppotas  stone  ot  Pausanias. 

At  Kavrovwd^  a  village!  J  mile  to 
the  S.  of  Marathonisi,  on  a  promontory, 
is  a  fine  view  along  the  shore  and  into 
the  interior.  From  Marathonisi  to 
Passava  is  2  hours  20  minutes  by 
Mavrovimi.  Here  is  a  break  in  the 
great  mountain-wall  of  Taygetus,  so 
that  you  can  ride  easily  in  a  few  hours 
across  the  peninsula  from  Gythium  to 
Tzimova. 

The  hill  of  Passava  is  like  that  of 
the  castle  at  Mistra.  On  the  summit 
is  a  ruined  fortress,  consisting  of  a 
battlemented  wall,  flanked  with  one 
or  two  towers,  and  without  any  ditch. 
Within  are  the  remains  of  gardens  and 
houses,  and  the  ruins  of  a  building  of 
larger  siza  There  aije  several  towers  in 
eadi  of  the  villages  of  Maina — ^high 
narrow  buildings  with  loopholes  for 
windows,  and  defensible  against  every- 
thing but  cannon,  as  tliey  have  gene- 
rally no  door  near  the  ground,  but  aro 
entered  by  a  ladder  pulled  up  at  night 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle  of 
Passava,  towards  the  S.  end,  is  a  piece 
of  Hellenic  wuU.  Passava,  from  its 
situation,  must  have  been  the  ancient 
Las.   The  name  of  Passava  is  applied 
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to  all  the  coast  between  Mayroyuni 
and  the  hill  of  Yatliy. 

From  Passava  to  Marathonisi  by 
PaleopciUs,  is  2  hours  20  minutes. 

From  Marathonisi  to  Skutari,  4  hrs. 
40  min.  The  rood  crosses  the  plains 
of  Passava  to  the  hills  on  the  W. 
side ;  it  then  crosses  these,  and  the 
mouths  of  two  streams,  and  proceeds  to 
Vaiky,  where  there  are  some  Boman 
remains,  probably  those  of  Hypeua  or 
Hypsu  It  then  crosses  a  valley,  where 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  site  have  been 
foundC  and  asoending  a  low  height 
shows 

Sktitari ;  a  large  village  on  a  steep 
height  overlookiug  the  sea,  with  Cerigo 
in  front.  About  2  hrs.  distant,  at 
Kolronaes,  are  the  remains  of  Teu- 
iftrone.  From  Skutari  to  Tzimova  is 
4  hours  15  minutes,  through  the  vale 
of  Dhikova,  crossing  the  river  of  Dhi- 
Icova,  ^  mile  S.  of  iTar^qpolt,  then  pass- 
ing under  the  hiU  of  Karyopolij  and 
through  a  ravine,  along  which  the 
river  of  Dhikova  flows.  The  road 
follows  the  course  of  the  stream  till  it 
dwindles  into  a  small  torrent  A  very 
rugged  ascent  brings  the  traveller  in 
sight  of  Vitylo :  the  road  passes  under 
the  precipice  of  SL  Miat,  and  then  de- 
flcendfl  to 

Tzhnova,  a  large  village,  ^  a  mile 
inland,  it  has  officially  changed  its 
name  to  AreopdiSf  in  honour  of  the 
martial  Mavromichalis.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Eparch  of  Laoonia. 

Tzimova  to  Kyparissos  is  7  hours. 

The  road  descends  into  a  ravine 
which  separates  Tzimova  from  Mid 
Maina,  and  leaves  subsequently  Pyraos 
to  the  rt. :  in  3  hours'  time  the  road  is 
in  a  line  with  another  inlet  of  the  sea : 
an  hour  afterwards,  the  traveller  is  oppo- 
site to  Kavo  Gro88o.  Half-way  between 
that  extremity  and  the  line  of  ootist 
which  we  have  been  following,  is  a  pro- 
montory called  Tiganiy  with  a  small 
bay  on  either  side  of  it.  That  to  the 
eastward,  which  is  much  the  more 
secure,  is  called  the  port  of  Mezapo  ; 
it  is  said  to  be  the  best  harbour  on  the 
urestem  coast  of  Maina.   The  promon- 


tory of  Tigani  is  not  high ;  its  flat 
summit  is  surrounded  with  the  remains 
of  an  ItaUan  fortification,  and  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  great  peninsula  of  Kavo 
Grosso  by  a  low  isthmus.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  situation  of  the  port  and 
Homeric  town  of  Measa.  The  rock- 
pigeons  which  abound  in  the  sea-caves 
here,  justify  the  Homeric  cpitlict  of 
woXvTfrfipofv,  In  the  central  and  highest 
part  of  Oavo  Grosso  is  a  conical  height, 
which  marks  the  site  of  Uippola,  Tho 
road  passes  by  Kita^  and  afterwards  by 
AUka,  and  descending  into  the  bed  of 
a  torrent  arrives  at 

Kyparissos,  once  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, now  only  containing  a  pyrgos,  a 
chapel,  and  a  few  huts.  It  stands  about 
5  miles  from  the  isthmus  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Gape  Matapan.  Here  thcro 
are  some  fragments  of  columns  and  in- 
scriptions, all  of  the  Koman  cixxjh. 

To  Asomaios  is  2  hrs.  40  min. 
The  road  firat  follows  that  to  Vathy, 
but  leaves  it  in  a  torrent-bod  near 
the  sea,  and  having  arrived  opposite 
the  head  of  Port  Marmari,  a  dan- 
gerous creek,  it  crosses  the  neck  of  land 
between  Marmiiri  and  Port  Kaio,  and 
which  constitutes  the  istlimus  of  tlio 
peninsula  of  Cape  Matapan.  Here  the 
road  separates  from  that  leading  to 
Port  Kaio.  It  procceeds  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  till  it  reaches  the 
summit  of  a  ridge  commanding  a  view 
of  Port  Kaio  and  Port  Vathy.  The  west 
side  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by 
the  high  rocky  land  of  Cape  Matapan. 
Two  small  kalyviat  known  by  the  name 
of  AsoinatoB,  stand  on  the  eastern  facG 
of  the  mountain.  The  name  of  Aso- 
mato8  properly  belongs  to  a  ruined 
church  near  the  shore  of  a  small  har- 
bour, close  to  Cape  Matapan,  and  to 
tliis  point  the  patii  now  conducts  the 
traveller.  The  church  is  rwy  A<ra>- 
fuCrctfy,  i,  e.,  of  the  Angels. 

AsomatoSt  like  many  other  dilapi- 
dated churches  in  Greece,  has  been 
repaired  m  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
covered  with  a  roof  at  the  altar,  while 
the  remaining  walls  are  in  a  state  of 
ruin.  This  altar  end  is  formed  in  part 
of  Hellenic  masonry,  not  quite  regular ; 
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the  stones,  though  very  large,  being 
not  all  quadrangular.  At  the  end  of 
this  piece  of  Hellenic  wall,  near  the 
altar,  a  narrow  ancient  door  remains, 
which  is  not  apparent  from  within, 
having  been  immnred  in  convertiog 
the  temple  into  a  church.  The  church, 
instead  of  &cing  to  the  E.,  as  Greek 
churches  usually  do,  faces  south-east- 
ward, towards  the  head  of  the  port, 
which  is  likely  to  have  been  the  aspect 
of  the  temple.  There  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  celebrated 
temple  of  the  Taenarian  Neptune.  Far- 
ther inland  are  some  ancient  bottle- 
shaped  cisterns,  tlie  largest  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  a  mosaic  of  tiles 
round  the  edge.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  rocks  round  the  church  of 
Asomatos  have  been  cut  away  and 
scooped  for  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, it  is  evident  that  a  considerable 
village  stood  of  old  around  the  ancient 
temple. 

\  mile  south  of  the  port,  a  low  point 
of  rock  projects  into'.the  sea,  which  is 
the  real  Gape  Matapan,  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  mainland  of  Qreeoe. 
A  more  remarkable  point  than  Mata- 
pan itself  is  that  to  the  S.E.,  which 
divides  Asomatos  from  Vathy,  and 
shelters  the  latter  harbour  from  the 
south;  it  is  more  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  but  is  not  so 
high  and  steep  as  the  land  above 
Gape  Matapan.  Leake  conjectures 
that  Matapan  may  be  a  Doric  form 
of  Mironroy,  or  forehecicL 

From  Asomatos  to  Port  Kaio  is  1} 
hr.  Leaving  the  Kyparissos  road  to 
the  left,  the  traveller  proceeds  along 
the  smnmit  of  the  isthmus,  and  then 
winding  round  the  mountain  above  the 
port,  arrives  at  the  ruined  monastery 
called  the  Virgin  of  Port  Kaio. 

Port  Kaio  or  Quaglie  (so  called  by 
the  Italians  from  the  nuniber  of  quails 
that  alight  here  in  the  annual  migra- 
tions) is  a  beautifid  circular  harbour, 
sheltered  firom  every  wind,  with  a  fine 
sandy  bottom,  and  depth  of  water  for 
large  ships,  except  at  a  shoal  between 
the  southern  point  of  the  entrance 
and  the  shore.  On  a  height  opposite 
the  monastery  are  the  ruins  of  a  square 


fortress  of  the  same  period  as  that  of 
Passava.  This  is  Maina,  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  Ttenarian  pro- 
montory. In  the  ofiScial  language  of 
the  Greek  Government,  Port  Kaio  is 
called  "  the  harbour  of  AchUUi"  the 
Ax^XAciot  Aifiiiv  of  Pausanias ;  though 
L^ke  is  inclined  to  identify  Port  Vatky 
with  PortUB  AchiOeitu. 

To  Alika^  is  2  hrs. ;  leaving  Ky- 
parissos on  the  left. 

Alika  to  Tzimova  is  8  hrs.  Xtm^t 
is  the  port  of  Tzimova,  and  is  2  m. 
distant.  It  consists  of  a  few  magazines 
and  two  towers,  one  of  which  was  the 
residence  of  Petros  Bey,  the  Greek 
patriot. 

Viiylos  is  2  m.  from  Limeni,  and 
stands  to  the  N.  of  the  E.  branch  of 
the  harbour,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep 
hill,  separated  from  the  hiU  of  Tzi- 
mova by  a  deep  glen.  It  is  the  site  of 
the  ancient  CEtylus.  Mr.  Morritt,  in 
1795,  observed  here  many  remains 
of  Hellenic  walls.  At  the  church  he 
found  a  beautiful  fluted  Ionic  column 
supporting  a  beam  at  one  end  of  the 
aisle,  three  or  four  Ionic  capitals  in  the 
wall  of  the  church,  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  church  the  foundations  of  a 
temple."  This  was  probably  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
and  which,  perhaps,  having  been  con- 
verted into  a  church  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Ghristianity,  has  remained  in 
that  state  to  the  present  day.  All  the 
Mainotes  believe  that  the  Buonaparte 
family  are  the  same  with  the  clan 
Kaknn^ros  of  Vytilo,  and  that  they 
merely  translated  their  Greek  name  on 
settling  in  GorsicA.  Leake  believes  in 
the  Gorsican  colony  iiji  the  I7th  cen- 
tury, but  thinks  Buonaparte  an  older 
Italian  name. 

Vitylos  to  Phiza  is  5}  hrs.  This 
is  a  small  hamlet  near  the  ancient 
LeuctrOf  but  containing  few  vestiges  of 
antiquity.  An  isolated  rock  dose  to 
the  shore  was  probably  the  Acropolis 
of  Leuotra ;  there  remain  some  relics  of 
antiquity  upon  it.  The  demtu  is  now 
called  that  of  Leuctra,  and  Platza  is 
its  chief  place. 
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Flatza  to  Skardamvlay  the  ancient 
Cardamyle,  is  3  hrs.  Behind  the  Til- 
lage of  Skardamula  is  a  small  rooky 
eminence,  on  which  are  some  remains 
of  the  Acropolis  ;  enough  to  point  out 
the  situation.  The  rock  itself  was 
split  by  a  deep  chasm,  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  an  earthquake.  At  the  foot 
of  this  rock  was  long  seen  a  heap  of 
stones,  the  monument  of  Turkish  inva- 
sion, which  the  inhabitants  point  out 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  successful 
liberty.  The  direct  road  from  Skarda- 
mula to  Kalamata  passes  by  the  Tillage 
of  Malta,  leaving  Kitrie$  to  the  left. 
Malta  is  prettily  situated  in  a  hollow, 
with  a  ruined  castle  above.  It  is  4 
hours  hence  to  Kalamata. 

From  Skardamula  to  KUries  is  3} 
hrs.  Tlie  country  is  laboriously  culti- 
vated, but  is  stony  and  barren,  ^ina, 
8.  of  Tzimova,  is  so  sterile  and  of  so 
forbidding  an  aspect  that  the  ancient 
poets  represented  it  as  the  portal  of 
the  infernal  regions  Tnnanas  etiam 
fauces  alta  ostia  Ditis  ") ;  but  between 
Tzimova  and  Kalamata  there  is  a  large 
population,  in  numerous  villages  with 
groves  of  olives  and  cypresses,  and 
crowned  with  towers  and  with  churches 
of  Byzantine  architecture.  The  men 
go  about  armed. 

KitrieB  stands  upon  a  rock  deeply 
embayed  within  surrounding  moun- 
tains. The  northern  shore  presents  a 
series  of  natural  terraces  rising  one 
above  the  other.  There  is  great  depth 
of  water  in  the  bay,  even  up  to  the 
rocks,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  vessels  by  a  hawser  attached 
to  the  shore.  The  place  abounds  with 
citron-trees,  whence  its  name.  At  the 
time  Kitries  was  visited  by  Mr.  Morritt 
it  was  the  residence  of  Tzanetachi 
Kutuphari,  formerly  Bey  of  Maina, 
and  of  his  niece  Helena,  to  whom  the 
property  belonged.  Their  house  con- 
sisted of  two  stone  towers,  resembling 
the  old  towers  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land ;  a  row  of  offices  for  servants,  sta- 
bles, and  sheds,  surrounded  a  court,  to 
which  the  entrance  was  through  an 
arched  gateway. 

"On  our  approach,  an  armed  re- 
is^ner  of  the  ^mily  came  out  to  meet 


us,  and  spoke  to  our  guard,  who  at- 
tended us  from  Myla.  He  retiimed 
with  him  to  the  castle,  and  informed 
the  chief,  who  hastened  to  the  gate  to 
welcome  us,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
gazing  attendants,  all  surprised  at  the 
novelty  of  seeing  English  guests.  We 
were  received,  however,  with  the  most 
cordial  welcome,  and  shown  to  a  com- 
fortable room  on  the  principal  floor  of 
the  tower,  inhabited  by  himself  and  his 
family ;  llie  other  tower  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Capitanessa,  his  niece,  for 
that  was  the  title  which  she  bore. 
Tzanetachi  Kutuphari  was  a  venerable 
figure,  though  not  above  the  age  of 
fi^v-siz.  His  family  consisted  of  a 
wire  and  four  daughters,  the  younger 
two  of  which  were  children.  They 
inhabited  the  apartment  above  ours, 
and  were,  on  our  arrival,  introduced 
to  us.  The  old  chief,  who  himself  had 
dined  at  an  earlv  hour,  sat  down,  how- 
ever, to  eat  with  us,  according  to  the 
established  etiquette  of  hospitality  here, 
while  his  wife  and  the  two  younger 
children  waited  on  us,  notwithstanding 
our  remonstrances,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  couniary ,  for  a  short  time  ; 
then  retired,  and  left  a  female  servant 
to  attend  us  and  him.  At  night,  beds 
and  mattrasses  were  spread  on  the 
floor,  and  pillows  and  sheets,  embroi- 
dered and  composed  of  broad  stripes  of 
muslin  and  coloured  silk,  were  brought 
in.  The  articles,  we  found,  were  ma- 
nufactured at  home  by  the  women  of 
the  family." 

The  beauty  of  the  women  in  this 
part  of  Maina  is  remarkable ;  with  the 
fine  features  of  Italv  and  Sicily  are 
united  the  auburn  nair  and  delicate 
complexions  of  colder  regions.  After 
dinner  the  following  day,  Mr.  Morritt 
was  presented  to  the  Capitanessa  He- 
lena. He  says: — **An  audience  in 
form  from  a  young  woman,  accom- 
panied by  her  sister  and  a  train  of 
attendant  females,  in  the  rich  and 
elegant  dress  of  the  country,  was  a 
novelty  in  our  tour,  and  so  unlike  the 
customs  which  prevailed  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  spot,  that  it  seemed 
like  enchantment  The  Oapitanessa 
alone  was  seated  on  our  entrance, 
who,  when  she  had  offered  us  chairsy 
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requested  her  sister  to  sit  near  her, 
and  ordered  coffee  and  re&eshxnents 
to  be  brought.  The  Oapitanessa  -was 
a  younpj  widow,  and  still  retained 
much  of  her  beauty ;  her  manners  were 
pleasing  and  dignified.  She  wore  a 
light  blue  shawl-gown  embroidered 
with  gold,  a  sash  tied  loosely  round 
her  waist,  and  a  short  vest  without 
sleeves,  of  embroidered  crimson  velvet. 
Over  these  was  a  dark  ffreen  velvet 
Polonese  mantle,  with  wide  and  open 
sleeves,  also  richly  embroidered.  On 
her  head  was  a  green  velvet  cap,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  appearing 
like  a  coronet ;  and  a  white-and-gold 
muslin  shawl,  fixed  on  the  right 
shoulder,  and  passed  across  her  bosom 
under  tlio  left  arm,  floated  over  the 
coronet,  and  hung  to  the  ground  be- 
hind her.  Her  uncle's  dress  was 
equally  magnificent  He  wore  a  close 
vest  witli  open  sleeves  of  white-and- 
gold  embroidery,  and  a  short  black 
velvet  mantle,  the  sleeves  edged  with 
sable.  The  sash  which  held  his  pis- 
tols and  his  poniard  was  a  shawl  of 
red  and  gold.  His  light  blue  trowsers 
were  gatiiered  at  the  knee,  and  below 
them  were  close  gaiters  of  blue  cloth 
with  gold  embroidery,  and  silver -gilt 
bosses  to  protect  the  ancles.  When  he 
left  the  house,  he  flung  on  his  shoul- 
ders a  rich  cloth  mantle  with  loose 
sleeves,  which  was  blue  without  and 
rod  within,  embroidered  with  gold  in 
front  and  down  the  sleeves  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner.  His  turban 
was  green  and  gold ;  and,  contrary  to 
the  Turkish  custom,  his  gray  hair 
hung  down  below  it  The  dress  of  the 
lower  orders  is  in  the  same  form,  with 
necessary  variations  in  the  quality 
of  the  materials,  and  absence  of  the 
ornaments.  It  diftered  considerably 
from  that  of  the  Turks,  and  the  shoes 
.  were  made  either  of  yellow  or  un- 
tanned  leather,  and  fitted  tightly  to 
the  foot.  The  hair  was  never  shaved, 
and  the  women  wore  gowns  like  those 
of  the  west  of  Europe,  instead  of  being 
gathered  at  the  ancles  like  the  loose 
trowsers  of  the  East  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  we  walked  into  some 
of  the  neighbouring  villages ;  the  in- 
liabitants  were  everywhere  dancing 


and  enjoying  themselves  on  the  green, 
and  those  of  the  houses  and  little  har- 
bour of  Kitries,  with  the  crews  of  two 
small  boats  that  were  moored  there, 
were  employed  in  the  same  way  till 
late  in  the  evening.  We  found  our 
friend  Zanetachi  well  acquainted  with 
both  the  ancient  and  the  modem  state 
of  Maina,  having  been  for  several 
years  the  bey  of  the  district  From 
him  I  derived  much  of  the  informa- 
tion to  which  I  have  recourse  in  de- 
scribing the  manners  and  principles 
of  the  Mainotos.  He  told  me  that,  in 
case  of  necessity,  on  attack  from  the 
Turks,  the  numbers  they  could  bring 
1o  act,  consisting  of  every  man  in  the 
country  able  to  bear  arms,  amounted 
to  about  12,000.  All  of  these  were 
trained  to  the  use  of  the  rifle  even 
from  their  childhood,  and  after  they 
grew  up  were  possessed  of  one,  with- 
out which  they  never  appeared ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  as  much  a  part  of  their 
dress  as  a  sword  formerly  was  of  an 
English  gentleman.  There  are  fields 
near  every  village,  where  the  boys 
practised  at  the  target,  and  even  the 
girls  and  women  took  their  part  in 
this  martial  amusement" 

Kitries  was  afterwards  the  occ4i- 
sioual  residence  of  the  far-famed  Petroe 
Bey  Mavromikhali,  who  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Swan  in  1825  : — 

"  A  goodly  personage,  corpulent  and 
short  His  features  expressed  extreme 
good  nature,  but  not  much  understand- 
ing. His  eyes  project;  his  fisioo  is 
broad  and  chubby ;  and  his  mustaehios, 
by  undue  training,  unite  with  his  whis- 
kers, which  are  clipped  above  and 
below,  but  suflfered  to  run  wild  in  tho 
centre,  and  are  therefore  drawn  out  to 
a  prodigious  length.  He  wore  an  Al- 
banian dress,  begirt  with  a  splendid 
shawl  of  rich  gold  embroidery;  a 
silver-gilt  pistol  highly  chased,  was 
attached  to  his  belt.  His  presence  was 
that  of  a  respectable  old  gentleman, 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  over  whom 
the  finger  of  care  hea  moved  lightly, 
leaving  none  of  those  impressions 
which  prey  upon  and  overpower  the 
mental  energies.  He  was  attended  by 
a  number  of  military  chiefs,  in  a  com- 
mon sort  of  chamberi  fiv  the  appear- 
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ance  of  which  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  apologise.  It  was  a  barrack,  he 
said  ;  his  house  was  upon  Capo  Grosso, 
where  his  family  then  resided.  We 
were  called  to  dinner,"  continues  Mr. 
Swan,  at  five  o'clock ;  and,  though 
a  £Eist-day  with  our  worthy  host,  he 
entertained  us  sumptuously,  while 
he  abstained  himself.  As  the  night 
drew  on,  a  dependant  with  a  long 
black  beard  held  over  us  a  lighted 
lamp,  and  stood  like  a  statue  the  whole 
time  we  were  eating.  This  again  re- 
minded us  of  ancient  Highland  torch- 
bearers,  an  instance  of  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  we  find  in  the  *  Legend  of 
Montrose.'  Soups  and  fishes  in  every 
form,  all  excellently  cooked,  with 
country  wine  of  admirable  flayour, 
were  abundantly  supplied.  At  eight 
our  couch  was  Hpread  (for  we  were  to 
start  at  daylight)  where  we  had  dined. 
That  part  divided  from  the  rest,  and 
called  the  divan  (it  had  once,  doubt- 
less, been  a  Turldsb  residence),  with 
the  space  between,  was  occupied  by 
our  company,  including  the  Greek  aild 
Tuxk  who  travelled  under  our  escort 
On  the  1.  of  the  entrance  was  a  small 
door  leading  to  a  kind  of  balcony 
which  overlooked  the  sea.  Here,  with 
the  clear  blue  sky  for  a  canopy,  and  the 
murmuring  ocean  for  their  lullaby, 
our  host  imd  deposited  the  females  of 
his  family,  among  whom  was  an  Arab 
slave,  the  most  comely-looking  creature 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen.  Close 
by,  in  our  own  apartment,  the  Bey 
took  up  his  rest.  Two  other  Greeks, 
hhi  attendants,  lay  on  the  side  opposite 
to  him,  where  stood  a  lamp,  suspended 
from  a  short  wooden  stick.  Over  the 
partition  forming  the  divan  was  a  small 
recess,  in  which  the  Pana^hia  (All 
Holy,  applied  to  the  Virgm)  slum- 
bered, or  watched  over  her  votaries, 
assisted  by  a  lamp  of  oil,  lighted  up  as 
the  dusk  approached,  and  secured 
by  a  small  glass  door,  covering  the  re- 
cess. The  party  were  extended  on 
mats  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  the 
walls  of  which  were  decorated  with 
weapons.  Our  old  host  having  di- 
vested himself  of  his  skull-cap,  outer 
drawers,  and  jacket,  lay  along  his  mat, 
in  the  shape  of  a  huge  mound,  swelling 


gradually  to  the  apex.  His  secretary 
kneeled  beside  him,  armed  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  employed  in  scrib^ 
bling  the  despatches  he  was  dictating 
for  Colocotroni,  and  the  captains  we 
were  likely  to  meet.  The  lamp  stood 
near  them,  and  cast  a  strong  gleam  on 
their  countenances,  made  more  pic- 
turesque by  the  long  hair  of  the  Bey, 
which  swept  the  ground  as  he  re- 
posed." 

Leaving  Entries,  the  road  lies  alon^ 
the  coast  for  1^  hr.,  and  then  enters  a 
glen,  and  after  a  rocky  ascent,  whence 
Qie  snowy  summits  of  Taygetus  are 
seen,  it  passes,  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
a  furious  stream,  rushing  out  of  a 
carem.  After  going  through  a  ravine 
close  to  the  sea,  the  traveller  crosses 
the  boundary  of  the  Mainote  territory, 
and  bi  an  hr.  reaches 

Kalamata,  3}  hrs.  from  Kitries  (Rte. 
25). 


ROUTE  25. 

8FABTA  OVKR  MOUNT  TATOETCS  TO 
KALAMATA. 

14  hrs. 

There  are  two  paths  over  Taygetus 
leading  from  Sparta  directly  into  Mes- 
senia.  That  which  goes  nearest  to  the 
chief  summit  is  1  hr.  shorter,  but  has 
less  sublime  sceneiy,  and  is  all  but 
impassable  with  horses.  The  second 
is  a  magnificent  rte.,  but  the  track  is 
difficult  in  the  best  season,  and  at  other 
times  is  nearly  impracticable.  The 
traveller  goes  from  Sparta  to  Mistra, 
and  thence  to  Stavro,  whence  begins 
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the  aaoent  oyer  the  central  ridge  of 
Taygetos.  Fnnn  the  suinmit  there  are 
splendid  prospectB  over  hoth  the  La- 
conian  and  the  Messenian  Onlfs.  In 
the  deaoent  the  path  passes  not  far 
from  the  lillages  of  8it90va  and  Kut- 
2ava,  and  so  reaches  Kalamata.  This 
rte.  leads  into  the  heart  of  the  wildest 
scenery  of  Taygetus;  but  it  sliould 
not  be  attempted  except  in  the  finest 
and  clearest  weather.  The  first  part 
of  tUs  pass,  that  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Taygetus,  is  perhaps  the  pandest  piece 
of  mountain  scenery  in  the  whole 
Peloponesus.  About  1  hr.  from  Mistra, 
a  great  gorge  or  cleft  in  the  range  of 
Tajrgetos  is  entered;  2  hrs.  further 
begins  a  regular  via  mal(i  of  great 
magnificence,  following  up  the  torrent 
which  rushes  down  the  paiss,  and  some- 
times running  tlirough  the  bed  itself, 
which  is  a  broad  gravel  flat,  winding 
between  precipitous  walls  of  rock, 
crowned  with  overhanging  woods.  The 
mountain  sides  of  the  pass  are  on 
the  grandest  scale,  and  above  are  seen, 
from  time  to  time,  the  snowy  summits 
of  Taygetus.  The  watershed  between 
the  Laconian  and  Messenian  sides  is 
reached  in  about  6  hrs.  from  Mistra, 
at  a  ruined  chapel  of  St  Elias;  whence 
it  is  4  hrs.  to  Lada  KuUava,  a  hamlet 
where  the  ni^ht  may  be  passed. 

On  the  Messenian  side,  the  vast 
scale  and  savage  wildness  of  the  La- 
conian gorge  are  lost,  but  the  moun- 
tains are  still  steep,  hu^,  and  rugged. 
Between  Lada  and  Kalamata,  the 
path  passes  chiefly  through  olive- 
groves,  and  there  are  some  pretty  vil- 
lages scattered  about  on  the  hills. 
Their  towen  (x^pyot)  speak  of  the 
vicinity  of  Maina;  and  they  formerly 
likewise  maintained  their  independ- 
ence against  the  Turks. 

Kalamata  (Rte.  26). 

If  the  weather  or  season  should  ren- 
der the  above  rte.  impracticable,  the 
traveller  can  cross  Taygetus  by  a  lower 
cd  near  the  village  of  Kantania. 
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ROUTE  26. 

8PABTA  BY  HEBSEXE  TO  KAIJOIATA. 

Hra.  Mln. 

Sparta  to  Leondari..    ..    9  30 
Leondari   to  Mavromati 

(Messene)   8  0 

Mavromati  to  Andrussa . .  2  30 
Andrussa  to  Nisi    ..    ..    1  30 

Nisi  to  Thuria  2  0 

Thnria  to  Kalamata     ..    2  15 

From  Sparta  to  Leondari  is  a  journey 
of  from  9  to  10  hrs.,  through  a  wild 
and  wooded  region,  a  continuation  of 
Taygetus,  frequently  covered  with 
snow,  and  suppl3ring  tlie  sources  of 
the  Eurotas  which  flows  to  the  £. 
side,  and  of  the  Pamisus  and  Aiphous 
which  flow  to  the  W.  The  whole 
ride  is  exceedingly  beautiftil  and  pic- 
turesque. 

The  road  is  a  continued  ascent  into 
the  mountains,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas,  and  on  reaching  a  high  ridge 
overlooking  the  plain  one  is  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  able  to  see  tne 
town  of  Leondari;  but  on  turning 
sharp  round  a  prominent  point  of  the 
hill  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it 
close  at  hand,  planted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge  on  which  one  has 
been  travelling. 

Leondari  is  placed  in  a  command- 
ing position  at  the  top  of  a  hill  termi- 
nating the  chain  of  Mount  Taygetus 
to  the  N.,  and  overlooks  a  narrow 
pass,  separating  Arcadia  from  Mes- 
senia.  It  was  considered  a  position  of 
much  importance  during  the  late  war, 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
army  passing  through  the  defile  would 
be  exposed  to  the  enemy  at  Leondari. 
The  Greeks  turned  this  advantage  to 
bi;t  little  f^ccount;  Colocotroni,  wjip 
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commanded  here,  offering  no  opposi- 
tion to  Ibraham  Pasha  whilst  toding 
throngh  it,  when  he  might  have  an- 
nihili^d  his  army. 

From  Leondari  to  MavromctH  is  8 
hrs.  The  descent  is  steep,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hr.  from  Leondari  the 
roaid  crosses  the  wide  bed  of  a  torrent 
called  the  XeriUo  Polamo,  which  rises 
out  of  the  branches  of  Taygetus,  and 
joins  the  Alpheus.  The  vaUey  of 
XeriOo  Polamo  to  the  1.  is  beautifully 
wooded ;  on  the  ri  is  the  lofty  moun- 
tain HeUmitsa,  The  road  passes 
through  fine  oak  woods  and  forests. 

About  1  hr.  from  Leondari  the  road 
falls  in  with  that  from  Tripolitza  to 
Arcadia,  &c. ;  10  m.  farther  is  a  tumu- 
lus, which  was  perhaps  the  boundary 
mark  of  the  Arcadians  and  Messenians. 
The  descent  continues  through  a  beau- 
tiful winding  glen,  whence  Mount 
Ithome  is  seen.  The  view  in  fix)nt  of 
the  plains  of  Messenia,  bounded  by 
tlie  Gul£9  of  Cioron  and  Navarino,  is 
splendid. 

The  khan  of  Sdkona  stands  at  the 
f4X>t  of  the  mountains  of  Macryplagi.  It 
is  only  suited  for  a  midday's  repose, 
and  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  restiug-plaoe 
fur  the  night 

One  hour  from  Sakona  the  road 
crosses  that  to  Scala,  and  in  another 
hour  passes  over  two  confluents  of  the 
ramisus;  45  min.  afterwards  the  as- 
cent of  Mount  Ithome  is  oommonooil. 
It  is  steep  and  difficult,  though  highly 
beautiful ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  arch- 
ing over  tiie  path.  The  oak-trees  are 
remarkably  fine,  their  giant  anns 
Ktretching  out  horizontally  about  6  ft. 
above  the  ground,  frequently  as  large 
as  the  trunks. 

Mavromati  is  a  wretcl)ed  village, 
and  the  traveller  will  find  better  ac- 
commodation in  the  monastery  of  Vur- 
hanos  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Evan, 
1  hr.'s  journey  from  the  ruins.  This 
convent  is  in  one  of  tlie  most  striking 
sites,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque structures  in  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Indeed  the  traveller  is  strongly 
recommended  to  make  it  his  abode  for 
two  or  three  nights,  and  to  devote  at 
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least  one^hole  day  to  tlie  examination 
of  the  remains  a(  Messene.  The  ex- 
treme natural  beauty  of  the  site,  and 
the  strong  historical  and  romantic 
interest  of  the  ruins  combine  to  detain 
one  here. 

The  modem  village  of  Mavromati 
{Maupofifidri)  is  situated  on  either  side 
of  a  fine  spring,  &om  which  the  village 
derives  its  name,  meaning  Black 
Spring,  or  literally  Black  Eye  (Maitpov 
6fifUrioy\  A  copious  stream,  issumg 
from  it,  descends  through  the  centre  of 
the  ancient  site  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  The  village  stands  exactly 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  of  Ithome, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  in- 
closure  of  the  city  of  Messene.  This 
fountain  is  the  ancient  Clepsydra,  or 
WcU&r  of  Secrecy  of  Pausanias,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers;  others  identify 
Clepgydra  with  a  well  near  the  sum- 
mit of  Ithome,  and  the  spring  Mavro- 
mati with  the  Fountain  of  the  Agora. 

The  name  of  Mavromati,  or  Black 
Eycj  is  not  an  uncommon  term  in 
Greece  for  springs,  and  recalls  the  fi4- 
\ay  SSoip  of  Homer.  The  same  stream 
which  in  the  light  is  most  transparent 
is  blackest  in  the  shade,  being  natur- 
ally pure  and  colourless.  **  The  com- 
parison of  a  liquid  pool  fringed  with 
lashes  of  fern,  and  overtopped  by  a 
brow  of  shrubs,  making  a  break  in  the 
biank,  bare  hill-side,  to  tlie  human 
eye,  is  a  touch  of  natural  poetry  for 
which  the  Greeks  are  indebted  to  an 
Eastern  source.  The  Turks  also  call 
springs  'eyes.'  The  author  of  the 
Song  of  Sengs  says, '  Her  eyes  are  like 
the  fish-pools  of  Heshbon.'"— Cterfc. 

The  ruins  of  Metsene  are  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  the  grandeur  and 
solidity  of  the  Hellenic  military  archi- 
tecture. The  Northern  Gale  ^pr  that 
of  Megalojxilis)  is  a  double  portal 
formed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone, 
beautifully  fitted,  opening  into  a  cir- 
cular court  62  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the 
wall  of  which,  near  the  outer  gate,  is  a 
niche  on  each  side,  for  a  statue,  with 
an  inscription  over  it.  The  interior 
masonry  of  the  circuiar  court  is  very 
beautiful  and  exact.  The  soffit  stone 
of  the  iDuer  door  lias  been  thrown  down, 
o  3 
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so  aa  to  rest  against  the  side  of  the 
gateway,  and  gives  a  clear  idea  of 
the  grandeur  of  tlie  original  works :  it 
is  18  ft.  8  in.  long ;  in  the  other  two 
dimensions  it  is  2  ft.  10  in.  and  4  ft. 
2  in.  The  works  consisted  of  a  wall 
or  rampart,  with  square  towers  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  very  like  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages  in  western 
Europe.  There  were  originally  at 
least  80  of  these  towers;  9  were 
standing  a  few  years  since,  and  seven 
may  be  still  counted  rising  above  the 
level  of  tlie  walls,  and  in  some  both 
stories  remain ;  but  on  the  southern,  or 
seaward  side,  the  foundations  only  of 
the  walls  now  exist.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  least  interesting  circumstances  of 
these  ruins,  that  we  know  Messene  to 
have  been  built  under  the  orders  of 
Epaminondas.  After  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra  he  re-established  the  power  of  this 
city  as  a  check  on  the  ambition  of 
Sparta,  b.c.  369. 

The  two  towers  next  to  the  gate  on 
the  slope  of  Mount  Ithome  present  a 
beautiful  view  as  they  rise  above  the 
woods.  These  towers,  which,  with 
the  interjacent  curtain  and  the  one 
towards  the  northern  gate,  or  gate  of 
Megalopolis,  are  in  better  preservation 
tlian  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  show  that 
this  part  of  the  fortification  resembled 
a  chain  of  redoubts.  A  flight  of  steps 
behind  the  curtain  led  to  a  door  in  the 
fiank  of  the  tower  at  half  its  height. 
The  upper  apartment,  which  was  en- 
tered by  the  door,  had  a  range  of  loop- 
Jioles,  or  embrasures,  on  a  line  with 
the  door,  looking  along  the  parapet 
of  the  curtain,  and  was  lighted  by  two 
windows  above.  The  embrasures,  of 
which  there  are  some  in  each  face 
of  the  towers,  have  an  opening  of  7  in. 
within,  and  of  3  ft.  9  in.  without,  so 
that,  with  a  small  opening,  their  scope 
is  very  great.  The  windows  appear  to 
bo  too  high  for  any  purpose  but  to  give 
light.  Both  the  curtains  and  towers 
ill  this  part  of  the  walls  are  constructed 
entirely  of  large  squared  blocks,  with- 
out rubble  or  cement  The  curtains 
are  9  ft.  thick.  The  inner  face  of  the 
towers  has  neither  door  nor  window. 
The  tower  next  to  the  gate  of  Megalo- 
polis has  liad  all  the  stones  disjointed. 


like  those  of  the  Propylsaa  at  Athens, 
probably  by  an  earthquake.  A  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  pavement  still  exists. 
Of  the  Stadium  tnere  are  remains  of 
the  upper  or  circular  end,  and  of  more 
tlian  half  of  one  side.  At  the  lower 
end  are  ruined  fragments  of  a  small 
Doric  temple,  which  lie  together  in  a 
confused  heap.  There  are  also  traces 
of  a  theatre,  and  of  other  ancient  build- 
ings within  the  walls,  which  embraced 
a  circuit  of  about  6  Eng.  m.,  and 
afforded  a  refuge  for  the  people  of 
Messenia  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Spar- 
tans were  covetous  of  a  neighbouring 
land  so  superior  to  most  of  their  own 
territory.  In  b.c.  724  Uiey  took  Ithome, 
the  acropolis  and  capital  of  Messenia. 
In  685  the  war  was  renewed  under 
Aristomenes,  who  fortified  himself  in 
Jra  among  the  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Lykasum,  During  many  years  he  per- 
formed those  wonderful  feats  of  cour- 
age, and  saved  himself  by  those  mar- 
vellous escapes,  which  made  him  the 
national  hero  of  Messenia.  But  in  668 
Ira  fell  into  the  power  of  8parta  as 
Ithome  had  done  before.  Nothing 
remained  for  the  conquered  Messenians 
but  to  become  Helots  or  exiles.  Many 
fled  beyond  the  sea,  and  settled  in 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  Afiica ;  but  enough 
remained  behind  to  make  Sparta  the 
mistress  of  200,000  slaves.  Aft6r  an 
absence  of  three  centuries,  their  de- 
scendants were  recalled  (b.o.  370)  by 
Epandnondas,  who  had  laid  low  the 
power  of  Sparta  on  the  field  of  Leuc- 
tra.  Amid  the  sound  of  music  and 
sacred  pomp  of  procession  and  sacrifice, 
the  Messenians  rebml  t  the  city  of  their 
ancestors.  It  still  retained  the  evi- 
dence of  its  former  power  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  who  considers  its  fortifi- 
cations far  stronger  than  those  of  such 
towns  as  Byzantium  and  Rhodes.  In 
B.C.  183,  PMlopoemen,  the  last  of  the 
Greeks,"  was  taken  prisoner  before 
these  walls,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon 
where  he  died. 

Ascent  of  Momt  Ithome.  Ithome  is 
a  rugged  mountain  rising  to  the  height 
of  2631  ft.  between  the  two  great 
Messenian  plains,  and  consequently 
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the  key  of  the  whole  country,  and  the 
proper  site  for  its  capital.  The  northern 
of  the  two  summits  into  which  the 
the  mountain  is  split  is  more  strictly 
called  Ithome,  and  the  southern  Evan. 
They  are  connected  by  a  sharp  ridge 
about  ^  a  m.  in  length.  The  Acro- 
polis crowned  Mount  Ithome,  and  was 
united  by  a  continuous  waU  with 
the  city  of  Messene  on  its  W.  slope, 
The  ascent  (2  hrs.  20  min.)  is  very 
steep  to  the  highest  summit,  and 
difficult  from  abrupt  acliyities  and  the 
ruggedness  of  the  path.  But  the 
beautiful  view  amplv  repays  the  tra- 
veller for  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent. 
Before  him  lie  the  rich  plains  of  Mes- 
senia,  bounded  by  the  sea;  and  the 
whole  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Malna  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  Taygetus  rising  conspicu- 
ously in  the  centre,  crowned  with 
eternal  snow.  Near  the  highest  point, 
at  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  stands  the 
monastery  of  Vurkanos,  upon  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus  Itho- 
mates);  and  here  may  be  traced  re- 
mains of  what  were  probably  the 
earliest  fortifications  of  Ithome,  an- 
terior to  the  Messenian  wars. 

From  Mavromati  to  Andrussa  is  an 
agreeable  ride,  and  a  gradual  descent 
for  2^  hrs.  About  half-way  are  a 
Greek  ch.  and  convent,  in  a  secluded 
valley,  which  escaped  destruction  dur- 
ing the  Revolution. 

Andnma  was  a  poor  town,  formerly 
inhabited  by  250  or  300  Turkish  fami- 
lies, and  only  3  or  4  Greek,  It  was 
totally  destroyed  during  the  war,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  femily,  was 
entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants.  The 
history  of  this  family  is  singular.  A 
Turkish  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
proprietor,  escaped  the  general  massa- 
cre ;  and  was  taken  to  tbe  Ionian  Is- 
lands. She  became  a  Christian,  married 
a  Frenchman,  and  returned  to  Greece, 
where  she  claimed  and  obtained  from 
Oapodistria  the  restoration  of  her  in- 
heritance, and  settled  here.  Andrussa 
is  well  situated  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, overlooking  the  valley  of  Steny^ 
deroB,  and  the  plains  of  Nisi.  It  was 
a  fiskvomite  residence  of  the  Turks,  and 


was  used  by  them  as  a  depot  for  the 
productions  of  Messenia.  Many  mer- 
chants of  Constantinople  had  country- 
houses  here.  The  town  has  now  been ' 
partly  rebuilt. 

To  NiH  1}  hr.— On  leaving  An- 
drussa, the  descent  continues  for  ^ 
an  hr. ;  and  then  the  road  continues 
along  the  plain  to 

Nitij  a  large  and  flourishing  village, 
on  an  eminence  f  of  a  m.  from  2ie 
rt.  bank  of  the  PamiiuSt  which  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It' 
suffered  much  in  the  late  war;  but 
many  houses  have  since  been-  rebuilt 
A  bazaar,  formed  of  wooden  shops, 
was  established  by  the  French  army 
of  occupation  after  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino;  but  its  caf^s,  billiards,  and  ca- 
barets disappeared  with  the  lYench 
trooDs.  It  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  tne  other  deserted  districts;  tlie 
town  being  surrounded  with  gardens, 
vineyards,  mulberry-trees,  pastures, 
and  cornfields.  The  situation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  neighbouring  marshes 
and  the  irrigation  of  the  fields,  is  un- 
healthy. The  French  troops  here 
were  visited  by  fevers  and  agues, 
which  were  aggravated  by  their  im- 
prudence in  exposing  themselves  to 
the  hot  sun  during  the  day,  and  to  the 
damp  at  night,  added  to  their  indul- 
gence in  raki,  wine,  and  fruitB.  A 
stranger  should  not  remain  here  long 
during  the  great  heats. 

In  sunmier,  it  is  possible  to  cross 
direct  from  Nisi  to  Kalamata  in  2^ 
hrs.,  thus  avoiding  the  circuit  by  Ca- 
mari,  but  this  is  impossible  when  the 
rivers  are  swollen,  as  the  whole  .plain 
then  becomes  a  marsh. 

To  Thuria  (Pale<5-ka8tron)  is  2  hrs. 
Grossing  a  bridge,  the  road  traverses 
the  plain  to  Camari  {Hub  ancient 
Kalamce),  a  village  situated  on  an 
acclivity  of  a  chain  of  moxmtains,  of 
which  Taygetus  forms  part  It  then 
continues  to  another  village  in  a  simi- 
lar position,  where  the  traveller  may 
leave  his  horses  before  climbing  to  the 
ruins. 

There  are  remains  here  of  Oydopean 
architecture,  extending  for  §  a  m. 
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fdong  the  rammit  of  the  hill.  Nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  ruins  is  a  quad- 
rangular cistern,  10  or  12  ft  deep,  cut 
out  of  the  rock  at  one  end,  while  the 
other  sides  are  of  regular  masonry. 
The  cistern  was  divided  into  three 
parts  by  two  cross  walls;  its  length 
is  29  paces,  the  breadth  half  as  much. 
It  is  now  much  overgrown  with  briars 
and  shrubs.  To  the  north  of  this 
ruin,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge, 
which  is  here  very  narrow,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Doric  temple,  whose  fluted 
columns  lie  scattered  about.  There 
are  many  other  foundations  and  frag- 
ments of  columns  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  interesting  discoveries 
would  probably  repay  the  expense  of 
excavations,  ^me  remains  of  walls  on 
the  slope  seem  to  have  supported  ter- 
races of  public  edifices.  According  to 
Fausanias,  Thuria  was  called  by  Ho- 
mer Anthea,  and  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Augustus  for  its  adherence 
to  Mark  Antony.  On  this  account  it 
was  treated  with  rigour,  and  given  up 
to  the  Laoediemonians,  who  descended 
into  the  plain  and  fixed  their  abode 
there,  without  entirely  deserting  the 
upper  city.  The  river  Ari$y  mentioned 
as  dividing  the  city,  is  now  a  small 
stream,  diverted  from  its  channel  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

About  a  mile  from  Paled-kastron^  in 
the  valley,  are  the  ruins  called  Palea 
LutrcL,  a  fine  Roman  building.  The 
walls  of  brick  and  mortar  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  part  of  the 
arched  roof  remains.  The  plan  does 
not  seem  to  be  that  of  a  bath  only,  as 
the  name  would  imply,  though  there 
are  many  appearances  of  the  building 
having  contained  baths :  it  seems 
rather  to  have  been  the  palace  of  some 
Boman  governor.  As  there  are  no 
sources  of  water  here,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  building  was  supplied 
by  an  aqueduct  from  a  neighbouring 
stream.  The  building  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque object,  and  stands  in  a  grove 
of  olive,  fig,  and  mulberry  trees. 

Thuria  to  Kalamata  2J  brs.  The 
road,  which  runs  along  the  friot  of  the 
lower  range  of  Macryplagif  winds 
through  groves  of  olive,  fig,  and  mul- 


berry trees;  the  plains  below  aro 
fertile  and  rich,  and  the  path  shaded 
by  high  hedges  of  Indian  fig,  m]n^e8y 
fig-trees,  cypresses,  and  vines.  This 
district  was  laid  waste  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  in  1827,  but  much  of  its  pro- 
sperity and  beauty  has  been  restored. 

Kcuamata,  where  a  British  vice- 
eonmd  resides,  afibrds  good  accommo- 
dation for  travellers.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  ancient  J^olanue,  which 
stood  about  2  m.  inland.  The  town  is 
about  1  mu  from  the  sea»  on  the  1.  bank 
of  a  torrent  flowing  from  Mount  Tay- 
getus.  A  hill  rising  behind  the  town 
is  crowned  with  a  ruined  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  strengthened  by  a 
perpendicular  cliff  towards  the  torrent. 
It  is  supposed  that  Kalamata  is  on 
the  site  of  Pherm,  one  of  the  maritime 
cities  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ; 
but  it  contains  no  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity. 

The  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  which 
protects  the  town  from  the  N.E.,  ren- 
ders the  climate  one  of  the 'mildest 
in  Greece.  Here  the  blast  of  winter 
is  unfelt,  while  the  heat  of  summer  is 
never  oppressive.  The  roadstead  is 
only  fit  for  the  summer  months.  The 
environs  were  well  wooded  before  the 
war,  but  the  trees  were  cut  down,  or 
sawed  across  about  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  when  Ibrahim  Padia  ravaged 
the  plain.  The  town  was  set  on  fire, 
but  escaped  better  than  some  others, 
and  owing  to  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fierce  Mainotes,  the 
Egyptians  remained  but  a  short  time 
in  occupation  of  it.  In  many  places 
the  groves  have  been  replanted,  and 
young  trees  have  been  trained  up  from 
the  old  roots. 

Kalamata  formerly  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade  iu  oil,  silk,  figs, 
&C.,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  new  plantations,  the 
export  of  these  articles  has  beeii  re- 
sumed, and  forms  an  important  branch 
of  trade. 
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ROUTE  27. 

XALAJCATA  TO  8AK0NA  AND  MISSEKE. 

Hn.  M. 

Kalamata  to  Scala  4  15 

^^calatotheKhanofSakona  1  40 
8akona  to  Kavromati  (Meflsene)  4  0 

From  Kalamata  to  Soala  is  4  hrs. 
15  miiL  The  traveller  proceeds  to 
I'alea  Lutra  (the  Roman  baths),  and 
then  leaves  PdUd-hattron  (Tharia) 
to  the  rt  .  The  road  crosses  a  bridge 
over  the  Pidhima  (Aris);  40  miu. 
afterwards  it  reaches  a  magnificent 
Bonroe,  forming  the  rt  branch  of  the 
Pamisns :  it  continues  over  the  plain 
to  the  foundation  of  a  small  temple, 
below  which  are  a  rock  and  fountain, 
^e  source  of  the  Pamisns. 

Seala  is  situated  on  a  low  ridge, 
which  crosses  from  Mount  Macryplagi 
directly  towards  Mount  Ithome.  Turn- 
log  westward  from  this  village,  snd 
crossing  the  river  MatfrozumeM  (the 
ancient  Balyra),  the  traveller  soon 
reaches  Mavromati  and  the  ruins  of 
Messene. 

Scala  to  Sakona  is  1  hr.  40  min. 
To  the  rt.,  about  10  min.  from  Scala, 
are  some  curious  strata  of  rocks;  a 
little  &rther  to  tbe  ri  are  some  hills, 
with  remains  of  antiquity;  near  this 
to  the  rt.  is  an  insulated  rock  with  a 
ch.  on  it,  and  a  cave  below  the  ch. 
Mount  Bala  bounds  the  plain  to  the 
rt.  25  min.  afterwards  are  seen  across 
the  plain  some  ruined  towers  on  a  hiU ; 
the  road  crosses  another  stream  from 
the  rt,  and  proceeds  northwards  to 
Sakona  across  the  Stenyclerian  plain. 

Sakona,   See  Rte.  26. 

Sakona  to  Mavromaii  is  4  hxs.  See 
Bte.26. 


ROUTE  28. 

KALAMATA  TO  KTFARIfiSIA  {Arcodia) 

BY  FTL06  (Navarino). 


Hre. 

Elalamata  to  Nisi  3 

Nisi  to  Kavarino  (Pylos)  ..10 

Navarino  to  Modon    2 

Modon  to  Coron   5 

Return  to  Navarino   7 

Navarino  to  Arcadia   11 


Another  arrangement  of  this  route 
and  of  the  preceding  one,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Kahunata  to  Goron, 

Coron  to  Modon, 

Modon  to  Navarino, 

Navarino  to  Messene ; 
an  extremely  beuutirul  ride,  and 

Messene  to  Arcadia, 
remaining  at  Kalamata  or  Nisi,  and 
making  an  excursion  to  the  objects  iu 
the  plain  of  Messenia. 

Kalamata  to  Nisi  3  hrs.   (Rte.  26.) 

Nisi  to  Navarino,  about  30  m.,  occu- 
pies nearly  10  hrs.  This  journey  is  a 
tedious  one,  for  tbe  intervening  plains 
aro  often  completely  inundated,  which 
renders  travelling  at  all  times  d[ifficult, 
and  often  occasions  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  intercourse  between  Nisi  ami 
Navarino.  TJie  herbage,  mixed  with 
a  profusion  of  white  clover,  is  motit 
luxuriant,  and  the  district  extremely 
productive. 

On  quitting  tlie  plains  of  Nisi  a 
gradual  ascent  terminates  in  a  summit, 
whence  thero  is  a  fine  view  of  thu 
bays  of  Goron  and  Kalamata,  the  plains 
beneath,  and  the  mountains  of  Maiuu 
and  Arcadia.  The  Khan  of  Miska, 
about  half-way  between  Nisi  and 
Navarino,  is  the  usual  resting-place. 
The  traveller  fords  a  river  on  approach- 
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ing  the  Khan ;  the  banks  are  thickly 
clothed  with  arbutus,  rhododendrons, 
and  a  variety  of  aromatic  plants.  A 
-wide-spreading  platanus  contiguous  to 
the  Khan  affordB  welcome  shade. 

The  8  succeeding  hours  are  spent  in 
travelling  through  a  forest,  in  which 
are  very  fine  oaks,  and  other  valuable 
timber.  This  forest  was  set  on  fire  in 
1827,  in  diflerent  places,  by  Ibrahim's 
soldiers.  Hence  the  track  passes  over 
an  undulating  plain,  partly  cultivated, 
partly  covered  with  briars  and  heath, 
intermingled  with  rocks.  The  two 
last  miles  to  Navarino  are  over  an  old 
Venetian  pavement,  which  has  been 
much  neglected,  and  is  nearly  imprac- 
ticable. The  communications  in  G  reece 
have  retrograded  since  the  heroic  age : 
for  Homer  represents  Telemachus  as 
driving  in  a  chariot  in  one  day  from 
Pylos  to  Phene  (Kalamata),  and  thence 
in  another  day  to  Sparta. 

Navarino  (no  hotel) — called  by  the 
Greeks  Nedkastron  (Newcastle),  a  place 
of  no  importance  till  the  end  of  the  15th 
centy. — was  converted  into  a  fortress 
by  the  Venetians.  It  is  situated  on  a 
cape,  projecting  towards  the  S.  end  of 
Sphaderiaf  off  which  there  is  a  rock, 
called,  from  the  tomb  of  a  Turkish 
saint,  DdUdihaha,  Between  this  rock 
and  the  fortress  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Bay  of  Navarino ;  a  noble  basin,  with 
a  depth  of  from  12  to  20  fathoms  of 
water.  The  safest  anchorage  is  about 
the  middle  of  the  port,  behind  the  low 
rock  called  Chdondki  (xcAwvdict),  from 
its  likeness  to  a  tortoise.  Tho  northern 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  i.  e,  that  be- 
tween Sphacteria  and  Old  Navarino 
(the  ancient  promontory  of  Corypha- 
Hium),  is  now  choked  up  with  a  bar  of 
sand,  passable  only  in  small  boats.  A 
8.W.  wind  brings  a  great  swell  into 
the  harbour  of  Navarino.  The  citadel, 
or  upper  town,  is  on  an  eminence. 
During  the  war,  Navarino  alternately 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  Greeks, 
and  Egjrptians. 

Here  Ibrahim  Pasha  landed  a  dis- 
ciplined Egyptian  army  of  8000  men 
in  May,  1825,  and  occupying  the 
fortresses  of  Navarino,  Moron,  and 
Ooron,  completely  recovered  the  mili- 


tary command  of  the  Morea.  The 
negotiations  of  England,  France,  and 
Bussia,  for  the  pacification  of  Greece, 
commenced  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
Protocol  of  April  4,  1826,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Treaty  of  July,  1827, 
rallied  the  whole  of  the  energies  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud  and  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  for  one  grand  effort;  and  the 
joint  squadrons  of  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria,  evading  the  cruisers  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  transported  to 
Navarino,  on  the  9th  September,  1827, 
an  armada  snflicient  to  have  entirely- 
extinguished  the  rebellion.  Mean- 
time, the  Russian  squadron  from  tho 
Baltic  having  joined  the  squadions 
of  England  and  France,  the  three  ad- 
mirals sent  to  the  Egyptian  com- 
mander at  Navarino,  to  say  that  they 
had  received  orders  not  to  permit  any 
hostile  movement  by  sea  against  the 
Greeks,  and  to  beg  that  he  would  not 
make  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  On 
the  25th  of  September  they  had  an 
interview  with  Ibrahim,  and  an  armis* 
tice  was  concluded  extending  to  all 
the  sea  and  land  forces,  lately  arrived 
from  Egypt,  to  continue  in  force  till 
Ibrahim  should  receive  an  answer 
from  the  Porte,  or  from  Mehcmet  All. 
As  an  answer  could  not  be  expected  to 
arrive  in  less  than  twenty  days,  and 
as  no  doubts  were  entertained  that 
Ibrahim  would  be  ordered  to  evacuate 
the  Morea,  the  French  suid  English 
ships  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  escort- 
ing the  Ottoman  fleet  to  Alexandria  or 
the  Dardanelles.  A  week,  however, 
had  scarce  elapsed,  when  upwards  of 
forty  sail  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  came 
out  of  the  harbour  and  steered  for  tho 
»N.  Admiral  Codrington,  who  had 
gone  to  Zante  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice,  on  hearing  of  this  move- 
ment, made  sail  wim  his  own  shipl 
the  Asiay  and  two  smaller  vessels,  and 
getting  ahead  of  them,  resolv^  to 
oppose  their  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
Patrajs.  The  Egyptian  commander 
asked  permission  to  enter  Patras ;  but 
on  receiving  refusal,  accompanied  with 
reproaches  for  his  breach  of  faith,  he 
returned  towards  the  S.,  escorted  by 
the  Englisli  ships.  On  the  fleet  arriving 
(Oct.  3)  between  Zante  and  CephaloBia, 
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Ibrahim  and  two  other  admirals  joined 
it,  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  ships  of 
war.  Notwithstanding  their  great 
fifuperiority  of  force,  the  English  com- 
mander bore  down  upon  them,  resolved 
to  enforce  respect  to  the  armistice. 
The  Ottoman  fleet  still  proceeded 
southward ;  but  taking  advantage  of  a 
gaie  of  wind  and  of  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  four  admirals'  ships, 
and  some  smaller  vessels,  ran  to  the 
Gulf  of  Patras.  On  seeing  them  there 
in  the  morning,  tbe  English  squadron 
bore  down  on  them  and  fired,  till  they 
made  them  show  their  colours.  During 
the  night  it  blew  a  hurricane;  the 
English  squadron  was  driven  off,  and 
Ibrahim,  again  taking  advantage  of 
the  darkness,  got  out  to  sea ;  so  that 
when,  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the 
English  admiral  was  returning  towards 
Patras,  he  saw  thirty  sail  of  the  enemy's 
ships  between  Zante  and  Cephalonia. 
He  forced  the  whole  of  them  to  return 
to  Navarino. 

On  the  18th  of  October  the  three 
allied  admirals  held  a  conference,  in 
which,  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
enforcing  the  armistice,  they  agreed 
to  enter  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  and  to 
maintain  the  blockade  of  the  Ottoman 
fleet.  It  was  expected  that,  as  Ibrahim, 
when  at  sea,  did  not  venture  to  engage 
the  English  squadron  alone,  he  would 
submit  at  once  at  the  sight  of  the 
allied  fleet 

Accordingly,  on  the  20th  October, 
1827,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  combined  squadron  prepared  to 
pass  the  batteries,  in  order  to  anchor 
in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  where  the 
Turkish  ships  of  the  line  were  moored 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  springs 
on  their  cables,  and  their  broadsides 
towards  the  centre ;  the  smaller  vessels 
were  behind  them.  The  combined  fleet 
sailed  in  two  columns;  that  on  tl)e 
weather  side  being  composed  of  the 
French  and  English  ships,  the  Russians 
forming  the  other  or  lee  line.  Ad- 
miral Codrin^n's  ship,  tbe  'Asia,' 
led  the  way,  followed  by  the  •  Genoa ' 
and  the  *  Albion ; '  they  passed  in  with 
great  rapidity,  and  moored  alongside 
of  the  Gapitan-pasha  and  two  other 
}arg6  ships.   Orders  had  been  given 


tliat  no  gun  should  bo  fired  if  the 
example  was  not  set  by  the  Turks. 
When  the  ships  had  all  entered  the 
harbour,  the  *  Dartmouth  *  sent  a  boat 
to  one  of  the  Turkish  fireships  which 
were  near  the  mouth  of  the  port.  The 
Turks  fired  with  musketry  on  tbe  boat, 
and  killed  the  lieutenant  and  several 
of  the  crew.  This  was  returned  from 
the  *  Dartmouth '  and  *  La  Sirene,*  the 
flag-ship  of  Rear-Admiral  De  Rigny. 
Adjniral  CJodrington's  pilot  was  tlien 
sent  on  board  the  Turkish  admiral, 
but  was  shot  in  the  boat ;  and  at  the 
same  time  cannon-shot  was  fired  at 
'La  Sirene*  by  one  of  the  Turkish 
ships,  which  was  instantly  returned, 
and  the  battle  soon  became  general. 
The  conflict  lasted  with  great  fury  for 
four  hours,  and  terminated  in  the  de- 
struction of  nearly  the  entire  Turkish 
fleet.  As  each  ship  became  disabled, 
her  crew  set  fire  to  her,  and  dreadful 
explosions  every  moment  threatened 
destruction  to  the  ships  of  the  allies. 
Of  eighty-one  ships  of  war,  of  which 
the  Turkish  fleet  consisted,  there  re- 
mained but  one  frigate  and  fifteen 
smaller  vessels  in  a  state  to  be  again 
able  to  put  to  sea.  The  *  Asia,'  *  Grenoo, 
and  •  Albion,'  were  very  much  damaged, 
and  the  loss  of  life  in  the  allied  fleet 
was  considerable. 

After  the  victory,  one  of  the  captive 
Turkish  captains  was  sent  to  Ihrahim 
and  the  other  chiefs,  to  assure  them 
that  if  a  single  musket  or  cannon- 
shot  should  be  fired  on  any  sliip  or 
boat  belonging  to  the  allied  powers, 
they  would  immediately  destroy  all 
the  remaining  vessels  and  the  forts  of 
Navarino ;  and,  moreover,  consider  such 
an  act  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Porte  against  the  three 
allied  powers;  but  if  the  Turkish 
chiefs  acknowledged  their  fault  in 
committing  the  aggression,  and  hoisted 
a  white  flag  on  their  forts,  they  were 
willing  to  resume  the  terms  of  good 
understanding  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted. The  answer  returned  was,  of 
course,  peaceful. 

The  battle  of  Navarino  ended,  in 
effect,  the  war  in  Greece.  The  intelli- 
gence of  it  was  received  with  exulta- 
tion in  France  and  Russia ;  but  the 
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Englifih  ministry  at  that  time  were 
doubtful  what  to  say  to  it,  and  their 
fiuocessors  in  office  hesitated  not  to 
express  their  disapprobation  of  the 

untoward  event."  Though  the  fact 
cannot  be  proved,  yet  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  this  wavering  conduct  of 
the  British  Qovemment  hardened  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  in  his  obstinacy,  and 
led  him  to  reject  all  the  efforts  of 
Russia  fi>r  a  pacific  adjustment  of  the 
differences  between  them,  for  he  still 
secretly  believed  that  the  other  powers 
would  come  forward  to  save  him  at  the 
last  hour. 

Navarino  was,  at  the  dose  of  the 
war,  ceded  by  the  Egyptians  to  the 
French,  who  repaired  the  fortifications. 
It  consists  now  of  about  200  well- 
built  stone  houses,  and  about  100 
wooden  habitations,  principally  ea- 
hards  and  inferior  shops,  on  and  near 
the  shore,  about  200  yards  from  the 
furt.  The  remains  of  Navarino  Veechio, 
the  ancient  PyZos,  on  a  lofty  pro- 
montory at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  bay,  consist  of  a  fort  or  castle 
of  mean  construction,  covering  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  sloping  sharply  to 
the  S.,  but  faUing  in  abrupt  preci- 
pices to  the  N.  and  £.  In  the  northern 
face  of  the  hill  is  a  large  natural 
cavern,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias.  The  town  was  built  on  the 
southern  declivity,  and  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall,  which,  allowing  for  the 
natural  irregularities  of  the  soil,  repre- 
seuted  a  triangle,  with  a  caslle  at  the 
apex, — a  form  observed  in  many  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  The 
ascent  is  steep,  and  is  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  loose  stones  and  broken 
tiles  which  are  the  only  vestiges  of 
the  habitations.  The  medinval  walls 
on  the  siunmit  served  as  a  fortress 
during  the  war ;  and  here  the  gallant 
Count  Santa  Rosa,  a  Piedmontese  re- 
fugee, was  killed  on  the  25th  August, 
1825.  His  tomb,  and  that  of  young 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  also  fell  in  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence,  are  shown 
on  the  island  of  Sphacteria.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Navarino  Yecchio 
was  called  by  the  Byzantine  writers 
rioAai^f  'AiBo^tKos,  probably  after  some 
Frank  noble  of  the  middle  ages.  The 


name  was  changed  into  Navarino  by 
the  habit  of  using  the  accusative,  and 
prefixing  the  final  ¥  of  the  article  to 
the  substantive :  4is  rhv  Afiapiyoy  be- 
came <rrhv  Afiapiyoyy  whence  arh  NaiBa- 
p7yo.  There  are  numerous  similar 
examples  in  the  modem  names  of 
places  in  Greece.  Mr.  Clark  (*  Pelo- 
ponnesus,' p.  224)  remarks  that  so, 
vice  verady  vdp$7i^  is  corrupted  into 
&pBri^ ;  and  that  so  from  the  old  English 
a  nedder  comes  the  modem  English  an 
adder. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  iden- 
tifying the  old  Navarino,  and  the 
plain  now  partly  occupied  by  a  lagoon 
beneath  it^  with  the  site  of  the  sandy 
Pylos,— the  "well-built  city"  of 
Nestor.  It  is  a  good  local  habitation 
for  the  beautiful  representations  in 
the  Odyssev  of  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  the  heroic  times  exhibited  when 
the  young  Telemachus  come,  with  re- 
verential awe,  to  inquire  of  his  father's 
fate  from  Nestor,  his  fiftther's  old  com- 
nanion  in  arms.  Here  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom,  in  her  disguise,  rejoiced  in 
the  piety  of  the  young  Pisistratus, 
Nestor's  son,  who  had  requested  her 
to  moke  libations  to  Neptune,  '*for 
that  all  men  stood  in  need  of  the 
gods"  (Od.,  iii.48) 

The  after  history  of  Pylos  presents 
at  least  two  strange  contrasts  with 
this  scene.  In  b.c.  425  Athens  here 
triumphed  over  her  rival  Sparta,  and 
2252  years  afterwards  she  was  again 
raised  to  be  the  first  city  of  Greece,  in 
consequence  of  a  battle  fought  on  tlie 
same  waters. 

Tlie  harbour  of  Navarino  is  shut  in 
by  the  island  oi  Sphacteria  or  SplMoia^ 
&mous  for  the  signal  defeat  which 
the  Spartans  here  sustained  from  the 
Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  military  operations  and  exploits 
of  Brasidas  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
Cleon  and  Demosthenes  on  the  otlier, 
are  iamiliar  to  the  reader  of  ancient 
history.  A  visit  to  Sphacteria  will 
enable  the  traveller  to  verify  the 
graphic  accuracy  of  the  local  descrip- 
tions of  Thucydides.  The  well  neiir 
the  centre  of  the  island  where  the 
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Spartans  were  surprised  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  craggy  eminence  at  the 
northern  extremity,  to  which  they  re- 
tired before  their  final  surrender,  are 
both  easily  recognizable.  The  island 
is  now  inhabit^  only  by  hares  and 
red-legged  partridges ;  and  the  wood 
which  once  covered  it  has  neyer  grown 
np  since  it  was  burned  down  by  the 
Athenians.  There  was  some  hard 
fighting  here  again  daring  the  Oreek 
ReTolution ;  and  the  history  of  Sphao- 
teria  recalls  the  etymology  of  the 
name.  The  island,  which  is  3  m.  in 
length,  has  been  separated,  towards 
its  sonthem  extremity,  into  three  or 
four  parts  by  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
so  that,  in  calm  weather,  boats  may 
TOSS  from  the  open  sea  into  the  port 
by  means  of  the  channels  so  formed. 
On  one  of  the  detached  rocks  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Turkish  santon  before 
mentioned.  Sphacteria  is  said  to  be 
the  scene  of  Lord  Byron's  'Corsair,' 
and  was  long  famous  as  a  resort  of 
pirates. 

From  Navarino  is  a  direct  road  to 
Messene ;  but  the  distance  is  upwards 
of  12  hrs.  by  the  shortest  way. 

There  are  traces  of  the  carriage- 
road  which  formerly  led  from  Keo- 
kastron  to  Modon  and  Coron,  and  was 
originally  a  Venetian  pavement 

The  French  laid  out  a  line  of  road 
as  far  as  Modon,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins. 
It  extends  for  }  of  an  hr.  along  the 
base  of  Mount  8t.  Nicholas,  leaving  it 
and  other  hills  to  the  rt.,  between  it 
and  the  sea.  The  environs  of  Modon 
are  desolate  in  the  extreme ;  the  vine- 
yards and  gardens  mentioned  by  tra- 
vellers were  destroyed  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

Modon  (Mff0<iny)  is  about  7  m.  dis- 
tant from  Nedkastron,  or  the  tCwn  of 
Navarino.  It  consists  of  a  faubourg 
once  a  considerable  Greek  village, 
without  the  walls,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  Within  the  walls  of  the  Vene- 
tian fortress  all  is  in  ruins.  Off  the 
outer  end  of  the  town  is  the  rock 
which  Pausanias  calls  Mothon,  and 
which  he  describes  as  forming  at  once 
a  narrow  entrance  and  a  sh^ter  to  the 
l^aibour  of  his  time,  Modon  is  forti- 
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fied  with  walls  of  Venetian  construc- 
tion, and  defended  by  a  fosse,  over 
which  the  French  built  a  bridge.  It 
is  described  as  having  been  a  place 
of  importance,  but  it  was  taken  and 
retaken  during  the  war,  and  was  once 
almost  entirely  burnt  down. 

The  Lion  of  St.  Mark  is  still  seen 
on  the  walls ;  and  within  the  gate,  on 
the  old  Venetian  piazza,  the  French 
made  a  plac&-d*armeBy  which  served  as 
a  promenade  and  an  exercising  ground. 
All  now  is  silent  and  desolate. 

Here  is  the  only  remaining  object  of 
antiquity— the  shafts  of  an  old  granite 
column,  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  12  ft. 
high,  with  a  barbarous  base  and 
capital,  which  seem  to  have  been 
added  by  the  Venetians. 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town  is 
an  old  lighthouse,  and  beneath  it  an 
ancient  wall,  enclosing  a  port  for 
small  craft.  The  great  haroour  for 
ships  of  war  is  formed  by  the  idand  of 
Bapienta^  ^  m.  distant  from  Modon, 
&om  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
separated  by  an  earthquake.  This 
island,  once  the  resort  of  pirates,  is 
uncultivated  and  uninhabited.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hills  behind  Modon  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  sup- 
posed to  be  Mothonej  consisting  of 
some  fragments  of  marble  and  broken 
columns,  with  the  traces  of  an  acro- 
polis. They  are  2  m.  from  the  gate  of 
the  fortress. 

From  Modon  to  Ck>ron  is  about  15 
m.,  or  5  hrs.'  ride;  the  intervening 
country  is  very  uninteresting.  The 
road,  passing  over  barren  hilhi,  leads 
to  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  opposite 
the  island  of  Cabrera ;  it  then  crosses 
the  mountain,  whose  S.  extremity  is 
Cape  GaUoy  and  one  hour  before  reach- 
ing the  town  enters  a  cultivated  plain. 
This  country  was  once  well  woxiecl, 
but  the  timber  has  been  destroyed  or 
cut  down. 

Coron  has  been  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Corone^  founded  by  Epami- 
nondas  on  the  site  of  JEpea^  an  erro- 
neous supposition,  as  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  position  of  that  city  as  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  The  village  of 
J^etdUiidi,  15  m.  higher  up,  is  built 
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upon  this  site.  Goron  is  placed  be- 
neath a  slope  on  a  ton<^e  of  land 
which  extends  eastward  for  about  half 
a  league  into  the  sea.  Its  roadstead  is 
much  exposed.  It  contains  no  object 
of  interest.  It  consists  of  a  fortress 
enclosing  a  few  private  houses,  upon  a 
promontory,  which  onoo  served  as  an 
acropolis. 

From  Coron,  the  traveller  can  pro- 
reed  in  7  hrs.  to  Nisi  along  the  sliore 
of  the  Messenian  (»ulf;  or  he  may 
return  direct  to  Navarino  in  about 
7  hrs. 

From  Navarino  to  Kyparissia  (Ar- 
cadia) is  a  ride  of  11  hrs.,  through  a 
country  still  delightful,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution. 

During  the  first  hour  the  road  lies 
along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and  then 
enters  an  extensive  plain,  crossing 
several  other  streams.  After  passing 
through  a  beautifully  wooded  valley, 
it  reaches  Gargaliano,  a  largo  village 
overlooking  the  plain  2  m.  from  the 
sea,  directly  opposite  the  island  of 
Prote.  After  a  further  ride  of  3 
hrs.  through  very  picturesque  scenery, 
the  village  of  Philiatra  is  seen,  pic- 
turesquely situated,  among  vineyards, 
olive  and'  cypress  trees.  Each  house 
stands  singly,  generally  enclosed  in  a 
garden.  The  remaining  3  hrs.  to 
Arcadia  are  through  a  country  equally 
rich. 

Kyparissia  {Arcadia).— TYlq  Castle 
of  Arcadia  is,  from  a  distance,  a  beau- 
tiful dbject,  but  the  traveller's  antici- 
pations are  disappointed  on  entering 
the  town,  which  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  town  of  Arcadia  is  in  Messenia. 
It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Kyparissiay  at  about  1  m.  from  the 
sea,  on  the  narrow  summit  of  a  rock, 
connected  with  a  high  mountain ;  the 
houses  cover  the  flanks  of  the  ridge. 
The  castle  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  slope  which  descends  to  the  sea. 

On  the  shore  below  the  town,  some 
houses  and  magazines,  behind  a  pro- 
jection of  rock,  indicate  the  Scala  of 
Arcadia ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that 
»Uips  venture  to  remain  long  in  the 


roadstead,  as  it  is  so  much  exposed, 
and  during  the  winter  hardly  a  boat 
appears.  The  island  of  Prote,  by  the 
Italians  called  ProdanOj  is.  in  fact, 
the  port  of  Arcadia,  and  all  the  ex- 
port produce  is  conveyed  thither  to  be 
shipped. 

There  are  no  antiquities  in  the  town, 
and  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city 
are  confined  to  a  few  patches  of  Hel- 
lenic masonry  in  the  mediueval  castle, 
and  some  fragments  of  Doric  columiia. 

On  the  8.  side  of  the  town,  close  to 
the  sea-shore,  is  the  fountain  once 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  as  is  recorded  by 
Pausanias. 

Kyparissia  was  and  is  the  only  town 
of  importance  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Messenia  between  Pylos  and  Triphylia. 
It  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  from 
the  earliest  times.  In  the  middle  aj^cs 
it  came  to  be  called  Arcadia^  that 
name  being  transferred  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  Peninsula  to  this  place 
on  the  coast.  The  town  was  destroyed 
by  Ibrahim  in  1825,  and,  when  re- 
built, resumed  its  ancient  name. 


ROUTE  29. 

KYPARISSIA  TO  TRIPOLTrZA. 


Hrg.  Min. 

Klisnra    4  20 

Konstantinos   3 

Messene    . .    . .     . .    . .  4} 

Sakona    4 

Leondtiri   4 

Sinano  (Megalopolis)  IJ 

I     Tripolitza   6 


From  Arcadia  or  Kyparissia  to  Kli- 
Bura  the  rood  lies  partly  under  fin^ 
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olive-trees.  1}  hr.  after  leaying 
Arcadia  it  croeses  a  stream.  To  the 
rt.  is  a  rocky  summit,  with  some  rniss. 
\  of  an  hr.  after  is  a  bridge  over  a 
ravine.  The  traveller  then  comes  to 
the  stream  and  ravine  of  Kakorema, 
which  was  fonnerly  a  rendezvous  for 
robbers. 

Before  reaching  Elisura  is  a  marshy 
plain,  in  which  are  many  branches  of 
a  river  in  artificial  canals. 

KHsura*  4  hrs.  20  min.  from  Ar- 
cadia, is  a  small  village  under  the  S. 
side  of  Mount  Tetrazi  (probably  the 
MoufU  Eira  of  Messenian  history)  con- 
taining some  vestiges  of  antiquity.  A 
path  firom  Klisura  over  the  mountains 
IcMids  to  KctcaUtri^  where  is  a  PaUtch 
kastroHt  corresponding  in  some  degree 
to  the  ancient  /ra,  or  Eira,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  old  Messenian  hero  Aristo- 
mcnes,  and  near  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Bassfl).  There  also  are  some  nuns 
on  a  hill  near  Klisura. 

Klisura  to  Kojistaniinos  is  3  hrs. 
The  road  descends  to  the  river  KckJa, 
which,  with  the  Mavro-Zumeno,  runs 
into  the  Gulf  of  CJoron.  1^  hr.  from 
Klisiu^  are  seen  across  the  river,  on  a 
higli  insulated  eminence,  the  ruins  of 
Palff'okastron.  The  path  turns  to  the  1. 
out  of  the  main  road,  and  after  passing 
another  eminence  and  PdUeo-kastrony 
reaches  Konstantinos,  a  large  village. 

Konstantinos  to  Mavromati  (Mes- 
sene)  is  4  hrs.  20  min.  Descending 
from  Konstantinos,  the  road  crosses 
a  brook ;  soon  after,  on  the  right,  is 
the  opening  of  the  valley  towards 
Arcadia;  and  shortly  afterwards ^ is 
a  most  peculiar  triangular  ancient 
bridge,  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers. 
It  rests  on  two  piers  in  the  centre, 
whence  arches  in  three  different  direc- 
tions lead  to  the  three  points  of  land 
formed  by  the  confluence.  **  A  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  bridge,"  as  Mr. 
Clark  has  remarked,  *•  would  resemble 
the  cognizance  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
three  legs."  The  two  rivers  are 
the  ancient  BaJyra  and  AmphiUe ;  the 
united  stream  and  the  bridge  are  now 

*  KAcio-oupa  (kAcuo,  to  i^ut)  fs  a  name  often 
given  to  a  pass,  and  to  places  in  it. 


called  Mavraxumeno,  The  river  joins 
the  Pamisus  a  little  to  the  S. 

2  hrs.  after  leaving  Konstantinos 
is  seen  the  gap  between  the  two  tops 
of  Mount  Vurkano — Ithome  and  Evas. 
The  road  now  ascends,  by  the  monas- 
tery on  Mount  Ithome,  to  the  pass 
between  Moimts  Ithome  and  Evaa, 
nnd  after  a  long  descent  reaches 
MavromatL 

Mavromati  to  Sdkma  4  hrs.  See 
Route  26. 

Sakano  to  Leonddri  is  4  hrs. 

From  Leonduri  the  direct  road  to 
Tripolitza  is  6  hrs.  20  min. 

Leonduri  to  Sinano  (Megalopolis)  is 
1\  hr,  about  7  miles.  Near  Leon- 
dari  the  river  Xerillo  is  seen  to  the 
right,  and  nearly  half-way  to  Sinano 
the  road  crosses  the  Alpheus. 

Sinano. — Mount  Lykajus  is  conspi- 
cuous from  this  little  village.  Closo 
by  is  the  site  of  Megalopolis,  founded 
by  Epaminondas  after  the  battle  of 
lieuctra  (B.C.  371)  to  act,  like  Mes- 
sene,  as  a  check  to  Sparta.  Megjilo- 
polis  became  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Arcadian,  as  Messeno  of  the 
Messenian  confederation.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Polybius  and  Philopce- 
men.  Little  remains  of  this  great  cityy 
except  its  immense  theatre,  which  is 
very  perfect,  though  now  much  con- 
cealed by  shrubs,  grass,  and  thorns. 
Megalopolis  was  6  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  divided  by  the  river 
Helisson  into  two  parts.  On  one  bank 
was  the  Agora,  and  on  the  other 
the  theatre.  The  site  of  the  town  is 
covered  with  thickets  and  corn-fields, 
among  which  are  strewed  fragments  of 
columns.  The  valley  of  Megalopolis 
abounds  in  delightful  scenery ;  desola- 
tion has  not  deprived  it  of  its  natural 
beauties,  as  it  has  that  of  Tripolitza. 
Sinano  is  a  bad  resting-place,  being 
infested  with  musquitoes,  malaria,  &c. 
Karytena,  the  next  station,  is  free  from 
these  objections,  and  there  is  better 
accommodation. 

From  Sindno  the  traveller  should 
visit  Karytena^  whose  castle  is  inte- 
resting from  its  romantic  situation, 
and  as  having  long  been  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  chief  Colocotroni.  It 
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is  about  2  hrs.  distant  from  Sin&no, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
SerentJte,  Karytena  is  one  of  the  most 
important  military  points  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  cabtle  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  high  rock  extremely  steep 
towards  the  Alpheus,  and  connected 
eastward  with  the  mountain  which 
lies  between  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
plain  of  the  Alpheus  and  the  vale  of 
Atzikolo ;  on  the  north  and  south  the 
hill  slopes  more  gradually,  and  on 
these  sides  the  town  is  situated.  The 
hill  stands  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  ^Ttvkj  or  straits  of  the  Alpheus, 
which  separate  the  upper  from  the 
lower  great  valley  of  that  river.  Kary- 
tena deserves  attention  as  having  been 
the  stronghold  whence  the  Klephtic 
chief  above-mentioned  convulsed  the 
Morea  from  the  death  of  Gapodistria 
till  the  accession  of  King  Otho.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  Gortys  is  a  little  N. 
of  Koiytena.  From  Karytena  the  tra- 
veller may  either  proceed  to  Tripolitza, 
a  journey  of  8  hrs.  40  min.,  or  return 
to  Sinano.  From  Karytena  to  Kala- 
bryta  is  described  in  Rte.  36. 

8in&no  to  Tripolitza  is  6  hrs. 
The  road  passes  beautiful  scenery  of 
woods  and  glens,  and  fine  mountain 
views,  and  after  reaching  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Alpheus,  continues 
through  rocky  valleys  to  the  central 
plain  of  Arcadia,  and  so  reaches  Tri- 
politza. 


ROUTE  30. 

KTPABISSIA    THBOrOH    ARCADIA  AND 
ELIS  TO  PATKAS.  , 

Hra.  Min. 

Kjrparissia  to  Paulizza  (an- 
cient Phigalea)  7  40 

Phigalea  to  BasstB  (Temple  of 
Apollo)   2  20 


Hre.  Min. 

BasssB  to  Tragoge   1  0 

Tragoge  to  Andritzena  . .  .3  10 
Andritzena  to  Palseo-Phanaro, 

across  the  Alpheus  ..10  0 
Paleo-Phanaro  to  Miraka  10 
Miraka  to  Phloka  (vale  of 

Olvmpia  intervenes)  . .     . .    2  0 

Phloka  to  Pyrgos   4  0 

Pyrgos  to  Palaeopolis  (ancient 

Elis)  6  20 

Palffiopolisto  Kapeleti  ..  5  15 
Kapeleti  to  the  Metokhi  at  Ali 

Tchelebi   .^30 

Metokhi  to  Palsa  Achaia  ..  3  20 
PalieaAchaia to  Patras..    ..    5  0 

From  Arcadia  or  Kyparissia  the 
road  leads  through  olive-grounds  and 
corn-fields  to  the  termination  of  the 
Arcadian  range.  It  crosses  a  river 
and  innumerable  rivulets ;  the  country 
is  clothed  with  oaks,  arbutus,  and 
myrtles,  and  the  hills  covered  with 
wild  mulberry-trees. 

Sidero  Kastro  (3  lirs.  40  min.)  is 
a  village  on  a  steep  hill.  A  ruined 
fortress  is  some  little  distance  from 
it.  The  situation  of  the  village  is 
very  cold ;  but  travellers  may  manage 
to  pass  a  night  in  it  tolerably  well. 
^  In  the  neighbourhood  were  the  an- 
cient cities  of  Anion,  Ira,  and  Dorion. 
There  are  two  other  ruins  between 
Sidoro-Kastro  and  Paulizza. 

From  Sidero-Kastro  to  Paulizza 
(the  ancient  Phigalcia)  is  about  9  m., 
occupying  4  hrs.,  from  the  badness 
of  the  road.  After  a  short  descent, 
the  road  ascends  to  a  summit,  whence 
is  a  view  of  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
coiintry.  Hence  is  a  difficult  descent 
among  distorted  oaks  into  cultivated 
ground ;  the  path  then  enters  a  narrow 
and  picturesque  glen,  clothed  with 
ilex,  platanus,  and  laurel :  at  a  very 
contracted  spot  in  the  glen  is  a  fine 
cataract.  Another  difticult  descent 
follows,  and  the  traveller  crosses  the 
A'crfa,  now  called  Bun^  by  a  lofty 
bridge  of  one  arch.  The  grandeur  of 
this  river  cannut  be  exceeded,  and  the 
white  precipices  of  the  Neda  are  men- 
tioned by  Pausania?  as  one  of  the 
chiracteristics  of  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  ancient  Messenian  stronghold  of 
Jro,  or  Eira.  To  the  right  is  a  water- 
fall into  the  Neda,  and  after  a  rugged 
ascent  the  road  reaches 

Paidizza,  the  ancient  Phigalea,  a 
small  Tillage  divided  into  two  parts, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  street.  The 
former  of  these  stands  a  little  within 
the  walls  of  a  large  city,  which  appears 
clearly  from  Pausanias  to  have  been 
Phigalea.  The  Kato  Buga,  or  lower 
division  of  Paulizza,  is  situated  in  a 
little  valley  between  the  ancient  walls 
and  the  river. 

Phigalea  was  situated  upon  a  lofty 
and  precipitous  hill,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  walls  are  built  upon  the 
rocks,  but  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill 
there  is  an  even  and  level  space.  The 
walls  of  Phigalea  furnish  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  curious  specimens 
of  military  Greek  architecture.  They 
were  nearly  as  extensive  as  those  of 
Messene,  and  their  entire  circuit  may 
be  traced.  They  were  defended  by  nu- 
merous towers,  some  of  them  circular, 
and  placed  on  tremendous  precipices. 
There  is  a  small  postern  in  the  wall, 
the  arch  of  which  is  formed  by  each 
successive  layer  of  stones  projecting 
beyond  that  beneath  it,  so  that  the 
upper  layers  of  the  two  sid6s  meet  at 
the  top.  On  the  summit,  just  within 
the  ancient  walls,  are  the  remains  of  a 
detached  citadel,  80  yards  in  length, 
of  a  singular  form.  The  architecture 
here  resembles,  but  is  inferior  to,  that 
of  Messene.  The  citadel  of  Phigalea 
commands  a  fine,  though  not  a  very 
extensive,  view  of  Arcadian  scenery. 
The  most  interesting  points  are  Mount 
Ithome  and  the  Temple  of  Bcmk  ;  the 
summits  of  Lykseum  close  the  view 
to  the  eastwaid ;  to  the  westward  are 
seen  Mount  Vunukoy  Strovitzi  and  its 
Palaeo'lcastron  (Lepreum),  the  mouth 
of  the  NedOt  and  Mount  Paraskevi 
Cnopeuricc^),  above  Kyparissia. 

From  Phigalea  to  Bass»  occupies 
about  2i  hrs.,  though  only  about  4 
m.  Descending  from  Phigalea,  the 
road  enters  a  cultivated  valley;  it 
then  ascends  a  steep  glen,  and  from 
the  number  of  streams  to  be  crossed 


becomes  almost  impracticable,  till  it 
reaches  Tragoge a  further  ascent  of 
an  hour  brings  one  to  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  at  Bcuw,  which  all  travellers 
should  visit. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicuriw  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Greece.  The  place 
was  called  Basses,  but  is  now  known 
among  the  peasants  by  the  name  of 
the  Columns  {arobs  "Xr^Kovs).  The  re- 
mains of  the  temple  are  very  perfect ; 
three  pillars  only  of  the  outer  range 
are  wanting ;  the  foundations  of  the 
antsB  or  nilasters  of  the  interior  still 
exist,  as  aoes  the  pavement.  It  is  126 
feet  in  length,  by  48  in  breadth,  and 
faces  nearly  N.  and  S.  The  columns 
are  3  feet  8  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  20  feet  high,  including 
the  capital.  As  usual  in  periptend 
temples,  there  were  two  columns  in 
the  pronaos,  and  as  many  in  the 
posticum ;  so  that  the  total  number  in 
the  peristyle  was  42,  of  which  35  are 
standing,  and,  with  three  exceptions, 
covered  with  their  architraves,  llicro 
are  20  shallow  flutings  in  the  shafts, 
as  usual  in  the  Doric  order.  As  they 
measure  only  3  feet  imder  the  capital, 
and  are  five  times  the  lower  diameter 
in  height,  they  are  both  more  tapering 
and  shorter  in  proportion  to  their 
height  than  the  columns  of  the  Par- 
thenon. In  technical  terms,  the  temple 
may  be  described  as  a  peripteral  hy- 
psethral  hexastyle.  It  is  built  of  a 
hard,  yellowish-brown  limestone,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  polish. 

The  situation  of  the  temple  is  singu- 
lar and  romantic ;  it  stands  on  a  rid^'O 
between  two  high  summits  covered 
with  old  oaks.  There  is  a  magnificent 
view  towards  Ithome  and  the  Gulf  of 
Goron  on  the  left ;  and  to  the  right 
of  the  Gulf  of  Arcadia  and  the  Stro- 
phades.  Across  the  Neda  to  the  S.  is 
a  village  called  Kaocdetri^  near  which 
are  ruins,  which  some  think  are  thor'e 
of  Ira,  celebrated  as  the  stronghold 
of  the  great  Messenian  hero,  Arifito- 
menes. 

The  firieze  of  the  temple  of  Basse 
(which  was  discovered  by  some  Eng- 
lish and  German  travellera  in  1812^  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum*  This 
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templo  was  erected  by  Ictinus,  the 
architect  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athcud, 
at  the  charges  of  the  neighbouring 
Arcadian  town  of  Phagelia.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicuriw,  or  tiie 
JIel})ery  as  a  grateful  rcicord  of  deliver- 
ance from  a  plague.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Theseus,  it  is  in  better 
preservation  than  any  temple  in  Greece. 
The  frieze  in  the  British  Museum  was 
probably  the  work  of  the  seholarjj  of 
Phidias.  Hence  the  subjects  repre- 
sented— the  struggles  of  Theseus  with 
the  Centaurs  and  Amazons — refer  to 
Athenian  history. 

Like  the  temple  of  Ptestum,  the 
temple  of  Basso)  was  either  unknown 
or  forgotten  till  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  We  envy  the  feelings  of 
the  first  classical  scholar  on  whom  it 
burst  much  as  it  was  seen  by  Pausa- 
uias. 

Tragoge,  1  hr.  from  BasssB,  is  a 
small  mountain  village. 

Tragoge  to  Andritzena,  between  3 
and  4  hrs.  The  road  leads  up  a 
steep  ascent  through  olive-groves, 
and  then  descends  into  forests  of  oaks. 
Alternately  ascending  and  descending, 
the  traveller  reaches  a  point  above 
Andritzena,  whence  is  a  view  of  the 
Ionian  sea  and  the  Island  of  Zante. 

Andritzena  affords  better  accommo- 
dation for  travellers  than  most  places 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  bsauti- 
fully  situated  in  an  elevated  hollow, 
at  the  head  of  a  fertile  tract,  sloping 
down  to  the  Alpheus.  The  town  was 
destroyed  during  the  war,  but  was 
boon  restored.  Not  far  from  the  road 
from  Andritzena,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
tlie  Alpheus,  about  3  mQes  from 
Olympia,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
iShillus.  It  stood  in  a  woody  valley, 
and  here  Xcnophon  spent  the  latter 
j)art  of  his  life.  The  General  ami 
ilistorian,  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  and 
friend  of  Agesilaus,  by  the  aidii  of  this 
stream  and  among  these  woods,  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  his  works, 
and  in  these  fields  enjoyed  his  favourite 
pastime  of  hunting. 

From  Andritzena  is  a  road  to  Kary- 
tona,  hy  the  remains  of  a  small  Hel- 


lenic town,  called  St.  Helena,  a  little 
off  the  direct  road.  It  requires  6  hrs. 
to  reach  Karytena  by  St.  Helena.  The 
direct  distance  is  not  more  than  8 
miles.  The  route  from  Andritzena  to 
Kalabryta  and  Megaspelion  is  de- 
scribed in  Route  34.  From  Andritzena 
to  Olympia  by  Pcdxo  Phanaro^  whejre 
the  Alpheus  is  forded,  and  to  MiraJta^ 
is  10  or  11  hrs. — about  30  miles. 
The  road  descends  to  the  village  of 
Tz<ika,  2^  hrs.  from  Andritzena.  A 
descent  of  another  hour  brings  the 
traveller  to  the  Alpheus,  along  whose 
banks  the  road  to  Palmo  Phanaro  lies. 
Riding  along  this  famous  river,  one 
recalls  to  mind  the  legend  of  its  re- 
appearing, after  a  passage  beneath 
the  sea,  in  the  plains  of  Enna,  in 
Sicily;  a  legend  so  exquisitely  em- 
bodied in  Shelley's  *  Arethusa/  One 
likewise  realizes  the  fact  that  the  poet, 
by  placing  the  Acroceraunian  moun- 
tains in  this  region,  has  taken  a  slight 
poetic  licence.  When  the  river  is 
much  swollen,  it  is  not  possible  to  ford 
it  at  PalsBo  Phanaro,  a  ruined  village, 
and  the  traveller  will  be  then  obliged 
to  go  down  the  stream  as  far  as  Ma- 
krisia,  close  to  the  Olympian  vale, 
where  he  will  fincl  a  ferry-boat. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Alpheus  at 
Palieo  Phanaro,  the  traveller  reaches 
Miraka,  a  poor  village  situated  on  a  pro- 
jecting point,  overlooking  the  Olym- 
pian valley  and  about  2  m.  from  the 
river.  He  enters  the  Vcdley  of  Piga  or 
Olympia  by  a  steep  descent  through 
a  narrow  thickly-wooded  glen,  from 
Miraka.  The  valley  lies  E.  to  W.,  and 
is  formed  by  the  Kroniac  range- to  the 
N.,  and  a  higher  chain  to  the  S.  Its 
length  is  3  miles,  and  breadth  1  mile  ; 
it  is  on  two  separate  levels,  on  the 
upper  of  which,  secure  from  inunda- 
tions, stood  the  monuments  of  art 
which  once  adorned  this  celebrated 
spot.  The  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
can  be  identified ;  it  has  been  exca- 
vated by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity 
for  the  sake  of  the  building  materials. 
The  foundation  stones  are  large  quad- 
rangular masses  of  a  very  friable  lime- 
stone, composed  of  an  aggregate  of 
shells, — it  is  the  same  kind  of  rock  of 
which  all  the  neighbouring  mountains 
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are  formed.  The  blocks  are  put  to- 
gether in  the  best  Greek  style.  The 
enormous  size  of  the  fluted  Dorio 
columns,  together  with  the  site  and 
dimensions  of  the  foundations,  leave 
no  doubt  that  these  poor  remains  are 
those  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  where 
once  stood  the  celebrated  statue  of 
that  god,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  formed,  as  Pausanias  says, 
of  ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Phidias, 
and  60  feet  high.  The  great  sculptor 
owned  that  his  mind  was  filled  with 
Homer's  description  of  the  King  of 
Gods  and  men. 

The  Olympic  games  exeicised  an 
immense  influence  on  the  character 
and  fortunes  of  the  whole  Hellenic 
nation,  from  Marseilles  and  Sicily  to 
Trebizond  and  Cyprus,  and  from  Crete 
and  Cyrene  to  Corcyra  and  Epidau- 
FQs.   The  athletic  nature  of  the  con- 
tests prevented  the  influx  of  Oriental 
weakness,  while  their  publicity  and 
the  concourse  of  people  made  them 
act  the  part  of  a  puolic  press.  For 
upwards  of  1000  years,  the  full  moon 
after  the  summer  solstice,  every  fourth 
year,  witnessed  the  celebration  of  these 
games.   The  first  Olympiad  coincides 
with  B.C.  776,  and  the  last  with  a.d. 
394,  or  the  16th  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dositUB  (see  Wordsworth's  *  Greece,'  p. 
314,  315).   To  the  Olympic  games  we 
owe,  not  only  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  but 
the  chronology  of  all  Hellenic  history, 
literary  and  political.   Amid  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  politics,  through  all 
changes  of  fortune  in  the  old  Greek 
world,  in  spite  of  pestilence  and  war, 
the  Olympic  festival  **  remained,'*  as 
it  h&B  been  well  remarked,    with  the 
regularity  of  a  solar  phenomenon." 

Nowhere  in  Greece  is  the  contrast 
so  marked  as  here  between  the  present 
desolate  aspect  and  the  busy  past 
history  and  associations  of  a  place. 
There  is  now  scarcely  a  human  nubi- 
tation  on  the  site  of  Olympia.  On  the 
N.  of  the  valley  are  rocky  heights 
crowned  with  wood;  pines  cover  the 
hills  to  the  W.,  and  Oriental  plane- 
trees  hang  over  the  wide  gravelly  bed 
of  the  Alpheus  to  the  S.  All  the  altars 
and  statues  have  passed  away  like 
the  countless  multitudes  which  once 


thronged  around  them.  The  scenery 
at  Olympia,  is  more  interesting  than 
the  ancient  remains.  The  valley  is 
very  beautiful,  and  the  hills  of  tho 
wildest  form,  carpeted  with  the  finest 
turf,  and  shaded  with  the  pine,  wild 
olive,  and  plane.  It  is  stUl  called  by 
the  peasants  JndUula,  after  a  hamlet 
which  once  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  bounding  it  to  the  W. ;  and 
which  was  so  named  from  being  "  over 
against  Lula,"  a  town  inhabited  in  the 
Turkish  times  by  a  tribe  of  Mussul- 
man Albanians,  who  were  swept  away 
by  the  revolution. 

Miraka  to  Pyr^os,  by  PJtloka,  is  4 
hrs.  The  path  ioUows  the  Alpheus 
for  2  hrs.,  and  on  quitting  it  crosses 
an  undulating  plain.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  are  low  and 
picturesque  hills  broken  into  glens, 
and  richly  wooded. 

Pyrgos,  where  there  is  a  resident 
British  Vice-Conrnd,  is  the  principal 
town  in  this  district,  and  exhibits 
appearances  of  industry  and  activity 
greater  than  are  to  be  found  in  most 
parts  of  Greece.  It  is  a  considerable 
town  of  scattered  white  houses,  lying 
upon  a  well-watered  slope  between 
Mount  Olonos  and  the  Alplieus.  The 
bazaar  is  thronged  and  busy.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  country  is  exported  from 
hence,  and  European  manufactures 
imported.  Katacoh  is  the  port  of 
Pyrgos,  but  is  merely  an  exposed 
roadstead. 

From  Pyrgos  there  are  two  roads  to 
Patras;  the  one  by  Falajopolig,  the 
other  by  Gastuni  (see  Rte.  32)  : 
the  latter  is  longer  by  1  hr.  than  the 
former. 

Pyrgos  to  Palaaopolis  is  6  hrs.  20 
min.  The  road  lies  through  the  fine 
plains  of  Elis,  and  crosses  several 
streams. 

Pahbopolis  (ancient  Elis)  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain  where  the  Peiieus 
issues  from  the  hills,  on  the  northern 
side  of  one  of  them,  at  a  distance  of 
about  8  m.  by  the  road  from  Gastuni. 
The  hill  of  Klis  is  conspicuous  above 
the  others  by  its  superior  height,  its 
petdsed  form,  and  by  a  ruined  tower 
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on  the  summit.  Both  the  height  and 
the  tower  are  now  called  KaloskopU 
a  name  which  the  Venetians,  having 
translated  it  into  Belvedere,"  applied 
to  one  of  the  five  districts  into  which 
thoy  divided  the  Morea.  The  great 
insulated  rock  called  the  Mountain  of 
Sandameri  is  a  most  remarkable  feature 
in  this  part  of  Eleia. 

The  Peneus  fiowed  through  the 
city  of  Elifl.  Of  Grecian  remains  there 
are  nothing  but  confused  scattered 
blocks.  Some  masses  of  brickwork 
seem  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  The  soil 
of  Elis  is  well  adapted  to  conceal' 
speedily,  and  may  therefore  still  pre- 
serve many  works  of  art. 

PaljBopolis  to  Kapeleti  is  5^  hrs. 
Leaving  Paheopolis  we  cross  the  Pe- 
neus, and  subsequently  two  or  three 
other  streams,  the  third  probably  the 
Larmus.  The  country  becomes  more 
woody  as  wo  approach 

Kapddi,  a  village  of  two  or  three 
houses  in  a  wood,  where  we  hardly 
find  accommodation. 

From  Kapeleti  to  Metokhi  is  3}  hrs. 
through  a  woody  plain ;  about  2  hrs. 
from  Kapeleti  a  lake  is  seen  to  the  1. ; 
to  the  1.  also  is  a  road  leading  to 
a  rock  on  the  coast,  on  which  are  the 
vestiges  of  an  old  fortress.  At  Alt 
TcheWn,  3  hrs.  from  Kapeleti,  the  tra- 
veller may  find  accommodation,  though 
it  is  very  bad.  The  Metdkhiy  or  Con- 
vent Farm,  in  this  village,  is  also  a 
place  where  strangers  may  lodge.  If 
they  bring  letters,  they  find  good 
accommodation.  There  is  exceUent 
woodcock-shooting  here  in  winter ;  this 
part  of  the  country  is  often  visited. 
The  scenery  resembles  that  of  an 
English  park.  It  is  8  hrs.  from  Ali 
Tchclebi  to  Patras. 

From  this  Metokhi  to  Paliea  Achaia 
is  3  hrs.  20  min.  An  hour  after 
leaving  Metokhi  is  a  Icaetron  on  a 
rocky  hill.  A  lake  extends  towards 
Cajpe  Papa,  the  ancient  Araxue  on  the 
1. ;  in  another  hour  are  seen  vestiges 
of  the  city  of  Dyme. 

At  Paiaa  Achaia  is  a  Wian  with 
inscriptions.  The  ruins,  200  yds.  S. 


of  it,  consist  of  the  foundations  of 
the  city  walls  on  the  top  of  a  natural 
bank.   This  was  the  site  of  Olenus. 

Paltea  Acbj^ia  to  Patron,  is  a  delight- 
ful ride  of  4  or  5  hrs.  The  river  Kame- 
nilta  (the  Pierue)  must  be  forded  near 
Palsea  Achaia:  the  ford  is  difficult, 
and  occupies  ^  hr.  crossing  it  with 
luggage ;  to  the  rt.,  among  the  trees, 
are  the  ruins  of  Olenus.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  journey  of  3  hrs.  is 
through  a  fine  country  of  pasture 
lands  and  forests  of  oaks.  On  the  rt. 
is  the  river  Leuka  (Glaucas).  The 
traveller  enters  Patras  by  the  shore, 
passing  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
and  the  Well  of  Ceres. 

Patras  (see  Bte.  1). 


ROUTE  31. 

ITBOM  FTBG06  TO  TCHELEBI. 

This  is  a  good  road  between  Elis 
and  Gastuni,  and  shorter  than  either 
of  the  routes  given  above.  It  crosses 
the  Peneus  by  a  good  horse-ferry 
boat,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
times,  when  the  stream  fiows  fully  as 
strong  and  as  deep  as  the  Alpheus. 
The  little  village  of  Tragona,  on  a 
slight  rise  in  the  plain,  affords  good 
accommodation,  and  commands  one  of 
the  finest  panoramic  views  in  the 
Morea.  It  is  about  i  hr.  from  the 
feny  of  the  Peneus.  The  river  Kame- 
nitza,  near  Palea  Achaia,  has  a  ferry- 
boat for  foot-passengers,  and  as  horses 
can  swim  after  the  boat  by  halter,  the 
passage  of  the  stream  is  quite  easy 
and  short. 


PSLOPOHNEsas.     Boute  33.—Kaldbrifta  to  CorinA, 
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ROUTE  32, 

FTBGOB  TO  PATBAB  BT  OAglUm, 

Hn.  MID.  Mllct. 

Pyrgofl  to  Gastoni  ..6  0  18 
Gastuni  to  ClareiUBa  ..207 
Glarenza  to  Kapeleti  ..6  0  18 
Kapeleti  to  the  Metokhi  3  80  6 
Metokhi  toPaliBa  AchaiaS  20  12 
Falsa  Aohaia  to  Patias  5    0  15 

From  Pyreoa  to  Gastoni  the  road 
leads  thromgn  the  plain  by  the  site  of 
Letrmi,  Near  it  begins  the  great 
lagoon,  which  extends  for  some  way 
along  the  ooast.  The  jonmey  occupies 
nearly  6  hrs. 

Gadmi  is  bnilt  of  brides  baked  in 
the  sun.  The  town  is  unhealthy  in 
summer,  owing  to  the  excavations 
made  in  digging  out  the  bricks,  which 
leave  stagnant  pools  of  water.  The 
name  is  probably  of  Frank  origin, 
and  it  was  possiUy  founded  by  some 
member  of  one  of  uie  families,  Gham- 
plitte  and  Villehardouin,  of  the  name 
of  Gaston,  who  in  the  year  1204  esta- 
blished a  principality  in  the  K.  of  the 
Morea.  Flax  and  wheat  form  the 
•chief  produce  of  Gastuni 

To  Glarenxa  is  2  hrs.'  ride  over  a 
marshy  plain,  dorenca  is  now  reduced 
to  a  few  houses,  and  is  the  usual 
landing-plaoefiromZante.  The  fortress 
picturesquely  crowns  the  height  Here 
was  the  ancient  KyUene,  the  port  of 
SUiB.  GastelTomese  is  another  fortress 
of  Frank  construction,  very  oonspi- 
•ooous  in  this  part  of  Elis. 

From  Glaraiza  to  Ka^ddi  is  a  ride 
of  6  hrs.— 18  m.  At  this  spot  the  two 
.roads  to  Patras  join  (see  Bta  SO). 


ROUTE  33. 

KALABBTTA  TO  OOMNTBL 


Ealabryta  to —  Hi* 

Solos   6 

Phonia    1 

St.  George    10 

Gorinth    8 


From  Kalabryta  in  6  hrs.  by  a  wild 
mountain-track  under  Khelmos  to 

8do9  (Rte.  86).  Here  a  guide  should 
be  taken  to  the  FaUs  of  (he  Styx,  and 
the  traveller  should  return  to  Solos  to 
sleep.  From  Solos  it  is  one  short 
day's  journey,  by  8L  Barbara  and 
Zaruchla,  to 

Phonia  (Bte.  35).  From  Phonia 
the  road  ascends  to  the  summit  of  the 
rid^  of  Kyllene,  which  separates  the 
plains  or  valleys  of  Phonia  and  Stym- 
phalus.  It  then  descends  and  slarts 
the  lake  of  Stymphalus,  which  is  about 
4  m.  long  by  1}  broad  when  the  waters 
are  fuU.  but  in  summer  there  is 
usually  only  a  pond  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Katabothron.  The  city  of 
Stymphalus  was  of  no  great  import- 
ance m  antiquity.  Its  remains  are  to 
be  seen  near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
upon  a  rocky  promontorv  connected 
with  the  moontains  behind.  The 
circuit  of  the  walls,  with  their  towers, 
may  be  traced ;  and  also  the  foonda- 
tions  of  various  buildings.  The  plain 
and  lake  of  S^rmphalus  take  their 
modem  name  com  the  village  of 
Zaraka,  Hence  it  is  6  hrs.  in  a 
N.E.  direction  to  the  ruins  of  Sikyon 
(Bte.  87). 

Leaving;  Stymphalus  and  crossing 
another  ndge,  we  reach  at  the  end  of 
a  long  da^rs  journey  the  flourishing 
village  of 

8L  Qeor^  C^yios  T%^iot\  10  hrs, 
fitHn  Phonia.  Iliis  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  territory  of  PhUtu^ 
a  little  stale  which  played  an  inde- 
pendent part  in  Pel<^nnesian  history. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  are  situated  a 
short  hour  W.  of  the  village  of  8L 
Qeorge^  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount 
p 
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Tricarantm,  so  called  from  its  thiee 
Bummits,  or  heads.  The  remains  are 
of  considerable  extent,  but  present 
little  more  than  foundations.  On  the 
S.W.  slope  of  the  height  is  the  church 
of  Our  JLady  of  the  Bidge  (ri  Uwayla 
Paxt^t<raa),  which  gives  its  popular 
name  to  the  site.  There  are  ruins  of 
a  small  Hellenic  fortress  on  Mount 
TriearanuQL 

From  St.  G^rge  it  is  about  8  hrs. 
hy  Kemea  and  Cleon»  (Bte.  39)  to 

CorinOi  (Bte.  1). 


ROUTE  34. 

ANDRITZENA  TO  EALABRYTA. 

Ure.  Min. 

Andritzena  to  H.  Jannis      8  0 

H.  Jannis  to  Chora  ..     ..    4  30 

Chora  to  Velimaki,  about     5  0 

]  Velimaki  to  Tripotamo  ..2  0 

Tripotamo  to  Kalabryta       7  0 

By  the  help  of  a  country  guide  a 
shorter  route  may  be  found  to  the 
Alpheus  than  that  usually  taken 
through  Tzaka  and  H.  Jannis.  Tlie 
traveller  must  not  trust  to  his  Athens 
servant  alone,  unless  ho  be  well  versed 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  because  be 
may  mistake  the  passage  of  the  river, 
which  is  only  passable  at  certain  fords. 
After  crossing  the  Alpheus  the  rood 
fedls  into  that  leading  to  Olympia, 
and  follows  it  till  it  crosses  the  Loidon 
and  reaches  Belesi.  Thence  it  ascends 
the  1.  bank  of  the  ErymantkuM^  through 
beautiful  oak-woods,  which  cover  the 
high  banks  of  the  river,  forming  very 
picturesque  scenery.  Behind  are  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ladon  and  Alpheus,  rich  in  woods, 
while  over  them  are  seen  the  tops  of 
Mount  Lykieum.    The  oak-trees  are 


planted  at  proper  distances  to  allow 
the  full  growth  to  which  they  have 
attained,  and  form  a  grateful  shade ; 
while  the  path  is  not  blocked  up  by 
tangled  brushwood,  but  lies  among 
ferns  and  cypresses.  This  continues 
for  4  hrs.  or  more  to  the  village  of 
Chora,  The  road  thence  lies  over  the 
top  of  the  hills  to  Velimaki.  Thence 
we  ascend  some  high  hilk,  and  again 
obtain  a  view  of  the  vale  of  the 
Erymanthus.  On  the  opposite  side 
rises  the  mountain  of  O2ono0.  with 
rugged  banks  and  precipitous  sides. 
In  front  the  eye  lool^  down  upon  the 
jimction  of  two  streams  with  the  Ery- 
manthus, from  which  the  place  takes 
the  name  of  Tripotamo,  or  Three 
Bivera.  2  hrs.*  descent  brings  us  to 
the  spot  where  there  are  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Psop/tis:  the 
square  blocks  which  composed  tho 
walls  still  lie  scattered  about,  and  an 
angle  or  two  are  in  good  preservation. 
The  situation  is  exceedingly  grand, 
and  still  possesses  merits  for  which 
the  traveller  is  totally  unprepared ; 
for,  after  riding  many  an  hour  without 
any  one  to  spe^  to,  he  suddenly  finds 
himself  in  a  fertile  valley.  We  then 
quit  the  plain;  the  path  ascends  a 
very  steep  mountain,  whence  to  KaJar 
bryta  is  5  hrs.  or  more,  of  which 
nearly  one  is  occupied  in  ascending 
the  hill,  and  as  much  in  descending 
the  other  side.  The  village  of  Syrhani 
is  passed  on  the  rt.  The  scenery  is 
vei^  gpiand.  The  snowy  Khelmoe  rises 
above  Sj^rbani,  and  divides  the  waters 
of  the  N.  from  those  of  the  S.  In  all, 
from  Tripotamo  to  Kalabryta  is  about 
7  hrs. 

The  following  route  may  be  suj;- 
gested  as  a  variation  of,  or  addition  to, 
those  just  described 

Andritzena  to  H.  Jannis  (Henca), 
3  hrs.  Thence  by  Belesi  and  Miraka 
to  Olympia,  8  hrs.  From  Olympia 
turn  N.E.  by  Lala  (inhabited  before 
the  revolution  by  Mahommedans  of 
Albanian  race)  to  the  ruins  of  Psophis 
and  the  modem  Sopoto,  2  days' journey. 
Prom  Sopoto  by  the  ruins  of  Cleitor 
to  Sudena,  1  day.  Sudena  to  Megau- 
pelion  by  Kalabryta,  1  day.  In  all 
about  6  days. 


Peloponnesus.      Boute  36. — Pairca  to  TnpolUza. 
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ROUTE  35. 

PATBAS  TO  TAIFOLITZA. 

Hr8.M1iL 

PatiBS  to  Ealabryta  ..  11  0 
Kalabryta  to  Phonia  10  30 

Pbonia  to  Tripontza      ..    12  0 

The  road  crosses  a  stream  in  the 
plain  of  Patras,  leaving  Mount  Voidhia 
to  the  1.;  6^  hrs.  fiiom  Patras  is  a 
khan  to  the  rt.,  and  a  Paleo-hcutron 
which  has  been  suppoeed  to  be  Tritxay 
and  is  very  extensive.  The  road 
crosses  a  river,  which  falls  into  the 
Hea  at  Yostitza;  1^  hr.  farther  is  a 
fountain,  on  a  spot  formerly  notorious 
for  robbers.  Mount  Olonos  is  seen  to 
the  rt  Near  Kalabryta  is  a  cave  in 
the  hill,  the  roof  of  which  is  in  com- 
partments. There  is  also  near  it  an- 
other sepulchral  cave. 

Kalabryta  (kuXA  fip^a)  takes  its 
name  from  the  fine  sources  of  water  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  stands 
just  above  the  edge  of  the  plain,  on 
either  side  of  the  hed  of  a  wide  torrent, 
descending  directly  from  Mount  Chel- 
mos,  the  western  summit  of  which, 
generally  covered  with  snow,  is  seen 
over  the  back  of  the  town.  The  two 
catacombs  above  mentioned  are  the 
only  remains  of  antiquity  here.  The 
convent  of  MegaspeUon  is  only  2  hrs. 
distant  from  Kalabryta,  on  the  road  to 
Yostitza.  From  Kalabryta  to  the 
VaUey  of  the  Styx  is  4  hrs. ;  and  the 
8tyx  should  certainly  be  seen  from 
hence,  if  not  from  Phonia.  Kala- 
bryta is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ky- 
nxtha. 

From  Kalabryta  to  P}tonia,  is  10} 
hrft,  The  road  ascends  a  high  pass,  and 
descends  into  a  cold,  bleak  country. — 
2}  hrs.  from  Kalabryta  is  a  station  at 
the  top  of  a  high  pass,  whence  there 
ia  a  fine  view,  with  a  lake  to  the  rt, 


and  to  the  1.  Mount  Chelmos.  After  a 
long  descent  into  the  plain,  the  road 
enters  a  gorge,  and  descends  to  Kleitor 
on  the  plain  of  Kaixdnes, 

The  ruins  of  Kleitor  or  Clitorium 
are  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  Arcadia,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  which  Chelmos,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Aroanian  mountains,  and 
7726  ft.  above  the  sea,  rises  in  con- 
spicuous grandeur.  This  mountatit 
is  interspersed  with  sylvan  scenery, 
where  fine  masses  of  rock  peer  out 
amid  the  blended  foliage  of  the  pine, 
the  plane-tree,  the  ilex,  and  the  oak^ 
its  grand  outline  terminating  in  a 
pointed  summit  of  great  height.  Most 
of  the  walls  of  Kleitor  may  be  traced, 
though  little  of  them  remains  above 
ground.  They  inclose  an  irregular 
oblong  space,  and  were  fortified  with 
circular  towers.  .  The  style  of  con- 
struction is  nearly  equilateral,  which 
gives  them  an  appearance  of  great 
solidity;  their  general  thickness  is 
15  ft.  Here  are  remains  of  a  small 
Doric  temple  with  fluted  ante,  and 
columns  with  capitals  of  a  singular 
form.  About  20  min.  from  Kleitor  is 
a  village  called  MazL  The  road  passes 
on  to  Lykuria,  near  which  is  an  abun- 
dant spring,  the  outlet  of  the  subter- 
ranean waters  of  the  river  and  lake 
of  Phonia :  the  stream  is  the  Ladon^ 
which,  after  a  cirouitous  and  rapid 
course  through  Arcadia,  joins  the  Al- 
pheus.  A  very  ancient  canaL  ascribed 
m  legend  to  Hercules,  helped  to  carry 
off  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Pheneus 
through  this  valley,  and  some  traces 
of  it  remain. 

Lykuria,  a  straggling  village,  is  2} 
hrs.  from  Phonia.  Thence  tiie  road 
ascends  by  a  steep  path  to  the  top  of 
a  pass,  and  then,  by  a  steep  descent, 
leads  to  the  Katabothrony  or  Abyss, 
where  the  waters  of  the  lake  sink. 
We  now  proceed  along  the  beautiful 
shores  of  the  lidce.  Tbere^  are  some 
vestiges  of  walls  to  the  1.,  and  some 
bloclu,  seeming  to  indicate  a  former 
fortification  of  the  pass.  The  signs  of 
the  ancient  height  of  the  water,  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  are  observed 
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aoroes  the  lake,  in  a  Bort  of  yellow 
border  on  the  rocks. 

The  modem  Phonia  is  now  a  con- 
siderable town.  The  PAmaiM  of  history 
was  placed  upon  an  insulated  hill, 
south-east  of  tne  modem  towu,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
walls  are  visible.  The  rest  of  the  rains 
consist  of  scattered  blocks  and  con- 
fused heaps.  But  it  is  probable  that 
interesting  objects  might  oe  discovered 
by  excavations.  Pheneus  was  one  of 
tiie  most  ancient  cities  in  Greece. 
Hermes,  who  was  the  particular  object 
of  worship  here,  had  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  him,  and  was  honoured  with 
games  called  Hermaia, 

From  Phonia  to  Tripolitza ;  12  hrs. 
The  road  crosses  the  river  Aroanius, 
having  Mount  Ziria  (Kyllene)  to  the 
1.  Leaving  the  lake  of  Phonia,  we 
cross  a  level  plain;  1  hr.  afterwards 
is  a  very  romantic  and  confined  hollow, 
whence  the  road  ascends  to  a  sunmiit 
commanding  a  view  of  a  small  lake  to 
the  rt.  A  very  ragged  descent  through 
a  glen  succeeds;  soon  after  is  a  fine 
fountain  by  the  roadside ;  and  another 
path  turns  off  to  Stymphalugt  Zaraka, 
&o.  The  road  passes  another  fine 
source,  and  a  plain,  with  a  small  lake 
surrounded  by  mountains ;  and  leaving 
on  the  ri  some  vestira  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Kapkya,  reaches 

Kcdpaki,  This  is  a  small  village,  a 
little  above  which  are  the  foimdations 
of  a  !Doric  temple ;  15  min.  distant,  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  are  the  remains 
of  the  Acropolis  of  Orthomenos.  The 
city  extended  as  ftir  as  Kalpaki,  as 
proved  bv  the  walls.  The  Acropolis 
commands  a  fine  view.  Kalpaki  is  6 
hrs.  from  Phonia. 

The  road  proceeds  by  the  village  of 
Lebidi,  and  then,  by  a  high  pass,  to 
KapM,  Down  the  valley,  it  enters 
the  plain  of  Mantinea,  passing  a  Kator 
hothroHy  where  some  streams  fall  into 
an  abvss.  The  ruins  of  Mantinea  are 
passed  to  the  1. ;  the  road  continues 
thence  along  the  plain  to  Tripolitza, 
6  hrs.  from  Kalpaki,  making  in  all  12 
hrs.  from  Phonia. 

Tripolis,  or  TripoliUa  (see  Rte.  23). 


ROUTE  36. 

KABTTENA  BY  DIHITZANA  TO  KALA- 
BBTTA  A2n>  THE  Sm. 

Karytena  to —  Hn. 

Dimitzana  6 

Toporista  10 

Kalabryta  8 

After  leaving  Karytena,  the  path 
follows  up  the  rt.  bank  of  the  valley  of 
the  Orontynitity  which  falls  into  the 
Alpkem  below  Karytena.  The  scenery 
is  very  fine,  with  views  of  the  old 
castle  on  its  peak,  and  further  on,  of 
the  wooded  folds  of  LyhssuSy  and  the 
^  meeting  of  the  waters  **  at  the  end  of 
the  valley.  The  path  runs  mostly 
high  above  the  stream. 

After  1}  hr.  we  are  opposite  AtMolo 
(fiortyt)  on  the  1.  bank,  with  a  ch. 
and  monastery  on  a  platform  of  rock, 
half-covered  with  the  hanging  green 
of  the  hill-side.  This  is  a  beautiftd 
spot.  Further  on  the  ravine  increases 
in  grandeur,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  in  the  whole  Peloponnesus, 
with  its  combination  of  rocJc,  water, 
and  foliage.  Dimitzana,  high  on  its 
hill,  ends  the  view. 

Vimitzana,  6  hrs.,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  TeuthtB,  was  a  flourishing 
place  before  the  revolution,  and  has 
now  recovered  the  ravages  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha's  army,  which  laid  waste  these 
beautiful  valleys  with  fixe  and  sword. 

Hence  the  path  strikes  N.  from  the 
valley  of  the  ChityniuBj  over  a  bare 
upland  country,  with  low,  fir-crowned 
hills,  and  passes  between  the  villaj^es 
of  tianqada  and  KaUenniko,  after 
which  it  crosses  a  branch  of  the 
Ladon,  flowing  in  a  wooded  ravine. 

TopoHda  (10  hrs.),  is  a  wretched 
village,  where,  however,  the  traveller 
virill  have  to  sleep. 


Peloponnesus. 
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1}  hr.  from  Toporista,  the  path 
croflseB  the  Ladon  by  a  bridge,  Dear 
which  there  is  a  khan.   The  Ladon 
flows  in  a  full  strong  stream,  fringed 
with  willows,  through  the  plain  of 
PhtUa.    Afterwards,  the  road  leads 
over  the  plain  of  Cleiior  to  Mcixi ;  and 
thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Aroaniut, 
very  dreary  and  savage,  under  Mount 
KhdmMy  to  Sudhera,  with  its  little 
upland  lake  and  plain,  marked  by  the 
^vel  tracks  of  the  torrents  from 
KhehnoB.   Thence  it  is  1}  hr.  to 
Kahbryta  (Rte.  85). 
The  Styx  should  be  visited  from 
Kalabryta,  on  the  way  io  Fhonia,  or 
else  viae  vertd,  on  the  way  from  Phonia 
to  Kalabryta  or  Megaspelion.  The 
distance  is  6  hrs.  from  either  Kala- 
bryta or  the  Convent,  so  the  excursion 
might  possibly  be  made  in  one  long 
day,  returning  at  night.   From  Kala- 
bryta there  is  a  rugeed  path  over 
Mount  Khelmos  (hardly  passable  in 
winter  fh>m  the  depth  of  the  snow 
upon  it,  which  reaches  in  4  hrs.  Solos^ 
passing  at  2  m.  from  that  village  the 
FaUg  of  the  Styx.  Solos  is  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  NonacHs,  and 
the  river  which  flows  past  it  and  falls 
into  the  Corinthian  Gulf  at  Akrata  is 
the  Crathig.   The  Styx  is  the  torrent 
which,  coming  down  from  Khelmos, 
joins  the  Crathis  just  below  Solos. 
The  mountains  around  exhibit  a  sub- 
lime but  barren  and  gloomy  scene. 
The  Styx  descends  rapidly  through  a 
deep  and  rocky  glen,  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  which  the  eastern  part  of 
the  great  summit  of  Khelmos  termi- 
nates in  a  huge  precipice.  Two  slender 
cascades  fall  perpendicularly  over  the 
precipice,  and  after  winding  for  some 
distance  among  a  labyrinth  of  rocks, 
the  waters  unite  to  form  the  Styx. 
This  waterfall  is  the  KartifiSfuvoy 
"Srvyhs  or  doton-dUttlling  water 

of  Styx^  the  irvyhs  t^Saros  ahrh,  ^U$pay 
or  lofty  torrentt  of  Styz^  which  Homer 
has  by  these  epithets  described  more 
correctly  than  any  subsequent  author. 
Pansanias  also  had  a  correct  idea  of 
the  place ;  and  Hesiod  (Theog.  v.)  in 
the  midst  of  his  poetical  allusions  to 
Styx,  whom  he  personifies  as  an  in- 
fenial  4eit7,  \m  given  an  aocurate 


notion  of  the  reality  in  describing  the 
water  upon  which  the  oath  of  the  gods 
was  taken.  The  reputed  poisonous 
quality  of  the  Stygian  water,  and  the 
other  fables  told  of  it  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  arose  naturally  from  its  g:loomy 
position,  and  from  the  veneration  in 
which  it  had  been  so  long  held.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  some  of  the  peasants 
of  the  neighbourhood  preserve  the  old 
notion  that  the  water  of  the  Styx  is 
unwholesome,  and  call  the  cascade  the 
Black  Water— (jiavpoy4po). 


ROUTE  37. 

PATRA8  TO  CORIMTH,  BT  VOflTmA, 
MEGA8PEU0ir»  AND  8IKT0N. 

Hrs. 


Patras  to  Vostitza   8 

Megaspelion    7 

Ausiti    .*> 

Kamari    5^ 

Basilika  (Sikyon)   4 

Corinth    3 


Vo8tiiza  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
^giam  (Rte.  1). 

From  Vostitza  to  Megaspelion  the 
distance  is  about  20  m.,  and  occupies 
7  hrs.  For  2  hrs.  the  road  lies  through 
the  maritime  plain  of  Achaia,  f  m.  in 
breadth  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  crosses  a  rapid 
river,  which  is,  however,  sometimes 
only  the  bed  of  a  torrent ;  this  is  the 
SdinvB :  it  afterwards  passes  across 
the  BaraietUf  now  called  the  river  of 
Kalabryta. 

The  city  of  Heltke,  which  once  stood 
on  the  rt  of  this  road,  was  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake  in  b.c.  378 ;  it 
contained  a  fine  temple  of  Neptune, 
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whenoe  that  god  wad  snrnamed  Heli- 
ooniades. 

At  2  hrs.  from  Vostitza  the  road  for 
some  time  follows  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
and  then  turns  to  the  rt  among  the 
mountains.  It  now  becomes  very  pic- 
turesque, passing  under  the  perpendi- 
cular rocks  of  Bura,  which  project  over 
the  road.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Bura  are  on  a  high  rook  near 
the  projecting  cliff  just  mentioned. 
The  Cave  of  Hercules  Buraitxu  is  on 
the  K.  side  of  the  rook ;  it  is  accessible 
by  climbing  among  the  bushes.  Before 
the  cave  is  a  terrace,  and  holes  in  the 
walls  for  beams  indicate  a  former 
portico  in  iront  The  cavern  has  been 
enlarged  by  art,  and  a  number  of 
niches  for  votive  offerings  attest  its 
ancient  sanctity.  Half  an  hour's  ride 
from  the  Bura  another  summit  com- 
mands a  magnificent  prospect  An- 
other half  hour's  riae  brin^  the 
traveller  to  a  height  whenoe  there  is 
a  still  finer  prospect  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  with  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Pindus  beyond.  On  the  side  of  Achaia 
the  country  is  equally  picturesque. 
The  traveller  ^en  descends  a  ridge  of 
the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  reaches 
a  hamlet  in  a  valley,  whence  the 
Convent  is  approacheid  by  a  zigzag 
ascent  from  a  bridge  across  the  Kala- 
bryta  river.  To  the  S.  a  green  Swiss- 
like valley  winds  away  towards  the 
town  of  Kalabryta,  2  hrs.  from  the 
Convent,  but  not  visible  from  it. 
(Rte.  35). 

The  Contfent  of  Meg<upelion  (cor- 
rectly Megcupeiason  MeYcunrfi)<aioii),  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  monks, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  monastic  foun- 
dations in  Greece,  but  it  has  been 
several  times  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  front  part  of  the  present  building, 
except  a  small  part  at  the  N.  end, 
dates  only  from  the  close  of  the  18th 
centy.  It  is  a  vast  wall,  12  ft  thick, 
built  in  the  face  of  an  immense  cavern, 
which,  towards  the  middle,  extends 
90  ft.  within  the  precipitous  front  of 
the  mountain,  but  diminishes  in  depth 
from  that  point,  both  laterally  and 
vertically.  The  average  height  of  the 
wall  is  65  ft ;  that  of  the  precipice, 


from  its  summit  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cavern,  or  ground  floor  of  the  Convent 
300  ft ;  the  length  of  the  waU  in  firont 
is  180  ft.   Within  the  cavern  are  a 
ch.,  numerous  oratories  (irpo<r«vxaQ, 
store-houses,  kitchens,  and  a  great 
cellar,  cool  even  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
and  containing  a  large  stock  of  wine. 
There  are  also  numerous  cells  for 
monks  and  servants.    The  massive 
wall  forming  the  front  of  the  convent 
is  surmounted  by  a  row  of  odd-looking 
structures  like  Swiss  cottages  cut  in 
half  and  stuck  upon  it,  which  have 
given  a  quaint  but  picturesque  cha- 
racter to  tlie  place.   They  seem  like 
huge  swallows'  nests  stuck  upon  the 
cliffs.  The  abbot  has  a  small  chamber 
and  kiosk  at  the  S.  end.   The  roof  of 
the  building,  being  sheltered  by  the 
uppr  part  of  the  cavern,  is  formed 
only  of  deal  plank.   The  slope  of  the 
hill  below  the  convent  is  divided,  as 
far  down  as  the  river-side,  into  terraces 
of  gardens,  bordered  by  firs  and  other 
trees.  The  bare  precipices  at  the  bock, 
crowned  with  pine  forests,  complete 
this  striking  scene.  But  the  monastery 
itself  is  more  curious  than  picturesque. 
The  most  valuable  possessions  of  Me- 
gaspelion  are  in  the  plain  of  Elis ; 
and  when  land  in  Greece  shall  have 
acquired  its  proper  value,  this  monastic 
institution  will  be  one  of  the  richest 
in  Europe.  There  are  from  250  to  300 
caloyers  or  monks  belonging  to  it,  but 
it  never  happens  that  they  are  all 
present,  as  a  certain  number  reside  in 
the  villages,  or  are  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  numerous  Metokhia,  or 
farmsj  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
The  ch.  lias  a  mosaic  pavement,  in 
which  appears  the  imperial  eagle,  in 
honour  of  the  Greek  emperors,  by 
whom  it  was  so  richly  endowed.  Its 
ornaments  are  rich  and  showy.  Capo- 
distria  presented  to  the  ch.  a  picture 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  wiuch  is 
probably  the  best  in  Greece.  The 
subject  is,    Tlie  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
and  the  Apostles  tdeeping."   The  ch. 
possesses  likewise  one  of  the  miraculous 
pictures  of  the  Panaghiii,  or  Virgin, 
said  by  the  monks  to  be  the  work  of 
St  Luke;  this  tradition  is  generally 
believed  by  the  Eastern  Christian.s, 
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"who  hold  it  in  high  repute,  and  make 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrine.  The  image 
IB  said  to  have  repeatedly  spoken 
during  the  Greek  war,  to  have  en- 
couraged the  Greeks  to  victory,  and 
to  have  shed  tears  on  the  occasion  of  a 
defeat. 

Megaspelion  owes  its  foundation  or 
completion  to  the  Greek  emperors, 
John  Gantacuzene,  and  Andronicus 
and  Gonstantine  Palseologus. 

Within  the  convent  were  formed 
some  of  the  first  designs  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Greece;  and  Geimanos,  the 
patriot  Archbishop  of  Patras,  pro- 
ceeded hence  to  Kalabryia,  near  which 
he  raised  the  standard  of  the  Cross, 
April  6, 1821.  The  Turks,  conceiving 
this  convent  to  be  impregnable,  made 
no  attempt  to  dispossess  the  monks 
during  the  early  part  of  the  contest, 
and  it  continued  to  afford  a  safe  re- 
treat till  1826,  when  Ibrahim  Pasha 
besieged  it  with  a  powerful  army.  The 
monks  raised  batteries,  planted  cannon, 
and  fortified  the  front  of  the  building, 
on  which  side  it  is  alone  accessible, 
with  admirable  skill  and  promptitude. 
They  called  in  a  band  of  bravo  Pali- 
kars  to  their  aid,  and  set  Ibrahim 
Pasha  at  defiance.  Bepulsed  in  front, 
the  Arabs  ascended  the  summit  of 
the  overhanging  mountain,  and  roUed 
down  large  masses  of  rock  and  trunks 
of  trees  from  above,  hoping  thus  to 
destroy  the  convent  and  the  monks, 
but  the  rocks  fell  beyond  the  walls, 
without  occasioning  any  injury.  Thus 
the  Pasha,  having  failed  in  all  his 
attempts  to  reduce  it,  waa  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege,  with  the  loss  of  several 
hundreds  of  his  troops,  while  that  of 
the  defenders  was  very  trifling. 

This  religious  community  forms  a 
small  republic,  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  imder  chiefs  annually  elected. 
In  other  words  this  is  an  Idiorhythmic 
convent,  that  is,  it  is  not  governed, 
like  the  Cenobia,  by  a  single  abbot 
chosen  for  life,  but  by  Wardens  (*Eir»- 
rpowoi)  annually  elected.  During  the 
TurkiBh  dominion  the  monks  pur- 
chased, at  considerable  expense,  the 
free  exercise  of  their  own  privileges, 
amongst  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  exclusion  of  Turkish  visitors. 


Travellers  arriving  at  the  convent 
are  hospitably  entertained  as  long  as 
they  choose  to  remain.  Formerly  no 
remuneration  was  demanded,  but  the 
monks  expected  travellers  to  put  a 
donation  mto  the  poor-box  breath 
the  picture  of  the  Panaghia,  and  some- 
thing was  usually  given  to  the  servants. 
The  monks  also  sold  a  history  of  the 
convent,  of  which  copies  were  taken 
by  persons  who  wished  to  acknowledge 
their  hospitality;  but  since  the  increase 
of  travelling  a  handsome  remuneration 
is  expected.  A  dollar  or  two  should 
be  given  to  the  attendants  immediately 
attached  to  the  traveller.  The  gates 
are  shut  at  sunset,  so  that  persons 
arriving  after  that  time  have  to  sleep 
in  an  outhouse. 

No  armed  person  is  ever  admitted 
within  the  convent;  therefore  travellers 
carrying  fire-arms  must  deliver  them 
up  at  the  gate.  The  arms  are  restored 
to  them  on  their  departure.  There 
is  a  small  hook-closet  in  the  convent, 
without  books  of  great  value  or  cu- 
riosity. 

King  Otho  and  Queen  Amelia  visited 
this  monastery  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. Women  are  not  excluded  here, 
as  on  Mount  Athos.  (For  a  description 
of  Greek  Convents  see  Genebal  In- 

TBODUCJTION,  OT.) 

The  Valley  of  the  Styx  is  4  hrs. 
from  Megaspelion,  and  may  be  made 
the  object  of  a  day's  excursion  from 
the  convent  (Rte.  36). 

From  Megaspelion  to  Corinth  is  50 
m.,  and  occupies  2  days.  In  order  to 
regain  the  shores  of  the  gulf  the  tra- 
veller has  the  choice  of  two  routes, 
besides  the  one  he  followed  in  going 
to  the  convent.  One  of  these  routes  is 
by  a  Metdkhi  of  Megaspelion,  passing 
near  the  cave  of  Hercules  Buraicus, 
which  this  would  be  a  eood  oppor- 
tunity t)f  visiting.  The  shorter  route 
is  by  following  the  course  of  the  river 
of  Kalabryta,  through  a  beautiful 
ravine,  to  the  sea;  the  rocks  on  each 
side  are  generally  perpendicular,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  projection,  they 
are  fringed  with  trees  and  verdure. 
The  road  then  turns  to  the  rt.  along 
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the  ooasL  close  to  the  foot  of  a  chain 
of  hills. 

The  Khan  of  Aaraia^  5  his.'  ride 
from  MeaoMpeUon^  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  tne  rapid  river  CraikU,  This 
is  the  site  of  the  anoient  JEgm,  From 
Acrata  to  Kamari  is  5|  hrs.  The 
route  was  formerly  across  a  long  bridge 
over  the  Crathis,  but  it  is  now  neoes- 
«ary  to  ford  the  river,  the  bridge 
having  been  partly  earned  away.  After 
proceeding  for  IJ  hr.,  the  traveller 
crosses  another  stream.  On  the  shore 
at  this  spot  are  some  doubtful  remains 
of  antiquity.  Half  an  hour  farther 
are  a  nvulet  and  some  ruins;  to  the 
rt.  is  the  woody  hill  on  which  stood 
Maira ;  to  the  1.  is  the  port,  or  NawUe 
Mgirm^  choked  with  sand. 

The  route  continues  along  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  under  the  same 
chain  of  hills,  which  are  frequently 
clothed  with  wood,  and  passing  several 
mountain  torrents,  the  traveller  at 
length  arrives  at  Kamart^  a  village  on 
the  boast,  probably  so  called  from  the 
arches  of  an  old  aqueduct.  A  little 
farther  on  the  road  to  Gorinth  is  a 
khan.  On  the  high  peak  above  Kamari 
is  a  ch.,  with  some  remains,  and  tbere 
are  also  some  traces  of  antiquity  near 
the  Khan  of  Kamari,  in  a  plam  between 
the  hills  and  the  coast.  These  are 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  PeOene. 

BanUkd,  3  to  4  hrs.,  is  a  rapidly 
improving  village,  situated  on  the 
angle  of  a  little  roclnr  ascent,  along 
which  ran  the  walls  of  Sikwm,  This 
city  was  built  in  a  triangukr  form  on 
a  high  flat,  overlooking  the  plain, 
about  1  hr.  from  the  sea,  near  a  great 
tumulus  on  the  shore.  The  citadel 
was  on  the  highest  angle  of  Sikyon. 
On  the  road  thither  is  a  Roman  bo-ick 
ruin,  near  which  is  a  large  but  im- 
perfect theatre,  of  which  one  range  of 
seats,  one  vomitorium,  and  the  form 
of  the  cavea,  are  all  that  can  be  made 
out.  The  remains  of  the  Stadium  are 
in  good  preservation.  It  was  of  con- 
siderable extent,  partly  cut  out  of  the 
rock^nd  partly  artificial. 

Sikyon  was  a  laj^  city,  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  kingdoms  of  Europe. 


The  situation  was  magnificent  and 
secure,  without  being  inconveniently 
lofty.  The  view  ftom  the  theatre  is 
beautiful.  The  foundation  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  those  of  the  t^ple  of 
Baccnus,  the  remains  of  some  other 
temples,  extensive  foundations  of  Hel- 
lenic edifices,  the  pavement  of  the 
road,  and  the  lines  of  the  streets,'  ma^ 
all  be  traced  upon  the  level  of  this 
tabular  hill.  It  is  melancholv  to  read 
on  this  now  desolate  spot  the  cata- 
logue which  Pausanias  has  left  of  the 
many  temples,  statues,  and  pictures, 
which  once  adorned  it.  From  msilik^ 
to  Gorinth  is  3  hrs.  The  road  de- 
scending into  the  plain  crosses  the 
Asopus,  and  continues  through  groves 
of  olives  and  vineyards. 

CoTwOi, — ^For  a  description  of  Go- 
rinth, with  the  Acro-Gorinth,  the 
Isthmus,  &C.,  see  Bte.  1. 


ROUTE  38. 

NAUFLU  TO   FATRAS,   BT  UAimNSA, 
VBONIA,  AND  VOffTITZA. 

Kauplia  (by  Tiryns  and  Mykenie) 
to—  Hre. 

Argos       ..   5 

Tzipiina  9 

Phonia   12 

Solos  7 

Megaspelion   6 

Vostitza  7 

Patras   8 

This  route,  occupying  about  a  week, 
will  show  the  traveller  some  of  the 
finest  scenery,  and  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  (the  Styx  and  the 
Gonvent  of  Megaspelion)  in  the  whol^ 
Peloponnesus, 
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NaupUa  by  Tirynt  and  Mykenm  to 
AraoB,  see  Bte.  23. 

pTom  ArgoB  we  prooeed  into  Arcadia 
by  the  roiS  anciently  called  Prima, 
It  follows  the  course  of  the  Gharadrua 
(now  the  Xericiy  or  Dry  Biver)  and 
afterwards  ascends  Mount  Artemisium 
(Malerds).  From  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  there  is  a  very  interesting  view 
over  the  upland  plains  of  Aroadia, 
separated  by  t^bie  branches  of  yarious 
mountain  ranges.  Hence  we  descend 
to 

Tsipidna  (9  hrs.),  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage, Duilt  on  rising  ground,  near  the 
E.  edge  of  the  valley  of  Mantinea. 

Hence  our  route  passes  the  ruins  of 
Mantinea  (Bte.  28),  and  then  turning 
N.  crosses  several  ridges  with  inter- 
vening valleys.  The  scenery  recalls 
all  the  associations  connected  with  the 
rivers  of  Ait»dia.  There  is  a  beauti- 
ful view  over  the  Lake  and  plain  of 
Phonia  from  the  rid^  at  their  S. 
extremity.  From  this  point  the  path 
descends  through  a  striking  gorge, 
adorned  with  fine  forest-trees.  It  then 
winds  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake,  among  groves  of  sweet-scented 
shrubs.  Near  the  N.  end  of  the  lake, 
the  size  of  which  varies  considerably 
in  different  seasons,  is  the  town  of 

PAonta,  12  hrs.   Bte.  35. 

AVe  ascend  from  the  lake  through  a 
fine  ravine.  From  the  summit  there 
are  grand  views  on  all  sides.  To  the 
1.  are  ^e  snows,  pines,  and  crags  of 
Khdmos,  the  Aroanian  range.  Thence 
we  descend  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent  to 
the  pretty  village  of  Zaruchla.  Then 
comes  a  most  pictturesque  ride  through 
the  glen  of  Klahmes  to 

8olo9.  7  hrs.  A  straggling  village 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  No- 
ficunM,  among  groves  of  chestnut  and 
walnut  trees.  2  m.  from  Solos  the 
Styx  trickles  over  an  inaccessible  cliff, 
from  the  grand  and  lofty  Khelmos 
(Bte.  35). 

The  road  to  Megaspelion  climbs  up 
the  steep  and  rugged  Mount  Olenoe, 
having  Khdmo9,  a  mass  of  rock  and 
snow,  on  the  1.   From  the  smnmit  of 


the  ridge  we  descend  into  a  bleak  and 
wild  country,  interspersed  with  glades 
of  fir-trees.  Farther  on,  the  Gulf  of 
Corintti  opens  on  the  rt.,  and  the  Swiss- 
looking  valley  of  Kalabryta  on  the  1. 
On  turning  the  comer  of  a  rock  we 
discover  at  length  the 

Convent  ofMegaipelion ;  6  hrs.  (Bte. 
37). 

From  the  convent  to  Yostitza  is 
about  7  hrs.  (Bte.  1). 

The  road  from  Yostitza  to  Fatras 
lies  for  the  most  part  along  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  noble  views  of  its 
norUiem  shore. 

Patraa,  8  hrs.  (Bte.  1). 


BOUTE  39. 

HAtJFLTA  TO  OOBINTH,  BT  ICTKSNiE, 
NBMEA,  AND  OLBONJE. 

Hw.  Min. 

Nauplia  to  Mykenie  . .    . .    3  0 

Nemea    2  30 

Cleonae    1  15 

Corinth   2  ^0 

There  are  3  routes  from  Nauplia 
and  Argos  to  Corinth. 

'ITie  most  circuitous,  which  is  the 
most  level,  issues  from  the  Argolio 
plain,  at  its  N.W.  angle,  passes  over 
some  low  hills,  then  turns  to  the  rt., 
and  arrives  at  Nemea ;  thence,  bearing 
to  the  N.E.  it  leaves  Cleonm  on  the 
rt.,  and  reaches  Corinth  after  traversing 
about  33  m. 

The  other  two  roads  are  to  the  E. 
of  the  first ;  that  nearest  to  it  follow- 
ing, after  its  exit  from  the  plain,  two 
narrow  defiles,  which  were  of  old 
known  by  the  name  of  Tretut  (<5  rpe- 
TOf),  or  perforated  road  (from  the 
caverns  fabled  to  be  haunted  by  the 
Nemean  lion),  and  which  are  now 
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called  Dervenakia ;  the  other,  to  the 
E.  of  this,  is  a  footpath  skirting  the 
rugged  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Mykencc, 
and  was  termed  of  old  the  CorUopo- 
reia,  or  staflf  road.  These  two  latter 
routes  were  in  1822  the  scene  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  army  which 
had  incautiously  advanced  into  the 
plain  of  Argos  without  supplies.  They 
are  the  Khyber  Pass  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. All  the  neighbouring  towns 
were  long  afterwards  a  mart  for  the 
rich  clothes  and  arms  of  the  Turks, 
and  for  many  subsequent  years  the 
ravines  were  strewed  with  ihe  skele- 
tons of  men,  horses,  and  camels. 

The  most  interesting  route  for  the 
traveller  to  follow  is  the  second  of 
those  described  above;  viz.,  by  My- 
kenffi,  through  the  Tretus  pass  to 
Nemea;  and  thence  by  Oleonffi  to 
Corinth. 

From  Nauplia  it  is  3  hrs.  to  MyhensB 
(Rte.  23). 

From  MykensB  to  Nemea  it  is  about 
2  hrs.  20  min.  by  the  Tretua  road. 

As  he  descends  into  the  plain  from 
Mykense,  the  traveller  will  observe 
that  the  rocks  in  this  part,  as  in  other 
districts  of  Qreeoe,  frequently  assume 
the  appearance  of  rude  ancient  ma- 
sonry, like  the  ruins  which  he  has 
just  left.  Quitting  the  Argolic  plain, 
the  road  enters  the  defile  called  of  old 
TrettUy  or  perfardted  road,  and  con- 
tinues partly  along  the  bed  of  the 
torrent.  This  pass  was  the  chief  scene 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  army 
in  1822,  as  stated  abov,e.  The  road 
emerges  on  the  valley  of  Nemea. 

Nemea,  Near  Nemea,  to  the  rt.,  are 
many  caves  in  the  rocks,  the  haunts 
of  the  Nemean  Lion  of  fable: — 

"  There  is  a  temple  in  rains  stands, 
Fashion'd  by  long-forgotten  hands ; 
Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone, 
Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown  I 
Out  upon  Time  I  it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before ! 

,  Ont  upon  Time  I  who  for  ever  will  leave 
Bat  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which 

I        must  be ; 
What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see; 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 
FragEhents  of  stone^  rear'4  by  creatures  of 
9^1" 


Of  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  patron  god  of  Nemea,  three  pillars 
only  are  now  standing ;  but  a  portion 
of  the  oeUa,  several  prostrate  columns 
almost  entire,  and  frajgments  of  the 
entablature  still  remain.  The  form 
and  decorations  are  Doric,  with  nearly 
Ionic  proportions.  It  is  owing  pro- 
bably to  tne  coarseness  of  the  material 
that  these  ruins,  like  those  of  Pmstum, 
have  been  left  in  their  place.  The 
breadth  of  the  temple  was  65  ft.,  and 
the  length  more  than  double.  The 
walls  of  the  cella,  pronaos,  and  porticus 
are  together  105  ft.  2  in.  in  length: 
width  30  ft  7  in.  Two  of  the  columns 
now  standing  belonged  to  the  Pronaos, 
and  were  placed  as  usual  between 
antffi  :  they  are  4  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  still  support  their 
architrave.  The  third  column,  which 
belonged  to  the  outer  range,  is  5  ft. 
3  in.  in  diameter  at  the  haae,  and 
about  34  ft.  high,  including  a  capital 
of  2  ft.  Its  (Sstance  from  the  corre- 
sponding columSi  of  the  pronaos  is  18 
ft.  The  total  height  of  the  three 
members  of  the  entablature  was  8  ft. 
2  in.  The  general  intercolumniation 
of  the  peristyle  was  7  ft. ;  at  the 
angles,  5  ft.  10  in.  The  entablature 
,was  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  height 
of  the  column.  The  lowness  of  the 
extant  architrave,  and  the  smallness 
and  narrowness  of  the  capitals,  give 
the  impression  that  the  building  was 
inelegant,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to 
form  this  conclusion  from  a  mere  frag- 
ment. 

At  a  small  distance  S.  of  the  temple 
are  other  remains  of  the  Doric  order. 
Traces  of  the  Nemean  theatre  are  to 
be  found  at  the  foot  of  a  hiU  not  far 
distant.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  considerable  height,  and 
the  waters  collected  here  run  into  the 
Corinthian  Gulf. 

Like  Olympia,  Nemea  was  a  sanc- 
tuary and  not  a  town.  The  place  set 
apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  Nemean 
games  was  a  level  valley  stretching 
from  N.  to  S.,  nearly  3  m.  in  length, 
and  1  in  breadth ;  but  it  had  not,  liko 
Olympia,  an  Alpheus  to  adorn  it,  and 
was  watered  only  by  several  riUs  which 
flow  down  from  the  mountains  that 
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encircle  it,  the  chief  of  which,  that  on 
the  N.E.,  is  Fuka,  the  ancient  Apetas, 
with  a  flat  summit,  nearly  3000  ft. 
high. 

Nemea  is  1  hr.  15  min.  from  the 
site  of 

Cleonm,  The  only  remains  here  are 
some  Hellenic  fragments  round  a  small 
height,  on  which  are  the  foundation 
walls  of  several  terraces.  Cleonse  was 
a  small  town  connected  by  alliance 
with  Argos.   It  derived  its  only  im- 


portance from  the  Nemean  games 
being  celebrated  in  its  territory,  in 
front  of  the  Sanctuaiy  of  Nemea,  be- 
tween CleonsB  and  PhUus. 

Cleonfld  to  CorirUh  is  2}  hrs.  The 
road  lies  sometimes  in  the  bed  of  a 
torrent,  then  crosses  a  bridge  and 
ravine,  and  ascends  by  a  steep  path  to 
two  tumuli.  It  then  descends  to  an- 
other deep  ravine,  and  enters  the  plain 
of  Corinth,  across  which  it  continues  to 
the  town  (Rie,  1). 
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THB  OBEEK  ISLAHSS. 

INTBODUCTORY  INFORMATION. 

'         1.  Oeographiedl  PogUion,  Ac,—%  Steamen,  AeeommodaHon  for 

TraveHertj  &o, 

1.  Geogbafhioal  PosmoN,  &c 

The  iBgean  Sea,  oftlled  by  the  Italians  th6  ArtMpetoffo  (probably  firom  Aiyatoy 
ir4\ayos\  and  by  the  Turks  the  White  Sea  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  BJadQ 
Sea)  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  on  the  W.  by  Greece, 
and  on  the  East  by  Asia  Minor.  Ancient  writers  have  divided  it  into  the 
Thracian,  the  Myrtoan^  the  learian,  and  the  Cretan  seas ;  but  the  name  is 
usually  applied  to  the  whole  expanse  of  water  as  far  8.  as  the  islands  of  Crete 
and  Rhodes.  The  derivation  is  probably  from  alyisya  eqwdl;  but  other 
etymologies  have  been  given.  The  navigation  of  the  iBgean  has  been  dangerous 
and  intricate  in  all  ages,  on  account  of  its  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  which 
occasion  eddies  and  a  rough  sea,  and  also  on  account  of  the  Etesian  or  northerly 
winds,  which  blow  with  great  fury,  especially  about  the  equinoxes.  The 
ancient  poets  frequently  allude  to  these  storms. 

The  appearance  of  most  of  the  iBgean  islands,  on  approaching  them,  is 
similar,  instead  of  the  rich  verdure  and  fragrant  groves  of  Corfu  and  Zante, 
they  generally  present  rude  difis  and  accUvitles,  scarcely  varied  by  a  single 
tree,  and  whose  loneliness  is  seldom  enlivened  by  a  human  habitation.  The 
currents  of  the  tideless  sea,**  says  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant,  "  glide  wavelessly  around 
their  shores,  and  the  rays  of  the  unclouded  sun  beam  fiercely  down  on  their 
unsheltered  hills,  *  dimmed  with  a  haze  of  light' "  On  limding,  however, 
every  islet  presents  a  different  aspect;  and  every  secluded  hamlet  a  new 
picture  of  life,  of  manners,  of  costume,  and  sometimes  of  dialect  ^  The  soil  of 
one  is  rich,  luxuriant,  and  verdant ;  that  of  a  second,  only  a  few  miles  distant, 
is  dry,  scorched,  and  volcanic ;  the  harbour  of  another  is  filled  with  the  little 
trading  craft  of  all  the  surrounding  ports :  its  quays  rife  with  the  hum  and 
hurry  of  commerce,  and  its  coffee- houses  crowded  with  the  varied  inhabitants 
of  a  hundred  trading-marts ;  whilst  a  fourth,  of  equal  capacities,  and  barely 
an  hour's  sail  beyond  it,  will  be  as  quiet  and  noiseless  as  a  city  of  the  plague ; 
its  shores  unvisited,  its  streets  untrodden,  and  its  fields  untilled.  But  such  is 
the  result  of  that  tenacity  to  ancient  usages,  and  that  predilection  for  the  pur- 
suits, the  habits,  and  the  tastes  of  their  forefathers,  which  vindicates  the 
title  of  the  unchanging  East,  From  age  to  age  the  natives  of  these  secluded 
spots  have  continued  to  preserve  those  customs  and  those  manners  whose 
antiquity  is  now  their  greatest  charm,  and  which  long  association  has 
rendered  it  almost  sacrilegious  to  alter  or  abandon." 

The  islmds  of  the  ^gean  are  divided  into  two  principal  groups  : — 1.  The 
Cydades,  so  named  from  their  encircling  the  holy  sanctuary  of  Deles  ;  and 
2.  The  Sporades,  which  derive  their  name  from  l)ein^,  as  it  were,  toim  in  a 
wavy  line  off  the  coasts  of  Macedonia.  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Cydades 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  tne  Sporades,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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groop  lying  off  the  northern  extremity  of  Enbosa,  are  still  under  the  dominion 
of  IMrkey,  thongh  the  Ottomans  have  rarely  settled  in  them ;  and  they  have 
been  almost  invariably  treated  with  less  oppression  than  the  continental 
provinoes  of  the  Sultan. 


Tlw  Isles  of  Greeoe,  th«  Isles  of  Gneoe  1 
Wliere  barnlsg  Sappho  loved  sod  8aiig» 

Where  grew  tbe  the  arts  of  wsr  and  pesoer- 
Where  Deles  rose,  and  Fbcebus  sprung  I 

Eternal  scmuaer  gilds  them  yet, 

Bat  aU,  exoept  their  son.  Is  set 

The  Sdaa  and  the  Teian  mnse^* 

The  hero's  ham  the  lover's  lute, 
Haveftmnd  the  fkme  your  shores  reftase; 

Tlwlr  plaoe  of  Mrth  alone  Is  mute 
To  soonds  whldi  echo  flirther  west 
Than  your  sires'  '*  Isboids  of  the  Blest" 
The  BKmntshis  look  on  Marathon— 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
i  nrosing  there  an  hour  alone, 
dream'd  that  Greece  mifdit  stni  be  ; 
on  the  PersIadiS  grave, 


I 

For, 


k  myself  a  slave. 


A  Uog  sate  on  the  rodor  br< 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  In  nations all  were  his ! 
He  oonnted  them  at  break  of  day— 
And  when  the  son  set,  where  were  they  ? 

And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thoo, 
Mv  ooontry  f  On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  Is  toneless  now— 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  I 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

l>e«enerste  Into  hands  like  mine  ? 

'TIS  somethlog,  in  the  dearth  of  fame. 

Tboogfa  Itnk'd  among  a  fetter'd  raoe. 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shames 

Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  Ihoe ; 
For  what  Is  left  the  poet  here? 
For  Greeks  a  blush— for  Greeoe  a  tear. 

Most  we  hot  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 

Must  we  but  blush  ?— Our  fiithers  bled. 
Earth]  render  back  ftom  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  I 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopyla ! 

What,  silent  still  ?  snd  sUent  alL 
Ah  I  no;— the  vofoesof  thedvad 

Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  &11, 
And  answer.  '*  Let  one  living  head. 

But  one  arise,— we  come,  we  come  >" 

Tie  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 


In  vain— in  vain:  strike  other  chords; 

FlU  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  batUe  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Sdo's  vine, 
Hark!  rising  to  the  Ignoble  caU— 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal  I 


Te  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet; 

Where  Is  the  Pyrrhic  phslanz  gone? 
Of  two  such  ]£BB(xis,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  i 
Ye  have  the  letters  Gadmos  gave— 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 

FUl  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ; 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  Uke  these  t 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine : 

He  served— but  served  Polycraies— 
A  tyrant;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  oountiymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  fipeedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 
That  tyrant  was  MUtlsdes  I 

Oh!  that  the  preeoat  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  I 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  r 
On  Suli's  rock,  and  Farga's  shores 

Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 
Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 

And  there,  perbans,  some  seed  is  sown. 

The  Heracleldan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks— 
Th^  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells : 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 
Your  onlv  hope  of  freedom  dwells : 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fhiud, 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Ssmlan  whie ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade— 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But,  gaxing  on  each  glowing  uudd. 
My  own  the  bumlng  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marUed  steep. 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
'There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 

Dsah  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 


2.  Stbaksbs,  Aooohkodation  fob  Tbatellebs,  &c. 

Syra  (S^pos)  should  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  traveller  in  the  .^gean. 
Here  are  seyeral  small  inns ;  the  best  is  the  Hdtd  d'Angleterre,  In  all  the 
otber  islands  strangers  must  generally  rely  on  getting  lodgings  in  private 
houses  :  and  they  should  endeavour  to  procure  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
authorities,  &c.  Syra  is  the  centre  of  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Levant :  and 
steamers,  English,  French,  Greek,  and  Austrian,  are  constantly  arriving  from 

*  Homer  and  Anacreon. 
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and  departing  to  Malta,  Athens,  Syria,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  Constantinople,  &c 
The  packets  between  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  generally  tonch  at  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Tenedos ;  and  there  is  periodical  communication  by  steam  with 
others  of  the  islands;  but  several  of  them  can  be  visited  only  in  sailing- 
boats;  these  can  be  hired  with  ease  at  Syra.  Let  the  traveller  beware  of 
engaging  a  capfcain  who  is  not  recommended  bytheconsnl  or  some  good 
authority ;  and  let  him  reduce  his  bargain  to  writing^  or  he  will  find  that  the 
voyage  will  be  turned  more  to  the  convenience  ot  i  is  crew  than  to  his  own. 
In  tMs  part  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  are  so  numerous  that  the  navigation 
seems  rather  inland  than  at  sea.  One  cluster  is  never  lost  sight  of  until  a 
second  iises  to  view ;  and  as  the  seamen  who  traffic  from  port  to  port  form 
numerous  acquaintances  at  each,  a  trip  through  the  ^gean  is,  to  a  Greek, 
merely  a  succession  of  visits  to  old  friends. 


BOUTES,  AND  DeSCBIFTIOKB  OF  THE  BEVEBAX.  IbLAITDS. 


A.  BfUmging  to  Greece.  Page 

1.  SyrosorSyra  827 

2.  Delos,  with  Bhenea     ..  ..330 

3.  Tenos   332 

4.  Mykonos   333 

5.  AndroB  334 

6.  Keos   335 

7.  Kythnos  (Thermia)     ..  ..336 

8.  Seriphos  337 

9.  Siphnos  (Siphanto)     ..  ..338 

10.  KimoloB  (Argenticra)  ..  ..339 

11.  Melos   339 

12.  Pholegandros  341 

13.  Sikinos  341 

14.  los  (Nio)   341 

15.  Thera  (Santorin)  342 

16.  Anaphe  (Nafio)  343 

17.  Amorgos  344 

18.  Naxos  (Naxia)   344 

19.  Paros   345 

20.  Oliaros  (Antiparo)      ..  ..347 
The  above  form  the  Cyclades 

in  the  widest  acceptation  of 
that  term,  which  is  confined 
by  some  writers  to  12  or  15  of 
the  islands  immediately  en- 
circling Delos. 
The  following  islands  off  Eu- 
boea  also  bdong  to  Greece. 

21.  SkyroB  348 

22.  Ikofl  (Chinodromia)    ..  ..349 

23.  Preparethos^  ^50 

or  Scopelos/ 

24.  SkiathoB   ..  350 


3.  Bdonging  to  Turkeff.  P^ge 

1.  ThasoB   S51 

2.  Samothrace  (Samothraki)  ..  352 

3.  Lemnos  (Stalim^ne)   ..    ..  353 

4.  Imbros   353 

5.  Tenedos,  with  LaguBsn  In- 

sulsB   354 

6.  Lesbos  nifytilene)      ..    ..  354 

7.  Psyra  (Psara)    356 

8.  Chios  (Scio)  ..    357 

9.  Icaria  (Nicaria),  with  Corsas 

InsuIaB    360 

10.  Samos    360 

11.  Patmos  (Patino)   362 

12.  Leros    363 

13.  Ealymna    363 

14.  AstypaleBa  (Stampalia)      ..  363 

15.  Kos  (Stance)   364 

16.  Nisyros   365 

17.  Telos  (Episcopi)   365 

18.  Syme    366 

19.  ChalM   366 

20.  Ehodos  or  \  ™ 
Rhodes     /  ^ 

21.  Karpathofi  (Scarpanto)      ..  370 

22.  Kasos    371 

23.  Crete  (Candia)    372 

N.B.  A  few  barren  rocks  in 
various  parts  of  the  ^gean 
are  omitted  in  the  above  lists. 
The  ItoiUan  names  are  in 
brackets. 
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A.-^ISLANDS  BELONGING  TO  GREECE. 


1.  Stros  OB  Syra. 

Here  there  is  a  Brituh  ContuL 

By  the  vicissitiideB  to  which  places, 
like  persons,  are  subject,  Syra,  tnough 
insigidficant  in  former  history,  has, 
owing  to  its  central  position,  become 
of  late  years  a  great  emporinm.  The 
ancient  Greek  city  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town,  dose  to  the  har- 
bour :  only  a  few  fragments  are  left  of 
foundations  and  walls.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  inhabitants  retreated  for 
security  &om  pirates,  &o.,  to  the  lofty 
hill,  about  a  mile  &om  the  shore,  on 
the  summit  of  which  they  built  the 
town,  now  called  02d  i%ra.  The  island 
was  of  no  importance  till  the  war  of 
the  Bevolution.  Then  the  immigra- 
tion of  refugees  from  different  parts  of 
Greece,  especially  from  Chios  and  Psara, 
rapidly  reused  it  to  its  present  flourish- 
ing condition.  Pherekydes,  the  in- 
structor of  Pythagoras,  and  himself 
one  of  the  earliest  among  Greek  philo- 
sophers to  maintain  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  was  a  native  of  Syros. 

The  modem  town,  called  Hermou- 
polis,  contains  upwards  of  26,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  bnilt  round  tiie  har- 
bour, on  the  E.  side  of  the  island.  A 
stat^y  lighthouse,  rising  on  a  rock 
in  front  of  the  harbour,  a  quay  with 
numerons  warehouses,  and  several 
handsome  houses,  built  of  white  mar- 
ble, show  the  mercantile  importance 
of  the  place ;  but  the  streets  are  still 
narrow  and  crooked,  though  dean  and 
well  paved.  Vestiges  have  been  found 
of  temples  of  Poseidon  and  Amphi- 
trite.  Great  attention  is  here  paid  to 
education.  There  are  more  them  3000 
scholars  in  the  various  schools.  The 
favourite  promenade  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  is  on  a  cliff  to  the  N. 
of  the  town. 

Old  SyraiB  seated  on  the  hill  which 
commands  the  port,  and  is  so  connected 
with  the  new  town  by  continuous 
buildings,  that  they  may  be  regaided 
as  one  city.  This  hill,  &om  its  re- 
markable conical  forn^  leeembles  a 


huge  sugar-loaf  covered  with  houses. 
The  ascent  is  very  toilsome,  up  steep 
streets,  crossed  by  a  narrow  flight  of 
steps.  On  the  top  stands  the  church 
of  St.  George,  from  which  the  view  is 
very  fine;  below  may  be  seen  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits.  Ohl  Syra  con- 
tains about  6000  inhabitants,  mostly 
Boman  Catholics,  often  at  variance 
with  their  Greek  neighbours,  who  re- 
gard them  as  aliens.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Boman  Catholics  of  the  Le- 
vant are  descended  from  Genoese  and 
Venetian  settlers  of  the  middle  ages. 
They  have  always  been  considered 
as  under  the  protection  of  France; 
and  the  nationality  of  the  Latins  of 
Syra  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  modem 
prosperity  of  the  island,  which  be- 
came, during  the  Bevolution,  the 
refuge  of  numerons  merchants  &om 
the  distracted  parts  of  Greece. 

Syra  is  now  a  great  central  entrepot. 
The  customs  collected  here  form  no 
small  part  of  the  Greek  revenues.  The 
traffic  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Chians, 
Psyrians,  and  Mykonians.  Syra  is  the 
principal  seat  of  Protestant  mission- 
aries for  the  Levant,  who  have  schools 
here. 

The  Island  is  10  miles  in  length  by 
5  in  breadth.  The  hills  are  chiefly 
formed  of  mica^slate.  Near  the  sea 
there  is  marble  of  an  inferior  sort. 
Here,  as  generally  in  Greece,  there 
appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  iron. 
Wine  is  almost  the  only  valuable  pro- 
duce of  Syra.  Indeed,  though  well 
cultivated,  it  no  longer  deserves  the 
praises  bestowed  on  it  by  Homer — 

**  Fertile  in  flocks,  in  herdB,  in  wine,  in  corn." 

(OdysB.,  XV.  402.) 

It  was  in  this  port  that  at  the  close 
of  the  Cretan  war,  early  in  1869,  the 
Greek  blockade-runner '  Ennossis '  was 
blockaded  by  Hobart  Pasha. 

Steamen.— Or  Stjkdatb  there  call 
at  Syra  an  EaypHan  steamer  arriving 
from  Alexandria,  and  going  the  same 
day,  by  Scio  and  Smyrna,  to  Constan- 
tinople; an  Egyptian  steamer  from 
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Smyrna  for  Alexandria ;  and  another 
Egyptian  steamer  from  Volo,  i^rhich 
leaves  alflo  for  Yolo  again ;  axiAiuirian 
Lhyd^B  steamer  arriving  from  PirsBns, 
and  going  to  Pineus  again  the  same 
day;  an  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer 
horn  Constantinople,  and  leaving  for 
Corfu  and  Trieste  on  the  same  day ; 
another  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer  from 
Smyrna,  also  for  Trieste  by  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Brindisi,  and  Anoona;  and 
an  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer  leaves 
for  Canea  in  Crete. 

On  Wednesdays  an  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamer  arrives  from  Pir»us,  and  goes 
back  on  the  same  day ;  an  Austrian 
Lloyd's  steamer  arrives  &om  Trieste 
by  Corfu,  and  leaves  for  Constantino- 
ple ;  another  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer 
arrives  from  Trieste  by  Italy  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  leaves  for  Scio 
and  Smyrna ;  and  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamer  from  Canea  returns  to  Syra. 
A  Greek  steamer  leaves  Syra  for 
PirsBus ;  and  every  other  Wednesday 
a  Greek  steamer  leaves  Syra  for  Naxos, 
Paros,  Nio,  and  Santorin,  which  re- 
turns on  the  next  day,  Thursday, 
touching  at  the  same  places. 

On  Thubsdat  a  Greek  steamer 
leaves  Syra  for  Seriphos,  Siphnos,  and 
Melos,  and  returns  on  the  next  day, 
Friday. 

On  Friday  a  Greek  steamer  arrives 
from  Pineus. 

On  Satxtrday  a  Greek  steamer 
leaves  Syra  for  Pirieus. 

On  Sunday  a  Greek  steamer  leaves 
for  Sinos,  touching  at  Mikonos  and 
AndroB,  alternately,  every  other  Sun- 
day, and  returning  to  Syra  on  the 
same  day. 

The  Greek  steamers  are  far  behind 
the  others,  both  in  comfort  and  in 
regularity. 

A  French  Messageries  steamer  ar- 
rives every  Thursday  from  Smyrna, 
and  goes  on  to  Marseilles ;  and  every 
Saturday  one  arrives  from  Marseilles, 
and  goes  on  to  Smyrna;  but  these 
French  boats  have  been  frequently 
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interrupted  lately  (1871).  Every  ten 
days  a  British  steamer  (Bums  and 
Maclver's,  Bibby's,  or  Pappayanis') 
arrives  from  Liverpool,  and  goes  on  to 
Constantinople ;  but  very  rarely  does 
a  British  steamer  leave  direct  for 
England.  Those  that  call  on  their 
outward  voyage,  touch  at  Smyrna  on 
the  voyage  home;  and  in  order  to 
get  to  England  or  Malta,  one  is  obliged 
to  go  to  Smyrna,  there  to  find  a  vessel 
going  homewards. 

Thereis  an  EngUsh  ProtestatU  Ckurdi 
at  Syra;  divine  service  being  held 
every  Sunday  at  10.30  a.m.,  excepting 
in  June,  July,  and  Aug^ust,  when  there 
is  no  congregation,  people  having  for 
the  most  i»krt,  gone  to  the  interior  of  the 
island,  where  they  pass  the  summer, 
the  men  only  coming  into  town  daily 
on  week-days  for  business.  The  chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  Mr.  Hildner,  has,  for 
very  .'many  years,  given  his  services 
gratis.  Generally  the  congregation  is 
not  large;  but  occasionally,  when 
passengers  by  the  steamer  arrive  who 
are  aware  there  is  a  Protestant  church, 
the  church  cannot  contain  all  who 
would  attend.  It  is  kept  up  by  sub- 
scriptions, chiefly  of  the  Protestant 
residents,  and  qIbo  of  those  who  take 
an  inter^  in  it.  There  is  Hkewise  a 
British  burial-ground. 

There  are  many  medicaZ  men  in 
Syra :  those  recommended  are  Doctors 
Battaro,  father  and  son,  Doctors  Pares- 
kiva,  Yitalli,  and  Zallani ;  they  all 
speak  French  and  Italian,  but  not 
English.  The  chemists'^shops  fumisli 
all  medicines  required. 

Money. — ^There  are  two  currencies 
in  Syra,  the  government  tariff  of  28.12 
drachma  =  £1  sterling,  and  the  com- 
mercial currency,  which  varies  and  is 
constantly  increasing,  being  at  present 
(1871)  35  drachma  =  £1  sterling. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  drachmas  and 
lepta :  100  lepta  =  1  drachma.  But 
all  coins  pass  current,  the  value  slightly 
changing  with  the  variation  of  the 
commercial  currency. 

Bankers. — The  only  bank — a  branch 
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of  the  Greek  National  Bank — is  of  no 
nae  to  toavellers.  They  can,  however, 
get  their  bills  cashed  by  any  respect- 
able merchant  to  whom  they  may  be 
recommended.  Should,  however,  the 
traveller  not  be  known,  or  have  no 
letter  of  credit  or  reconmiendation, 
unless  his  consul  will  back  his  bill  he 
will  not  be  able  to  get  it  cashed. 

EoteiU,— The  chief  hotels  are  the 
Hdtd  ePAngleUrre,  de  Touies  les  Na- 
HonM.  and  aAmerimtef  and  are  recom- 
mended in  the  order  given.  French 
and  Italian  are  spoken  in  each  of  them, 
but  not  English. 

PeutporU, — Travellers  are  seldom 
troubled  about  their  passports  on  arri- 
val at  Syra ;  but  on  arrival  from  Syra 
in  some  other  country,  unless  their 
passports  be  already  vis^  they  will 
find  they  should  have  had  them  vised 
by  their  consul  at  Syra,  or  by  their 
minister  at  Athens. 

CcntuU. — ^The  foreign  consuls  at 
Syra  are  the  Austrian,  the  Belgian, 
tiie  British,  the  Danish,  the  French, 
the  North  German,  the  Italian  (vice), 
the  Ottoman  (Con.  Gen.),  the  Russian, 
and  the  United  States  of  America 
(consular  agent). 

Besides  wines,  Syra  produces  great 
quantities  of  vegetables,  which  are 
sent  to  Athens  and  Constantinople, 
especially  in  the  early  season  when 
these  places  as  yet  have  them  not. 

The  two  chief  Greek  churches  in 
Syra  are  the  Matamaphoris,  which 
is  the  cathedral,  and  the  church  of 
St.  Nicolas;  there  is  also  a  Bomifcn 
Gaiholio  church  in  Hermoupolis.  There 
is  a  theatre  in  which  Italian  operas  are 
given,  and  also  modem  Greek  pieces ; 
there  are  two  casinos  for  the  mer- 
chants :  but  the  most  necessary  esta- 
blishment— ^namely,  a  good  prison— is 
wanting;  not  so  much  for  inhabi- 
tants of  Syra,  as  for  the  criminals  who 
are  sent  from  Athens,  &c.,  to  be  tried 
and  punished.  Brigaxidage  does  not 
and  cannot  exist  in  Syra  or  any  of  the 
ialands.  The  inhabitants  of  Syra  are 
all  conmiercial  people,  and,  therefore, 
incline^  to  order,  Occasionalljr, 


characters  from  Smyrna  and  Constan- 
tinople signalize  their  presence  by 
some  robbery  of  a  shop,  or  by  pocket- 
picking  ;  but  they  are  soon  discovered 
and  disposed  of. 

The  natives  of  Syra  are  extremely 
afraid  of  diseases  and  of  the  plague, 
cholera,  and  small-pox,  and  vessels 
and  passengers  are  refused  praiique 
on  verv  slight  suspicion.  The  Laza- 
retto, however,  and  the  quarantine 
establishment  at  Delos  are  wr,  very  far, 
to  say  the  beiit,  from  being  on  a  proper 
footing ;  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate 
traveller  who  is  condemned  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  either  place. 

The  elimate  of  Syra  is  unexception- 
ally  HEAMOT,  extreme  cold  or  frost 
being  unknown,  snow  falling  once  or 
twice  in  three  or  four  years  and  melt- 
ing immediately.  In  summer  it  is 
occasionally  very  sultry  when  there  is 
no  wind ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  all  built  and  paved 
with  crystalline  limestone,  it  is  then 
disagreeably  hot,  and  when  the  wind 
is  from  the  S.  or  S.W.  everybody  feels 
uncomfortable.  The  prevailing  wind, 
however,  is  from  the  N.,  and,  with  oc- 
casional lulls,  or  changes  to  the  S., 
blows  througnout  the  summer,  and 
keeps  the  air  cool,  especially  in  the 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  town.  It 
rarely  rains,  except  in  the  winter; 
and  the  springs  of  the  town  being  in- 
sufficient for  supplying  water,  it  is 
collected  from  the  roo&  and  terraces  in 
the  cistems,  of  which  every  house  has 
one.  This  water  is  used  for  drinking 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  prefer  it,  and 
very  soft  and  good  it  is. 

The  spacious  harbour,  now  deserted, 
of  Maria  della  Grazia  lies  on  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  island.  The  old 
Fountain,  at  which  the  nymphs  of  the 
island  were  wont  to  assemble,  still  re- 
mains, as  of  old,  the  rendezvous  of 
love,  and  gallantry,  and  gossipping.  It 
is  near  the  town,  and  the  limpid  water, 
issuing  from  the  rock,  is  always  in 
great  request.  Tradition  tells  us  thot 
the  pilgrims  of  old,  on  their  way  to 
Delos,  resorted  hither  for  purification. 
The  spot  is  still  an  object  of  sope  re^ 
ligious  respect, 
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2.  Delos. 

In  passing  from  Sjta  to  Delos,  the 
traveller  leaves  the  busy  scenes  of 
commercial  enterprise  for  silent  and 
solemn  recollections  of  the  past.  At 
Syra  all  the  interest  -  of  the  island 
is  of  modem  date;  that  of  Delos 
belongs  to  hoar  antiquity.  The 
birthplace  of  Apollo  and  of  Artemis, 
the  sanctuary  of  the  ^gean,  the 
political  centre  of  the  Greek  Islands, 
the  holy  isle,  to  which  the  eyes  of 
every  Greek  turned  with  instinctive 
veneration. — Delos,  which  boasted  an 
oracle  second  in  sanctity  to  that  of 
Delphi  alone,  and  a  magnificent  temple 
of  Apollo,  raised  by  the  common  con- 
tribution of  the  Greek  states,  is  now 
a  desert  and  uninhabited  rook,  with 
scarcely  one  picturesque  ruin  to  recall 
the  image  of  its  greatness.  Nor  is  this 
desolation  the  work  of  Time  so  much 
as  of  men's  hands.  The  Persians  re- 
vered the  majesty  of  the  Sun-Grod, 
and  profaned  not  his  sanctuary ;  but 
hiter  barbarians  have  been  less  scru- 
pulous. 

Delos  in  ancient  times  was  fre- 
quently designated  as  Ortygia,  a  name 
indicating  its  abounding  in  quails, 
and  applied  also  to  Ephesus  and  to 
a  part  of  Syracuse,  either  for  this 
reason,  or  because  they  also  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  especial  worship  of 
the  children  of  Leto.  That  goddess, 
according  to  the  legend,  founded,  per- 
haps, on  some  tradition  of  volcanic 
eruptions,  seeking  refuge  from  the 
jealousy  of  Hera,  found  none,  save  on 
the  little  rock  of  Delos,  at  that  time 
one  of  those  floating  islands  so  familiar 
to  the  lively  fancy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Apollo  afterwards  in  grati- 
tude fixed  it  and  made  it  fast  for  ever. 
80  Virgil  sings  {JEn.y  iii.  74) — 

"  Sacra  mari  oolitur  medio  gratisBima  tellns 
Nereidam  matri  et  Neptano  .£g«o : 
Quam  pins  Arcitenens  oras  et  litora  clrcum 
Krranteni,  cehJi  Gyaro  Mjoonoque  revinxtt 
Immotamque  coli  dedlt  et  oontemnere  veotos." 

Possibly  this  tradition  is  connected 
with  the  ominous  significance  attached 
to  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  at 


Delos.  Herodotus  (vi  98)  quotes  an 
Oracle  of  Apollo — 

K(io}<ntf  Kal  A^Xov,  aximiToy  mp  e«v<rav. 
Delos,  unsbaken  isle,  shall  then  be  shaken. 

Thucidides  also  (ii.  8)  alludes  to  the 
same  presage  of  evil  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  A  similar  impression  of 
approaching  trouble  prevailed  among 
the  modem  Greeks  jji  regard  to  the^ 
earthquakes  immediately  before  the 
outbr^k  of  the  Revolution.  The  prt^- 
sent  state  of  Delos  almost  verifies 
another  prediction,  viz.,  that  it  should 
become  oStjA^s,  or  invisible ;  for  it  is 
now  the  lowest  and  most  insignificant 
of  the  jEgean  isles. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  universal  reverence  paid  to 
Delos  throughout  Greece,  that,  al- 
though Apollo  was  especially  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  Dorians,  neverthe- 
less Athens,  the  chief  representative  of 
the  Ionian  Race,  and  the  hereditary 
antagonist  of  tlie  Dorians,  was  among 
the  foremost  in  acknowledging  the 
religious  pre-eminence  of  this  island. 
Homer  (JSymn  in  ApcU.)  speaks  of 
Delos  as  the  great  gathering-place  of 
the  "  lonians  with  their  long  flowing 
robes  "  for  the  worship  of  Apollo.  De- 
los was  to  the  other  isles  of  Greece  as 
lona  to  the  Cydades  of  North  Britain. 
To  the  games  and  dances,  always 
associated  with  religious  celebrations 
by  the  bright  and  festive  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Greeks, 

"  The  blind  old  man  of  Sdo's  rocky  tale  " 

was  wont  to  come,  and  charm  the 
crowding  listeners  with  his  divine 
lays.  These  games  died  away  in  time, 
but  were  revived  in  after  ages  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  well  aware,  with 
their  characteristic  political  sagacity, 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
close  connection  with  the  religious 
capital  of  the  iEgean.  PisLstratus, 
wishing  to  purify  the  Temple  from 
the  unholy  vicinity  of  dead  bodies,  re- 
moved them  to  another  part  of  the 
island  (Herod.,  i.  64).  During  the 
great  Peloponnesian  war,  B.o.  426,  his 
countrymen  followed  his  example  by 
moving  them  quite  away  to  the  neigh- 
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bouring  Bhenea  (Thuoyd.,  iii  104); 
and,  at  a  still  later  period,  in  order, 
as  they  belieyed,  to  complete  the 
purifying  process,  they  expelled  even 
the  living  Delians  from  their  homes. 
Bat  disaHters  ensued  to  Athena ;  and 
the  Delphian  oracle  ordered  her  to 
undo  her  work,  and  restore  the  Delians 
to  their  native  place.  The  Holy  Isle, 
however,  was  forbidden  to  be  polluted 
'by  births  or  deaths,  or  by  the  presence 
of  dogs ;  all  persons  about  to  die  or  to 
bring  forth  children  were  to  be  re- 
moved to  Rhenea.  It  was  in  memory 
of  this  "  purification  "  that  the  Athe- 
nians revived  the  games  celebrated 
every  fifth  year.  ]m)reover,  they  an- 
nually sent  the  sacred  ship  (O^wpls), 
by  way  of  thank-ofi*ering  for  the  safe 
return,  so  said  the  legend,  of  Theseus. 
The  delay  occasioned  by  the  departure 
of  this  vessel  (for  during  its  absence 
religion  forbad  the  infliction  of  death 
within  the  city)  prolonged  the  last 
hours  of  Socrates,  and  so  transmitted 
to  posterity  the  legacy  of  his  dying 
words. 

Its  sacred  character,  the  security 
which  it  consequently  enjoyed,  its 
good  harbour  and  central  position, 
made  Delos  a  favourite  seat  of  com- 
merce as  well  as  of  religion  and  plea- 
sure. Its  festivals  were  thronged  by 
merchants  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  On  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
many  of  her  citizens  sought  an  asylum 
at  Delos,  and  carried  thither  the 
trafiSc  that  had  belonged  to  their  own 
princely  city.  Cicero,  too,  speaks  of 
the  mercantile  greatness  of  the  island. 
All  these  glories  passed  away  with 
the  decline  of  Paganism.  Now  is  the 
silence  of  the  tomb  at  Delos;  yet  to 
the  traveller  musing  on  the  past  there 
comes  a  sound  as  of  the  lute  and  pipe, 
boys  and  maidens  are  dancing  in  the 
shade  of  the  sacred  palm-trees,  poets 
are  reciting,  athletes  are  contending, 
merchants  are  buying  and  selling,  the 
holy  ship  from  Athena— the  *  Theoris  * 
— the  ship  of  the  gods,  her  prow 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  is 
gliding  to  the  shore — or  perchance  he 
sees  the  hosts  of  the  Great  King,  paus- 
ing awhile  from  their  proud  career,  bow 


down  with  their  enemies  before  the 
God  of  Day  (Herod.,  vi.  97). 

Although  nothing  now  remaing,  ex- 
cept crumbling  fragments  scattered 
here  and  there — although  not  one 
palm-tree  is  left  on  the  birthplace  of 
"far-darting  Apollo  and  Artemis  re- 
joicing in  the  winged  shaft* * — although 
the  myrtle  and  the  lentisk  choke  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  and  hide  in  part 
the  ruins — yet  the  traveller  cannot  but 
find  an  interest  in  attempting  to  de- 
cipher these  defaced  hieroglyphics  of 
history.  The  neighbouring  islanders 
have  carried  away  a  great  portion  of 
the  materials;  shiploads  also  were 
conveyed  to  Venice  and  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  ever  to  be  regretted  that 
the  memorials  of  ancient  art  should 
be  transplanted,  even  for  preservation, 
from  the  associations  of  their  native 
place,  where  they  stand  surrounded 
by  the  charm  of  life  and  reality.  The 
principal  edifices,  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
and  the  Portico  of  Philip,  stood  near 
the  centre  of  the  island.  The  former 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Greece. 
Both  appear  from  their  substructions 
to  have  been  built  of  white  marble. 
Scarcely  even  a  frieze  or  capital  now 
remains  uninjured.  The  portico  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo  by  Philip  III.  of 
Maeedon.  There  exists  still  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  God,  headless  and  griev- 
ously mutilated.  It  fell  to  the  ground 
in  a  storm  before  the  time  of  Plu- 
tarch. , 

In  the  N.  of  the  island,  £.  of  the 
old  Harbour,  is  a  very  remarkable  oval 
battin,  enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  and 
alK)iit  100  yds.  in  length.  Some 
archsBologists  have  supposed  that  it 
was  designed  for  mock  sea-fights,  but 
it  is  too  small  for  such  a  purpose. 
More  probably  it  was  used  for  the  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  temple.  Herodotus 
( iL  170 )  speaks  of  a  similar  lake  at  Sais, 
in  Egypt,  comparing  it  to  the  "  circu- 
lar lake  "  in  Delos.  A  little  to  the  N. 
is  a  spring,  perhaps  the  fountain  Ino- 
pu8  mentioned  by  Pliny.  On  the 
heights  above  this  bctsin  are  the  debris 
of  the  New  Athens  built  in  Delos  by 
the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

Proceeding  eastwards,  the  traveller 
w^ill  arrive  at  extensive  ruins,  appa« 
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rently  those  of  a  Stadium.  There  are 
remains  of  arches  of  blue  marble,  each 
made  of  one  large  block:  the  work- 
manship is  rough.  The  Stadium  ex- 
tended about  280  ft.  from  N.  to  S.,  by 
25  ft.  across.  On  the  W.  the  seats 
were  arranged  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
On  the  E.  side  Uiere  is  only  a  tribune, 
or  "  grand  standi"  A  similar  stadium, 
called  technically  "  one-sided,"  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  at  ^gina  and 
Epidaurus.  Near  this  spot  seyeral  in- 
Boripfions  have  been  discovered,  and 
also  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Egyptian 
Isis — B  striking  instance  of  the  easy 
versatility  with  which  pagans  accom- 
modated themselves  to  new  and  strange 
forms  of  worship. 

The  only  relics  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Delos  consist  of  some  broken  columns 
and  fragments,  and  of  traces  of  cisterns 
and  mosaic  pavements  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island.  The  most  valuable  anti- 
quities were  carried  off  some  years 
back,  it  i8*said,  by  Russians.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is  7  or 
8  m.  in  circumference,  rises  to  the 
height  of  500  ft.  above  the  sea  the  re- 
nowned Mount  Kynthus,  which  fur- 
nished an  epithet  by  which  Apollo 
and  Artemis  were  most  frequently  in- 
voked. It  is  a  mere  rock  of  coarse 
granite,  and  bears  marks  of  volcanic 
agency.  In  ancient  times  the  Holy 
Mount  was  enclosed  by  a  wall :  traces 
of  steps  and  blocks  of  marble  are  still 
found  on  its  slopes ;  and  half-way  up 
there  is  a  stone  arch,  which  led  to 
some  subterranean  chamber,  probably 
the  treasury  of  Delos.  Fragments  of 
ancient  pottery  are  turned  up  through- 
out the  island. ' 

To  the  W.  of  Delos,  separated  from 
it  by  a  strait  only  ^  a  mile  across, 
and  forming  a  good  land-locked  har- 
bour, is  the  island  of  RheneOy  called 
the  Greater  Delos,  Both  are  now  un- 
inhabited, except  by  a  few  shepherds 
with  their  flocks.  Herodotus  relates 
that  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos, 
fastened  Rhenea  by  a  chain  to  Delos, 
as  an  offering  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Nicias,  men- 
tions that  Nicias,  being  appointed  by 
the  Athenians  to  conduct  the  Theoria, 
qr  8|icred  prooesfion,  to  Delo§,  entered 


the  island  from  Khenea  over  a  magni- 
ficent bridge  thrown  across  the  strait. 
On  Rhenea  was  the  cemetery  of  the 
Delians,  traces  of  which  still  remain. 
This  isliemd  is  about  10  m.  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  head  of  a 
large  bay. 

8.  Tenob. 

Tenos  was  inhabited  of  old  by 
lonians,  and  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  its  first  colonist  The 
Tenians  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes  against  Greece ; 
but  one  of  their  ships  deserted  to  their 
oountiymen  just  before  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  with  tidings  of  the  Persian 
intentions.  For  Uiis  good  service  to 
the  national  cause,  the  name  of  Tenos 
was  inscribed  on  the  tripod  at  Delphi 
among  the  liberators  of  Hellas  (Herod., 
viii.  82).  It  continued  in  the  power 
of  Venice  longer  than  most  of  her 
^gean  possessions,  which  accounts  for 
the  great  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
still  here;  it  resisted  the  efforts  of 
Barbarossa,  who  reduced  almost  the 
whole  of  the  .£gean  under  the  Otto- 
man sway. 

Unlike  the  neighbouring  islands, 
it  abounds  in  water ;  whence  it  was 
sometimes  called  Hydrussa  in  ancient 
times.  Tenos  is  60  m.  in  ciroumfer- 
ference ;  it  consists  of  one  long,  lofty, 
rugged  chain  of  hills,  running  from 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  opening  in 
the  latter  direction  into  a  level  plain 
of  no  great  size.  But  the  hereditarv 
industry  of  the  Tenians — for  which 
quality  they  are  conspicuous— assisted 
bv  the  abundance  of  rills  and  the  fri- 
able nature  of  the  mica-slate,  very 
different  from  the  obstinate  limestone 
of  the  mountains  on  the  mainland, 
has  covered  the  greater  part  of  this 
range,  even  to  the  summit,  with  nar- 
row terraces  for  vines  and  fig-trees. 
The  modem  town  of  Term,  sometimes 
called  St.  NieholaSj  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  In  1676, 
when  visited  by  Spon  and  Wheler, 
it  consisted  of  only  two  or  three 
houses ;  but  it  has  now  increased  to  a 
CQnsiclen^ble  size ;  mainly  by  the  influx 
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of  inhabitants  from  Ikobwgo  (ro 
fiovpyw),  the  old  residence  m  the  Vene- 
tian pmwedUorey  or  governor,  which 
has  become  completely  deserted  since 
the  revolution.  \¥ithm  a  five  minutes' 
walk  of  the  town  stands  the  Greek 
Cathedral  of  "Our Lady  of  Good  Tid- 
ings" (Evangelistria),  the  resort  of 
pilgrims,  which  forms,  with  its  courts, 
schools,  &c.,  a  very  picturesaue  group 
of  buildings.  A  nun  is  said  to  have 
dreamed  in  1824  that  an  image  of  Our 
Lady  was  buried  here :  and  an  image 
was,  of  course,  found.  The  fame  of 
this  was  spread  far  and  wide.  Thou- 
sands of  pUgrims  flock  here  every  year 
on  the  15th  (27th)  of  August ;  from 
their  offerings  this  large  ch.  was  raised 
even  before  the  cessation  of  the  war  ; 
and  afterwards  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
school,  a  hospital,  and  houses  to  re- 
ceive the  pilgrims.  It  is  built  almost 
entirely  of  white  marble — brought  in 
part  from  the  ruins  of  Deloe — and  pre- 
sents in  the  interior  a  lavish  display 
of  gold  and  silver. 

There  are  nearly  9000  Latins,  or 
Boman  Catholics,  in  the  island — more 
than  half  the  whole  population,  which 
amounts  to  about  16,000.  The  Latin 
bishop  resides  in  the  village  of  Xy- 
nara. 

Exoburgo,  the  Venetian  town,  was 
perched  on  the  peak  of  a  lofty  hill,  6 
m.  from  the  port  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
asoent  is  steep,  but  the  mules  in  Tenos 
are  sure-footed.  Below  may  be  seen 
the  small  plain,  smiling  with  corn- 
fields, orchturds,  and  gardens.  On  the 
summit  are  the  ruins  of  the  Venetian 
Castle,  resembling  one  of  the  ruined 
fortresses  on  the  Bhine.  From  this 
eminence  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of 
the  .Cyolades.  Near  the  ruins  is  a 
house  belonging  to  the  Jesuits;  also 
a  small  Franciscan  convent. 

To  the  N.E.  you  descend  into  a 
large  ravine,*  full  of  villages,  mostly 
Boman  Catholic,  with  their  tiny  houses 
cloeely  packed  together,  and  projecting 
0o  far  over  the  narrow  streets  as  to 
make  the  way  almost  impassable  to  a 
laden  mule.  The  churches,  with  their 
little  perforated  towers,  resemble  those 
in  parts  of  Germany.  The  quaint 
pigeon-houses  also,  scattered  about  the 
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fields,  are  noticeable.  Near  the  village 
of  Avdo  {Ab9d»)  is  an  ancient  Gred^ 
monument,  of  marble,  in  the  form  of  a 
pvramid.  It  is  veiy  interesting  to 
observe  how  the  Tenian  architecture 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
horizontal  slabs  of  slate,  which  the  is- 
land affords  (as  the  Cyclopean  or  Pe- 
lasgian  of  the  mainland  was  su^ested 
by  the  hard  square  blocks  ^  lime- 
stone) :  it  is  a  close  but  unconscious 
imitation  of  the  style  of  the  Egyptian 
templesi 

Tne  modem  Tenians  are  very  skilful 
in  working  in  marble.  Their  tables, 
chimneypieces,  &c.,  are  exported  to 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Greece. 
They  are  also  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  gloves  and  stockings.  The 
best  growth  of  wine  here  is  the  famous 
Malvasian  or  MalvMetfj  formerly  culti- 
vated at  Monembasia  (Napoli  di  Mal- 
vasia)  in  Peloponnesus.  Tenos  has 
no  commerce  to  boast  of.  The  harbour 
at  the  town  is  wretohed,  but  there  is 
a  tolerable  one  at  Panormos  on  the  N. 
coast.  In  sailing  round  CycnicUf  the 
S.E.  promontory,  the  traveller  is  ofton 
reminded  that  ^lus,  King  of  the 
Winds,  was  fabled  to  hold  his  court 
in  the  caves  of  this  mountain. 


4.  MTKONoe. 

The  name  of  Mykonos  or  Mykone 
scarcely  occurs  in  history.  It  appears 
that  the  island  was  colonised  by  lonians 
from  Athens.  Hero  it  was  that  Datis 
stayed  to  breathe  awhile  on  his  flight 
from  Marathon;  and  Herodotus  (iii. 
119)  relates  that  hero  the  Persian 
general  was  visited  by  a  dream,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  caused  a 
statue  of  Apollo,  carried  away  from 
Delium  in  &Botia,  to  be  restored  to 
Delos.  The  Mykonians  were  noted 
for  their  pover^  and  parsimony— re- 
sults, doubtless,  of  their  churlish  soil — 
whence  the  proverbial  eiroression  of 
MvK^ytos  y^Crttv  for  a  disagreeable 
neighbour.  Skylax  speaks  of  two  towns 
in  this  island ;  perhaps  the  second  of 
them  stood  on  one  of  ue  creeks  of  the 
northern  coast,  Panormue  and  Ptdia, 
Of  the  ancient  town,  which  Boss  be- 
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lieves  to  have  occupied  the  same  site 
with  the  modem,  scarce  a  vestige  re- 
mains. Nor  are  there  any  relics  of 
antiquity  in  the  island.  The  name 
of  Paleoca&trany  given  to  one  of  the 
hills,  excites  hope;  bnt  there  is  no- 
thing to  show,  except  a  small  monas- 
tery—the only  habitation  out  of  the 
town.  In  the  middle  ages  Mykonos 
formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Naxos. 
It  is  36  m.  in  circumference,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  a  rock,  the  only  cul- 
tivated or  cultivable  ground  being  a 
few  declivities  roimd  the  town,  where 
are  some  cornfields  and  vineyards : 
the  rest  affords  pasture  for  a  few 
flocks ;  and  the  huge  blocks  of  granite, 
wildly  strewn  over  the  hills,  recall  the 
tradition  that  this  island  was  the  scene 
of  the  contest  between  the  Giants  and 
Hercules.  Nevertheless,  the  town, 
situated  on  the  W.  .side,  is  large  and 
prosperous  on  account  of  its  maritime 
conmierce.  There  are  thirty  ships, 
and  a  large  number  of  boats  belonging 
to  the  islanders,  who  are  mostly  sea- 
faring men.  The  population  numbers 
about  6000  souls.  Strabo  and  Pliny 
fN.  H.,  vii.  37)  tell  us  that  the  My- 
konians  become  bald  at  a  very  early 
age.  However  this  may  be,  they  are 
generally  a  handsome  race,  even  among 
the  handsome  islanders  of  the  ^gean. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Psara 
settled  here  in  1824,  affcer  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  homes  by  the  Turks. 
The  town  abounds  in  small  churches 
and  chapels,  many  of  which  have  been 
erected  as  thank-offerings  for  escapes 
from  shipwreck.  The  bay  on  which  it 
is  built  is  much  exposed  to  the  W. : 
but  round  the  town  to  the  southward 
there  is  a  harbour  running  far  in  to 
the  E.  and  S.E.,  and  sheltered  from  the 
W.  by  a  cape  and  islet.  Here  ships 
can  winter  in  safety. 


5.  Andbos. 

Andros,  the  most  northerly  and  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Oyclades,  is  21  m. 
long  and  8  broad.  It  is  separated  from 
the  S.E.  promontory  of  Euboea  (the 
"Euboicae  cautes,  ultorquo  Caphsr 
reus  *'  of  Virgil)  by  a  narrow  strait, 


now  known  as  the  Doro  pctesage^  and 
still  dreaded  by  sailors.  According 
to  tradition,  this  island  derived  its 
name  from  the  seer  Andrus,  or  &om 
Andreus,  a  general  of  Rhadamanthua. 
It  was  colonised  by  lonians,  and  early 
attained  to  so  much  importance  as  to 
send  out  colonies  to  Acanthus  and  to 
Stagirus  in  Ghalkidike,  about  B.o.  654 
(Thucyd.,  iv.  84,  88).  The  Andrians 
were  compelled  to  join  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  B.a 
480 ;  in  consequence  of  which  Themi- 
stocles  afterwards  attempted  to  impose 
a  heavy  flue  on  the  people,  and,  on 
their  refusing  to  pay  it,  laid  siege  to 
their  city,  but  was  unable  to  reduce 
it.  Herodotus  (viii.  Ill)  relates  that 
Themistocles  threatened  them  with 
the  two  powerful  deities  of  the  Athen- 
ians— Persuasion  and  Necessity ;  when 
the  Andrians  retorted  that  they  pos- 
sessed two  churlish  gods— Poverty  and 
Inability,  who  prevented  them  from 
complying  with  his  exactions.  The 
island,  however,  afterwards  became 
subject  to  Athens,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  to  Macedonia.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Eomans  in  their  war  with 
Philip,  B.C.  200,  and  given  over  tu 
their  ally  Attains  (Liv.,  xxxi.  45). 

The  ancient  city  was  situated  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  island.  It  had  no  port  of  its  own, 
but  its  inhabitants  used  the  fine  har- 
bour in  the  neighbourhood,  called 
Oaurion,  a  name  which  it  still  retains. 
There  are  yet  extensive  remains ;  and 
Boss  discovered  several  inscriptions, 
particularly  an  interesting  hymn  to  Isis 
in  hexameter  verse,  of  which  there  ia 
a  copy  in  the  *  Classical  Museum '  (vol. 
i.  p.  34).  The  modem  town  of  Andros 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  island,  where  it  has  a 
bad  and  shallow  port  The  present 
population  of  the  island  is  estimated 
at  16,000,  about  one-third  of  Albanian 
race,  who  form  the  chief  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  portion  of  Euboea,  as 
well  as  of  the  islands  of  Sfdainis, 
Poros,  Hydra,  and  Spetzia.  The  aoil 
of  Andros  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silk  and  wine.  The  com 
raised  generally  suffices  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  Androa 
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was  oelebrated  for  its  wine  in  anti- 
quity, and  was  regarded  as  sacred  to 
Dionysus.  There  was  a  tradition  that, 
daring  the  festival  of  this  god,  a  foun- 
tain flowed  with  wine  (Plin.,  ii.l03, 
xxxi  13;  Pans.;  vi.  26). 


6.  Ksos  (Zea). 

From  its  numerous  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, Keos  is  deserving  of  a  visit. 
It  is  situated  13  m.  S.E.  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium;  and  is  14  m. 
from  north  to  south,  and  10  from  east 
to  west  Pliny  (iv.  12)  says  that  Keos 
wa^  once  united  to  Euboea,  and  was 
600  stadia  long,  but  that  four-fifths  of 
it  were  carried  away  by  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend  preserved  by  Hera- 
clides  Ponticus,  this  island  was  origin- 
ally called  Hydrussa,  and  was  inhabited 
by  nymphs,  who  afterwards  crossed 
over  to  Karystos,  having  been  fright- 
ened away  from  the  island  hy  a  lion ; 
whence  a  promontory  of  ^eos  was 
called  Leon.  The  same  authority 
further  states  that  a  colony  was  after- 
wards planted  here  by  Keos  from  Nau- 
paetus.  In  historical  times  the  island 
was  inhabited  by  lonians;  and  they 
fought  on  the  national  side  at  Arte- 
xnisiumandat  Salamis  (Herod.,  viii.  1, 
46).  Keos  once  possessed  four  towns ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  two  were 
deserted,  the  citizens  of  Koressia  hav- 
ing been  transferred  to  lulis,  and  those 
of  Pceeessa  to  Karthna. 

I.  Ivlu  {lov\ls)j  the  most  important 
town  of  Keos,  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  two  lyric  poets,  Si- 
monides  and  Bacchylides,  of  the 
sophist  Prodicus,  of  the  physician 
Enisistratus,  and  of  the  peripatetic 
philosopher  Ariston.  From  the  great 
celebri^  of  Simonides,  he  was  often 
called  emphatically  the  Kean ;  and  so 
Horaoe  alludes  to  his  poetry  under  the 
name  of  Ce»  Camerue  (Carm.,  iv.  0; 
ii.  1).  lulis  was  situated  on  a  hill 
about  25  stadia  from  the  sea,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  on  the  same 
site  as  the  modern  town  of  Keos  (Zea), 
now  the  only  one  in  the  island.  There 
are  several  remains  of  lulis ;  the  most 


important  is  a  colossal  lion,  about  20 
ft  in  length,  which  at  present  is  lying 
east  of  the  town.  The  legend  already 
quoted  probably  has  reference  to  this 
lion.  A  portion  of  the  Arundel  Mar- 
bles is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
the  17th  centy.  among  the  ruins  of  this 
city. 

The  laws  of  luUs,  relating  to  the 
monds  of  the  citizens  and  their  mode 
of  life,  were  very  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity ;  and  hence  " Kean  Laws"  were 
used  proverbially  to  indicate  any  ex- 
cellent institutions.  Strabo  has  pre- 
served from  Menander  an  ancient 
maxioi,  of  particular  repute : — 

*^  He  toko  cannot  lead  an  honourable, 
does  not  lead  an  enil  life**  It  was  said 
that  every  man  above  60  years  of  age 
had  to  put  an  end  to  his  hfe  by  poison, 
for  which  provision  we  find  two  reasons 
assigned:  that  there  might  be  suffi- 
cient maintenance  left  for  the  other 
inhabitants;  and  that  people  might 
not  suffer  from  sickness  or  weakness 
in  old  age.  Other  Kean  laws  are  men- 
tioned by  Heraclides  and  Athena)iu. 
The  Keans  were  noted  for  modesty  and 
sobriety — not  so  the  Chians,  and  hence 
the  adage,  ov  Xios  &AA^  Keios  (Aristoph., 
jBon.,  970). 

2.  Koreseia,  or  Koresgue,  was  the 
port-town  of  lulis.  Near  it  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Smintheus ;  and  the  small 
stream  EUxua  flowed  by  it  into  tlic 
sea.  There  are  a  few  remains  of  the 
town  on  the  heights  above  the  west 
side  of  the  bay.  This  harbour,  about 
3  m.  from  the  modem  town,  is  largo 
and  fit  for  ships  of  any  burden. 

3.  Karthaa  was  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  island.  Coins  of  this  town 
are  extant,  as  well  as  considerable 
remains.  The  road  from  lulis  to  Kar- 
thsBa  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity  in  Greece.  It  was 
broad  and  level,  and  supported  by  a 
strong  wall,  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  several  places. 

4.  Paseessa  (Iloiritffffa)  was  on  the 
Boath-WGstoru  sido  of  the  istland,  on  a 
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high  and  steep  promontory.  Its  roina 
are  inconsiderable,  but  preserve  their 
ancient  name. 

The  modem  town  occupies  the  site 
of  lulis.  It  resembles  Old  8yra,  the 
houses  being  piled  up  in  terraces  one 
above  the  other,  so  that  the  roofs  of 
one  range  sometimes  serve  as  a  street 
to  the  higher  range.  Great  ravages 
were  committed  here  by  the  Russians 
in  the  expedition  of  1769.  Clarke 
says,  ''the  inhabitants  told  us  their 
houses  were  entirely  stripped  by  them. 
The  specious  promises  they  held  out 
to  the  people  of  Greece  are  now  seen 
in  their  true  light  bv  that  people,  and 
they  will  not  again  become  the  dupes 
of  any  Scythian  treaty."  Sonnini  tells 
us  that  the  Russians,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, '*had  rendered  the  name  of 
liberty  odious  at  Pares ;  the  inhabit- 
ants preferred  Turkish  despotism  to 
Russian  emancipation.*' 

The  population, of  the  island  does 
not  exceed  4000,  nearly  all  of  whom 
live  in  the  town.  Keos  produces  silk, 
wine,  &c.,  but  its  principal  article  of 
commerce  is  the  Yalonia  acorn  (the 
acorn  of  the  Querciu  MgUo^),  which 
is  exported  in  large  quantities  for  the 
use  of  tanners. 

There  are  three  barren  and  uninha- 
bited islets  a  few  miles  from  Keos, 
which  may  be  conveniently  treated  of 
under  the  same  head. 

1.  Helena,  or  Makris  {Makrimiti, 
i.e.  Long  Jdand),  derived  its  most 
ancient  name  from  a  tradition  of  Helen 
having  landed  on  its  shores.  It  is 
situated  between  Keos  and  Sunium, 
and  is  about  3  m.  broad  and  7  long. 
The  island  shows  little  if  any  traces 
of  having  been  inhabited  in  any  age. 
Near  its  southern  extremity  the  temple 
of  Sunium  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  as  it  appears  &om 
this  point  of  view  to  be  almost  entire. 

2.  Gyaros  (Oioura)  is  a  barren  and 
nninhaDited  rock  between  Keos  and 
Tenos.  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
GyrsB,  alluded  to  by  Homer  (Od.,  iv. 
507).  In  the  time  of  Augustus  its  citi- 
zens are  recorded  to  have  petitioned 
-the  Emperor  for  a  diminution  of  their 


tribute,  which  amounted  only  to  100 
drachmas.  Gyaros  was  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean  usdd  by  the 
Romans  as  a  place  of  banishment.  So 
Jwrenal  says  {8aL,  i.  78) — 

**  Ande  aliquld  brevlbus  Gyaris  et  caroere 
dignum 
Si  vis  eaie  aUqalB." 

3.  Belbina  (8t,  Oeorge)  is  an  islet 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronio  Gulf, 
uninhabited  except  by  a  few  fisher- 
men* 


7.  Ktthvos  (Thebhia). 

This,  like  the  neighbouring  islands, 
was  coloiiised  by  lonians.  Part  of  the 
ancient  population  of  Cyprus  traced  its 
descent  to  Kythnian  settlers  (Herod., 
vii.  90);  butKythnos  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  any  time  either  wealthy 
or  powerful.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
islands  that  refused  to  give  earth  and 
water  to  the  envoys  of  Darius ;  and  it 
supplied  two  ships  to  the  Grecian  fleet 
at  Salamis  (Herod.,  viii.  46).  It  was 
a  member  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
^gean  Islands  against  Persia,  and  we 
find  it  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Athens 
when  the  Peloponnesian  war  began. 
Demosthenes  (irtpl  oi;rr(i|c«r)  spoiks 
very  contemptuously  of  unimportant 

5 laces  like  ^'Siphnos  and  Kythnoa.'* 
'here  is  only  one  Kythnian  of  note  in 
antiquity,  Kydias  the  Paintei>— and  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  authors  the 
island  is  only  mentioned  as  producing 
good  cheese.  In  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Philip  IH.  of  Macedon,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Romans;  but 
they  retired  after  a  very  short  siege, 
not  considering  the  place  worthy  of 
their  trouble.  (Livy,  xxxi.  16,  45.) 
After  the  death  of  I^ero,  an  impostor, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  that  Em- 
peror, was  driven  by  a  storm  to  Kyih- 
nos,  where  he  endeavoured  to  raise  a 
disturbance,  but  was  seized  and  put 
to  death  by  Galpumius,  the  Proconsul 
of  Galba.  (Tacit.,  fltrf.,  ii  8,  9.)  Pro- 
bably  the  island  was  iised  as  a  place 
of  banishment  under  the  Emperors. 
The  ancient  citv  stood  on  the  W. 
coast,  upon  a  din  rising  over  the  eea 
to  the  height  of  600  ft.  The  only 
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r^nains  of  it  now  aro  some  fonnda* 
tionB ;  from  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  large  enough  for  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  situation  is  so  advan- 
tageous, with  two  good  harbours  to 
the  N.,  Phykias  (from  <piKos,  seaioeed), 
and  CoUmna  (from  a  solita^  column 
standing  near  the  shore),  and  two 
more  to  the  S.,  that  an  idea  has 
been  entertained  of  again  making  it 
the  seat  of  the  local  government. 
The  ruins  have  acquired  among  the 
islanders  the  name  of  HebrsBokastron, 
or  "  Jew^  Castle**  a  name  often  applied 
in  contempt  by  Greek  peasants  to  any 
ancient  building  whatsoever  erected 
by  strangers. 

On  the  N.E.  near  Gape  Kephalos  is 
the  small  fork -shaped  Fori  of  8t. 
Irene;  having  a  chapel  with  a  few 
houses  on  the  S.,  and  on  the  N.  the 
famous  toarm  springs,  from  which  the 
island  derives  its  modem  name  (r& 
B^piuk  for  BfpfAtta).  They  rise  very 
near  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a  slate- 
rock,  and  cover  the  ground  to  the  sea 
by  iiieir  overflowings  with  a  porous 
crust,  here  and  there  of  a  reddish 
colour  from  the  iron,  which,  vnth  salt, 
is  their  principal  ingredient.  They 
aro  three  in  number :  the  highest  in 
position  is  the  lowest  in  temperature ; 
it  is  the  only  one  used  for  the  sick : 
the  two  others  are  called  by  the 
islanders  Kdtueafios  (from  Kaiu,  to  bum), 
probably  an  ancient  term  handed  down 
traditionally.  These  warm  springs, 
though  not  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  are  thought  to  have  been 
used  in  early  times.  At  the  present 
day  many  invalids  resort  hither  every 
siunmer  from  Greece  and  Turkey ;  but 
the  acoonmiodation  is  very  poor. 

Palffiokastron  (or  Trjs  &palas  rh  Kd- 
<rrpop,  the  Ccutle  of  the  Fair  Lady)  is 
seated  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea, 
N.W.  of  the  springs,  and  commands 
a  wide  prospect  of  iBgina,  Sunium, 
Peloponnesus,  and  most  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  was 
the  most  important  place  in  the  island, 
oontaining  about  2(K)0  inhabitants ;  it 
was  a  nest  of  pirates.  It  has  an  lUad 
of  its  own  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Kythnians  that  it  stood  a  siege  of  10 
years,  and  was  taken  at  last  by  the 
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stratagem  of  a  Turk,  who  disguised 
himself  as  a  woman ;  it  is  now  de- 
serted and  in  ruins. 

The  modem  capital  is  situated  in- 
land about  4  m.  from  St.  Irene,  and 
contains  barely  2000  inhabitants.  It 
is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
island,  or  sometimes  Messaria.  A  few 
m.  to  the  S.  is  another  village,  named 
SyUacoa  (r&  SvAAoxica,  that  is,  the 
Caves  or  HoUows),  with  a  population 
of  about  1400.  Here  is  a  large  grotto; 
a  few  veins  of  marble  and  clmlk  inter- 
sect the  rock  and  form  stalactites.  On 
Easter  Day  the  villagers  come  hero  to 
dance  by  torchlight  In  the  S.  of  the 
island  iron  is  found. 

Eythnos  is  extremely  poor  in  anti- 
quities. Its  physical  character  re- 
sembles that  of  Tenos,  but  it  is  less 
picturesque.  The  Greek  Revolution 
caused  many  Kythnians  who  had  been 
engaged  in  traae  at  Smyrna,  Constan- 
tinople, &c.,  to  retum  to  their  native 
island.  Xotwithstanding  the  posses- 
sion of  so  many  good  harbours,  they 
own  only  a  few  boats.  Their  prin- 
cipal produce  is  barley,  which  tliey 
consume;  wine,  of  which  about  half 
the  quantity  made  is  exported;  and 
honey.  There  are  about  2000  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine  on  the  island,  which 
abounds  in  rcd-lc^ged  partridges.  The 
population  is  entirely  concentrated  in 
the  two  villages,  and  does  not  exceed 
3500.  The  Kythnians  are  a  quiot* 
ingenious,  cheerful,  religious  race. 
Among  the  elderly  people  aro  still 
found  some  old-fashioned  phrases  and 
costumes,  which  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing in  Greece. 


8.  SiBIFHOB 

is  a  small  rocky  island  between 
Kythnos  and  Siphnos.  It  was  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  place 
where  Danae  and  Perseus  landed  after 
they  had  been  exposed  by  Acrisius, 
where  Perseus  was  brought  up,  and 
where  he  afterwards  turned  the  inha- 
bitants into  stone  with  the  Gorgon's 
head — a  legend  suggested,  perhaps, 
by  the  character  of  the  soil.  History 
tells  us  that  Seriphos  was  colonized 
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by  lonianB  from  Athens,  and  that  it 
was  ono  of  the  few  islands  'which 
refused  submission  to  Xerxes,  and  had 
a  share  in  the  glory  of  Salamis  (Hero- 
dotus, viii  46,  48).  At  a  later  period 
the  iScriphians  were  noted  for  their 
IMverty ;  and  for  this  reason  the  island 
was  employed  by  the  Roman  emperors 
as  a  place  of  banishmeut  for  state 
crinunals  (Tacit.,  Ann,,  ii.  85 ;  iv.  21 ; 
Juvenal,  z.  170).  Iron  is  abundant 
here. 

The  only  town,  or  rather  village,  is 
situated  8  m.  from  the  harbour  on  a 
rocky  hill  800  ft.  high,  and  contains 
the  whole  population  of  Seriphos,  that 
is,  about  2000  souls.  The  ancient 
city  stood  on  the  same  site ;  but  there 
are  no  ruins  of  importance.  The 
island  produces  a  little  wine  and  com. 
On  the  S.W.  side  there  is  a  good 
harbour,  called  by  the  Franks  I*otia 
Catena,  from  a  story  of  its  mouth 
having  been  formerly  closed  with  a 
chain. 


9.  Bipmros  (Sephanto), 

situated  to  the  8.E.  of  Seriphos, 
is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  about  36 
m.  in  circumference.  Its  original 
name  was  Merope,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  present  appella- 
tion from  the  leader  of  tlio  Ionian 
colony  which  settled  here.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  gold  and  silver  mines, 
of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible, 
the  Siphnians  attained  great  pros- 
perity, and  were  regarded  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  as  the  wealthiest  of  the 
islanders.  Their  treasury  at  Delphi, 
in  which  they  deposited  the  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  their  mines,  was  equal 
in  wealth  to  that  of  any  other  Greek 
state.  Their  riches,  however,  exposed 
them  to  pillage ;  and  a  party  of  Samian 
exiles  in  the  time  of  Polycratos  in-* 
vaded  the  island,  and  compelled  them 
to  pay  100  talents  (Uerodot.,  iii.  57, 
58).  SiphnoB  refused  tribute  to  Xerxes, 
and  one  of  its  ships  fought  on  the 
national  side  at  Salamis  (Herod.,  viii. 
46).  At  a  later  period  the  mines  were 
less  productive ;  and  Pausanias  (x.  11) 
relates  that,  in  consequence  of  the 


Siphnians  neglecting  to  send  the  Utho 
of  their  treasure  to  Delphi,  the  god 
destroyed  their  mines  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  sea.  The  moral  character 
of  these  islanders  seems  not  to  have 
stood  high,  for  to  act  like  a  Siphnian 
{Xi(pifM{uy)  was  a  term  of  reproach. 
But.  owing  perhaps  to  the  exhaustion 
of  their  mineral  riches,  the  Siphnians 
of  the  present  day  have  improved  on 
their  ancestors.  They  are  a  quiet  and 
industrious  race,  worthy  .of  their  pic- 
turesque and  fertile  island,  with  its 
delightful  climate  and  abundance  of 
excellent  water.  A  number  of  tho 
islanders  find  employment  at  Athjans, 
Constantinople,  &c.,  as  servants  or 
tradesmen.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  6000  souls. 

A  range  of  hills  extends  along  the 
island  from  K.W.  to  S.E.,  and  there  is 
a  small  monastery,  dedicated  to  St. 
Elias,  on  the  highest  summit,  which 
reaches  an  elevation  of  3000  ft  On 
the  table-land  towards  the  E.,  1000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  stands  a  group  of  vil- 
lages containing  about  5000  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  central  and  largest  is  Stavri 
(SraupoQ,  or  Orosaea,  This  is  a  de- 
lightful residence  in  the  summer,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  eastern  Cyclades. 
Tho  natives  frequently  attain  a  great 
age.  On  the  S.E.  coast  there  is  a  good 
harbour,  named  Pharosy  from  an  an- 
cient light-house  and  watch-tower, 
now  in  ruins.  Between  this  port  and 
Stavri  stands  the  Monaatery  of  The 
Fountain  {iis  t^v  fip^aw)  m  a  very 
picturesque  situation. 

The  capital,  or  residence  of  the  local 
authorities,  called  by  the  name  of  tho 
island,  or  more  frequently  the  CaaUe 
(rh  KdffTpoyjfiom  its  ruinous  Venetian 
fortifications),  is  on  the  eastern  diffii, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  1000  ft  It  contains 
only  1000  inhabitants.  There  are 
here  some  scanty  traces  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  occupied  the  same  site; 
and  a  few  remains  of  Hellenic  ma- 
sonry and  sculpture,  which  contrast 
with  an  inscription  in  Cbthio  letters 
setting  forth  the  name  of  the  Italian 
governor  in  a.d.  1369.  Some  of  his 
descendants  still  live  in  Thera,  but- 
the  Latins  are  now  extinot  in  Si^mosL 


Obesk  Islands.  Kimolos- 

Thope  i8  a  pretty  "Grotto  of  the 
Nymphs"  at  the  month  of  a  romantic 
valley  near  the  N.W.  coast;  and  in 
its  neighbourhood  are  found  some 
traces  of  ancient  buildings. 


10.  KmoLOs  (Abgentxeba) 

is  a  small  island  lying  between 
Biphnoe  and  Melos,  and  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  narrow  strait  only 
j  m.  in  breadtiL  The  extreme  length  of 
the  island  is  5  m.,  and  its  breadth  3^ 
m.  Pliny  relates  (N,  H,,  iv.  12)  that 
Kimolos  WQS  formerly  called  Echinusa, 
a  name  derived,  not  from  Echidna 
(t?tper),as  some  writers  have  supposed, 
but  from  Echinus,  the  BetJMtrAin,  of 
which  several  fossil  specimens  have 
been  found  on  the  W.  coast  Kimolos 
is  not  mentioned  in  political  history, 
and  appears,  though  colonized  by 
lonians,  to  have  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Melos ; 
but  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  on 
account  of  its  earth  or  chalk  KifM»- 
kla  Creta  CimoUd),  which  was 
used  by  fullers  in  whitening  cloths. 
This  Cimolian  earth  is  white,  very 
heavy,  without  any  taste,  and  melts  in 
water.  Ovid  {Met.,  vii.  463)  speaks  of 
tlie   cretosa  rura  GimolL" 

Kimolos  contains  about  1400  inha- 
bitants. The  modem  town,  the  only 
inhabited  place  in  the  island,  is  in  the 
&.E^  a  mile  from  the  harbour,  which 
is  small  and  insecure.  In  the  middle 
of  the  W.  coast  there  is  a  Paleokattron, 
upon  a  steep  rock  1000  ft  in  height; 
it  appears  only  to  have  been  built  as  a 

Slaoe  of  refuge  to  be  used  in  times  of 
anger.  The  ancient  town  seems  to 
have  been  situated  at  DatkaUoy  also 
called  8t,  AndreWy  on  the  S.  coast, 
opposite  Melos.  This  is  the  name 
given  to  a  rock,  distant  at  present 
about  200  paces  from  the  island,  to 
which,  however,  it  was  originally 
united.  The  whde  rock  is  covered 
with  the  remains  of  houses,  and,  as 
long  as  it  was  united  to  the  island 
by  an  isthmus,  there  was  a  good 
though  small  harbour  on  its  eastern 
side.  Around  this  harbour  was  the 
biuial-plaoe  of  the  aadent  town,  of 
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which  traces  remain.  The  Frank  namo 
of  Argentiera  was  derived  from  the 
silver-mines  said  to  have  been  formerly 
worked  in  Kimolos.  In  the  middle 
ages  tbo  island  was  a  great  resort 
of  Corsairs ;  and  the  inhabitants  now 
gain  their  livelihood  chiefly  as  pilots 
and  mariners,  their  barren  soil  not 
affording  them  a  sustenance. 

The  deserted,  uninhabited  rock  of 
Polino,  anciently  called  PolysBgos,  lies 
near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Kimolos. 


11.  Melos 

is  the  most  westerly  of  the  Cycla- 
des,  whence  it  was  called  Zephyria  by 
Aristotle.  It  is  about  65  m.  E.  of 
Peloponnesus.  Its  length  is  nearlv 
14  m.  from  K  to  W.,  and  its  breadth 
about  8  m.  It  contains  on  the  N.  a 
deep  bay,  which  forms  one  of  the  best 
haroours  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  which  was  situated  a  flourishing 
town,  bearing  the  same  name  with  the 
island.  Melos  is  of  volcanic  origin; 
and  volcanic  agency  is  still  at  work  in 
its  hot  springs  and  mines  of  sulphur 
and  alum.  Mount  Kalamos  is,  indeed, 
at  this  moment  semi-active,  emitting 
smoke  and  sulphureous  vapours.  Melos 
was  held  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  are 
said  to  have  named  it  after  the  Phoe- 
nician town  Byblns;  afterwards,  it 
was  colonized  by  Dorians  from  Laoe- 
diemon.  The  Melians  were  among 
the  victors  at  Salamis  (Herod.,  viii. 
46,  48).  In  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
though  favouring  the  cause  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Spartans,  they  declared 
their  neutrality  in  the  contest.  The 
Athenians,  however,  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  fearing  this 
example  of  indepcoidence  among  the 
^gean  islands,  determined  to  coeroe 
the  Melians  into  submission  to  their 
mandates.  Though  the  flrst  expedi* 
tion  sent  against  them,  in  B.a  426, 
failed  of  its  object,  the  second,  in  b.c. 
416,  was  more  successful.  Thucydides 
(vi.  84-116)  has  preserved  the  sub- 
stance of  the  speeches  made  by  the 
Athenian  commanders  to  the  Melians 
previously  to  their  commencing  hoe* 
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tilitiea;  and  in  all  history  there  is  no 
example  of  the  plea  having  been  more 
unblushingly  avowed, — 

**  That  tbey  shonld  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

The  sequel  was  worthy  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down ;  for,  when  the  Athe- 
nians had  forced  the  Meliaos  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  after  a  siege  of 
several  months,  they  put  the  adult 
males  to  death,  sold  the  women  and 
children  as  slaves,  and  peopled  the 
island  with  an  Athenian  colony.  This 
was  an  atrocity  paralleled  in  the  mas- 
sacre by  the  Spartans  of  the  captive 
Platieans  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  When  fortune  had 
turned  against  Athens,  the  captive 
Melians  were  restored  to  their  native 
country,  and  the  island  recovered  some 
portion  of  its  ancient  prosperity.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Aristophanes 
calls  Socrates  the  Melian,  because 
Melos  was  the  birthplace  of  the  atheist 
Diagoras. 

Like  the  other  islands  of  the  ^gean, 
Melos  passed  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  incorporated  with 
the  Eastern  Empire.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Kaxos,  and,  after  various  changes  of 
fortune,  was  reduced  at  last  under  the 
TurkUh  yoke.  The  island  has  im- 
proved since  it  has  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece;  but  the  whole 
population  does  not  exceed  8000,  prin- 
cipally of  the  Greek  communion, 
though  there  are  a  few  Latins. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Melos  are 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  harbour, 
and  extend  to  the  water-side  from  the 
hill  above.  On  the  highest  part,  im- 
mediately overlooked  by  the  town  or 
yillage  of  Eastron,  are  some  remains 
of  jxdygonal  waUs,  and  others  of  re- 
g^uiar  Hellenic  masonry  with  round 
towers.  The  western  wall  of  the  citv 
is  traceable  all  the  way  down  the  hiU 
to  the  sea ;  on  the  E.  it  followed  the 
ridge  of  some  cliffs;  but  foundations 
remain  only  in  a  few  places.  Within 
the  enclosure,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
are  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  of 
a  Roman  theatre,  and  of  a  Corinthian 
temple  of  Parian  marble.   Here  was 


found  the  celebrated  statue  known  as 
the  Venus  of  Meloe^  now  deposited  in 
the  Louvre.  Coins,  small  earthen 
figures,  and  vases  are  also  often  dis- 
covered by  the  islanders. 

On  the  height  immediately  to  the 
eastward  of  the  ancient  city  is  a  village 
named  Trypetf  (ypwrnrii)  from  the 
small  catacombs  vnth  which  the  hill 
is  pierced  in  every  part.  Some  of 
these  are  of  irregular  shapes,  with 
narrow  nassages  and  niches  on  each 
side.  They  were  generally  made  for 
three,  five,  or  seven  bodies.  Some  of 
them  have  now  been  converted  into 
magazines  for  straw  and  com,  and  a 
few  into  cisterns.  A  little  further  to 
the  E.  a  narrow  vale  planted  with 
olives  and  gardens,  and  sloping  to  the 
sea,  has  several  sepulchral  excavations 
on  its  western  side.  This  yalley  of 
the  dead  terminates  at  the  sea,  near 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  ancient  city. 
Here  also  is  a  mole  in  the  water.  Be- 
sides these  Hellenic  sepulchres,  early 
Christian  catacombs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Melos. 

The  hottest  of  the  warm  springs  is 
on  the  beach,  about  1  m.  from  the  old 
town.  The  ground  around  is  impreg* 
nated  with  sulphur.  In  the  side  of  a 
little  rocky  height  above  is  another 
hot  source  in  a  cavern  or  chamber 
formed  by  nature,  and  known  as  the 
Bath  (rh  >jotnpiv\  It  is  much  fre- 
quented by  persons  afflicted  with 
scrofulous  diseases. 

To  the  S.E.  of  this  height  are  some 
salt-pans  and  a  marshy  level,  in  which 
stooa  the  medisaval  capital  of  the 
island.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  as  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants,  to  escape  the 
n¥daria  of  the  low  grounds,  have  re- 
tired to  Kottron^  Sie  large  yillage 
situated  on  a  peaked  rooky  height 
above  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Miy. 
Here  is  now  the  seat  of  the  local 
government.  The  Melians  gain  their 
livelihood  in  great  measure  as  sailors 
and  pilots. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  gene- 
rally rugged  and  mountainous,  and 
has  anc^ed  and  sterile  appearance; 
but  the  valleys  and  low  grounds  are 
extremely  fertile;  such  portions  of 
them  as  are  cultivated  producing  com. 
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wine,  oil,  cotton,  oranges,  and  other 
frnits  in  the  greatest  profusion.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  Melos  is  now 
almost  depopulated,  and  nearly  a  de- 
sert; a  result  that  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  former 
times,  to  the  badness  of  the  water, 
which  is  generally  brackish,  to  the 
prevalence  of  malaria,  and  to  the  out- 
rages and  exactions  to  which  the 
island  was  exposed  under  the  Turkish 
rula 

A  few  miles  oflf  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Melos  is  situated  a  rugged  islet,  called 
Auti-Melos,  uninhabited  save  by  a 
breed  of  wild  goats. 


12.  Pholeoandbos  (Poltcandbo) 

need  not  detain  the  traveller  long. 
It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  hardly  mentioned  in  history, 
and  containing  few  objects  of  interest. 
It  was  colonised  by  Dorians.  Aratus 
calls  it  the  ''iron -bound"  island, 
but  this  epithet  is  applicable  only 
to  the  cliffs  of  the  eastern  side ;  the 
western  half  is  fertile  and  well-cul- 
tivated. The  harbour  is  on  the  E. 
coast.  The  modem  town,  containing 
about  1500  inhabitants,  nearly  the 
whole  population,  is  4  m.  N.  of  the 
harbour,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  ancient  city  stood.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  no  important  remains, 
its  materials  having  been  used  in 
great  part  for  building  the  church  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  8.  of  the 
island.  Adjoining  this  church  there 
is  a  sort  of  Public  Hall,  called  the 
Table  (T^cCireCa,  a  name  also  applied 
to  the  Befectories  of  Monasteries), 
where  the  islanders  yearly  assemble 
on  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption. 

There  are  some  traces  of  amediieval 
fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
above  the  town,  from  which  point 
there  is  also  a  glorious  prospect  of  the 
Cyclades.  The  Golden  Grotto  (xpv- 
a-omrfiKaioy),  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
islanders,  perhaps  from  its  formerly 
having  been  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
treasures  and  holy  offerings,  is  a  large 
cavern  in  the  cliffs  facing  the  S.E. 
The  best  ttppzoaoh  to  it  is  by  sea. 


The  Pholegandrians  export  com 
and  sheep  to  Thera  and  other  neigh- 
bouring islands  which  are  not  so  fertile 
as  their  own. 


13.  SiKINOS 

was  colonized  by  lonians.  In  very 
ancient  times  it  was  called  CEnoe 
(oTvoj), "  the  wine-island."  a  title  which 
it  still  deserves  from  the  fertility  of 
its  vines.  During  the  Persian  war  it 
submitted  to  Xerxes,  but  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  Athenian  Empire. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  belonged  to  the 
Dukes  of  NaxoB. 

The  S.  coast  of  Sikinos  is  rocky  and 
barren ;  but  other  parts  of  the  island 
produce  wine,  figs,  and  wheat.  The 
narbour,  or  rather  landing-place,  is  on 
the  8.W.,  in  a  very  exposed  situation. 
The  town,  or  village,  stands  on  an 
elevated  ridge  about  an  hour's  walk 
from  this  port,  and  contains  the  whole 
population,  i,e.  700  souls.  The  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Sikinos,  consisting 
only  of  some  foundations  and  frag- 
ments, occupy  an  abrupt  cliff  to  the 
W.  of  the  same  range.  Not  far  from 
these  ruins  is  the  only  attraction  in 
the  island,  a  small  temple  of  Apollo, 
of  bluish  marble,  in  good  preserva- 
tion, but  converted  into  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  columns  have  Doric 
capitals,  but  the  cornice  is  Corinthian : 
from  this  confusion  of  Orders,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Temple  was  built 
during  the  decline  of  Grecian  art,  i.  e, 
about  the  8rd  or  2nd  centy.  before 
Christ.  The  entrance  is  on  the  western 
side,  an  unusual  peculiarity  in  a 
Greek  Temple. 


14.  lOB  (Nio), 

as  the  name  imports,  was  colonised 
by  lonians.  In  the  life  of  Homer  at- 
tributed to  Herodotus,  it  is  related 
that  the  poet,  in  sailing  from  Bamos  to 
Athens,  was  driven  to  los,  that  he 
died  on  that  island,  and  was  buried 
near  the  sea-shore.  On  the  faith  of 
this  legend,  some  enthusiastic  tra- 
vellers have  dieamed  that  they  have 
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diaoovered  the  Orave  of  Homer  on  the 
N.E.  coast,  near  the  creek  Plakotos. 

After  the  rugged  scenery  of  Phole- 
gandros  and  SiMnos,  it  is  refreshing 
to  gaze  upon  the  softer  and  more 
lovely  features  of  this  little  island.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbour  on  the 
with  a  few  store-houses  round  it,  and 
the  8.E.  and  S.W.  coasts  are  indented 
with  creeks  affording  good  anchorage. 
The  town  occupies  part  of  a  small 
hUl  rising  from  the  harbour — the  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  of  which  some 
foundations  are  visible.  Paleokaslrcn 
— ^not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
name,  an  Hellenic,  but  a  medieval 
fortress — stands  on  a  commanding 
height  in  the  X.E.  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  The 
ruins  are  still  in  good  preservation. 
Xear  this  castle  is  the  creek  Plakotos, 
already  mentioned,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  terraces  (rXjiKcs)  of  the 
neighbouring  hill.  From  the  nume- 
rous graves  discovered  in  this  part  of 
the  island,  los  seems  to  have  been 
populous  of  old.  At  the  present  day 
it  numbers  only  2500  inhabitants.  Its, 
produce  consisls  of  a  small  quantity  of 
com,  wine,  oil,  and  cotton. 


15.  Theba  (Santobin)* 

According  to  an  ancient  legend,  sug- 
gested probably  by  the  volcanic  origin 
of  the  island — ^Thera  was  formed  of  a 
clod  of  earth  dropped  from  the  ship 
of  the  Argonauts.  In  early  times  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Phoonicians,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Calliste,  or  Oie 
Beautiftd  leU  (Herod.,  iv.  14^8).  Sub- 
sequently it  was  colonised  by  Dorians 
from  Sparta  under  Theras,  after  whom 
it  was  named ;  and  it  was  connected 
with  the  Dorians  of  Crete  (Herod.,  iv. 
154).  In  B.C.  681,  Thera  sent  forth  a 
colony  under  Battus,  or  tiie  Stammerer, 
which  founded  the  celebrated  city  of 
Cyrene  in  Africa.  With  the  true  spirit 
of  Greek  nationality,  Thera  remained 
faithful  to  Sparta,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  islands  which  espoused  her  cause 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thera  and 
Melos  were  the  only  islands  of  the 
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^gean  Sea  which  did  not  form  part 
of  the  Athenian  Empire  at  this  time. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  island 
formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Kaxos. 

The  modem  name  Santorinj  or  San- 
tortni,  has  been  usually  derived  from 
St.  Irene,  canonized  by  the  Greek 
Church.  There  is  a  Cathedral  of  St. 
Irene  on  the  island.  Man^  of  the 
Cyclades  are  of  volcanic  ongin,  but 
none  bears  so  evident  traces  of  such 
origin  as  Thera.  The  antiseptic  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  frequent  discovery 
of  undecayed  bodies,  have  given  rise 
to  many  wild  superstitions  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  island.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  favourite  abode  of  the 
VrnkoUikos  (a  word  of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy)? *  species  of  Ghoul  or  Vampire, 
which,  according  to  a  belief  onoo 
popular  in  Greece,  has  the  power  of 
resuscitating  the  dead  from  their 
graves,  and  sending  them  forth  to 
banquet  on  the  living.  (See  Fashley's 
*  Crete,*  chap,  xxxvi.) 

Thera  was  originally  circular,  but 
it  now  resembles  a  horseshoe  in  shape, 
the  islet  of  Therasia  having  been  torn 
from  it  by  an  earthquake  about  b.c. 
237.  The  half-moon  harbour  thus 
formed  is  the  crater  of  a  submarine 
volcano,  and  is  in  parts  unfathom- 
able, but  boats  can  be  secured  by  being 
moored  on  a  bank  the  position  of 
which  is  pointed  out  by  a  buoy,  or  by 
being  hauled  up  on  the  beach.  (Sc^ 
Lyell's  •  Geology.')  The  dark  calcined 
rocks  around  this  bay  have  a  some- 
what dismal  though  highly  interesting 
and  picturesque  appearance;  but  tlie 
S.  and  S.E.  districts  of  the  island  aro 
verdant,  well-cultivated,  and  beautiful, 
well  worthy,  even  at  this  day,  of  the 
ancient  titie  CaOisU. 

Thera  is  86  m.  in  circumference. 
Its  surface  consists  of  decomposed 
pumice-stone,  supplying,  in  certain 
localities,  a  fertile  soil,  which,  after 
careful  cultivation,  produces  a  littio 
com  and  cotton,  and  an  abundance  of 
wine  of  considerable  strength,  and 
which  with  age  becomes  very  good. 
A  quantity  of  that  known  as  the 
Vino  Santo  is  annually  exported. 
Water  and  firewood  are  very  scarce : 
and  the  islanders  are  sometimes  obliged 
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to  prooare  even  the  former  from  Iob 
orAmorgofl.  Tho  inhabitants  number 
about  15|000,  and  are  an  honest  and 
industrious  community,  passionately 
attached  to  their  lone  volcanic  isle. 
There  are  600  Latins,  descended  from 
Frank  settlers  in  the  middle  ages; 
they  live  on  unusually  good  terms 
with  their  countrymen  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  are  not  separated  from 
them  by  so  strong  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion as  elsewhere.  There  are  a  Greek 
and  a  Latin  bishop.  The  dialect 
of  Thera  is  still  marked  by  a  Doric 
roughness,  and  abounds  in  archaisms. 
The  island  possesses  about  50  ships 
and  small  craft,  which  find  shelter  for 
the  most  part  in  the  creeks  of  the  Nea 
Kaum^ne.  Therd  are  two  landing- 
places  in  the  great  concave  bay  on  the 
W.  side,  below  the  town  of  Thera,  and 
at  St.  Nicholas,  each  with  a  steep 
ascent  up  the  clifis.  The  only  towns 
of  any  consequence  are  the  Capital, 
bearing  the  same  name  with  the  island 
— only  that  by  a  common  dialectic 
variation  it  is  sometimes  called  Phera 
(*iipa)  instead  of  Thera  (84pa)~and 
overhanging  the  harbour ;  and  Pyr^, 
situated  among  the  central  hills,  near 
the  scattered  fragments  which  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  At  Soarosy 
on  the  clifib  overhanging  the  bay,  is 
a  ruined  stronghold  of  tiie  Dukes  of 
Nazos.  Most  of  the  houses  through- 
out the  island  are  partly  excavated  in 
the  porous  rock. 

*<The  islet  of  Therasia  is  6  miles  in 
length,  and  2  in  breadth,  and  contains 
400  inhabitants.  Between  it  and  Thera 
rise  three  volcanic  rocks,  of  which  the 
largest,  Nea  KaUm^e,  or  New  Burnt 
UUy  was  thrown  up  alx)ve  the  sea  in 
AJ).  1707.  N.  of  this  is  Mikra 
Eaihn^e,  or  LUlls  Burnt  Isle;  and 
to  the  S.,  Palaia  Eafimene,  or  Old 
Burnt  Ide  (also  called  Hiera),  which 
emerged  b.c.  197.  Thera  will  amply 
repay  a  visit  from  the  scholar  and  the 
antiquary,  and  more  especially  from 
the  geologist.  According  to  Professor 
L.  Rou  (see  'Liselreisen,'  B.  L,  p.  86), 
the  following  are  the  dates  of  the 
known  eruptions  in  this  island,  viz. 
B.C.  197 ;  A  J).  46. 726, 1573,  and  1707 ; 
tho  last  continued  until  1713.  All 


these  took  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
gulf,  where  Is  now  the  island  Kaii- 
mene.  At  the  end  of  January,  1866, 
the  people  of  Eaiimene  observed  signs 
of  a  new  eruption,  and  on  February 
Ist  they  saw  stones  thrown  up  from 
the  port  of  Volcano.  From  this  date 
the  new  volcano  went  on  increasing, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  montli  had 
reached  a  height  above  water  of  about 
100  feet.  The  first  great  eruption 
occurred  at  10  a.m.  on  February  20th, 
it  being  followed  on  the  21st  and  the 
22nd  by  similar  eruptions.  From 
this  date,  till  the  autumn  of  1870, 
these  phenomena,  on  a  similar  scale, 
continued  in  unceasing  succession. 
Enormous  masses  of  lava  rose  above 
the  sea,  surpassing  the  size  of  those 
projected  in  1707.  A  lateral  erup' 
tion,  named  Mount  Afroessa,  began 
on  the  13th  February.  In  January, 
1868,  this  formation  had  disappeared. 
In  1868,  Mount  George,  still  without 
a  crater,  but  under  continuous  erup* 
tions,  formed  a  regular  cone  to  tho  ti. 
of  Nea  Kaiim^ne,  of  the  height  of 
825  feet.  At  the  end  of  August,  1870, 
these  phenomena  ceased  (see  Dr. 
Julius  Schmidt  in  Petermann's  *  Qeo- 
graphisohe  Mittheilungen/  1866). 


16.  Anafhb  (Nafio). 

A  few  miles  E.  of  Thera  rises  the 
small  island  of  Anaphe,  said  to  have 
been  originallv  called  Membliarus, 
from  the  son  of  Cadmus  of  that  name, 
who  came  hither  in  search  of  Europa. 
It  was  celebrated  of  old  for  its  temple 
of  Apollo  ^gletes,  or  the  BefulgenU 
which  the  legends  relate  was  founded 
by  the  Argonauts,  because  Apollo 
raised  un  the  island  as  a  place  of 
refuge  wnen  they  were  overtaken  by 
a  storm.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  there  are  still  considerable 
remains  of  this  temple  in  the  widls  of 
a  Greek  monastery,  now  occupying 
the  same  site.  The  ancient  city  was 
placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Anaphe, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  relics  of 
it  are  still  found,  as  also  traces  of 
the  Sacred  Way  which  once  led  from 
the  town  to  the  temple.  Several  im- 
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Amorgos  —  Naxos. 


Sect.  III. 


portant  inficriptions  havo  also  been 
(ligcovered  here. 

The  modem  village  is  near  the  W. 
end  of  the  island,  and  contains  only 
R  few  hundred  inhabitants.  There  is 
little  fertility  and  less  cnltivation  in 
the  barren  and  mountainous  Anaphe, 
which  abounds,  however,  now  as  of 
old,  in  red-legged  partridges. 


17.  Amoboos, 

some  miles  B.E.  of  Naxos,  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  history,  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Iambic  poet  Simonides.  In  ancient 
times  a  red  dye  was  manufactured 
here  from  a  kind  of  lichen  still  found 
in  the  island,  llie  soil  of  Amorgos  is 
fertile,  and  produces  com,  oil,  wine, 
figs,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  all  of  good 
quality.  Hence  it  was  considered, 
under  the  Roman  empire,  one  of  the 
most  favourable  places  for  banishment 
(Tac.,  Ann.,  iv.  30).  There  were  three 
ancient  towns,  all  situated  on  the 
westem  side  of  the  island,  opposite 
Naxos — jEgiale  at  the  N.,  and  Arcesine 
at  the  S.,  while  Minoa  lies  more  in  the 
centre,  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  con- 
venient harbour,  now  called  Kaldpola 
(l)ecau8e  it  is  kotA  t^v  ir^jAtv),  or  Bathy 
(Bodu),  i.  fl.,  Deep  Bay.  There  are  stiU 
remains— fragments  of  sculptures,  pil- 
lars, &c.— of  these  three  ancient  cities. 

The  modem  town,  of  the  same  name 
as  the  island,  is  built  a  short  distance 
inland  from  the  port  of  Kat^pola. 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 
Dukes  of  Naxos.  The  inhabitants  of 
Amorgos  amount  to  about  4000,  and 
dwell  in  several  villages  besides  the 
capital.  Perhaps  the  greatest  curiosity 
in  the  island  is  a  convent  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Alexius  Gomnenus  (dedi- 
cated to  'H  Uopayia  ri  Xw(o&t(&Ti(r<ra)y 
and  built  in  the  mouth  of  a  cavern 
situated  on  the  face  of  the  eastern  cliffs, 
about  3  miles  from  the  town,  and 
somewhat  resembling  the  monastery 
of  Megaspelaeon,  in  Arcadia.  The 
situation  is  exceedingly  romantic  and 
well  deserves  a  visit— not  to  mention 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  supematurally 
conveyed  from  Cyprus,  and  other  curi- 


osities which  are  treasured  up  by  the 
monks.  On  an  insulated  rock,  near 
this  convent,  are  some  mined  build- 
ings. 


18.  Naxos  (Naxia) 

is  the  largest  of  the  Gycladcs, 
being  18  miles  in  length  and  12 
in  breadth.  It  was  very  flourishing 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion 
(Herod.,  v.  28),  and  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  its  wine ;  consequently 
it  is  connected  with  various  IcgencU 
relating  to  Dionysus.  The  god  is 
described  by  Catullus,  in  one  of  his 
most  beautiful  poems,  to  have  here 
found  Ariadne  when  deserted  by 
Theseus.  From  its  round  shape  Naxos 
was  sometimes  known  of  old  as 
Strongyle,  and  also  as  DionysiaSj  from 
the  worship  of  Bacchus:  it  is  fre- 
quently called  Dia  bv  the  ancient 
poets.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
habited first  bv  Thracians,  and  then 
by  Carians,  and  to  have  derived  its 
present  name  from  the  Carian  chief- 
tain, Naxos.  In  the  historical  ages  we 
find  it  occupied  by  Ionian  emigrants 
from  Athens  (Herod.,  viii.  46).  In 
B.C.  540,  it  was  conquered  by  Pisis- 
tratus,  who  established  Lygdamis  as 
tyrant  of  the  island.  The  Persians, 
in  B.C.  501,  attempted,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Aristagoras,  to  subdue  Naxos. 
The  failure  of  the  expedition  drove. 
Aristagoras,  who  feared  punishment, 
to  precipitate  the  great  Ionian  revolt 
(Herod.,  v.  30).  In  B.C.  490,  Naxos 
was  conquered  by  Datis  and  Arta- 
phemes  (vi.  96),  but  the  Naxians 
recovered  their  liberty  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  They  were  the  first  of 
the  Allied  States  which  the  Athe- 
nians reduced  to  subjection;  after 
which  (B.C.  471)  they  are  rarely  men- 
tioned in  ancient  history. 

The  fate  of  Naxos  in  the  middle 
ages  was  remarkable.  Soon  after 
the  Latin  conquest  of  the  Bvzantine 
Empire  in  a.d.  1204,  this  and  several 
of  the  neighbouring  islands  "were 
seized  by  a  Venetian  adventurer, 
named  Maroo  Sanudo,  who  founded  a 
powerful  state  under  the  title  of  the 
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Dwihy  of  NaxMf  erofthe  Arehiwlaao 
(Dux  Mgrni  Pdagt),  Fayoarcd  by  the 
protection  of  Venice,  hia  dynasty  ruled 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Cy- 
olades  for  360  years,  and  finally  siio- 
cumbed  to  the  Turks  so  late  as  a.d. 
1566.  A  concise  history  of  the  Duchy 
of  Nazos  will  be  found  in  FirUay^e 
ModtKval  OreeoeyCtiap.  x.  These  princes 
did  not  fall  by  the  arms  of  the  infideU 
8o  much  as  by  their  own  vices,  and 
firom  tiie  hatred  of  their  Greek  sub- 
jects, who  preferred  Moslem  to  Latin 
rule. 

Naxoe  at  the  present  day  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  beautiful  of  the  ^gean 
islands,  and  several  very  interesting 
excursions  may  be  made  in  the  interior, 
where  several  of  the  villages  retain 
what  are  evidently  ancient  names. 
Groves  of  olive,  orange,  cedar,  pome- 
granate, fig,  and  lemon-trees  abound  in 
the  well-watered  valleys,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit,  oil,  com,  and  wine 
is  exported.  A  white  wine,  boasting 
the  classic  name  of  Baochm^nej  is 
in  especial  ropute  here.  Emery  is 
found  in  large  quantity,  particularly 
in  the  southern  ports  of  the  island. 
The  marble  of  Naxos  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Paros.  The  entiro 
population  does  not  exceed  12,000, 
though  five  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  (Herodotus)  Naxos  could 
furnish  8000  heavy-armed  soldiers, 
and  therefore  must  have  then  con- 
tained (allowing  for  slaves,  &c.)  well- 
nigh  100,000.  The  inhabitants  now 
all  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  with 
the  exception  of  800  or  400  Latins, 
descendajits  of  settlers  in  the  time  of 
the  Dukes.  Many  of  these  bear  the 
names  of  the  best  houses  of  Venice; 
they  have  a  Latin  bishop,  a  Ca- 
puchin, and  also  a  Lazarist  convent ; 
and  live  in  a  great  measure  apart 
from  Uieir  orthodox  neighbours. 

The  capital,  also  called  Naxos,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  city  on  the 
W.  coast  Its  white  houses  look  gay 
and  bright  firom  the  sea;  but  tlie 
streets  are  narrow,  intricate,  and  filthy. 
The  ducal  palace,  plundered  by  Bar- 
baroflsa,  is  entirely  in  ruins.  On  a 
point  of  land  below  the  town,  are  the 
remains  of  a  massive  mole,  oonstmcted 


by  Duke  Maroo  Sanudo,  and  corre- 
sponding with  an  ancient  mole  pro- 
jecting from  the  little  rock  of  PtUdtij 
which  is  separated  from  Naxos  by  a 
channel  of  the  sea  50  yards  across. 
Paldli  received  this  modem  name 
{Tlakdrioy  or  palaoe)  from  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Bacchus,  of  which  only 
the  western  portal  now  remains.  The 
massive  proportions  have  an  appear- 
ance of  remote  antiouity.  The  portal 
consists  simply  of  tnree  huge  marble 
slabs,  two  perpendicular  and  one  laid 
across,  and  frames,  so  to  speak,  a 
charming  picture  of  the  town  and  of 
part  of  the  island.  The  antiquities  of 
Naxos  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  and  this  god  is 
generally  represented  on  the  Naxian 
coins  and  medals.  There  is  a  foun- 
tain near,  the  town,  named  Ariadne. 
The  principal  mountain  is  called  Dia 
(vulgarly  Zia),  doubtless  after  the 
ancient  name  of  the  island :  here  is  a 
curious  Hellenic  tower.  Cdronon,  an- 
other hill,  recalls  to  our  recollection 
the  nymph  Coronis,  who  had  charge 
of  the  nurture  of  the  infant  Bacchus. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  curiosity 
in  the  island  is  the  unfinished  colossal 
statue,  lying  in  an  ancient  marble- 

3uarry  near  the  northern  extremity, 
tis  roughly  hewn,  and^34  feet  from  the 
head  to  the  feet.  The  tradition  of  the 
peasantry  has  always  identified  it  with 
a  statue  of  Apollo. 

S.  of  Naxos,  and  included  in  the 
same  Enarohy  with  it  and  Paros,  aro 
several  barren  and  rocky  islets,  such 
as  Donussa,  Keros,  M^cares,  Heraclda, 
Skinussa,  &c.  Traces  of  ancient  build- 
ings have  been  discovered  on  some  of 
them,  but  they  are  now  uninhabited 
except  by  a  few  shepherds  and  their 
flocks. 


19.  Pabob 

is  about  36  miles  in  ciroumferenco. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
inhabited  by  Cretans,  but  was  after- 
wards colonised  by  lonians;  it  be- 
came so  prosperous,  even  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  to  send  out  colonies  to 
Thasos,  and  to  Parium  on  the  Propon- 
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tie.  In  the  first  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  generals  of  Darius,  Paros,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Persians,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  Miltiades  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  island,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt,  and  received 
here  a  wound  which  eventuallv  proved 
fatal  (Herod.,  vi.  133).  After  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes,  Pares  came  under 
the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  Gyclades.  It 
is  rarely  mentioned  in  subsequent 
history.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
satirical  poet  Archilochus,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  Iambic  verse. 

The  scenery  of  Paros  is  picturesque. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  imperfectly 
cultivated,  owing  to  the  want  of 
population,  which  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  6000,  resident  in  Paros- 
hia  {TlapoiKla),  the  capital,  and  in 
several  villages.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion Paros  was  more  populous,  but  in 
1823  and  1824  it  was  desolated  by  the 
plague.  Both  Parceikia  and  Marmara, 
a  village  on  the  E.  coast,  are  troubled 
by  intermittent  fevers.  The  island 
consists  of  a  single  round  mountain, 
sloping  evenly  down  to  the  maritime 
plain,  which  surrounds  it  on  every 
side.  In  good  years  there  is  a  large 
exportation  of  wine,  barley,  and  wheat; 
but  there  are  no  olives,  and  very  few 
trees  of  any  kind.  Sheep  and  goats, 
oxen  and  asses  are  very  numerous. 
The  island  possesses  an  excellent  har- 
bour at  Naussa  (from  yavs,  a  ship,  or, 
the  vicinity  of  a  fountain,  via  to 
flow),  and  three  others  at  Paroakia,  at 
Marmara,  and  at  Dries,  on  the  S.E. 
coast.  Naussa  was  the  chief  station 
of  the  the  Russian  fleet  in  1770. 

The  approach  to  Paroakia,  which 
stands  on  the  W.  coast,  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  cil^,  is  very  dangerous. 
The  harbour  is  adapted  only  for  small 
vessels.  Ships  are  obliged  to  anchor 
outside  of  a  chain  of  rocks,  which 
border  the  coast.  The  town,  though 
not  large,  nor  presenting  an  appear- 
ance of  opulence,  has  a  pleasant  aspect, 
as  it  consists  of  neat  small  houses, 
with  terraced  roofs,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  vines  on  trellises.  The 
church  of  **  Our  Lady  of  the  Hundred 
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is  a  fine  building,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Empress  Helena ;  but 
the  number  of  portals  implied  by  the 
name  is  a  pious  exaggeration.  Al- 
though Paroekia  sufiered  much  from 
the  Russians  in  1770,  it  possesses  at 
this  day  some  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity.  About  a  mile  to  the  S.  of 
the  church  already  mentioned  was  a 
temple  of  Esculapius,  in  the  precincts 
of  which  a  fountain,  with  ancient 
stonework,  is  stUl  visible.  Upon  a 
rocky  height  on  the  seaside,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  constructed  chiefly  of  marble 
from  some  ancient  buildings  on  tlie 
same  spot.  K.  of  the  castle  is  a 
ruinous  church  of  ^  Our  Lady  of  the 
Cross"  (*H  Uwceyia  rov  ^ravpov), 
which  contains  the  only  perfect  speci- 
men of  Hellenic  architecture  on  Paros, 
a  simicircular  apse  of  white  marble. 
Fragmentary  remains  are  very  abun- 
dant. Half  the  cell  of  a  temple,  built 
of  Parian  marble,  with  an  elegant 
Ionic  frieze,  is  still  standing ;  in  the 
wall  of  an  adjoining  tower  some  pieces 
are  inserted  of  a  Doric  cornice,  with 
several  rows  of  broken  columns,  and 
portions  of  an  architrave. 

But  the  especial  curiosity  of  Paros 
are  the  famous  quarries  in  Mount 
Marpessa,  re-opened  in  1844,  after  a 
long  period  of  disuse,  for  the  entomb- 
ment of  Napoleon  the  Great.  Under 
the  tomb  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris, 

*'  Stabant  et  Ftoli  lapldes,  spirantla  slgiuk" 

The  finest  Bi)ecimens  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  which  have  been  preserved, 
are  executed  in  Parian  marble;  the 
Medicean  Venus,  the  Dying  Gladiator, 
the  Antinous,  &c.  The  quarries  con- 
sist of  several  excavations,  all  under 
ground  (not,  as  at  Pentelicus,  with  a 
surface  open  to  the  air),  of  which  the 
largest  is  about  100  yards  long  and 
25  feet  broad,  having  a  chamTOr  on 
the  right  hand,  and  another  on  the 
left  of  the  central  passage.  The  marks 
of  the  wedges  with  which  the  ancients 
wrought  are  visible  everywhere.  On. 
the  rise  of  the  opposite  hill  is  another 
small  quarry,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  the  sculptured  tablet,  containing 
fi&rures  of  Pan.  a  Homed  Bacchus. 
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Silenns,  Cybele,  Atys,  &c.  From  a 
passage  in  Plinv  (Nat.  Httt,,  xxzvi. 
5),  it  is  supposed  that  a  faint  outline 
of  Silenus  was  discovered  on  the  face 
of  the  rock  in  the  process  of  quarrying, 
which  suggested  to  the  sculptor  Ada- 
mas  the  idea  of  completing  the  work 
commenced  by  the  huid  of  Nature. 

The  most  important  of  the  Arundel 
Marbl^now  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  is  Uie  Greek  in- 
■cription  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Parian  Chronicle  y  so  called  because  it 
ia  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
island  of  Faros  about  b.c.  264.  It 
oontains  a  chronological  account  of 
the  principal  events  in  ancient  Greek 
history  down  to  that  date,  and  the  in- 
scriptions have  been  printed  in  the 
Marmora  Oxomenda,  Their  authen- 
ticity has  been  questioned,  but  the 
general  opinion  of  the  learned  is  in 
their  favour.  The  Arundel  collection 
was  formed  during  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  the  then 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  employed  several 
persons  to  make  purchases  for  him  in 
the  Levant.  At  nis  death,  his  exten- 
sive and  valuable  museum  was  dis- 
persed ;  but  one  portion  of  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1667  by  one  of  his  sons,  and  another 
portion  in  1755  hj  the  Countess  Dowa- 
ger of  Pomfret,  into  whose  possession 
they  had  come  by  inheritance. 


20.  Olubos  (Antifabo) 

was  at  first  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, but  is  rarely  mentioned  in 
history ;  indeed,  those  of  the  ancient 
writers  whose  works  are  extant  seem 
not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Grotto  so  famous  in 
modem  times.  Antiporos  is  about 
7  miles  in  length  by  3  in  breadth, 
and  is  separated  from  the  W.  coast  of 
Pares  by  a  narrow  strait,  where  there 
is  depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  though 
the  port  is  navigable  only  for  small 
craft.  The  island  was  formerly  a  great 
resort  of  pirates.  It  is  now  inhabited 
by  about  seventy  families,  who  livo  in 
the  Katlron,  a  village  1  mile  from  the 
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by  fishing.  They  also  grow  a  little 
com  and  wine. 

From  the  village  to  the  Grotto  takes 
an  hour  and  a  hfdf  on  ass-back.  The 
path  crosses  a  small  valley  which 
separates  the  ridge  on  which  Eastron 
is  built  from  the  principal  mountain  of 
the  island.  The  celebrated  cavern  is  on 
the  southem  side  of  this  mo^mtain,  just 
above  a  cliff  which  borders  the  coast, 
facing  los  and  Thera.  The  entrance  is 
extremely  picturesque,  but  the  passage 
thence  to  the  cavern  is  long,  narrow, 
and  in  parts  precipitous.   The  mode 
of  descent  is  by  ropes,  which  are 
either  held  by  the  islanders,  or  joined 
to  a  cable  fastened  at  the  entrance 
round  a  stalagmite  pillar.  In  order  to 
accomplish  the  descent  comfortably,  a 
party  should  be  provided  with  a  rope- 
ladder  of  12  ft.  for  the  upper  descent, 
and  with  one  of  50  ft  for  the  lower  : 
both  are  precipitous.   In  this  manner 
the  descent  was  accomplished  by  Queen 
Olga  in  May,  1871.  A  rope  of  80 
fathoms,  or  two  of  40  fiithoms,  are 
neceasarv  in  ad<Ution  to  ladders.  The 
caverns  below  present  a  fine  specimen 
of  stalactitic  formation ;  but  the  length 
of  all  that  the  eye  can  take  in  at  once  is 
onlv  about  150  feet,  the  breadth  100, 
and  the  height  50 ;  so  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  in  grandeur  or  dimen- 
sions with  the  Caves  of  Adelsberg. 
The  roof,  the  floor,  and  the  walls  of  a 
series  of  chambers  are  invested  with 
a  dazzling  incmstation :  columns  25  ft. 
in  length,  hang  like  icicles  from  above  ; 
others,  with  diameters  equal  to  that  of 
the  mast  of  a  first-rate  ship  of  war,  ex- 
tend from  the  roof  to  the  floor.  Pro- 
bably there  are  many  chambers  still 
unexplored.   If  this  be  the  case,  they 
would  when  opened,  appear  in  perfect 
splendour,  unsullied  by  the  smoke  of 
torches  and  undefaced  by  the  mde 
hands  of  visitors.  Between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stalactites  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  alabaster  may  be  observed.  A 
good  supplv  of  candles  and  torches, 
and  specially  some  blue  liykls,  arc  re- 
quiroa  for  the  duo  investigation  of  the 
grotto. 

The  discovery  of  this  cavcm  in 
modem  times  wad  first  made  generally 
known  bv  tho  visit  raid  to  it  by  M.  dc 
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Nointcl,  ambassador  from  Franco  to 
the  Porte,  who  deecended  into  it  with 
'a  numerous  cortege  at  Christmas, 
1673.  On  this  occasion  it  w^as  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  high  mass 
was  celebrated  on  Cliristmas-day 
with  great  pomp  in  tliis  subterranean 
temple.  The  smoke  from  the  torches 
of  succeeding  visitors  has  somewhat 
impaired  its  onoe  unrivalled  bril- 
liancy. The  memorial  which  M.  de 
Nointel  left  of  his  celebration  of  mass 
is  not  much  less  defaced  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  stalagmitic  surface, 
than  the  Hellenlo  inscription,  which 
has  been  exposed  on  the  outside  of 
the  cave  for  two  thousand  years 
longer  to  an  obliterating  action  of  a 
different  kind.  The  latter  memorial 
was  easily  deciphered  bv  Colonel 
Leake  in  1806.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  record  of  the  names  of  persons 
who  descended  into  the  grotto  in 
ancient  times,  and  who  seem  to  have 
been  as  eager  for  this  species  of  im- 
mortality OS  their  modem  successors. 


21.  Skybos. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Skyros 
arc  said  to  have  been  Pclasgians,  Ca- 
rians,  and  Dolopians.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  stories  of  the  mythi- 
cal period.  Here  Thetis  concealed  her 
son  Achilles  in  woman's  attire  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  in  tlie 
vain  hope  of  saving  him  from  the  fate 
which  awaited  him  before  the  walls  of 
Troy.  Hero  also  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  was  brought  up,  and 
from  this  island  he  was  taken  by 
Ulysses  to  the  Trojan  war.  According 
to  another  tradition,  Skyros  was  con- 
quered by  Achilles  in  vengeance  for 
the  death  of  Theseus,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  treacherously  hurled  from 
its  cliffs  by  Lycomedes,  the  king  of 
the  island.  The  bones  of  Theseus 
were  discovered  in  Skyros  by  Cinion, 
after  his  conquest  of  the  island  in  476 
B.C.  (Thucyd.,i.  98),  and  were  conveyed 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  preserved 
in  the  Theseum,  From  this  time 
Skyros  continued  subject  to  Athens 
till  the  period  of  the  Maoedonian 


supremacy;  and  the  Bomans  oom- 
]M3lled  the  lost  Phillip  to  restore  it  to 
Athens  in  196  b.c.  The  island  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its 
quarries  of  variegated  marble,  of  which 
no  traces  are  now  apparent. 

Skyros  is  the  chief  of  the  northern 
Sporades,  as  the  cluster  of  islands 
lying  to  the  N.E.  of  Euboea  is  called. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  nearlv 
equal,  by  a  narrow  isthmus  which 
lies  between  Port  AchiUeUm  (a  name 
evidently  preserved  by  local  tradition 
from  very  early  times)  on  tlie  K.,  and 
the  Port  Cdlamitza  on  the  W.  There 
is  another  natural  harbour  of  great 
size,  on  the  S.  coast,  vulgarly  called 
Trimpouchais  (a  corruption  of  "  Tro 
Bocche  from  the  three  motUhs  formed 
by  the  two  little  isles  which  protect 
the  entrance.  There  is  also  andiorage 
for  small  vessels  at  Puria,  5  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Port  Achilleion,  where  an 
islet  shelters  a  low  point  terminating 
a  plain,  which  extends  southwarcU 
thence  as  far  as  to  the  heights  of  the 
town  of  St.  George,  lliis  plain,  about 
4  miles  in  extent,  produces  com,  wine, 
and  figs ;  it  is  well  watered,  and  the 
little  valley  above  it  is  rich  in  oaks, 
planes,  and  fruit-trees,  which  present 
an  appearance  very  different  from  that 
of  the  dry  and  naked  Cyclodes.  The 
southern  part  of  Skyros  is  unculti- 
vated. It  consists  of  high  mountains, 
intersected  by  deep  g^ics,  and  are 
rugged,  except  towards  the  summits, 
where  they  are  clothed  with  oaks,  firs, 
and  beeches.  The  northern  part  is  not 
so  mountainous ;  all  the  hills  bear  com 
and  wine.  Besides  tlie  plain  adjacent 
to  St.  George  are  two  other  fertile 
levels.  The  wheat  of  Skyros  is  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  .^gcan.  Wine,  com, 
wax,  honey,  oranges,  lemons,  and  mad- 
der, ore  exported  in  large  quantities. 
The  island  abounds  in  water,  and 
affords  pasture  to  a  few  oxen  and 
numerous  sheep  and  goats,  many  of 
which  are  exported.  Traces  of  gold 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
bed  of  one  of  the  streams. 

Formerly  the  inhabitants  of  Skyros, 
amounting  to  about  five  hundred  fami- 
lies, were  congregated,  for  security 
from  pirates,  in  the  town  ofSL  Oeorge^ 
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on  tho  northern  and  western  sides 
of  a  high,  rocky  peak,  which  falls 
abruptly  to  the  sea,  on  the  N.E.  coast. 
On  the  table  summit  of  the  rock, 
which  crowns  the  town,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  enclosing  some  houses  now 
deserted,  and  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  St.  George,  which  was  in  great  re- 
pute for  miracles  in  olden  days.  The 
castle  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
described  by  Homer  as  '^the  lofty 
Skyrw"  (IZ.,i.  664):- 

 Slot  'AxO^ , 

Remains  of  the  Hellenic  walls  may  be 
traced  round  the  edge  of  the  precipices, 
particularly  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Castle.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  city  was  to  the  eastward,  near 
the  sea.  Starting  from  the  remains  of 
a  large  semicircular  bastion,  the  wall 
is  traced  along  the  slope  above  the 
sea  as  far  as  to  a  round  tower  now  in 
ruins :  about  50  yards  beyond  this  are 
the  remains  of  another  tower ;  and  from 
each  of  these  a  wall  is  traceable  down 
the  slope  towards  the  sea.  These  were 
between  300  and  400  yards  in  length, 
and  served,  like  the  **liOng  Walls  '  of 
Athens,  and  of  other  maritime  cities, 
to  protect  the  communication  between 
the  city  and  the  port,  which  was  pro- 
bably sheltered  by  a  mole.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  ancient  city  was 
barely  2  miles.  Tho  only  noticeable 
reliosof  antiquity,  besidesthosealready 
mentioned,  are  a  sepulchral  stone  in 
one  of  the  churches,  a  cornice  in  a 
chapel  in  the  gardens,  and  a  largo 
arched  cistern  near  Galamitza.  An 
ancient  temple  of  Pallas  stood  on  the 
shore,  the  vestiges  of  which  are  not 
easily  discovered :  so  Statins  sings, — 

"  PaHadi  litorect  odetxnbat  Scyroa  booomm 
Forte  diem." 

The  houses  on  Skyros,  though  flat' 
roofed  like  those  of  all  the  Cyclades,  are 
very  different  in  other  respects,  being 
generally  of  two  stories,  of  which  the 
lower  one  is  built  of  stone,  and  the 
upper  of  wood.  There  are  several  islets 
lying  to  the  W.  of  Skyros.  Of  these 
the  two  largest  are  called  Skyropulog^ 
(vwAor,  properly    a  coU^**  being  com' 


monly  added  to  names  as  a  diminu- 
tive) ;  and  ChafnelanneioSf  or  Low 
Island"  (xa/Ai}A^  yijffos). 


22.  Ikos  (Ghiliodbomia). 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty 
about  the  ancient  names  of  these  nor- 
thern Sporades.  Chilitdromia  {rd  Xikio- 
Sp6fua)j  which  name  Ross  believes  to 
b©  derived  from  some  medieval  pro- 
verb, alluding  to  the  number  of  paths 
over  its  barren  hills,  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  travelers  to  be  the 
ancient  ^olonnetiM,  i^ut  which  an 
oration  is  extant,  attributed  to  Demo- 
sthenes, but  more  probably  written  by 
Hegesippus,  relating  to  a  dispute  be- 
tween rhilip  of  Macedon  and  the 
Athenians.  Thebest authorities  among 
recent  antiquaries  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  ancient  Ikos,  This  theory  agrees 
with  a  passage  in  livy  (xzxi.  45),  where 
he  speaks  of  Bomans  sailing  from  Car- 
ffistos  in  Eubosa,  and  arriving  at  Ikoi 
after  passing  Skyros :  and  witii  pas- 
sages in  Skylax  and  other  ancient 
authors.  Mention  is  very  rare  in  his- 
tory of  this  unimportant,  though  com- 
paratively large  island.  Appian  relates 
that  Marc  Antonv  adjudged  the  pos- 
session of  it  to  Athens.  The  legendary 
grave  of  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles, 
is  here  shown. 

Ghiliodromia  abounds  in  wooded 
slopes.  The  population  does  not  exceed 
some  50  fanulies,  all  collected  in  one 
village,  which  stands  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  hUls,  near  the  sea. 
The  position  is  naturally  very  strong ; 
and  the  village  is  fortified  by  a  wedl, 
as  an  additional  security  against  the 
pirates,  formerly  so  troublesome.  Tho 
houses  are  mean  and  irregularly  built 
The  island  abounds  in  rabbits;  and 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish. 
Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city 
which  occupied  the  same  situation  as 
the  modem  village,  and  of  Hellenic 
graves,  have  been  discovered  by  Fied- 
ler. There  is  a  landing-place  below 
the  village  on  the  southern  coast,  and 
another  on  the  northern ;  there  is  also 
a  large  natural  harbour,  conmiodious 
and  securei  well  sheltereid  and  afford- 
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ing  anchorage  for  veflselB  of  any  size, 
between  Ghiliodromia  and  the  smaller 
island  now  called  Xeronisi  (Dry  Island ) 
which  lies  to  the  W.,  and  was  anciently 
called  Eudemia.  The  eastern  part  of 
this  bay  is  called  St.  Demetrius  (toG 
aylov  Arifirirplou);  the  Western  Bcusi- 
Uka,  Formerly  a  few  houses  stood  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Ghiliodromia,  but 
they  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
pirates. 

There  are  several  rocky  islets  E.  and 
N.  of  Ghiliodromia,  wholly  uninhabited 
except  by  a  few  Galoyers,  and  occa- 
sionally by  shepherds  with  their  flocks. 
These  are  Piperi  (rh  •wi'r4pt,  pejp^^reom, 
so  called  from  its  shape):  Jura(r^ 
Tiovpa — having  the  same  modem  name 
as  Oyaros  between  Andros  and  Keos), 
and  Pelagonesi  (or  Kvpta  ncufayla), 

23.  Pepabbthos  ob  Skofelos. 

.  The  situation  and  phvsical  character 
of  the  island  now  caUed  Skopdos  {2x6- 
ire\ost  a  veak  or  look-out  place)  appear 
to  coincide  so  closely  with  the  allusions 
to  Peparethus  in  ancient  writers  as  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  Ross  and  other 
learned  travellers,  that  they  are  the 
same  island.  Dionysius  reriegetes 
describes  Skopeloa  exactly  when  he 
speaks  of 

"Sitvpoc     •^v9fio4ava  km  aiw^^v^ 
Windy  Skyroa  and  lofty  Pqtaratkus.** 

Skylax  mentions  tlio  existence  of  3 
towns  on  Peparethus;  which  agrees 
with  the  fact  that  traces  have  been 
discovered  of  3  ancient  towns  on  Sko- 
pelos :  one  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
capital ;  another  on  the  Harbour  Pa- 
normos ;  and  a  third,  supposed  to  have 
been  called  Selinus,  in  .the  N.W.  of 
the  island.  Peparethos  was  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  this  northern 
group ;  and,  like  the  rest,  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Athens  in  the  later 
period  of  ancient  Grecian  History. 

There  are  two  towns  on  Bkopelos  at 
tlio  present  day.   The  capital,  called 
by  tlie  same  name  as  the  island,  stands 
t  a  rock  near  the  landing-place  on  the 

1.15.  nniuit.  fiTw^  ia  Tmnipjrm  cm  th«  R. 


by  a  fertile  plain  snrrounded  by  a 
semicircle  of  woody  hills.  It  is  a 
flourishing  Utttle  town,  containing  no 
less  than  6000  inhabitants.  About 
2000  more  reside  in  Ohssa  (yXutraet^  a 
tongue  of  land),  on  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  chain  of  hills  which 
bisects  the  island  from  N.  to  6.  Some 
ancient  graves  have  been  discovered 
near  Skopelos ;  but  the  remains  of  the 
city  are  very  scanty.  There  are  two 
good  harbours — Panormos  and  Agnon^ 
tias»  The  chief  produce  of  the  island 
is  a  light  and  pleasant  red  wine,  be- 
sides oil  and  citrons.  These  commo- 
dities the  Bkopelites  export  in  their 
own  vessels  to  Gonstantinople  and  the 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  islanders 
are  a  very  good-looking  and  industrious 
race.  A  great  earthquake  occurred  at 
Skopelos  on  October  22, 1867. 


24.  Skiathob. 

The  preservation  of  the  ancient 
name,  in  which  respect  Bkiathos  differs 
ftrom  the  other  northern  Sporades,  pre- 
cludes all  uncertainty  about  the  iden- 
tity of  this  island.'  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Grecian  history,  for  the 
Persian  and  Grecian  fleets  were  sta- 
tioned near  its  coasts  before  the  battle 
of  Artemisium.  The  Greeks  made  a 
successful  attempt  to  defend  the  nar- 
row strait  between  Skiathos  and  Mag- 
nesia, until  the  loss  of  Thermopylro 
obliged  them  to  retreat  to  Salaiuis 
(Herod.,  vii.  176,  &c.).  Skiathos  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  subject-allies 
of  Athens;  but  attained  to  so  little 
prosperity  that  it  was  only  required 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  200  drachma) 
yearly.  It  was  wrested  from  Athena 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon. 

No  Grecian  island  is  more  rich  in 
wood  and  thicket  than  is  Skiathos. 
The  steep  sides  of  the  low  hills,  with 
which  it  abounds,  are  overspread  with 
evergreen  foliage.  The  new  town  is 
prettily  situated  upon  a  declivity  on  the 
S.E.  coast,  with  densely-wooded  hills 
rising  behind  it;  but  the  streets  are 
wretched.  It  has  an  eitccllont  har- 
bour. After  the  destraction  by  Philip 
of  the  ancient  oitv.  which  cocunied 
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the  same  site  as  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, the  inhabitants  built  their 
town  near  the  N.E.  ooast,  in  an 
almost  inaccessible  position,  with  a 
view  to  security  from  pirates :  nor  was 
it  till  the  year  1829  that  they  ven- 
tured to  return  to  the  ancient  site. 
The  deserted  town  presents  a  sin- 
gular and  picturesque  appearance,  its 
little  white  houses  gleaming  afar  on 
the  dark  rock.  It  lies  cradled  in  the 
hollow  of  a  rugged  cliff,  which  can 
only  be  approached  from  one  side; 
on  every  other  side  the  precipitous 
rock  is  washed  by  the  sea.  There 
is  an  extensive  group  of  monastic 
buildings,  with  a  small  chapel  in  their 
oentre,  on  the  western  range  of  hills. 


It  is  tenanted  now  by  a  solitary  monk, 
who  shows  the  place  to  strangers  ,*  it 
is  the  only  survivor  of  five  monasteries, 
that  once  stood  within  the  narrrow 
precincts  of  this  little  island.  The 
scanty  population  of  8kiathos  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  in  seafaring  pursuits. 
Kotwithstanding  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  valleys,  and  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  magnificent  harbour, 
the  inhabitants  are  very  intUgent. 
Olives,  vines,  and  barley  are  culti- 
vated here  and  there.  There  was  felt 
a  severe  earthquake  here  in  October, 
1868.  The  beauty  of  the  women  in 
this  island  is  as  conspicuous  as  their 
costume  is  picturesque  and  remark- 
able. 


B.— ISLANDS  BELONGING  TO  TURKEY. 


1.  Thasos 

is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Mgeaa 
islands,  and  is  situated  off  the 
ooast  of  Thrace  and  the  promontory  of 
Mount  Athos,  from  which  it  forms  a 
conspicuous  and  picturesque  object. 
It  is  about  40  miles  in  circumference. 
At  a  very  early  period  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Phoenicians  on 
account  of  its  valuable  gold-mines. 
According  to  tradition  the  Phoenicians 
wore  led  by  Thasos,  who  came  from 
the  East  in  search  of  Europa,  and  from 
whom  the  island  derived  its  name.  It 
was  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Pa- 
rians, B.C.  708,  and  among  the  colonists 
was  the  poet  Archilochus.  Besides 
the  gold-mines  in  Thasos,  the  Thasians 
possessed  others  still  more  valuable  on 
the  neighbouring  ooast  of  Thrace.  The 
mines  in  the  island  itself  had  been 
extensively  worked  by  the  Phoenicians, 
but  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(vi.  46,  47)  they  were  stiU  productive, 
and  the  clear  surplus  revenue  of  the 
islanders  before  the  Persian  conquest 
amounted  to  200,  and  sometimes  even 
to  800  talents  (above  40jOOOZ.  or 
60,0002.).  At  this  period  the  Thasians 
possessed  a  oonsioerable  territory  on 


wealthy  and  powerful.  They  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Persians  under  Mardonius, 
and  subsequently  became  subject  to  the 
maritime  empire  of  Athens.  They  re- 
volted, however,  from  Athens  in  b.c'. 
465,  and  were  subdued  bv  Cimon  after 
a  siege  of  three  years ;  when  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians 
all  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  to  de- 
stroy their  fortifications,  to  give  up 
their  ships,  and  to  pay  a  large  tributo 
for  the  future.  In  the  8th  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenian 
squadron  at  Thasos  was  commanded  by 
Tnucydides  the  historian,  who  was 
afterwards  exiled  by  his  countrymen 
for  his  failure  to  relieve  Amphipolis 
when  threatened  by  Brasidas.  The 
Thasians  again  revolted  from  Athens 
in  411,  but  the  island  was  again  re- 
duced by  Thrasybulus  in  407.  In 
addition  to  its  gold-mines,  Thasos  was 
also  celebrated  for  its  marble  and  its 
wine  (Virg.,  Georg,,  ii.  91).  The  soil, 
however,  is  otherwise  barren,  and 
merits,  now  as  of  old,  the  description 
applied  to  it  by  Archilochus, 

An  088*8  backbone,  overspread  with  wild 
wood." 

The  highest  mountain,  now  called 
IpMridi  rises  to  8428  ft.  above  the  sea, 
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Tho  principal  town  in  the  island, 
also  called  Tliasos,  was  situated  on 
tho  N.  coast  upon  three  eminences, 
whcro  there  are  still  some  remains  of 
ancient  walls  mingled  with  towers 
built  by  the  Venetians,  who  held  the 
island  for  some  time  after  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  a  gigantic  statue 
of  Pan  cut  in  the  rocks.  The  mines 
have  long  ceased  to  be  worked. 

In  moaem  times  Thasos  has  under- 
gone vicissitudes  similar  to  those  of  tho 
neighbouring  islands.  It  is  now  scan- 
tily inhabited  by  about  7000  Greeks, 
dispersed  in  several  villages.  Timber, 
chiefly  fir,  is  exported. 


2.  Samotrbacte  (Samothiiaki) 

is  18  miles  N.  of  Imbros,  and 
about  82  miles  in  circumference.  It 
is  rugged  and  mountainous,  a  fit 
shrine  for  a  gloomy  superstition.  In 
ancient  times  Samothraki  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Kahirij  and 
was  celebrated  for  its  religious  mys- 
teries. Their  origin  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Pelasgians,  -v^ho  are  said  to 
have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  island;  and  they  enjoyed  great 
celebrity  down  to  a  very  late  period. 
Both  Philip  of  Maoedon  and  his  wife 
Olympias  were  initiated  in  them.  The 
Kabiri  were  certain  mystic  Divinities ; 
but  the  meaning  of  their  name,  their 
character,  and  nature  are  quite  unoer- 
tained.  (See  Cabiria  in  Smith's  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities.') 

In  tho  centre  of  the  island  rises  a 
lofty  mountain  colled  Saoe  or  SoOke ; 
whence  Homer  (J/*.,  xiii.  13)  represents 
Neptune  to  have  surveyed  the  plain 
and  city  of  Troy  and  the  Greek  Fleet. 
The  highest  peak  is  5240  feet  above 
the  sea — the  greatest  elevation  in  any 
^gcan  island  except  Crete;  and  it 
has  been  remarkea  that  the  view, 
from  the  plains  of  Troy,  of  Samothraki 
towering  over  Imbros  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  the  truthfulness  of  tho 
niiad.  There  is  no  good  harbour  in 
this  island,  though  there  are  several 
good  anchorages  on  its  coast. 

In  primitive  times  Samothraki  boie 


various  names ;  its  subsequent  appella- 
tion of  the  Tkracian  Samoa  was  derived 
from  its  being  colonized  by  settlers 
from  Samos  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor;  or  rather,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography,'  the  name  Samoa 
denotes  an  elevated  land  near  the  sea. 
The  political  history  of  this  island  is 
of  little  importance.  The  Samothra- 
cians  fought  on  the  side  of  Xerxes  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis;  and  at  this 
time  they  possessed  a  few  places  on 
the  Tliracian  mainland.  At  a  later 
period  Samothraki  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  asylum, 
and  Perseus  accordingly  fled  thither 
after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  tho 
battle  of  Pydno.  The  later  history 
of  this  remote  isle  presents  nothing 
remarkable. 


3.  Lbmnos  (Staumsne,  t*.  e.  c» 

(BriL  Conmlar  Agent)  is  midway  be- 
tween Mt.  Athos  and  the  Hellespont, 
and  about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Im- 
bros.  Its  area  is  nearly  150  square 
miles.  In  early  times  it  appears 
to  have  contained  only  one  town, 
which  bore  the  same  name  with  the 
island  (Hom.,  iZ.,  xiv.  299);  but  at 
a  later  period  we  read  of  two  towns, 
Myrina  (KaUrm),  on  the  W.,  and 
UepluBstia  (near  Mapanidi)  on  the 
N.W.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Lcnmos,  according  to  Homer,  were 
the  Thracian  Sintiea;  a  name,  how- 
ever, which  probably  only  signiOes 
robbers  {aivoytxu).  When  the  Argonauts 
landed  at  Lemnos  they  ore  said  to  havo 
found  it  inhabited  only  by  women, 
who  hod  murdered  their  husbands. 
Some  of  the  Argonauts  settled  there, 
and  became,  by  the  Lemnion  women, 
the  fathers  of  the  Minyx,  the  later 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  Minyas 
are  said  to  have  been  expelled  by  tho 
Pelasgians,  who  had  been  themselves 
expelled  from  Attica.  These  Pelas- 
gians are  further  said  to  have  carried 
away  from  Attica  some  Athenian 
women ;  but  as  the  children  of  theso 
despised  their  half-farothfira,  bom  of 
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Pelasgian  women,  the  Pelaagiana  mur- 
dered both  them  and  their  children. 
In  consequence  of  these  repeated 
horrors,  Lemnian  deeds  became  a 
proverb  in  Greece  for  atrocious  acts. 
Lemnos  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
one  of  the  generals  of  Darius ;  but 
Miltiades  delivered  it  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  made  it  subject  to  Athens, 
in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a  long 
period.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  island  presents  little  worthy  of 
record.  Lemnos,  according  to  Pliny, 
(Hist,  Nat,^  zzzvi.  IS),  had  a  famous 
labyrinth,  supported  by  140  columns. 
No  ascertained  traces  of  this  edifice 
have  been  discovered  in  modem  times; 
but  this  is  probably  owing  to  the 
island  having  been  seldom  explored 
by  scientific  travellers. 

At  .the  present  day  the  population 
of  Lemnos  amounts  to  about  12,000, 
chiefly  Greeks.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
quadrilateral  shape,  being  nearly  di- 
vided into  two  peningulas  by  two  deep 
bays,  Port  Paradise  on  the  N.,  and 
PoH  8t.  Anthony  on  the  S.  The 
latter,  which  is  capacious  and  land- 
locked, has  good  anchorage  for  large 
Bhips.  The  E.  side  presents  to  the  sea 
a  bold  rock,  called  the  'Epfiaiov 
A-fifufov  by  iEsehylus  in  his  brilliant 
d^acriptimi  of  the  watch-fires  between 
Mount  loa  and  Mykenie,  announcing 
the  capture  of  Troy.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  Lemnos  is  far  firom  pic- 
turesque: barren  and  rocky,  though 
not  very  high,  mountainB  cover  about 
two-thirdB  of  its  surface ;  and  scarcely 
a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  except  in  some  of 
tiie  narrow  vsdleys,  which  are  green 
and  fertile.  The  whole  island  bears 
marks  of  yolcanio  action:  hence  we 
may  account  for  its  legendary  con- 
nection vrith  Hephiestus  or  Vulcan, 
-who,  when  precipitated  from  heaven, 
was  said  to  have  fallen  on  its  shores. 
Hero  is  a  hot  spring,  still  resorted  to 
for  its  healing  properties.  The  prin- 
cipal production  of  Lenmos  was  a  red 
earth,  called  Terra  Lemnia,  or  sigiUata, 
which  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
physicians  as  a  remedy  for  wounds 
and  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  which 
is  stiU  valued  by  the  Ttirks  and 
Greeks  for  ita  supposed  medicinal 
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virtues.  At  present  the  high  grounds 
are  grazed  by  sheep ;  but  the  W.  and 
S.  valleys  produce  com,  grapes,  and 
figs.  The  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  agriculture  or  fishing;  and  tho 
women  (celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
and  wearing  a  picturesque  costume) 
weave  cotton  cloths.  The  chief  tovni, 
Kattronf  on  the  W.  side,  contains 
about  2000  inhabitants,  who  are  ex- 
cellent seamen;  its  little  port  is  de- 
fended by  a  pier,  and  commanded  by 
a  rainous  mediaeval  fortress  on  the 
overhanging  rocks. 

A  few  miles  S.W.  of  Lemnos  is 
situated  the  small  island  marked  in 
the  charts  StraJtia^  and  called  by  tho 
modem  Greeks,  "Ayies  ^rpaniySst 
"the  leader  of  the  heavenly  host,*' 
that  is  St  Michael.  It  is  the  ancient 
Nets,  It  contains  a  few  families. 


4.  Imbbos 

is  situated  near  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese, about  18  miles  8.E.  of  Samo- 
thraki,  and  22  miles  N.E.  of  Lenmos. 
It  is  about  25  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  hUly  and  mgged  (xaixaX6t<T(Ta 
is  the  Homeric  epithet) ;  but  it  con- 
tains many  fertile  and  woody  valleys, 
and  several  villages.  The  highest 
summit  is  1845  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  There  was  a  town  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  island,  of  the  same  name, 
and  of  which  there  are  remains. 
Imbros,  like  Samothraki,  was  of  old 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  tho 
Kabiri.  Its  history  contains  no  events 
of  importance.  This  island  was  re- 
garded in  ancient  times  as  an  Athe- 
nian possession ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  while  declaring 
the  independence  of  the  Grecian 
States,  nevertheless  allowed  Athens 
to  retain  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros. 
The  coins  of  Imbros,  moreover,  ex- 
hibit the  Athenian  emblem — the  head 
of  PaUas. 

The  island  is  frequently  resorted  to 
in  the  au^tunn  by  sportsmen,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellent  partridge  and 
other  small  game  shooting  which  it 
affords. 
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5.  Tenbdob 

has  retained  its  name  ever  since 
the  time  of  Homer.  Previously  it 
had  been  called  Lenoophrys,  Kaly'dna, 
Phoenike,  and  Lymessus ;  the  mythi- 
cal derivation  of  its  usual  name  is 
from  Tenes,  the  son  of  Gycnus.  Its 
circumference  is  little  more  than  10 
miles,  but  it  has  iJways  enjoyed  im- 
portance on  account  of  its  position 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
from  which  it  is  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant. Its  distance  from  the  coast  of 
the  Troad  is  5  miles ;  and  in  the  story 
of  the  Trojan  war  it  appears  9S  the  sta- 
tion to  which  the  Greeks  withdrew 
their  fleet,  in  order  to  induce  the  Tro- 
jans to  think  that  they  had  departed. 

Tenedos  had  an  iGolian  city  of  the 
same  name  with  two  harbours,  which 
were  used  by  Xerxes  as  a  naval  station 
in  the  Persian  war.  The  island  after- 
wards became  a  tributary  ally  of 
Athens,  and  adhered  to  her  during 
the'  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, ' 
by  which  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
Persians.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest 
Tenedos  regained  its  liberty.  In  the 
war  against  Philip  III.  the  Romans 
used  the  island  as  a  naval  station, 
and  in  the  Mithridatic  war  LucuUus 
gained  a  victory  over  Mithridates 
off  its  shores.  About  this  time  the 
Tenedians  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Alexandria  Troas. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  possession  of 
the  island  was  long  contested  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Venetians.  At  the 

E resent  day  it  contains  about  7000  in- 
abitants,  and,  though  rugged,  is  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated.  The  town, 
on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island,  is  de- 
fended by  a  mediieval  fortress,  and  has 
a  port  vdth  tolerably  good  anchorage. 
In  former  ages  it  was  a  depSt  for  pro- 
duce destined  for  Gonstantmople ;  and 
Justinian  erected  here  a  large  ware- 
house, the  ruins  of  which  %re  extant, 
where  vessels  loaded  with  com  from 
Alexandria  discharged  their  cargoes, 
when  they  happened  to  be  prevented, 
by  contrary  winds,  from  making  a 
passage  through  the  Hellespont. 


Close  to  the  month  of  the  Helles- 
pont are  a  cluster  of  small  islets,  the 
Lagusm  of  the  ancients,  and  now 
known  to  English  sailors  as  the  Babfdl 
Islands.  The  largest  of  these  Is  4  miles 
in  length,  and  possesses  an  excellent 
spring  of  water. 


6.  Lesbob  (Mytilexe) 

— ^the  residence  of  a  BrittsHh  Vice" 
Consul — was  in  early  times  called  by 
various  names,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Issa,  Pelasgia,  and  Makaria ;  the 
late  Greek  writers  called  it  Mytilene, 
from  its  capitcd,  and  thiB  appellation 
has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
Its  earliest  reputed  inhabitants  were 
Pelasgians;  the  next,  an  Ionian  colony, 
said  to  have  settled  here  two  genera- 
tions before  the  Trojan  war ;  lastly,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  ^olic  migration 
(130  years  after  tihe  Trojan  war,  accord- 
log  to  the  mythical  chronology),  the 
island  was  colonized  by  iEIolians,  who 
founded  in  it  an  Hexapolis.  consisting 
of  the  six  cities,  Mytilene,  Methynmo, 
Eresus,  Pyrrha,  Antissa,  and  Arisbe ; 
afterwards  reduced  to  five  through  the 
destruction  of  Arisbe  by  the  Methym- 
nsBans.  The  iBolians  of  Lesbos  after- 
wards founded  numerous  settlements 
along  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  and  in 
the  region  of  Mount  Ida.  The  island 
is  most  important  in  the  early  history 
of  Greece,  as  the  native  land  of  the 
^lian  school  of  lyric  poetry.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  musician  and 
poet  Terpander,  of  the  Lyric  poets, 
AlksBus  and  Sappho,  and  of  the  di* 
thyrambic  poet  Arion.  Other  forma 
of  literature  and  philosophy  early  and 
long  flourished  in  Lesbos:  the  sage 
and  statesman  Pittacus,  the  historians 
Hellanious  and  Theophanes,  and  the 
philosophers  Theophrastus  and  Pha- 
nias,  were  Lesbians. 

The  chief  facts  in  the  political 
history  of  this  island  are  connected 
with  the  city  Mytilene,  which  stood 
on  the  E.  side  upon  a  promontory 
which  was  once  an  island,  and .  both 
sides  of  which  formed  excellent  har- 
bours. Important  hints  are  furnished 
by  the  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  AX- 
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keiu,  whence  it  seems  that,  after  the 
role  and  oveiihrow  of  a  series  of 
tyrants,  the  island  was  nearly  mined 
by  the  sayago  conflict  of  internal  fac- 
tions, until  Pittacus  was  appointed  to 
a  sort  of  dictatorship.  Meanwhile  the 
Lesbians  had  grown  to  great  impor- 
tance as  a  naval  power;  and  at  tiie 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
they  waged  war  with  the  Athenians 
for  the  possession  of  Sigemn  at  the 
month  of  the  Hellespont,  which  was 
finally  assigned  to  the  latter  by  tho 
award  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth. 
Lesbos  submitted  to  the  Persians  after 
the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  ^lis,  but 
joined  actively  in  the  Ionian  revolt, 
after  the  failure  of  which  it  again  be- 
came subject  to  Persia,  and  took  part 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece.  After  the  Persian  war  it  be- 
came one  of  the  members  of  the  Athe- 
nian confederacy,  retaining,  unlike  the 
other  allies,  except  Chios,  its  indepen- 
dence till  the  4th  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  b.c.  428,  when  all  Les- 
bos revolted,  with  the  exception  of 
the  town  of  Methymna.  The  progress 
and  suppresion  of  this  revolt  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
the  histonr  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  result  broke  the  power  of  the 
Lesbians.  After  various  vicissitudes, 
they  fell  under  Mithridates,  and  passed 
from  him  to  the  Romans.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  one  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  of  the  Palieologus  dynasty 
ceded  Lesbos  as  the  dowry  of  hiis 
sister  to  the  Venetian  £amily  of  Qate- 
luzzio,  who  preserved  their  sovereignty 
till  Mahommed  IL  landed  on  the  island 
and  besieged  the  chief  town,  which 
was  basely  betrayed  to  him  by  the 
governor  aj).  1462.  The  Sultan,  as  is 
related,  while  he  reaped  the  benefit  of 
the  treachery,  infiictod  instant  death 
on  the  traitor. 

This  noble  and  pleasant  island*' 
{intvila  ndlnli  et  anusno,  Tacit.,  Bitt., 
vi.  3)  is  separated  from  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  by  a  strait  which  varies 
in  breadth  from  7  to  10  miles,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  majestic  river. 
Lesbos  is  about  83  miles  in  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  by  about  26  miles  in 
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mountainous,  it  has,  nevertheless,  a 
considerable  extent  of  level  and  fer- 
tile land,  and  is  generally  salubrious. 
The  wines  of  Lesbos  were  among 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
world ;  and  still  continue  to  preserve 
a  slender  portion  of  their  ancient  re- 
putation. The  figs  are  excellent,  and 
large  Quantities  of  oil  are  annually 
shippea  for  Constantinople  and  other 
places.  The  produce  of  com  is  in- 
sufiQcient  for  the  supply  of  the  island. 
Timber  and  piteh  are  derived  from 
the  pine-forests  with  which  the  moun- 
tains are  covered.  The  chief  town, 
Kastron^  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Mytilene,  stands  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  island,  and  contains  many  frag- 
ments of  piUars,  sculptures,  &c.,  but 
no  considerable  Hellenic  ruin ;  it  has 
about  6000  inhabitants.  Some  vestiges 
of  antiquity  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  surrounding  the 
modem  town.  The  castle,  which  is 
very  large,  was  erected  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  with  its  embattled 
walls  and  towers  constitutes  a  striking 
feature.  The  two  ports  adjacent  to  the 
town  are  too  shallow  and  confined  for 
the  requiremento  of  modem  naviga- 
tion ;  but  Lesbos  can  boast  of  two  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  Port 
Hiero,  or  Olitierj  and  Port  Callon^, 
The  former,  probably  the  Fortus  Hi&- 
ranu  of  antiquity,  in  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  island,  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but 
the  water  is  deep,  and  within  it  ex- 
pands into  a  noble  basin  capable  of 
containing  the  largest  fieets.  Port 
CdUon^,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island, 
anciently  Euriptu  Pyrrlueu$f  is  a  bay 
of  the  sea  similar  to  that  last  men- 
tioned, but  of  more  ample  dimensions, 
nearly,  in  fact,  intersecting  the  island. 
It  has  deep  water  throughout,  but  the 
narrowness  of  the  entrance  causes  it 
to  be  but  little  freq  uented.  Molivo,  on 
the  N.  coast,  is  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  Methymna. 

Before  the  war  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion Lesbos  is  said  to  have  contained 
60.000  inhabitants,  one-half  of  whom 
were  Turks  and  the  rest  Greeks.  But 
the  island  suffered  so  severely  from 
the  calamities  of  that  period  that  the 
nnnulation   was  reduced   to  about 
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30,000.  Tho  excnrsionB  into  the  in- 
terior are  replete  with  interest  firom 
tho  picturesque  scenery  and  the  mag- 
nificent views  commanded  from  many 
of  the  heights.  The  country  houses 
are  generally  built  of  stone,  with  square 
towers,  which  are  entered  by  steps  on 
the  outside,  and  rise  prominently  above 
the  trees  of  the  gardens.  These  towers 
are  inhabited  by  the  proprietors,  while 
the  ground-floors  are  allotted  to  the 
cattle  and  poultry,  or  serve  as  store- 
houses for  com  and  oil. 

The  situation  of  this  island  is  par- 
ticularly favourable  for  commercial 
enterprise,  as  it  commands  an  ex- 
tensive line  of  coast,  and  is  placed 
midway  between  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna 
and  the  Dardanelles,  in  the  direct 
course  of  the  steamers  to  and  from 
Constantinople.  A  severe  earthquake 
occurred  at  Miteleno  in  March,  1867. 


7.  Psyra  (Psara), 

like  Hydra  and  Spetzia,  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers;  but, 
like  them,  it  has  acquired  great  renown 
from  the  gallantry  of  its  inhabitants 
during  the  War  of  Independence.  Ge- 
neral Gordon  (*  History,'  book  i.  chap. 
2)  has  truly  remarked  how  great  would 
have  been  the  astonishment  of  an 
ancient  Greek,  could  some  oracle  have 
foretold  to  him  that  these  naked  and 
desert  rocks  would  one  day  assert  with 
their  fleets  the  liberty  of  Hellas,  like 
Athens  and  iBgina  during  the  Persian 
war!  The  Hydriots  and  Spetziots 
were  of  Albanian  race,  and  rude  and 
flerce  seamen ;  but  the  Psarians, 
Asiatic  Greeks,  although  eminent 
among  their  countrymen  for  spirit 
and  enterprise,  were  of  a  more  humane, 
sprightly,  and  pliable  temper.  They 
were  indebted  for  their  prosperity 
to  the  employment  aflbrded  to  their 
marine  by  the  industrious  and  polifiJied 
merchants  of  the  neighbouring  Chios. 
The  population  of  Psara,  reckoned  at 
6000  souls  (including  1800  seamen) 
when  the  insurrection  began  in  1821, 
was  afterwards  more  than  doubled  by 
Christian  refugees  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  by  auxiliaries  from  Macedonia 


and  Theesaly.  Under  the  guidance  of 
ConstanUne  Canaru^  and  of  other 
gallant  leaders,  the  Psarians  inflicted 
great  damage  on  the  Turks,  and  in 
1824  the  Sultan  determined  to  crush 
them.  Tho  CapHan-Pfuha  in  person 
appeared  before  their  isle  with  nearly 
200  ships  of  various  sizes,  carrying 
14,000  Moslem  troops.  The  result  is 
graphically  described  by  General  Gor- 
don (book  iv.  chap.  2): — "Psara," 
he  says,  'Ms  a  smaU,  sterile,  and 
mountainous  island,  with  a  commo- 
dious roadstead  to  the  S.E.,  in  which 
quarter  the  town  was  built;  ...  in 
tne  interior,  a  few  acres  of  ground 
had  been,  at  a  vast  expense,  converted 
into  vineyards  by  the  richer  citizens, 
and  about  150  fig-trees  afforded  the 
only  shade  that  the  Psarians  could 
enjoy  in  their  burning  summer.  There 
were  four  wells  (three  of  them  of 
brackish  water),  and  each  house  had 
a  cistern.''  When  attacked  by  the 
Turks,  the  number  of  fighting  men  on 
the  island  f  including  the  refugees,  &c.) 
did  not  fall  short  of  5000.  At  a  final 
council  of  war,  Canons  strongly  urged 
the  expediency  of  fighting  upon  the 
sea :  his  opinion  was  unfortunately 
overruled ;  and  at  daybreak,  on  July 
3, 1824,  the  Turkish  fleet  commenced 
a  violent  cannonade  against  the  town, 
while,  hidden  by  clouds  of  smoke,  the 
transports  steered  towards  a  little 
sandy  cove  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
island,  where  they  disembarked  the 
troops  imperoeived  and  unresisted, 
the  attention  of  the  Greeks  being 
fixed  on  the  false  attack  at  the  port. 
The  Moslem  soldiers  rushed  forward, 
driving  before  them  some  weak  parties 
of  the  Christians,  and  at  7  o'clock 
in  tho  morning  planted  the  Ottoman 
standard  on  the  summit  of  the  hills 
overlooking  the  town.  At  that  sight, 
the  Psarians  saw  that  the  fate  of  their 
country  was  decided.  Men,  women ,  and 
children,  hurrying  to  the  beach,  rushed 
on  board  their  ships,  or  plunged  into 
the  waves,  where  a  multitude  of  them 
perished,  many  of  their  barks  being 
intercepted  or  swamped.  About  2000 
of  the  Psarians,  however,  forced  their 
way  through  the  fleet  of  the  infidels, 
and,  taking  refuge  at  iSgina  and 
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eleevhere  in  Greece,  lived  to  avenge, 
nnder  Ganaris,  the  downfall  of  their 
country. 

Meanwhile  the  Tnrks  penetrated 
into  the  town  on  all  sides ;  and  Psara, 
like  Scio,  sank  in  flames  and  blood. 
Six  hundred  of  the  Macedonian  auxilia- 
ries threw  themselves  into  the  fortified 
convent  of  St  Nicholas,  where  they 
defended  themselves  desperately  till 
nifi^ht  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 
"Wben  d^  dawned  on  the  4th,  the 
CapUan-Pcuha  commanded  the  whole 
of  his  troops  to  renew  the  attack. 
At  length  the  Chnstians,  spent  with 
wounds  and  fatigue,  having  lost  two- 
thirds  of  tlieir  number,  and  hopeless 
of  relief,  determined  to  die,  but  not 
without  glory  and  revenge.  At  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  ceased 
their  fire ;  and  the  Turks,  deoting  on 
sword  in  hand,  scaled  the  walls  on 
evOTy  side ;  when  suddenly  the  Hel- 
lenic flag  was  lowered ;  a  white  banner, 
inscribed  with  the  words  "  Liberty  or 
Death ! "  waved  in  the  air ;  fire  was 
set  to  the  powder-magazine  in  the 
convent,  and  a  tremendous  explosion, 
shaking  the  isle,  and  felt  far  out  at 
sea,  buried  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Nicholas 
thousands  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
defenders. 

The  carnage  was  enomous.  Ac- 
cording to  a  calculation  drawn  up 
by  the  surviving  Psarians,  3600  per- 
sons were  missing  out  of  the  indi- 
genous population ;  of  the  auxiliaries 
hardly  one  escaped,  and  very  few  of 
the  refagees.  Few  captives  were  taken, 
on  account  of  the  intense  exasperation 
of  the  Moslems,  who  reckoned  their 
own  loss  at  4000.  In  plimder  thev 
were  disappointed,  especially  with 
respect  to  slaves,  for  many  Psarian 
women  drowned  themselves  with  their 
iofimts  rather  than  yield.  The  Gopiton- 
Patha  took  or  burnt  upwards  of  100 
sail  of  ships  and  small  craft,  and 
despatched  to  Constantinople  200  pri- 
soners, 500  heads,  1200  ears,  and 
25  Greek  flags,  trophies  which  were 
exposed  at  the  Seraglio  eate  (July  24) 
to  the  gaze  of  tiie  capitu. 

There  is  now  nouing  at  Psara  to 
lenay  a  visit,  as,  though  some  of  the 
old  inhabitants  retomed  to  their  native 


place,  the  island  has  never  recovered 
from  its  calamities. 


8.  Chios  (Scio). 

(British  Viee^Congul),  Various  fan- 
ciful reasons  have  been  given  for  the 
name  of  this  celebrated  island.  Its 
earlier  appellations  wereiBthalia,  Ma- 
kris,  and  Pityusa,  or  Pine  Ide,  from 
its  pine-forests.  Chios  lies  from  N.  to 
S.  Its  extreme  length  is  32  m. ;  its 
greatest  width  18;  its  ciroumference 
about  110  m.  Its  area  is  nearly  400 
square  miles,  and  it  is  separated  from 
the  shore  of  Asia  Minor  by  a  strait 
about  7  m.  across.  Its  rocky  and 
mountainous  surfoce  justifies  the  epi- 
thet (iraiiraX({€o-<ra)  in  the  Homeric 
hymn  q[uoted  by  Thucydides  (iii.  104). 
The  wine  of  Chios  was  highly  esteemed 
in  antiquity,  and  still  enjoys  some 
repute.  Chios  is  also  noted  for  its 
figs  and  for  its  silk.  The  gum  mastic, 
one  of  its  chief  sources  of  wealth,  is 
the  product  of  a  species  of  Icntisk 
(Pistacia  lentiscus).  Incisions  are 
made  in  the  bark  of  the  shrubs  about 
the  Ist  of  August,  when,  in  a  day  or 
two,  the  mastic  begins  to  drop  forth» 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  it  is 
sufficiently  hardened  to  be  removed. 
It  is  then  refined  and  exported  for  the 
use  of  the  Turkish  ladies,  who  amuse 
their  indolence  by  chewing  it,  deriving 
from  that  practice  as  much  gratifica- 
tion as  their  male  relations  enjoy  by 
inhaling  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  It  is 
also  used  in  certain  varnishes. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Chios  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  modem  chief 
town,  where  some  remains  of  it  are 
visible.  The  same  names,  slightly 
altered,  point  out  the  situations  of 
Detphinium^  BolissuSj  and  Cardamyle 
— ^towns  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
Chios  was  one  of  the  cities  which 
daimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Ho- 
mer; and  here,  as  in  Ithaca,  the 
inhabitants  point  out  a  ruin  which 
they  call  Homer^a  School,  The  most 
distinguished  natives  of  Chios  were 
Ion,  the  tragic  poet;  Theopompus,  the 
historian ;  and  in  the  present  century, 
the  patriotic  and  accomplished  Coray. 
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Tho  oldest  inhabitants  were  Pelas- 
eiaDs;  but  Chios  is  enumerated  by 
Herodotus  (i.  18, 142)  among  the  in- 
sular states  of  the  Ionian  confederation. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ionia 
by  Cyrus,  the  Chians  were  protected 
by  their  insular  position,  for  at  that 
time  the  Persians  nad  no  navy.  They 
made  common  cause  with  the  lonians 
in  the  revolt  of  b.c.  499,  and  they  had 
100  ships  in  the  great  sea-fight  ofiT 
Miletus.  After  the  defeat  of  the  allies, 
the  Persians  landed  in  Chios,  burnt 
the  cities  and  temples,  and  carried  off 
all  the  most  beautiful  girls  (Herod,  yi. 
8,  32).  The  battle  of  Mycale  (b.c.479) 
restored  fi-eedom  to  the  Chians;  and 
they  remained  in  alliance  with  Athens 
from  that  time  forth  tiU  b.o.412,  when 
they  broke  off  from  the  Athenians, 
who  soon  after  cruelly  ravaged  their 
beautiful  and  well-cultivated  island, 
which  had  suffered  ne  calamity  since 
the  Persian  invasion.  The  chief  city 
was  not,  however,  taken  until  a  later 
period.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Chios  consists  only  of  a  few  disoon- 
noctod  facts.  The  island  espoused  the 
cause  of  tho  Romans  in  their  wars 
with  Antiochus,  and  appears  to  have 
been  declared  a  libera  civitas,"  which 
term  implies  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
government  under  the  Boman  do- 
minion, and  a  less  direct  subjection  to 
the  governor  of  a  province.  But  at 
a  later  period  Chios  was  one  of  the 
islands  included  in  the  Inmdarum  pro- 
viiiMa  established  by  Vespasian.  Its 
modem  history  is  a  repetition  of  cala- 
mities. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Turks  took  tho  city  of 
Chios,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants. 
In  134C  the  island  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Genoese,  who  held  it  for  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  when  it  was 
reconquered  by  the  Turks.  But  the 
Chians  were  lietter  treated  than,  per- 
haps, any  other  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte.  The  island  was 
considered  the  peculiar  demesne  of  tho 
Sultan's  mother ;  snd  the  inhabitants 
were  left  with  little  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks,  on  condition  of 
their  annually  furnishing  a  certain 
quantity  of  mastic  for  tho  use  of  the 


imperial  seraglio,  and  paying  a  mode- 
rate capitation  tax.  It  is  to  their 
comparative  exemption  from  Turkish 
rapacity  that  their  prosperity  and 
civilization  are  to  be  ascribed.  Before 
the  Greek  Revolution  the  island  con- 
tained numerous  villages  and  several 
considerable  towns.  The  capital, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
on  the  E.  coast,  contained  80,000  in- 
habitants, the  population  of  the  whole 
island  amounting  to  about  110,000, 
all  Greeks,  with  theexoepticm  of  6000 
Turks,  and  a  few  Latins  and  Jews. 
The  city,  built  chiefly  by  the  Genoese, 
was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
churches,  convents,  and  houses.  Ardent 
promoters  of  education,  and  paosion- 
ately  fond  of  their  native  land,  the 
rich  citizens,  sparing  no  expense  to 
embellish  it,  had  fotmded  a  splendid 
oollege,  with  libraries,  hospitals,  &c. 
Throughout  the  Levant,  as  also  in 
Western  Europe,  the  Chians  had  esta> 
blished  the  wealthiest  and  most  con- 
siderable Greek  houses.  Mild,  gay, 
lively,  acute,  industrious,  and  timid, 
the  men  succeeded  alike  in  oommcroo 
and  in  literature;  while  l^e  women 
were  celebrated  for  their  charms  and 
grace.  Tho  people,  busy  and  con- 
tented, neither  sought  nor  wished  for 
a  change  in  their  political  condition, 
but  were  hurried  into  insurrection  by 
adventurers  from  Samos.  Tho  events 
which  ensued,  as  described  by  Gordon 
(book  ii.  chap.  2)  present  a  lively 
image  of  the  sufferings  of  this  unfor- 
tunate island  twenty-three  centuries 
after  the  Persians  ravaged  it 

The  Samians  landed  in  the  spring 
of  1822,  and  forced  a  number  of  the 
Chians  to  join  them.  Hereupon  tho 
Turkish  Governor  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Castle  of  Scio,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  succour.  The  CapUan-Pcuha  soon 
appeared  with  a  powerful  fleet;  and 
an  army  of  fanatical  Moslems  was 
ferried  across  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  let  loose  upon  tho 
unfortunate  island.  Then  oominenoed 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  inhabi- 
tants, taken  by  surprise,  and  enervated 
by  long  peace  and  prosperity,  oflisred  no 
effectual  resistance.  The  island  was 
given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and 
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massacre.  The  Archbishop  and  the 
heads  of  the  clei^y,  with  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  were  hanged, 
and  their  remains  thrown  into  the  sea, 
where,  with  shoals  of  other  dead  bodies, 
they  floated  around  the  Ottoman  ships. 
A  populous  city,  fifty  flourishing  vil- 
lages, and  many  splendid  convents 
and  churches,  all  reduced  to  ashes, 
attested  the  fierceness  of  Moslem  re- 
venge ;  it  was  calculated  that  within 
two  months  25,000  Ghians  had  fallen 
by  the  sword,  and  45,000  had  been 
dragged  into  slavery  (GardoHy  vol.  i. 
p.  861) ;  among  the  latter  were  the 
women  and  children  of  the  best  fami- 
lies. About  15,000  Ghians,  mostly  in 
a  state  of  total  destitution,  esoapea  to 
▼arious  parts  of  Greece ;  and  m  the 
end  of  August,  1822,  only  2000  Chris- 
tians were  left  in  the  island. 

Whilst  at  Scio  the  Moslems  were 
gorging  themselves  with  spoil  and 
oamage«  the  nanatum  of  its  sufferings, 
as  told  by  the  surviving  exiles,  covered 
Greece  with  mourning;  but  sorrow 
Boon  gave  place  to  indignation,  and 
the  Greeks  prepared  to  avenge  signally 
the  massacre  and  slavery  of  their 
brethren.  *^  We  have  now  to  narrate," 
w^rites  General  Gordon,  "  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  military  exploits 
recorded  in  history,  and  to  introduce 
to  the  reader's  notice,  in  the  person  of 
a  young  Psariot  sailor,  the  most  bril- 
liant pattern  of  heroism  that  Greece 
in  any  age  has  had  to  boast  of;  a 
heroism,  too,  springing  from  the  purest 
motives,  unalloyed  by  ambition  or 
avarice.  The  Greeks  were  convinced 
that  if  they  did  not  by  a  decisive  blow 
paralyse  the  Turkish  fleet  before  its 
junction  with  that  of  Eg3rpt,  their 
islands  must  be  exposed  to  imminent 
danger:  it  was  proposed,  therefore,  in 
their  naval  council,  to  choose  a  dark 
night  for  sending  in  two  brulots  bv 
the  northern  passage,  while  at  each 
extremity  of  the  strait  two  ships  of 
war  should  cruise  in  order  to  pick  up 
the  brulottiers.  Gonstantine  Ganaris 
of  Psara,  and  George  Pepines  of  Hydra, 
with  thirty  -  two  bold  companions, 
volunteered*  their  services ;  and  having 
partaken  of  the  holy  sacrament,  sailed 
m  two  brigs,  fitted  up  as  fire-ships, 


and  followed  at  some  distance  by  an 
escort  of  two  corvettes,  a  brig,  and  a 
schooner.  They  beat  to  windward 
in  the  direction  of  Tcheshm^,  under 
French  and  Austrian  colours,  and 
about  suuset  drew  so  nigh  to  the 
hostile  men-of-war,  that  they  were 
hailed,  and  ordered  to  keep  off;  they 
tacked  accordingly,  but  at  midnight 
bore  up  with  a  fresh  breeze,  and 
ran  in  amongst  the  fleet  The  Pso- 
riote  brulot,  commanded  by  Oanaris, 
grappled  the  prow  of  the  Admiral's 
ship,  anchored  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
a  league  from  the  shore,  and  instantly 
set  her  on  fire ;  the  Greeks  then 
stepped  into  a  large  launch  they  had 
in  tow,  and  passed  under  her  poop, 
shouting  **  Victory  to  the  Gross !  *' — ^the 
ancient  war-cry  of  the  imperial  armies 
of  Byzantium.  The  Hydriotes  fastened 
their  brig  to  another  line-of-battle 
ship,  carrying  the  treasure  and  the 
Reala  Bey's  flag,  and  communicated 
the  flames  to  her,  out  not  so  effectually, 
having  applied  the  match  a  moment 
too  soon;  they  were  then  picked  up 
by  their  comrades,  and  the  tiiirty-four 
brulottiers  sailed  out  of  the  channel, 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out a  single  wound ;  they  haa,  how- 
ever, in  weir  bark  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, determined  to  blow  themselves 
uprather  than  be  taken.  The  CapUan- 
Pasha  s  ship,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
became  one  sheet  of  fire,  contained 
2286  persons,  including  most  of  the 
captaius  of  the  fleet,  and  unfortunately 
also  a  great  number  of  Ghristian 
slaves ;  not"  above  180  survived."  The 
Capitan-Patha  was  amongst  the  dead. 
The  hero,  Gonstantine  Ganaris,  is  now 
(1872)  living  in  Athens. 

In  the  winter  of  1827-28  a  Greek 
force  under  Golonel  Fabvier,  a  French 
Philhellene,  landed  in  Ghios,  and  be- 
sieged the  Turkish  garrison  in  the 
fortress,  but  were  comj^ed  to  evacuate 
the  island  without  effecting  any  im- 
portant success.  Numbers  of  Sciot 
mmilies,  wearied  with  exile  and 
poverty,  have  returned  and  rebuilt 
their  city  and  villages,  and  resumed 
their  former  habits  of  industry.  Buins 
still  encumber  the  streets  of  the  town, 
and  many  of  the  once-splendid  villas 
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in  its  neighbourhood  are  still  deserted; 
but  the  island  has  recoyered  from  the 
state  of  desolation  to  which  it  was 
reduced ;  and  the  vineyards,  with  the 
olive,  citron,  and  mastic  groves,  which 
were  cut  down  or  burnt,  have  sprung 
up  afresh. 


9.  lOAKTA  (KiOABIA) 

and  the  surrounding  sea,  known  of 
old  as  the  Icarian,  derived  their  name 
from  tho  legend  of  Icarus,  the  son  of 
DsBdalus,  who,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Minos,  made  wings  of 
feathers  and  wax  for  himself  and 
his  son,  so  that  they  might  escape 
from  Crete.  But  Icarus  mounting  too 
high,  the  sun  melted  the  wax  of  his 
wings,  and  he  foil  into  the  sea  neeu* 
this  island.  Icaria  was  first  colonised 
by  the  Milesians,  but  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Samians.  Its  name 
rarely  occurs  in  either  ancient  or 
modem  history;  nor  does  it  contain 
any  object  of  much  interest.  High 
chains  of  mountains  occupy  its  entire 
extent,  and  its  inhabitants  are  con- 
sidered the  rudest  and  most  unpolished 
of  all  modem  Greeks.  They  maintain 
tliemselvcs  chiefly  by  the  sale  of 
charcoal  to  the  neighbouring  islanders 
and  to  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  by  the  exportation  of  fire- 
wood. The  population  amounts  to 
about  8000.  Like  the  neighbouring 
islanders,  they  pav  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Pasha  of  Khodes. 

There  is  no  good  harbour  in  Icaria. 
Its  least  exposed  roadstead  is  at  En^ 
delosy  on  the  N.W.  coast,— probably 
tiie  ancient  Hieti  (lirrot).  The  chief 
village  is  Meesaria,  near  the  centre  of 
the  island,  containing  200  houses. 
There  are  some  remains  of  antiquity 
near  Messaria,  and  also  in  other 
quarters, — ^traces,  doubtless,  of  the 
ancient  towns  of  (Enoe  and  Drahanon, 
and  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  called 
TawropoUumy  all  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(xiv.). 

The  group  of  barren  and  ragged 
islets  between  Icaria  and  Samos  was 
called  by  Uie  ancients  the  CorMsim 
or  Corsem  Itmdm.    They  are  now 


known  by  the  general  name  of  Phund 
(fovp¥oi)j  from  the  resemblance  to 
ovens  of  the  numerous  small  oaveras 
in  their  clifis.  They  are  inhabited  by 
a  few  shepherds  and  fishermen. 


10.  8AM06 

(residence  of  a  Brit.  Consul),  one  of  the 
principal  islands  of  the  JSgean  Sea, 
is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Ionia 
by  a  narrow  strait  formed  by  its  £. 
promontory  Poseidium  (^Cape  Colonna) 
and  the  W.  spur  of  Mount  Mycale, 
Pr.  Trogilium  {Cape  Santa  Maria), 
This  strait,  which  is  less  than  a  mile 
in  vddth,  was  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  Mycale  in  b.c.  479.  It  is  now 
known  to  Mariners  under  the  name  of 
the  lAtOe  Boghaz,  The  Great  BoghaZj 
which  separates  Samos  from  Icaria, 
varies  in  width  from  8  m.  to  3  m.,  and 
is  a  much  frequented  passage  from 
the  Dardanelles  to  Syria  and  Egypt 
The  island  is  formed  by  a  range  of 
mountains  extending  from  E.  to  W., 
whence  it  derived  its  name,  for  "Xdfios 
was  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a 
mountain — and  the  same  root  is  seen 
in  Samos  or  Same  (i.  e.  Cephallenia), 
and  in  Samothraki  (t.  e.  the  Thracian 
Samos).  The  circumference  of  tho 
island  is  about  80  m.;  it  is  nearly 
30  m.  in  length,  and  8  m.  in  mean 
breadth.  It  is  very  fertile ;  and 
some  of  its  products  are  indicated 
by  its  ancient  names,  Drvusa,  Anthe- 
mura,  Melamphyllus,  and  Kyparissia. 
According  to  the  earliest  traditions, 
Samos  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  Carians 
and  Leleges,  and  was  afterwards  colo- 
nised by  ^olians  from  Lesbos.  In  the 
earliest  historical  records,  however,  we 
find  Samos  Ionian,  and  a  powerful 
member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy. 
Thucydides  tells  that  the  Samians, 
first  of  the  Greeks  after  the  Corinth- 
ians,  paid  great  attention  to  naval 
affiftirs.  They  early  founded  colonies 
in  Thrace,  Cicilia,  Crete,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  After  the  usual  transition 
from  an  heroic  monarchy,  through  an 
aristocracy,  to  a  democracy,  the  iidand 
became  subject  to  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  so-called  tyrants,  Poly- 
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crates  (b.c.  532),  under  whom  its  power 
and  splendour  reached  their  highest 
pitch,  and  Bamos  would  probably  have 
beoome  mistress  of  the  iEgean,  but  for 
the  treacherous  murder  of  rolycrates  by 
a  Persian  satrap.  (For  details  of  the  ro- 
mantic life  of  Polycrates  see  Herodo- 
tus.) At  this  period  the  Samians  had 
extensive  commercial  relations  with 
Egypt,  and  they  obtained  from  Amasis 
the  privilege  of  a  separate  temple  at 
Naucratis.  The  Samians  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Persian  empire,  under  which 
they  were  governed  by  tyrants,  with  a 
brief  interval  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian 
revolt,  until  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
which  restored  them  to  freedom.  They 
now  joined  the  Athenian  confederacy, 
of  which  the^  continued  independent 
members  until  b.o.  440,  when  an  op- 
portunity arose  for  reducing  them  to 
entire  subjection,  and  depriving  them 
of  their  fleet,  which  was  effected  by 
Pericles,  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
of  9  months'  duration.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  Bamos  held  firm  to 
Athens  till  the  last.  Transferred  to 
Sparta  in  B.a  405,  after  the  battle  of 
iBgospotami,  it  was  soon  restored  to 
Athens  by  that  of  Cnidus  in '394. 
Boon  after,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians,  but  it  was  recovered  by 
Timotheus  for  Athens.  In  the  Social 
war  the  Athenians  successfully  de- 
fended it  against  all  attacks,  and 
placed  in  it  a  body  of  2000  deruchi, 
B.C.  352.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Bamos  seems  to  have  owed 
a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Grosco- 
Syrian  kingdom.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  it  was  united  by  the 
Romans  to  their  province  of  Asia  in 
B.C.  84.  Meantime  it  had  greatly  de- 
clined, and  had  been  wasted  by  war 
and  the  incursions  of  pirates.  Its 
prosperity  was  partially  restored  by 
the  residence  here  of  Antony  anil 
Cleopatra,  b.c.  82,  and  afterwards  of 
Octavianus,  who  made  it  a  free  state. 
It  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  sank  into  insignificance 
as  early  as  the  2nd  centy.,  although 
its  departed  glory  is  found  still  re- 
corded, under  the  Emperor  Decius,  by 
the  inscription  on  its  coins  2a/i^»y 


Samoe  may  be  regarded  as  having 
of  old  constituted  the  centre  of  Ionian 
manners,  luxury,  art,  and  science.  In 
very  early  times  it  had  a  native  school 
of  statuary,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
RhoBCUs,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed 
the  invention  of  casting  in  metal.  In 
the  hands  of  the  same  school  architec- 
ture flourished  :  the  Herieum,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  Greek  temples, 
was  erected  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city 
of  Samos;  and  the  city  itself,  espe- 
cially under  the  government  of  Poly- 
crates, was  adorned  with  many  splendid 
works.  Amongst  painters,  the  island 
produced  Timanthes,  and  it  was  illus- 
trious as  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras, 
and  of  several  famous  artists,  philo- 
sophers, poets,  and  historians.  The 
ancient  capital,  also  called  Samos, 
stood  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island, 
partly  on  the  shore,  and  partly  rising 
on  the  hills  behind  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  In  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, it  was  reckoned  one  of  tho 
finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  ruins 
are  still  so  considerable  as  to  allow  of 
its  plan  being  traced;  there  are  re- 
mains of  its  walls  and  towers,  and 
of  the  theatre  and  aqueduct.  Tlio 
HersBum,  the  chief  centre  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Here  (Juno)  among  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  stood  about  2  m.  W.  of  the  city. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  soon 
rebuilt,  probably  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
crates. This  second  temple  was  of  tlio 
Ionic  order,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Hero- 
dotus as  the  largest  which  he  knew. 
It  was  gradually  filled  with  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  it 
was  plundered  by  the  Romans.  No- 
thing is  left  of  it  but  traces  of  tho 
foundations  and  a  single  capital  and 
base. 

The  modem  history  of  Samos  pre- 
sents few  remarkable  events.  It  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Ottomans  in 
the  16th  centy.  The  Samians  were 
among  the  first  to  join  the  Greek 
Revolution,  when  they  massacred  tho 
Turks  of  the  island,  which  they  put 
into  a  state  of  defence.  A  Senate  and 
government  were  formed,  and  an  army 
disciplined  in  tho  European  fashion. 
The  Christians  of  Asia  found  safety 
here,  while  the  Samians  made  several 
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saooessful  expeditions  to  the  conti- 
nent, retnrning  home  laden  with  booty 
and  stores.  Haying  thus  preserved 
their  liberty  during  the  war,  they 
were  grievously  disappointed  on  find- 
ing themselves  excluded  by  the  allied 
sovereigns  from  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece.  The  island  is  governed  on  a 
system  analogous  to  that  pursued  in 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  the  Sultan 
appointing  a  Governor  (a  Phanariot 
Greek),  with  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Samoa  ('Hycfuby  rrjs  2t(ftov).  The 
island  pays  a  tribute  to  the  Porte, 
but  is  otherwise  virtually  independent, 
and  has  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity. In  antiquity  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  extraordinary  fertility ; 
it  was  then  cultivated  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  traces  exist  of  the  walls 
which  were  built  to  form  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  into  terraces,  and  to 
facilitate  their  culture.  Samos  is  now 
one  of  the  most  productive  islands  of 
the  JEgean.  It  annually  exports  con- 
siderable quantities  of  com,  grapes, 
oil,  valonia,  &c. ;  and  its  muscadel 
wine  is  much  esteemed.  Its  mountains 
furnish  quarries  of  marble  and  forests 
of  timber ;  and  its  well-watered  vallep 
supply  abundance  of  grain  and  fruit. 
The  present  capital,  called  Khora 
(X^poj  the  Toum)  is  on  its  S.  side, 
about  2  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  lower 
extremities  of  a  mountain,  on  which 
the  ancient  acropolis  (AstypaUea)  was 
placed.  It  is  a  miserable  town,  with 
stony,  steep,  impaved  streets.  BcUhy, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  possesses 
a  safe  and  deep  port,  and  is  larger 
than  Khora;  but  it  likewise  is  a 
wretched  place,  with  streets  narrow, 
badly  paved,  and  steep.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  estimated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centy. 
at  60,000 ;  but  since  the  Revolution 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  emigra- 
tion. 


11.  Patmos  (Patino), 

called  San  Qiovanni  di  Patino  by 
the  Italian  mariners  of  the  Levant, 
is  20  m.  8.  of  the  W.  extremity 
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of  SomoB.  It  is  a  solid  irregular 
mass  of  rock,  bleak  and  barren. 
Its  shores  are  indented  with  several 
good  harbours,  and  its  principal  port, 
or  soa/a,  on  the  E.  side,  is  one  of  the 
safest  in  the  Greek  islands.  Patmos 
is  about  10  m.  in  length,  5  in  breadth, 
and  28  in  circumference.  Its  name 
is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history,  but 
some  traces  remain  of  a  town.  The 
island  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a 
place  of  banishment,  and  here,  accord- 
ing to  universal  tradition,  St.  John 
wrote  the  Apocalypse,  during  the  exile 
to  which  he  was  condemned,  a.d.  94, 
by  the  Emperor  Domitian,  for  preach- 
ing the  Gospel. 

At  the  landing-place  is  a  small 
village,  comprising  about  50  houses 
and  shops.  On  the  ridge  of  a  mounr 
tain,  overlooking  the  port,  stands  the 
town,  wliich  is  reached  by  a  steep  and 
rugged  ascent  of  half  an  hour.  A  still 
higher  ridge  is  crowned  by  the  cele- 
brated monastery  of  St,  John  (he  Divine^ 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  fortress 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  built  by 
the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  12th 
centy.,  and  endowed  with  lands  in 
several  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 
There  are  here  about  50  Galoyers. 
They  are  subject  immediately  to  tho 
jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  are  exempt  from  epis- 
copal visitation.  The  church  and 
library  sliould  be  visited;  the  latter 
contains  about  300  MSS.  and  about 
1000  printed  volumes.  They  were 
examined  by  Ross  in  1841,  who  dis- 
covered nothing  of  importance.  Dr. 
Clarke  and  other  preceding  travellers 
having  bought  or  abstracteid  all  that 
was  valuable.  The  famous  grotto  or 
cavern  where  St.  John  is  said  to  havo 
written  the  Apocalypse,  is  situated  on 
the  face  of  the  hUl,  about  half-way 
between  the  town  and  the  port.  It  is 
covered  by  a  chapel,  where  numerous 
lamps  are  kept  constantly  burning, 
and  on  whose  walls  are  rudely  de- 
picted various  subjects  relating  to  the 
Apocalypse.  The  monla  point  out 
the  localities  assigned  by  tradition  as 
the  scene  where  the  Revelations  wcro 
delivered,  and  some  fissures  in  the 
rooif  are  slxown  as  those  through  which 
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the  apostle  heard  the  '^voico  from 
heaven  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. " 

The  population  of  Patmos,  amount- 
ing to  4000,  is  exclusively  Greek.  The 
inhabitants  gain  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence by  their  periodic€d  emigrations 
to  the  continent,  or  to  more  fertile 
islands,  where  there  may  be  a  demand 
for  agricultural  labour,  or  by  trans- 
porting merchandise  in  their  boats 
txjtween  the  neighbouring  towns.  They 
pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Pasha 
of  lihodes. 
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12.  Lebos, 

a  small  island,  lying  off  the  coast 
of  Garia,  is  6  m.  long  and  4  brood. 
It  is  irregularly  formed  of  rocks  and 
mountains.  Its  inhabitants,  who 
came  originally  from  Miletus,  bore 
a  bad  character;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  the  permanence 
of  local  usages  and  feelings  in  Greece, 
that  the  people  of  Leros  are  looked 
upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  their  neigh- 
bours at  the  present  day.  Besides  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  the  island 
contained  a  temple  of  Artemis,  where 
the  fabled  transformation  of  the  sisters 
of  Meleager  into  guinea-fowls  was 
said  to  have  taken,  place,  in  memory 
of  which  guinea-fowls  were  kept  in 
the  court  of  that  temple.  Some  re- 
mains of  it  are  found  in  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  a  church  erected  near 
the  harbour  Parth^ni  (rh  Uap0iviov)y  a 
name  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
the  shrine  of  the  Virgin-goddess.  This 
port  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island, 
and  is  sheltered  by  some  barren  rocks 
off  its  entrance. 

The  modem  town  stands  on  a  sloping 
hill  on  the  £.  side,  and  is  crowned  by 
a  mined  castle  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  inhabitants  of  Leros  numb»  alxmt 
8000,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Pasha  of 
Bhodes.  They  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, the  carrying  trade,  and  the 
sponge  fishery. 


13.  Caltmna 

lies  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  between 
Leros  and  Gos.   It  appears  to  havo 


been  the  principal  island  of  the  group 
wliich  Homer  calls  CcUydnx  (i/.,  il. 
677),  comprising  Leros,  Telendos,  and 
a  few  barren  rocks  in  the  neigh- 
bouring sea.  Calymna  was  origincdly 
inhabited  by  Carians,  and  was  after- 
wardscolonised  by  Thessalian  .^lians, 
or  Dorians,  under  Heracleid  leadersi 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  was, 
together  with  the  neighoouring  islands 
of  Cos  and  Nisyros,  subject  to  Arte- 
misia of  Halicamassus  (Herod.,  vii. 
99).  It  now  is  subject  to  Bhodes,  and 
pays  a  small  tribute,  but  otherwise 
enjoys  self-government  in  its  local 
afllairs.  The  inhabitants  amount  to 
7000,  and  all  live  at  the  harbour,  or 
in  the  town,  which  stands  on  an 
elevated  platform  a  little  less  than  an 
hour's  walk  from  it.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  the  carrying  trade  and 
sponge  fishery,  as  well  as  in  agricul- 
ture. 

The  island  is  bare  and  mountainous, 
so  that  the  description  of  Ovid  {De 
Art.  Am.,  ii.  81),  "silvis  umbrosa 
Calymne,"  is  no  longer  applicable.  It 
produces,  however,  figs,  wine,  barley, 
oil,  and  excellent  honey ;  for  the  latter 
it  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity 
("  Fecundaque  melle  Calymne."--Ov., 
Mel.,  viii.  222). 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  towns, 
Pliny  mentions  the  existence  of  three 
or  four.  The  principal  remains  are 
found  in  the  valley  above  the  harbour 
Lindri,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island. 
The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  a  great 
church  rov  Xpcorov  rijs  *Upouo'a\iifi 
built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo.  S.  of  the  modem  town  there 
is  a  plain  still  called  ArgoB,  as  in  the 
island  of  Gases. 


14.  AgTYPALTtA  (StaHPALIA) 

was  originallv  inhabited  by  Carians^ 
and  afterwards  colonised  firom  Meganu 
In  B.C.  105,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription, the  Romans  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  islanders, — a  distinc 
tion  probably  granted  on  account  of 
their  excellent  harbours  and  their 
central  position  in  the  iBgean.  Asty- 
pal8Ba  consists  of  twc/  large  rocky 
B  2 
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masses,  united  in  tho  centre  by  an 
isthmus,  which,  in  the  narrowest 
Dart,  is  only  500  ft.  across.  On  the 
s^,  and  S.  the  sea  enters  two  deep 
bays  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
island;  and  the  town,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  stood  on  the  western 
side  of  the  southern  bay.  To  the  S. 
and  E.  of  this  bay  lie  several  desert 
islets,  to  which  Ovid  alludes  in  the 
line,  ^^cinctaque  piscosis  Astypaliea 
vadis  *'  (Ar,  Am,^  ii.  82).  The  modem 
town  contains  about  1500  inhabitants, 
who  are  tributary  to  the  Pasha  of 
Bhodes.  Here  is  a  stately  medieval 
castle,  which  commands  a  splendid 
prospect,  extending  in  clear  weather 
to  Crete.  This  little  town  contains  an 
extraordinary  nimiber  of  churches  and 
chapels,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  in 
a  row.  They  are  built  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
temples,  and  in  every  part  of  the  town 
are  seen  capitals  of  columns  and  other 
remains.  The  favourite  hero  of  the 
island  was  an  athlete,  named  Gleo- 
medes. 

Hegesander  related  that  a  couple  of 
hares  having  been  brought  into  Asty- 
paliea from  Anaphe,  the  island  became 
80  overrun  ¥dth  them  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  obliged  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which  gave  them  the 
profound  advice  to  hunt  them  down 
with  dogs  (^Athen,,  ix.).  This  tale  is 
a  counterpart  to  one  about  a  brace  of 
partridges  introdnced  into  Anaphe. 
Pliny  (viii.  59)  says  that  the  muscles 
of  AstypaloBa  were  very  celebrated; 
they  are  still  taken  off  the  coast. 


15.  Ckxs  (Stanoo) 

is  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  that 
beautiful  chain  of  islands  which 
covers  the  western  shore  of  Asia  Minor. 
Among  its  earlier  names  were  Meropis 
and  Nympha^.  It  appears  from  an 
inscription  mentioned  by  Boss  that  it 
was  called  Lango  in  the  time  of  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes.  It  is  nearly  oppo- 
site the  gulf  of  Halicamassus,  and 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from 
Cnidus  and  the  Triopian  Promontory, 
The  Turkish  name  of  Halicamassus 


is  Budrum,  and  some  fragments  of 
marbles  discovered  there  were  pro- 
I  cured  by  Lord  Stratford  do  Redcliffe 
I  for  the  British  Museum.  Oos  is  about 
,  23  m.  in  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
and  about  65  in  circuit.   The  prin- 
cipal city,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
island,  was  near  the  N.E.  extremity. 
The  relation  of  Cos  to  the  neighbouring 
coast  and  islands  is  vividly  illustrated 
by  such  voyages  as  those  which  are 
described  in  Livy,  xxxvii.  16 ;  Lucan, 
viii.  244-250:  and,  above  all,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xx.  xxi. 

Tradition  connects  the  earliest  Greek 
inhabitants  of  Cos  with  a  migration 
from  Epidaurus;  and  the  common 
worship  of  ^sculapius  seems  to  have 
maintained  a  link  between  the  two 
down  to  a  late  period.  In  Homer  we 
find  the  people  of  the  island  fighting 
against  tne  Carians  (//.,  ii.  677,  867). 
As  we  approach  the  period  of  distinct 
history,  the  city  of  Cos  appears  as  a 
membier  of  the  Dorian  Pentapolis, 
whose  sanctuary  was  on  the  Triopian 
Promontory  (Herod.,  i,  144),  Under 
the  Athenian  rale  it  had  no  walls, 
and  it  was  first  fortified  by  Alcibiades 
at  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(Thucyd.,  viii.  108),  in  subsequent 
times  it  idiared  the  general  fate  of  the 
neighbouring  coasts  and  islands.  The 
Emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon  it 
the  privileges  of  a  free  state,  aud  An- 
toninus Pius  rebuilt  the  city  after  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
(Pans.,  viii.  43).  The  ancient  consti- 
tution of  the  island  seems  to  have 
been  monarchical,  and  traces  of  its 
continuance  are  observed  in  an  in- 
scription as  late  as  the  time  of  Vespa- 
sian. It  was  illustrious  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  painter  Apelles,  and  of 
the  physician  Hippocrates,  An  in- 
teresting inscription  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  Tetrarch.  whose  father,  as 
we  leam  from  Josephus,  had  conferred 
many  favours  on  Cos. 

Besides  Cos  there  were  other  ancient 
towns  in  the  island,  of  which  the  chief 
were  Halitama  and  Astimalxa;  there 
are  remains  of  both  on  the  S.E.  coast. 

The  present  population  of  Greeks 
and  Turks  amounts  to  about  8000; 
the  latter  being  congregated  in  the 
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town,  while  the  former  ore  dispersed 
in  villages  through  the  country.  The 
capital  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  An  unhealthy 
lagoon  to  the  N.  marks  the  position  of 
the  harbour.  Close  to  it  is  the  Turkish 
castle,  chiefly  erected  by  the  Elnights 
of  Rhodes ;  in  its  walls  are  some 
elaborate  sculptures,  perhaps  from  the 
temple  of  iBsculapius.  This  sanctuary 
was  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in 
the  island.  A  school  of  physicians 
was  attached  to  it ;  and  its  collection 
of  votive  models  made  it  almost  a 
museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology. 

Cos  is  mountainous,  especially  on 
the  S.  and  W. ;  but  there  is  a  large 
tract  of  level  and  fruitful  ground  to- 
wards the  N.  and  E.  The  island  gives 
proof  of  the  natural  productiveness  so 
celebrated  of  old,  and  supplies  com, 
silk,  and  wines.  Fruit-trees  every- 
where abound;  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  is  embellished  by  groves  of 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  fig,  and 
other  trees  of  the  Levant.  The  island 
was  known  in  the  old  world  for  its 
ointment  and  purple  dye,  but  espe- 
cially for  its  wines,  and  for  the  light 
transparent  dresses  called  "  Coa) 
vestes." 

For  full  information  concerning  Cos 
and  its  relation  to  the  opposite  coast, 
the  Admiralty  Chartt  should  be  con- 
gultod.  No  traveller  in  the  iEgean 
should  be  without  these. 


16.  NiBTBoe, 

a  small  island,  off  the  promontory 
of  Caria  called  Triopium,  is  of  a 
round  form,  80  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
composed  of  rocky  hills,  the  highest 
being  2271  ft.  high.  Its  volcanic 
nature  gave  rise  to  the  fable  respect- 
ing its  origin,  that  Poseidon  tore  it  off 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Cos  to  hurl 
it  upon  the  giant  Polybotes.  It  was 
celebrated  of  old  for  its  warm  springs, 
wine,  and  mill-stones.  Its  capital,  of 
the  same  name,  stood  on  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  con- 
siderable ruins  of  its  Acropolis  remain. 
Ita  first  inli^bit^ta  pure  eaid  to  have 
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been  Carians;  but  alrcmly  in  the 
heroic  ago  if  had  received  a  Dorian 
population,  like  other  islands  near  it, 
with  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  sending  troops  to  the  Greeks.  It 
received  other  Dorians  in  the  historical 
age.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
it  belonged  to  the  Carian  Queen  Arte- 
misia; it  next  became  a  tributary  ally 
of  Athens :  though  transferred  to  the 
Spartan  alliance  by  the  issue  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  recovered 
for  Athens  by  the  victory  at  Cnidos, 
B.C.  894.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans,  it 
was  assigned  to  Rhodes;  and,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Rhodian  Republic,  was 
united  to  the  Roman  Empire  about 
B.C.  70. 

At  the  present  day  Nisyros  contains 
a  population  of  2500,  living  in  three 
villages,  of  which  the  chief,  Mandrdki^ 
ia  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town. 
There  is  no  good  harbour;  whence 
the  inhabitants  are  not  so  much  a  sea- 
faring people  as  their  neighbours.  They 
export  wine,  almonds,  and  valonia,  and 
are  tributary  to  Rhodes. 


17,  Telos  (Epibcopi). 

This  little  island  lies  off  the  coast  of 
Caria,  between  Rhodes  and  Nisyros. 
We  learn  from  Pliny  (N.  H.,  iv.  23) 
that  it  was  also  called  Agathussa  of 
old.  At  no  period  of  history  has  it 
been  of  any  importance.  The  chief 
village  contains  about  120  houses,  and 
is  situated  at  the  distance  of  half-an- 
hour's  walk  from  the  landing-place. 
It  is  called  Epitcopi  ('Eiricrifoiri),  pro- 
probably  because  a  Bishop  resided  here 
at  some  former  epoch ;  and  the  name 
of  the  village  has  been  extended  bv 
the  Franks  to  the  whole  island,  which 
is  still  known  to  the  Greeks  themselves 
as  Telos.  On  a  steep  hill  immediately 
above  ICpiscopi  are  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  town.  At  the  present  day  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  island  amount 
to  about  1000,  maintaining  themselves 
by  agriculture,  and  paying  a  small  tri' 
bute  to  the  Pa9ha  of  Rhodfes. 
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18.  8TME, 

a  small  island,  was  one  of  the  early 
Dorian  states  that  existed  in  the 
S.W.  of  Asia  Elinor  before  the  time 
of  Homer.  Nireus,  who  was,  after 
Achilles,  the  handsomest  among  the 
Greeks  at  Troy,  came  from  Syme.  Its 
connection  both  with  Gnidus  and  with 
Bhodes,  between  which  islands  it  lies, 
is  indicated  by  the  tradition  that  it 
was  peopled  by  a  colony  firom  Onidus 
led  by  Othonius,  the  son  of  Poseidon 
and  of  Syme,  the  daughter  of  lalysus. 
Some  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Carians  are  said  to  have  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  island,  but  to  have  de- 
serted it  again  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  drought.  Its  final  settlement 
by  the  Dorians  is  ascribed  to  the  time 
of  their  great  migration.  The  island 
was  reckoned  at  85  miles  in  circuit, 
and  had  eight  harbours  and  a  town, 
also  called  Syme,  and  of  which  there 
are  some  trifling  remains  still  extant. 

TIic  modern  town  is  situated  on  the 
principal  port,  which  forms  a  narrow 
but  deep  and  safe  harbour,  called  the 
Strand  (*Aiyid\6s).  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  7000,  and  live  together  in 
the  town  and  at  the  port.  Like  the 
people  of  Galymnos  and  Ghalki,  they 
are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  sponge- 
fishery,  which  employs  150  boats,  and 
a  dozen  good-sized  vessels.  This  island 
also  is  tributary  to  Rhodes. 

19.  Ohalkl 

Wo  learn  from  Strabo  and  Pliny  that 
Ghalki  had  in  ancient  times  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  harbour.  It  lies  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Rhodes,  and  seems  to  have 
been  generally  subject  to  its  powerful 
neighbour.  We  read  in  Thucydides 
(viu.  41, 44, 45)  that  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  stationed  at  Ghcdki  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.c. 
412),  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  in  Rhodes. 

Ghalki  contains  about  1500  inhabi- 
tants, chiefly  engaged  in  diving  for 
sponges.  The  harbour  is  good  though 
smaU;  it  preserves  its  ancient  name 
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of  Emporium.  The  chief  village  is  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  port ;  near  it  are 
some  Hellenic  sepulclures  and  other  re- 
mains. The  inhabitants  grow  a  little 
com,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Pasha  of  Rhodes.  Ghalki  is  rugged 
and  mountainous. 


20.  Bhodos  OB  Rhodes  (Rodi), 

the  residence  of  an  English  ConmU, 
has,  from  the  most  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  page  of  history.  The 
ancient  Rhodians  were  eminent  for 
their  civilization,  their  valour,  their 
knowledge  of  maritime  affairs,  and 
their  cultivation  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. In  modem  times  Rhodes  is 
famous  as  the  stronghold  during  two 
centuries  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jemsalem,  and  as  the  scene  of  ono 
of  the  most  heroic  defences  on  record. 
Besides  these  associations,  the  beauti- 
ful climate  and  scenery  well  repby  a 
visit,  and  the  island  is  now  easily  ac- 
cessible, as  the  steamers  between  Syria 
and  Smyrna  generally  touch  there. 
Good  accommodation  can  easily  be  pro- 
cured in  a  Ghristian  house. 

The  most  eastern  island  of  the  JEg&ai 
Sea,  Rhodes,  lies  off  the  S.  coast  of 
Garia,  at  the  distance  of  about  12  miles. 
Its  length  from  N.E.  to  8.W.  is  neariy 
45  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  20 
to  25.  In  early  times  it  was  called 
^thrsBa,  Ophiussa,  and  by  other  names 
— ^which  are  to  be  considered,  however, 
rather  as  epithets  than  as  distinct  ap- 
pellations. The  most  primitive  Greek 
records  make  mention  of  it.  Mytho- 
logical stories  ascribed  its  origin  to  the 
power  of  Apollo,  who  raised  it  from 
beneath  the  waves ;  and  ancient  tradi- 
tion indicated  the  early  peopling  of  the 
island  by  some  of  the  civilized  races  of 
Western  Asia,  probably  the  PhoDni- 
cians.  The  Hellenic  colonization  was 
ascribed  to  Tlepolemus,  the  son  of 
Hercules,  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
after  that  war,  to  Althaamenes.  Homer 
mentions  the  three  Dorian  settlements 
in  Rhodes,  namely  Lindus,  lalysus, 
and  Gamirus;  and  these  cities,  with 
Gofl,  Gnidus,     Halicamassus,  fonned 
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the  Dorian  HexapoliB,  which  was  esta- 
blished from  a  period  of  unknown  anti- 
quity, in  the  8,W.  comer  of  Asia 
Minor.  Bhodes  soon  became  a  great 
maritime  state,  or  rather  confederacy, 
the  island  being  parcelled  out  l^ctweeu 
the  three  cities  above  mentioned.  The 
Bhodians  made  distant  voyages,  and 
founded  numerous  colonies,  of  which 
the  chief  were  Rhoda,  in  Iberia ;  Gela, 
in  Sicilv ;  Parthenope  and  Sybaris,  in 
Italy;  besides  various  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Asia.  During  this  early 
period  the  government  of  each  of  the 
three  cities  seems  to  have  been  monar- 
chical ;  but  about  b.c.  660  the  whole 
island  appears  to  have  been  united 
in  an  oligarchical  republic,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  which,  called  Prytanes, 
were  taken  from  the  family  of  the 
Eratidie,  who  had  been  the  royal  house 
of  lalysus.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  Bhodes  was  one  of 
those  Dorian  maritime  states  which 
were  subject  to  Athens:  but  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  tlie  war,  n.c.  412,  it 
joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the 
oligarchical  party,  which  hml  been  de- 
pressed, recovered  their  former  power 
under  the  leadership  of  Dorieus,  so 
celebrated  for  his  victories  in  all  the 
great  Grecian  games.  In  b.c.  408  the 
new  capital,  the  famous  city  of  Rhodes, 
was  founded,  and  peopled  from  the 
three  ancient  cities  of  Lindus,  lalysus, 
and  Gamirus.  It  was  built  by  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus,  who  had  lieen  em- 
ployed by  the  Athenians  to  embellish 
the  PirtBus.  Rhodes  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  the  splendour  of  its 
public  edifices,  and  of  the  noble  paint- 
ings and  statues  with  which  they  were 
enriched.  It  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancient 
world;  Strabo,  who  had  seen  Rome, 
Alexandria,  &c.,  gives  the  preference  to 
Bhodes  (lib.  xiv.) ;  and  Pindar  had  long 
before  extolled  the  island  in  one  of  his 
noblest  odes  {Olymp,  vii.).  The  wealth 
of  the  Rhodians  was  derived  partly 
from  their  fertile  soil  and  advantageous 
situation,  but  still  more  from  their 
extensive  conmierce  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  laws,  especially  those  having 
reference  to  maritime  affairs.  Such 
indeed  was  the  estimation  in  which  the 
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latter  were  held,  that  many  of  their 
regulations  were  embodied  in  the  Bo- 
man  Civil  Law,  and  have  thence  been 
adopted  into  all  modem  codes. 

After  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
history  of  the  island  presents  a  series 
of  conflicts  between  the  democratical 
and  oligarchical  parties,  and  of  sub- 
jection to  Athens  and  Sparta  in  turn 
till  the  end  of  the  Social  War,  B.C.  355, 
when  its  independence  was  acknow- 
ledged. Its  internal  dissensions  were 
at  length  composed  by  a  mixed  form 
of  government,  uniting  the  elements  of 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  Bho- 
dians submitted  to  Alexander ;  l.ut  at 
his  death  they  expelled  the  Mace- 
donian garrison.  In  the  ensuing  wars 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  and  Bhodes  success- 
fully endured  a  famous  siege  by  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who 
at  length,  in  admiration  of  the  valour 
of  the  besieged,  presented  tliem  with 
the  engines  which  he  had  used  against 
their  city,  from  the  sale  of  which  they 
defrayed  the  cost  of  the  statue  of  tho 
Sun,  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
the  Colossus  of  Bhodes,"  as  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
work  of  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  statuary 
in  bronze,  and  a  favourite  pupil  of 
Lysippus.  The  height  of  the  statue 
was  upwards  of  105  English  feet,  it 
was  twelve  years  in  erecting,  and  cost 
300  talents.  It  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  the  statement  that  its 
legs  extended  across  the  entrance  of 
the  port.  It  was  overthrown  and  broken 
to  pieces  by  an  earthquake  fifty-six 
years  after  its  erection,  b.c.  224.  Tho 
fragments  remained  on  the  spot  928 
years,  till  they  were  sold  by  the  general 
of  the  Caliph  Gthman  IV.  to  a  Jew  of 
Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  a.d.  672.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  notice  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Hume  in  his  *  Populousness  of  An- 
cient Nations,'  that  the  siege  of  Rhodes 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  affords  tho 
only  example  to  be  found  in  antiquity 
of  the  establishment  of  a  cartel  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners. 

In  the  wars  with  Antiochus  and 
Mithridates,  the  Bhodians  gave  the 
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Romans  tho  powerful  aid  of  their  fleet, 
and  they  were  rewarded  by  tho  euprc- 
macy  of  Southern  Garia,  where  they 
had  aettlementa  from  an  early  period. 
In  the  Civil  Wars  they  took  part  with 
Ctesar,  and  suffered  in  consequence 
from  Casaius,  b.o.  42,  but  were  after- 
wards compensated  for  their  losses  by 
the  favour  of  Antony,  They  were  at 
length  deprived  of  their  independence 
by  C/laudius ;  and  their  prosperity  re- 
ceived its  final  blow  from  an  earth- 
quake which  laid  the  city  of  Rhodes 
in  ruins,  a.d.  155.  On  the  division  of 
the  empire,  this  island  was  allotted 
to  tho  Emperors  of  the  East.  It  was 
seized  lor  a  short  time  by  the  Saracens, 
but  having  been  recovered  by  the 
Greeks,  it  was  presented  in  a.d.  1308  by 
the  Emperor  Emanuel  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  re- 
cently been  expelled  from  Palestine. 
The  Knights,  as  the  declared  enemies 
of  the  Infidels,  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  the  Turks,  and 
sustained  several  blockades  and  sieges ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  that 
in  1480  by  the  forces  of  Mahomet  II., 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople.  An 
interestmg  and  graphic  account  of 
this  siege  may  be  read  in  an  article  in 
the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  No.  205  (for 
January,  1855).  The  Order  retained 
possession  of  Rhodes  till  a.d.  1522, 
when,  after  a  glorious  resistance,  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender  to  Boly- 
man  the  Magnificent.  The  Knights 
then  retired  first  to  Crete,  and  then  to 
Sicily,  where  they  continued  till  1530, 
when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ceded  to 
them  the  island  of  Malta. 

Few  historic  feats  surpass  in  interest 
the  siege  of  Rhodes  by  Solyman  the 
Magnificent.  It  lasted  four  months, 
during  which  prodigies  of  valour  were 
displayed  by  both  Turks  and  Chris- 
tians. The  Knights  being  at  last 
moved  at  the  fate  which  must  have 
inevitably  attended  the  Greek  popula- 
tion, if  the  town,  which  was  no  longer 
tenable,  should  be  carried  by  storm, 
acceded  to  the  terms  held  out  by 
Solyman.  The  principal  stipulations 
were—that  the  churches  should  not 
be  profaned — that  no  children  should 
be  taken  from  their  parents— that  the 


citizens  should  bo  allowed  tho  free 
exercise  of  their  religion— that  every 
individual,  whether  knight  or  citizen, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  quit  tho  island 
— that  those  Christians  who  remained 
should  pay  no  tribute  for  five  years — 
that  the  Knights  should  depart  in 
their  own  galleys,  and  be  supplied  with 
additional  transports  from  the  Turkish 
fleet,  if  they  required  them— that  they 
should  be  allowed  twelve  days  from 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  em- 
bark their  property— that  that  pro- 
perty should  include  relics,  consecrated 
vessels,  records,  and  writings,  and  all 
the  artillery  employed  on  board  their 
galleys. 

Villiers  de  Tlsle  Adam,  the  Grand 
Master,  embarked  last  of  the  sorrow- 
ing band.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  January.  1523,  the  fleet,  consisting 
of  about  fifty  sail  of  aU  descriptions, 
put  to  sea.  It  was  an  hour  of  woe ;  but 
the  mourners  looked  their  last  on  the 
shattered  towers  from  which  the  fate 
of  war  had  driven  them,  supported  by 
the  consciousness  that,  though  Rhodes 
had  passed  from  under  their  sway, 
their  protracted  resistance  had  con- 
ferred the  fame  of  victory  even  on  de- 
feat. The  Turks,  in  token  of  respect 
for  the  vanquishea,  long  refrained  from 
defacing  their  armorial  insignia  and 
inscriptions  on  the  public  buildings  of 
the  city. 

The  island  of  Rhodes  is  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  rising  gradually  from  the 
sea  till  it  attains  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion towards  the  centre,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  the  lofty  summit  (4600  feet) 
of  Mount  Artemira  (the  ancient  Ataby- 
ros,  on  which  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter), 
commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  island 
and  of  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  antiquity  this  mountain 
chain  was  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  pine,  whence  the  Rhodians  drew 
supplies  of  timber  for  their  fleets ;  in 
modem  times  it  has  supplied  the  dock- 
yards of  Constantinople.  Speaking 
generally,  the  soil  in  the  lower  part  is 
and  sandy ;  but  there  are  some  fine 
eys,  well  watered  by  the  numerous 
streams  that  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains. In  antiquity  the  fertility  of 
Rhodes  was  oelebrf^ted  by  Pindar 
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(Olymp.  vii.) ;  but  owing  to  the  inse- 
curity and  extortion  of  which  the  in- 
habitants have  been  the  victims,  its 
agriculture  is  in  a  very  depressed  state, 
many  of  its  finest  fields  being  waste, 
and  the  island  not  producing  com 
sufficient  even  for  its  scanty  popula- 
tion. The  wine  too  has  sadly  degene- 
rated from  that  mentioned  by  Virgil 
CGeorg.,  ii.  102)  as  fit  for  the  feasts  of 
the  gods.  Rhodes  produces  oil,  oranges, 
citrons,  and  other  fruits.  Marble  is 
quarried  in  several  parts  of  the  island. 

The  climate  of  Rhodes  (daram  Eho- 
don,  Hor.)  is  probably  the  finest  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Hardly  a  dav 
passes  throughout  the  year  in  which 
the  sun  is  not  visible,  but  the  powerful 
radiance  of  the  East  is  neutralized  by 
fresh  gales  from  the  sea ;  while  the  heat 
at  night  is  tempered  by  the  breezes 
from  the  Caramanian  mountains.  The 
only  beasts  of  burden  used  in  the  island 
are  mules  and  donkeys,  there  being  no 
camels,  and  but  few  horses,  and  those 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  richer  Turks. 
Partridges  are  abundant.  Various  spe- 
cies of  excellent  fish,  with  ooral  and 
sponges,  are  found  in  the  surrounding 
sea. 

The  city  of  Rhodes  is  situated  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  has 
an  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  ground  rising  gently  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, having  a  moated  castle  of  great 
size  and  strength,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  walls  flanked  with  towers. 
These  works  were  constructed  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  and  they  bear 
evidence  of  the  same  skill  as  was  after- 
wards exhibited  in  the  fortiflcations  of 
Malta.  Above  the  ramparts  appear  the 
domes  and  minarets  of  the  mosques, 
together  with  some  tufted  palm-trees ; 
while  a  highly  ornamented  Gothic 
gateway  leads  from  the  quay  to  the 
town.  On  entering  Rhodes,  as  is  also 
the  case  in  so  many  other  Eastern 
towns,  the  interior  disappoints  the 
expectations  raised  by  the  exterior — 
narrow  winding  lanes  and  mean  houses 
of  wood  have  generally  replaced  the 
substantial  stone  buildings  of  the 
Knights.  Contrary  to  what  might  have 


been  expected,  the  best  streets  in  the 
city  are  in  the  quarter  inhabited  by 
the  Jews.  The  Greeks  occupy  a  dis- 
tinct suburb  called  Neomaras,  outside 
the  city  properly  so  called.  On  the 
land  side  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
Turkish  cemetery,  beyond  which  are 
some  detached  and  finely  situated 
country-houses  with  gardens.  The 
palace  of  the  Grand  Master  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  Pasha,  who  governs 
this  and  a  number  of  the  s^jacent 
islands.  The  church  of  St.  Jomi  has 
been  converted  into  a  mosque,  and  the 
grand  hospital  of  the  Knights  is  now 
a  public  granary.  The  church  should 
be  visited ;  its  portals  of  carved  wood 
are  worth  notice,  and  it  contains  some 
tombstones  of  grand  masters  and 
knights.  There  are  few  remains  of 
antiquity  in  the  city;  its  Saracenic 
and  Turkish  conquerors,  and  the 
recurrence  of  destructive  earthquakes, 
having  destroyed  most  memorials  of 
its  former  splendour.  Many  large 
stone  cannon-balls  are  to  be  seen 
scattered  about.  The  Street  of  the 
Knights  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  parts  of  Valetta  in  Malta,  for 
which  it  probably  was  the  model. 
Many  of  the  stone  houses  in  this 
quarter  have  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  knights  sculptured  on  their 
walls,  where  may  be  distinguished  the 
arms  of  England,  France,  the  Popes, 
and  the  hercddic  devices  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Europe. 
The  windows  have  generally  been  dis- 
figured by  the  wooden  lattices  placed 
before  them  by  the  Turks  to  conceal 
the  ladies  of  their  harems.  The  pave- 
ment, which  was  once  even  and  care- 
fully repaired,  is  now  in  a  melancholy 
state  of  dilapidation ;  and  the  modem 
town,  thougn  occupjring  only  a  fourth 
part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  9  miles  in 
circumference,  is  still  too  extensive  for 
its  present  population.  It  has  two  har- 
bours :  the  smaller  a  fine  basin,  with 
a  narrow  entrance,  is  sheltered  on  all 
sides ;  but  the  Turks  have  cdlowed  it  to 
be  so  much  choked  up  by  sand  that  it 
can  now  be  used  only  for  petty  craft :  the 
other  harbour  is  much  larger,  and  has 
deep  water,  but  is  exposed  to  the  N.E. 
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winds;  on  this  account  ships  prefer 
anchoring  in  the  roads,  in  20  fathom 
water,  whence  they  can  easily  put  out 
to  sea  in  the  eyent  of  the  wind  setting 
in  strong  from  theN.E.  A  lighthouse 
is  ereciS  on  a  mole  between  the  two 
harbours,  which  are  protected  by  forts 
and  batteries.  The  trade  of  Rhodes  is 
now  inconsiderable,  and  its  quays  are 
no  longer  loaded  with  merchandize. 

The  ancient  coins  of  the  island  bear 
a  rose  (fiSBov)  on  their  reverse.  A  tra- 
veller with  a  week  at  his  disposal,  will 
do  well  to  employ  that  period  in  an 
excursion  round  the  interior  of  the 
island.  He  should  procure  letters 
from  the  English  Consul  to  some  of 
the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  villages, 
and  must  make  preparations  for  his 
journey  similar  to  those  necessary  in 
the  interior  of  Greece.  He  is  always 
fiure  of  finding  for  fare  in  the  interior 
of  Rhodes,  bread,  dried  fruit,  and  a 
sweet,  but  not  unpleasant  wine ;  with 
a  kind  and  cheerml  welcome  from  the 
peasants,  who  are  remarkably  civil  and 
nospitable  to  strangers.  If  he  send  on 
to  announce  his  arrival  at  any  village, 
a  fowl  will  be  killed,  and  a  pilaff  of 
rice  or  wheat  prepared  for  his  supper. 
Mules  can  be  hired  for  about  1  shilUng 
a  day  each.  The  Rhodian  villages  are 
almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Greek 
Ohristians,  and  present  a  great  con- 
trast to  those  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  East.  The  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  and  are  remarkably  clean.  They 
are  usually  not  divided  imo  rooms; 
but  wooden  platforms  are  raised  in  the 
four  comers  as  sleeping-places. 

To  the  tportsman  the  island  of 
Rhodes  affords  peculiar  attractions; 
and  an  autumn  tour  in  the  East  be- 
comes more  desirable  when  so  arranged 
that  some  good  shooting  may  be  in- 
cluded in  its  programme.  Red-legged 
partridges  swarm  here  on  every  hill ; 
and  though  very  shy  near  the  town  of 
Rhodes,  they  are  easy  of  approach  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  island.  The 
natives  shoot  them  chiefly  by  lying  in 
wait  near  the  springs  and  rivulets 
where  they  come  to  drink.  Hares  ore 
also  numerous,  and  from  November  to 
February  a  good  shot  may  bag  as 
many  woodcocks  as  he  pleued.  Koblor 


game  is  not  wanting.  Fallow-deor 
abound  in  the  distant  valleys,  and 
the  villagers  can  direct  the  traveller 
to  their  naunts.  They  are  generally 
shot  by  moonlight,  if  not  driven ;  a 
moderate  present,  however,  will  secure 
this  latter  convenience,  and  the  sports- 
man is  placed  in  a  narrow  gorge  to 
fire  at  the  deer  as  they  are  headed 
through  it.  Towards  the  W.  part  of 
the  island  wild  hogs  ore  to  be  met 
with ;  and  on  a  mountain  range  in  the 
S.W.  district  there  are  a  few  wild 
cattle  and  wild  asses  which  may  be 
hunted  if  a  present  is  made  to  the 
chief  of  the  nearest  village  or  to  its 
church. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the 
capital,  the  traveller  reaches  the  pretty 
village  of  Trianta,  near  which  some 
foundations  mark  the  site  lalygus. 
A  long  day's  journey  farther  down  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island,  there  are  some 
slight  traces  of  CamiruB.  On  the  E. 
shore,  the  modem  village  of  Lindua 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  ancient 
city.  There  are  considerable  Hellenic 
remains  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
elsewhere  in  Rhodes ;  and  the  scenery 
is  always  charming.  Mountain  ridges 
divide  the  island  oy  natural  barriers 
into  the  three  divisions,  of  which  the 
three  ancient  cities  were  the  capitals. 
There  are  now  about  40  villages,  many 
of  whose  names  are  evidently  Hellenic. 
They  are  thinly  inhabited,  the  largest 
containing  under  800  inhabitants.  Hie 
population  of  the  whole  island  amounts 
at  the  present  day  to  about  35,000,  of 
whom  10,000  are  Turks,  3000  Jews, 
and  the  remainder  Greeks.  Of  this 
number  20,000  dwell  in  the  capital 
and  its  suburbs.  In  ancient  times  the 
population  of  each  of  the  throe  cities 
probably  far  exceeded  the  present 
aggregate  of  the  whole  island. 


21.  Cabpathos  (BcABPAim)) 

is  an  island  In  the  sea  between 
Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  which  was 
formerly  called  after  it  the  Carpa- 
thian^. The  coast  is  generally  steep 
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and  inaooessible ;  and  the  island  con- 
sists, for  the  most  port,  of  lofty  and 
bare  monntains,  full  of  ravines  and 
hollows.  The  highest  summit,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  is  called  Lcutoe, 
and  is  about  4000  feet  in  height. 

Garpathos  is  written  KpiraBof  by 
Homer,  who  mentions  it  along  with 
Nisyros,  Cases,  and  Cos  (J/.,  ii.  676). 
It  was  always  a  Doric  country,  depen- 
dent on  Rhodes,  for  no  autonomous 
coins  of  Carpathos  have  been  disco- 
vered, while  Rhodian  coins  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  island.  It  appears 
to  have  been  well  peopled,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  contained  four  towns. 
The  site  of  Arketine  has  been  identified 
by  Ross  with  Arkdssa,  situated  on  a 
promontory  on  the  W.  coast;  while 
Poaidium  was  situated  upon  a  corre- 
sponding cape  upon  the  £.  side  of  the 
island,  and  is  now  called  Pomn  (for 
TloKT^fhtov),  There  are  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient town  upon  a  rock,  S<^kaMron,  ofC 
the  western  coast,  and  of  another  town 
upon  the  islet  Saria,  which  is  10  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Carpathos.  The  ruins  in 
Saria,  which  are  now  called  Palatiaj 
may  possibly  be  those  of  Nisyros,  a 
town  mentioned  by  Strabo  (compare 
the  names  2apia  and  ffiavpia). 

At  the  present  day  Carpathos  num- 
bers about  5000  inhabitants,  who  are 
dispersed  in  several  villages,  and  pay 
a  small  tribute  to  the  Pasha  of  Rhodes. 
Agriculture  is  much  neglected,  the 
natives  applying  themselves  rather  to 
commerce.  Many  of  them  are  em- 
ployed as  carpenters  and  workers  in 
wood,  a  trade  of  which  they  seem  pecu- 
liarly fond. 


22.  Casos 

is  situated  between  Carpathos  and 
Crete,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
( JZ.,  ii.  676).  It  consists  of  a  single 
ridge  of  mountains  of  considerable 
height.  Cff  the  N.  and  W.  sides  there 
are  several  rocks  and  islets.  Some  re- 
mains  of  the  ancient  town,  which  was 


also  called  Cosos,  are  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  at  the  village  of 
PoUn  (a  diminutive  of  n6\unf  or  IIoXi- 
Siov).  The  ancient  port-town  was  at 
Emporium,  where  there  are  also  some 
ruins  of  sepulchral  chambers,  and  other 
traces  of  antiquity.  No  autonomous 
coins  have  been  discovered  in  Casos, 
which  was  probably  always  dependent 
on  either  Cos  or  Rhodes.  In  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  small 
and  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, called  Argos,  a  name  which  it 
has  retained  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  We  find  also  an  Argos  in 
Calymna  and  Nisyros.  Before  the 
Greek  revolution  Casos  contained  a 
population  of  12,000,  of  whom  3000 
were  able  to  carry  anus.  During  the 
first  three  years  of  the  war,  the  ships 
of  this  little  island,  whose  very  exist- 
ence was  unknown  in  western  Europe, 
blockaded  the  Mahommedan  towns 
of  Crete,  and  inflicted  considerable 
damage  on  the  Turks.  The  Pasha  of 
Egypt  at  length  determined  on  crush- 
ing the  Casians;  and  on  June  18, 
1824,  a  squadron  of  forty-five  vessels, 
with  a  body  of  troops  on  board,  sur- 
rounded the  island.  The  Moislems 
effected  a  landing  during  the  follow- 
ing night,  and  Casos  was  speedily  re- 
duced, but  without  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  Chios  and  Psara.  About 
500  Casians  fell  in  action,  and  2000 
women  and  children  were  dragged  into 
slavery.*  After  this  catastrophe,  the 
island  was  nearly  deserted  for  some 
years,  the  remaining  inhabitants 
having  taken  refuge  in  Greece;  but 
a  large  portion  of  them  returned. 
They  are  nominally  subject  to  the 
Pasha  of  Rhodes,  but  are  virtually  in- 
dependent, and  most  of  their  ships 
sail  under  the  Greek  flag.  When 
Ross  visited  the  island  in  1848,  he 
found  a  population  of  5000,  possessing 
75  large  merchant  vessels,  and  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  Since 
that  period  the  islanders  have  con- 
tinuea  to  increase  in  numbers  and  in 
prosperity. 

*  See  Gordon's  'Hlstoiy  of  the  Qnek  Bevo- 
liittoo,'bookly.ehAp.lL 
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23.  CBvrB  (Oandia). 

T.  History  ;  cuAual  condition  ;  popula- 
tipn,  dee.  II.  Excursions  through 
the  island. 

I.  ThiB  island  is  known  among  its 
own  inhabitants  only  by  its  Greek 
appellation  of  Crete.  The  Saracenic 
Khandax;  applied  to  the  principal 
city  (called  by  the  Greeks  MfydXo- 
KdffTpoy)^  became  with  the  Venetian 
writers  Candia,  and  hence  that  name 
has  been  vulgarly  given  to  the  whole 
island.  We  may  here  observe  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  genuine  auto- 
nomous coins  of  Crete  are  still  extant; 
several  of  the  Imperial  period  exist, 
with  the  epigraph  KOINON  KPHTON, 
and  types  referring  to  the  legendary 
history  of  the  island.  EckheL  vol.  ii. 
p.  300. 

Crete  is  nearly  equidistant  from 
Europe,  Asia,  and  A&ica,  but  it  has 
always  been  reckoned  as  part  of  Europe. 
Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  160 
m. ;  its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  being 
in  the  widest  part  nearly  40  m.,  and 
in  the  narrowest  only  6.  The  island 
may  be  considered  a  prolongation  of 
that  mountain  chain  which  breasts 
the  waters  at  Cape  Malea,  with  Cy- 
thera  interposed.  The  geological  forma- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  Hellenic 
peninsula ;  a  continuous  mass  of  high 
land  runs  through  the  whole  length, 
about  the  middle  of  which  Mount  Ida, 
tenninating  in  three  lofty  peaks,  rises 
to  the  height  of  7674  ft. ;  to  the  W.  it 
was  cennected  with  the  ridge  called 
the  White  Mountains  (Acvicc^  "Oprj,  or 
or  in  Romaic  "^Afnrpa  BovvcC),  whose 
snow^lad  summits  and  bold  outlines 
are  visible  in  clear  weather  from  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  rivers  of  Crete  are  numerous,  but 
are  little  more  than  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  are  for  the  most  part  dry  in 
summer. 

The  cycle  of  myths  connected  with 
Minos  and  his  family  threw  a  splen- 
dour over  Crete,  to  which  its  estrange- 
ment from  the  rest  of  Hellas  during 
the  historic  period  presents  a  striking 
contrast.  Since  the  Grecian  islands 
formed  from  the  earliest  times  stepping- 
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stones  by  which  the  migratory  popula- 
tion of  Europe  and  Asia  have  crossed 
over  to  either  continent,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  Phoenician  and  other 
colonies  settled  in  Crete,  and  were  the 
parents  of  its  early  civilisation.  Homer 
speaks  of  its  hundred  cities  (IT.,  ii, 
G49);  and  Minos  was  said  to  have 
extended  his  maritime  empire  over  l^e 
-^gean.  The  Dorians  appear  in  Crete 
during  the  heroic  period,  and  after- 
wards formed  the  ruling  class  in  the 
independent  republics  into  which  the 
island  was  subdivided,  reducing  to 
subjection  the  former  Pelasgian  inha- 
bitants. Of  these  states  Cnossos  and 
Qortyna  were  the  most  important,  and 
exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over 
the  rest.  There  appears  to  have  existed 
in  Crete  a  class  of  serfs  called  Mrc^a, 
analogous  to  the  Helots  at  Sparta. 
The  social  and  political  system  of  the 
island  was  Donan,  and  many  of  the 
ancients  supposed  that  the  Spartan 
constitution  was  borrowed  from  Crete. 
The  chief  magistrates  in  the  city  were 
the  Cotmiy  ten  in  number,  chosen  from 
certain  families;  there  was  also  a 
Senate  (T^povala) ;  and  a  Popular  As- 
sembly {^ZKKKtitrla),  which,  however, 
had  very  little  power  until  a  late 
riod.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  analogy 
tween  the  communities  of  Crete  and 
Sparta  is  one  rather  of  form  than  of 
spirit.  The  most  remarkable  resem- 
blance consisted  in  the  custom  of  the 
public  messes  f2u<r<r(Tia),  while  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  want  of 
that  rigid  private  training  and  mili- 
tary discipline  which  characterised  the 
Spartan  Government.  The  character 
of  the  old  Cretan  warriors  comes  out 
strongly  in  the  famous  drinking-song 
of  Hybrias ;  they  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  light  troops  and  archers,  and 
served  as  mercenaries  both  in  Greek 
and  barbarian  armies.* 

The  island  stood  aloof  collectively 
both  in  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars.   The  several  states,  though  at 

•  For  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  ancient  Cretan  in- 
stitutions, see  ThirlwaU'a  •  Hlrtoiy  of  Greece/ 
chap.  vii.  Cf.  Aristotle,  PoUt.  IL  10.  HSck 
(Kreta,  GoOingm,  ISM)  is  a  writer  of  great 
merit  and  researeh,  who  has  aocnroulated  much 
carious  information  on  this  eul^Jcci. 
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ooofitant  fend  with  each  other,  when 
assailed  by  foreign  enemies  laid  aside 
their  private  quarrels,  in  defence  of 
their  common  country,  to  which  they 
gave  the  affectionate  title  of  mother- 
hind  {/iirrpls)f  a  term  peculiar  to  the 
Cretans.  At  a  later  period,  the  power 
of  the  aristocracies  was  overthrown 
and  a  democratical  form  of  govern- 
ment everywhere  established.  The 
ancient  Doric  customs  likewise  dis- 
appeared, and  the  people  became  de- 
generate in  their  morals  and  character. 
The  historian  Polybius  accuses  them 
of  numerous  vices,  and  St.  Paul, 
quoting  the  Cretan  poet  Epimenides, 
aescribes  them  as  always  liars,  evil 
beasts,  slow  bellies"  (Titus  i.  12). 
Their  internal  disorders  had  become 
80  violent  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  summoning  Philip  TV.  of 
Macedon  as  a  mediator,  whose  com- 
mand was  all-powerful  (Polyb.,  vii. 
12).  Finally,  in  b.o.  67,  Crete  was 
conquered  by  the  Bomans  under  Q. 
Metellus,  who  received  in  consequence 
the  surname  of  Creticus.  Subsequently 
Crete  and  Cyrene  were  united  as  a 
single  Boman  Province.  Under  Con- 
stantino a  division  took  place,  and  in 
A.D.  823  the  Saracens  wrested  the 
island  from  the  Lower  Empire.  In 
A.D.  961,  after  a  memorable  struggle 
of  ten  months,  Crete  was  recovered  to 
the  Byzantine  Emperors  by  Nioephorus 
Phocaa.  After  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Franks,  Baldwin  I. 
gave  the  island  to  Boniface,  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  who  sold  it  in  a.d.  1204 
to  the  Venetians,  and  it  became  the 
first  of  the  throe  subject-kingdoms 
whose  flags  waved  over  the  piazza  of 
Pt.  Mark.  In  spite  of  frequent  attacks 
from  the  Mahommedans  and  incessant 
revolts  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  who 
here  as  elsewhere  preferred  Moslem  to 
Latin  masters,  Venice  retained  her 
hold  on  this  magnificent  island  until 
A.D.  16G9,  when  it  was  reduced  by  the 
Turks  after  a  twenty-four  years'  war. 
The  insurrection  in  Greece  of  1821 
was  followed  by  a  rising  in  Crete, 
which  would  doubtless  have  attained 
a  suocessfol  issue,  had  not  the  Allies 
confirmed  in  1830  the  gift  of  the 
island  by  the  Sultan  to  Mehemet  All, 


Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  requital  for  his 
services  during  the  war.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Greek  Bevolution, 
Crete  was  the  worst  governed  and 
most  oppressed  province  of  the  Turldsh 
Empire.  While  it  belonged  to  Egypt, 
and  since  it  was  replaced  under  the 
immediate  government  of  the  Porte, 
in  consequence  of  the  Syrian  cam- 
paign of  1840,  notwithstanding  the 
devastation  of  the  war  and  the  harsh 
rule  of  its  Pashas,  some  amelioration 
has  been  experienced ;  but  the  Cretans 
still  sigh  to  be  united  to  Greece. 

Gordon  (book  i.  chap.  6)  has  given  a 
description  of  this  island  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Greek  Bevolution : — 
"  Crete  is  indeed  the  garden  of  Greece, 
and  were  it  thoroughly  civilized  and 
cultivated,  would  produce  in  vast  abun- 
dance com,  wine,  oil,  silk,  wool,  honey, 
and  wax.  In  the  state,  however,  to 
which  this  superb  island  was  reduced, 
grain,  silk,  and  cotton  were  imported 
nrom  other  provinces,  and  its  exports 
consisted  onlv  in  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  (the  staple  commodity),  wine  of 
fair  quality,  excellent  soap,  and  cheeso 
of  Sphakia,  much  esteemed  in  the 
Levant.  The  land  is  stocked  with 
game,  the  sea  with  fine  fish ;  fruit  is 
plentiful  and  of  a  delicious  flavour; 
its  valleys  are  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs,  and 
with  groves  of  myrtle,  orange,  lemon, 
pomegranate,  and  almond  trees,  as 
well  as  interminable  forests  of  olives. 
The  southern  coast  is  destitute  of 
ports,  and  has  scarcely  any  safe  road- 
steads ;  but  on  the  northern  side  are 
several  excellent  and  capacious  har- 
bours. There  is  something  peculiar 
in  the  appearance  and  disposition  of 
its  inhabitants ;  they  are  tidier  than 
the  other  natives  of  Greece,  strong, 
active,  and  especially  remarkable  for 
"agility  and  swiftness;  daring,  vin- 
dictive, venal,  rapacious,  and  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  law  and 
order :  they  retain,  in  short,  those 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  old 
Cretans,  which  caused  their  mercenary 
troops  to  be  so  much  esteemed,  and 
their  name  to  be  so  deeply  detested 
throughout  Greece  and  Asia.  They 
likewise  differ  from  their  neighbour^ 
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in  respect  of  dress  and  arms ;  instead 
of  the  shaggy  mantle,  camlse,  and 
classic  bnslan  of  Albania,  or  the 
cumbrous  garments  of  the  Ottomans, 
they  wear  short  jerkins  and  drawers 
of  light  texture,  their  white  cloaks, 
and£)ots  (generally  red)  reaching  to 
the  knee,  but  extremely  pliable ;  and 
in  place  of  the  ill-poised  Albanian 
musket  which  has  hardly  any  stock, 
or  the  ponderous  Turkish  carabine, 
they  use  long  and  light  guns  mounted 
like  European  fowling-pieces.  In 
handling  these  weapons  tney  display 
as  much  skill  as  their  ancestors  did 
in  shooting  with  the  bow;  they  are 
reckoned  the  best  marksmen  in  the 
East,  but  their  warfare  is  entirely  one 
of  ambuscade  and  bush  fighting,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  where  it  is  considered  the 
chief  excellence  of  a  soldier  to  take 
aim  at  the  foe  without  suffering  him- 
self to  be  seen/'  Before  the  Bevolu- 
tion  the  whole  population  was  rSited 
by  a  high  authority  at  250,000 ;  it 
had  sunk  by  war  and  exile,  in  1834, 
to  150,000,  and  is  now  estimated  at 
somewhat  above  200,000,  of  whom  not 
quite  one-fourth  are  Mahommedans, 
and  the  remainder  Christians.*  But 
those  Cretans  who  profess  the  faith  of 
Islam  must  be  looked  upon  as  Mussul- 
man Greeks  rather  than  Turks,  their 
origin  being  mainly  derived  from 
apostasy,  and  the  custom  of  intermar- 
rying with  Greek  women.t  So  much 

*  Tho  population  of  Crete  in  ancient  times  is 
estlmatod  by  Mr.  Ftehley  (voL  IL  p.  326)  at  not 
less  than  a  million,  whidi  amoont  would  not 
people  it  BO  densely  as  Malta  ia  peopled  at  the 
present  day. 

t  The  Moslem  popnlation  of  the  three  chief 
towns  is  beUeved  to  be  principally  descended 
from  the  conqoerors  of  the  17th  century,  who 
have  now  adopted  the  language  and  many  of  tho 
customs  of  tho  conquered.  But  a  great  number 
of  the  Turkish  proprietors  of  estates  are  sprung 
firom  the  former  Venetian  Signory  very  many 
of  whom— like  Uie  aristocracy  of  Bosnia  and 
Albania,  apostatixed  firom  the  Christian  fidth, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  properties  and  no- 
bility, for  their  exclusive  privileges  constitute 
the  Moslems  a  sort  of  wMute  in  all  Mahom- 
medan  countries.  Strange  to  say,  the  Venetian 
names  of  Ventura^  FimatdU,  &c.,  are  still  pre- 
served in  many  now  Turkish  families;  and  the 
latticed  window  of  the  Turkish  JTorm  sur- 
mounts the  Bculptoied  amoriAl  bearings  of  the 
Italian  barons. 


alike  are  the  Christians  and  Mosloms 
in  speech  and  semblance,  that  in  action 
they  found  it  diflBcult  to  discriminate 
friends  from  enemies,  and  the  Greeks 
adopted  a  practice  of  fighting  bare- 
headed, in  order  that  their'own  party 
might  recognise  them  by  their  fiowing 
locks.  It  would  perhaps  bo  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  similarity,  relation- 
ship, and  continual  intercourse,  ought 
to  nave  modified  the  rigour  of  tho 
Ottoman  yoke :  on  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, no  Hayahs  were  so  harshly 
treated  as  those  of  Crete,  and  nowhere 
did  the  ruling  caste  exercise  so  in- 
human a  degree  of  tyranny.  "  It  woa 
this  abominable  system,  continues 
General  Gordon,  **that  pushed  bo 
many  Christians  to  apostasy;  but 
many,  though  outwardly  Mahommed- 
ans, retained  in  secret,  from  generation 
to  generation,  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  and  had  their  children 
privately  baptised.*  Such  were  the 
two  brothers  Kurmulis,  who  not  only 
resumed,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution, an  undisguised  profession  of 
Christianity,  but,  after  spending  an 
ample  fortune  in  its  defence,  died  be- 
fore Athens,  for  the  cause  of  Grecian 
liberty,  in  the  campaign  of  1827." 

There  is  one  district  on  the  south- 
western coast  which  has  always  en- 
joyed a  certain  share  of  wild  inde- 
pendence,— a  circumstance  for  which 
it  was  indebted,  like  Maina  and  Suli, 
to  its  asperity  and  poverty ;  it  is  called 
Sphakia,  and  is  neither  extensive  nor 
populous,  the  number  of  its  shepherd- 
warriors  little  exceeding  1000.  Accord- 
ing to  general  opinion,  they  are  Cretan 
aborigines.  Some  indeed  have  started 
an  idea  that  they  are  colonists  from 
Sphax  in  Africa ;  but  this  error  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  their  name,  and 
from  confounding  them  with  another 
tribe  (the  Abadiots),  of  Arabic  race. 
The  latter  does  not  now  exist,  having 
been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth 

*  We  may  compare  with  this  &ct  the  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Borrow,  in  his  '  Bible  In  Spain/  that 
many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  Moors 
and  Jews  still  secretly  cherish  the  faith  of  tltelr 
forefathers,  though  openly  profiesBing  Chris- 
tianity,  and  even,  in  some  instanona,  holding 
high  dijgnities  in  tho  Origti<w  Church, 
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during  the  progress  of  the  war.  Inha- 
biting a  narrow  and  mountainouB  ter- 
tory,  the  Sphakiots  were  brave,  hardy, 
and  laborious,  but  greedy  ^nd  arrogant. 
It  may  be  a  (question  whether  their 
pride  and  avidity  did  not  do  more  to 
retard,  than  their  valour  to  advance, 
the  emancipation  of  Crete.  Their  chief 
village,  built  on  the  flanks  of  two 
opposite  hills,  carried  on  a  little  trade 
in  cheese  and  honey,  although  its 
port,  called  Latron,  is  much  exposed 
to  the  south  winds.  The  fertile  islets 
of  Qozo  (the  ancient  Oaitdos),*  in  the 
Libyan  Sea,  composed  a  valuable  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Sphakiots. 

Onsidering  the  character  of  the 
Cretan  Mussulmans,  and  their  habitual 
cruelty  in  peaceable  times,  the  life, 
fortune,  ana  domestic  honour  of  every 
Christian  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
lowest  Moslem,  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  the  Greek  Rayahs  were  exposed 
to  imminent  danger  when  the  revolt 
of  1821  was  announced,  and  numerous 
cruisers,  bearing  the  Hellenic  flag, 
blockaded  the  coast  of  Crete.  The 
Mahommedans  were  dismayed  at  first, 
but  fear  sharpening  their  ferocity, 
they  began  to  butcher  the  Christians 
in  the  towns;  all  the  bishops  were 
early  massacred.  The  attempt  to  dis- 
arm the  Sphakiots  produced  a  general 
insurrection,  of  which  those  moun- 
taineero  were  the  nucleus;  and  such 
was  the  valour  and  energy  of  the 
Cretans,  that  within  a  year  from  the 
commencement  of  the  revolt,  the  Mos- 
lems were  almost  all  cooped  up  and 
blockaded  in  the  fortified  towns  of 
Khania  (Canea),  Rhithymna  TRhi- 
thymnos),  and  Meg^o-kistron  (Can- 
dia).  An  army  of  7000  Albanians  was 
sent  in' aid  of  the  Mussulmans  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  in  1822,  but  most  of 
them  fell  by  disease  and  the  sword 
before  the  ensuing  year,  without  having 
gained  any  advantage  over  the  insur- 
gents. In  1824  a  still  stronger  force 
was  sent  against  the  Cretans,  and  they 
were  forced  to  submit.  Thousands  of 
them  left  their  country,  while  the 
vengeance  of  the  victors  was  wreaked 
on  those  who  remained.    After  the 
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battle  of  Navarino  the  flames  of  in- 
surrection blazed  forth  anew,  and  this 
second  revolt  was  even  more  widely 
spread  than  the  first.  The  Mahom- 
medans, once  more  imprisoned  within 
the  fortified  towns,  would  soon  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  island,  had 
it  not  been  decided  by  the  three  allied 
Powers  that  the  arrangement  made 
by  the  Sultan  should  take  effect,  and 
that  Crete  should  be  united  to  the 
government  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Thus 
were  both  parties  disappointed  at  the 
termination  of  the  struggle.  The 
Christians  had  only  exchanged  a  Pasha 
sent  from  Constantinople  for  one  sent 
from  Alexandria;  while  the  Cretan 
Mahommedans,  who  hated  the  Egyp- 
tians from  the  moment  of  their  landing, 
were  to  submit  to  a  power  hardly  de- 
pendent on  the  Sultan,  and  one  able 
to  enforce  its  own  decrees,  and  to 
treat  with  equal  rigour  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  island.  The  Greeks  saw 
that  a  decision  fatal  to  their  hopes 
had  been  taken,  but  received  at  the 
same  time  assurances  of  the  S3rmpathy 
of  the  Britidi  Government,  and  of  the 
legal  and  orderly  system  about  to  be 
established  by  the  Viceroy.  Thus  they 
submitted,  cmd  the  Viceroy  endea- 
voured as  much  as  possible  to  reassure 
them.  For  a  short  period  good  govern- 
ment and  order  prevailed;  but  in 
October,  1831,  changes  were  intro- 
duced, proving  the  intention  of  the 
Viceroy  to  convert  the  island  into  a 
mere  source  of  revenue.  Still  no 
measures  had  been  directed  against 
the  Christians,  and  exiles  continued 
to  return,  particularly  after  the  death 
of  Capodistria,  when  it  was  rumoured 
that  Crete  would  be  included  in  the 
chart  of  free  Greece,  which  was  now 
to  be  reconstructed.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  Me- 
hemet Ali  and  the  Porte  the  Christians 
continued  to  be  favourablv  regarded, 
while  the  rest  of  the  population  were 
looked  upon  with  distrust.  But  soon 
after  additional  burdens  were  laid  on 
the  island,  and  new  taxes  imposed. 

King  Otho's  arrival  in  Greece  in 
January,  1883,  produced  no  important 
eflect  in  Crete ;  but  in  the  April  fol- 
lowing the  authorities  were  alarmed 
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by  the  reports  of  disembarkations  of 
Greeks  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1833,  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  visited  Crete  in 
person,  and  the  people,  emboldened 
by  his  promises,  delivered  to  Mustafa 
Pasha,  the  governor  of  the  island,  a 
petition  complaining  of  the  unpopular 
innovations  introduced,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  presented  to  the  Viceroy. 
The  governor  refused  to  deliver  it, 
and  £rew  up  in  its  stead  one  expres- 
sive only  of  happiness  and  a£fection, 
which  was  signea  by  40  or  50  Greeks 
in  his  pay. 

This  wretched  trick  was  meant  to 
be  played  off  as  an  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Cretan  people,  and 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  so  regarded 
by  the  British  Consul-general,  who 
accompanied  the  viceroy  in  his  pro- 
gress. 

A  proclamation  was  published  the 
day  after  the  Viceroy's  departure,  con- 
taining a  number  of  oppressive  and 
offensive  provisions,  the  tendency  of 
which  would  be  to  make  the  Viceroy 
proprietor  of  a  great  part  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  country,  and  to  reduce 
the  mountaineers  of  Crete  to  the  con- 
dition of  Egyptian  fellahs.  On  the 
8th  of  September  an  Albanian  officer 
presented  himself  at  the  church  of  a 
village  on  the  declivity  of  the  Sphakian 
mountains,  10  m.  from  Rhania,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  read 
the  proclamation;  a  remark  by  a 
Christian  peasant  was  answered  by  a 
blow  from  a  Turk,  and  immediately 
a  tumult  commenced,  which  ended  in 
the  Albanian  and  his  soldiers  being 
compelled  to  retire  into  the  city.  The 
peasants  then  descended  into  the  plain 
round  Khania,  and  the  assembly  be- 
came numerous.  They  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  consuls  of  England,  France, 
and  Bussia,  imploring  them  to  defend 
them  from  these  alarming  innovations. 
The  consuls  suggested  that  they  should 
return  peaoeablv  home,  and  await  the 
return  of  Mustafa  Pacha,  the  Governor- 
general,  who  was  then  at  Megalo- 
Kustron;  but  instead  of  dispcraing, 
they  constituted  themselves  into  a 
permanent  assembly,  and  despatched 
a  memorial  to  the  ministers  of  the 
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Three  Powers  at  Nauplia,  determining 
to  remain  assembled  till  they  should 
receive  an  answer.  The  number  of 
persons  thus  congregated  in  and  about 
the  village  of  Mumies,  3  m.  from 
Khania,  amounted  to  several  thou- 
sands. 

The  Pasha  arrived,  but  found  that 
the  people  had  no  longer  any  con- 
fidence in  his  promiaes.  They  remem- 
bered his  refusal  to  present  their  peti- 
tion to  the  Viceroy,  and  his  substitution 
of  another  in  itis  stead,  so  that  his 
entreaties  that  they  would  disperse 
were  useless.  But  after  the  publica- 
tion, on  the  22nd  of  September,  of  a 
proclamation,  promising  redress  on 
almost  every  point,  the  numbers  be- 
gan to  diminish.  Here  was  an  as- 
sembly of  Cretan  mountaineers,  most 
of  whom  had,  for  nearly  ten  years, 
been  inured  to  every  scene  of  rapine 
and  bloodshed,  but  who  now  peace- 
ably demanded  security  for  the  ob- 
servance of  their  rights,  which  they 
believed  to  have  been  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  allies  on  their  transfer  to 
Egypt,  and  who  were  really  aiming 
to  exert  moral  rather  than  physical 
force. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  brig,  *  Le 
Palinure,'  without  the  answer  to  their 
petition,  added  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  French  commander,  and  those  of 
the  consuls  at  Khania,  caused  a  further 
diminution  of  the  numbers  assembled 
at  Mumies.  A  few  days  later  Admiral 
Sir  Pultcncy  Malcolm  put  into  Suda 
from  stress  of  weather,  and  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
malcontents  that  the  Pasha  had 
made  them  excellent  promises,  which 
they  ought  to  accept ; "  but  they  still 
announced  their  determination  to  re- 
main assembled  till  they  should  receive 
an  official  answer.  On  the  17th  of  the 
same  month  arrived  the  Egyptian 
squadron.  The  Greeks  flocked  round 
their  old  acquaintance,  Osman  Pasha, 
who  had  aided  Mustafa  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  island  in  1830,  and 
entreated  his  protection.  The  two 
Pashas  proceeded  to  Mumies,  where 
they  found  scarcely  a  hundred  tm- 
artawl  peasants,  of  whom  they  arrested 
five  or  six,  who  were  almost  imme- 
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(Mately  released.  Few  pereons  now 
remained  assembled,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  if  the  matter  had  been 
Bufered  to  rest  here;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  an  Egyptian  corvette  with 
troops,  the  Pashas,  who,  it  would 
appear,  had  received  firesh  orders,  went 
out  and  arrested  33  of  the  peasants  at 
Mumies :  no  resistance  was  made,  and 
the  soldiers  had  no  occasion  to  use 
their  arms. 

On  the  14th,  three  battalions  of  in- 
fantry arrived  in  ten  transports,  and 
everything  remained  quiet.  Mehemet 
Ali,  however,  not  yet  satisfied,  ordered 
the  Pashas  to  put  a  certain  number 
of  the  Cretans  to  death,  and  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  made  bv 
the  consuls  at  Khania  to  the  French 
and  English  representatives  at  Alex- 
andria, it  was  directed  on  the  3rd  of 
December  that  10  of  the  83  persons 
who  had  been  arrested  should  be  taken 
to  Mumies,  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
hanged ;  no  selection  was  made  among 
them.  During  the  previous  night  21 
other  persons  were  arrested  and  ex- 
ecuted in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
effect  produced  by  these  murders  : 
every  one,  even  the  most  peaceable, 
felt  that  he  might  have  been  seized ; 
and  this  feeling  ^as  common  to  both 
Christians  and  Mahommedans.  Had 
these  measures  been  anticipated,  the 
Sphakians  would  doubtless  have  risen 
in  open  revolt,  and  have  been  joined 
by  the  Cretans  of  both  religions ;  but 
the  executions  took  place  simultan- 
eously, without  any  one  expecting 
such  a  catastrophe.  They  had  the 
effect  intended— that  of  inspiring 
terror;  and  all  was  quiet  for  several 
years.  But  in  1841  a  serious  in- 
surrection broke  out,  and  the  Greeks 
gallantly  maintained  a  struggle  for 
about  four  months,  when,  after  various 
endeavours  to  prevent  bloodshed,  those 
who  remained  in  arms  were  carried  off 
the  island  by  a  British  man-of-war. 

There  were  again  serious  disturb- 
ances in  1858 ;  and  in  1866  a  general 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  island, 
the  insurgents  asserting  their  object 
to  be  to  unite  Crete  to  Greece.  They 
aioiised  very  much  sjrmpath^  for  their 


cause,  as  well  in  Greece  as  among 
Greeks  abroad.  Subscriptions  were 
raised  for  their  aid,  and  blockade- 
runners  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  troops,  stores,  and  am- 
munition from  Greek  ports  to  Crete. 
The  Greeks,  however,  committed  the 
fatal  error  of  desnatching  to  Crete  a 
large  number  of  brigands  and  other 
liberated  convicts,  who  did  far  more 
mischief  than  good  to  the  Cretans, 
and  who,  on  their  return  to  Greece, 
became  the  scourge  of  their  own 
country.  The  Cretans  maintained  a 
gallant  but  hopeless  struggle  for  two 
and  a  half  y^rs,  when  they  were 
finally  subdued  by  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Aali  Pasha.  Uobart  Pasha,  an  English 
officer  in  the  Turkish  service,  con- 
tributed to  this  result  by  chasing  the 
blockade-runner  ^Ennosis'  into  Byra, 
and  preventing  her  escape  from  that 
port 

Statistics. — Crete  is  governed  by  a 
Pasha,  and  is  divided  into  the  three 
provinces  of  Khania,  Rhithymnos,  and 
MegaXo-kastrorij  so  called  from  their 
respective  capitals.  These  provinces 
are  subdivided  into  20  districts  (fTrap- 
X^ai),  of  which  the  first  has  5,  the 
second  4,  and  the  third  11.  In  each 
province  there  is  a  local  council  of 
government,  nominated  by  the  Pasha, 
but  composed  of  Christians  as  well  as 
of  Mahommedans.  The  anntuil  re- 
venue of  Crete  is  supposed  to  be  about 
90,000«.  The  Rayahs  pay  the  poll-tax, 
and  various  duties  and  customs  are 
levied^  The  peasants  are  generally 
proprietors  of  the  lands  which  they 
farm;  otherwise  they  cultivate  the 
property  of  the  Agas  on  a  kind  of 
m^yer  system.  Agriculture  is  still 
at  a  low  ebb,  though  it  is  now  im- 
proving, and  recovering  from  the  de- 
vastating effects  of  the  war  from  1821 
to  1830,  when  so  many  of  the  olive 
plantations  and  vineyards  wore  de- 
stroyed and  villages  burnt  down.  Tho 
average  consumption  of  British  manu- 
factures does  not  exceed  20002.  an- 
nually. OU,  soap,  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds  are  the  principal  exports.  Tho 
garrison  does  not  exceed  4500  men, 
chiefly  Arab9  and  Albanians;  bu^ 
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every  Muflsulman  is  armed.  The  chief 
towns  are  fortified,  and  there  are 
several  fortresses  in  various  parts  of 
the  island.  The  regular  troops  are 
quartered  in  the  three  chief  towns, 
with  detachments  in  the  castles  of 
Grabusa,  Suda,  and  Sninalonza.  Irre- 
gulars perform  the  duties  of  police 
in  the  country  districts. 

BeUgion^  &c. — ^It  has  been  already 
observed  that  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Crete  belongs  to  the  Greek 
church,  only  one -fourth  being  now 
Mahommedans.  The  Christians  and 
Moslems  resemble  each  other  so  nearly 
both  in  dress  and  language — few  of 
the  latter  being  acquainted  with  any 
tongue  but  Greek— that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them.  In  some  districts 
persons  of  the  two  religions  even  in- 
termarry ;  while  the  Greeks  keep  the 
Bairam  with  the  Turks,  and  the  Turks 
Easter  with  the  Greeks.  There  are  a 
few  Jews  and  Latins  in  the  towns. 
Crete  is  subject  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  is  divided  into  8 
bishoprics,  the  metropolitan  see  being 
at  Megalo  -  kastron.  Tliere  are  30 
large,  and  many  small,  monasteries  in 
the  island;  all  endowed  with  lands 
like  the  Mosques.  The  priesthood  are 
generally  very  ignorant.  There  are  a 
few  schools  in  the  large  towns. 

Shooting. —  Bed -legged  partridges 
abound  in  all  parts  of  Crete,  and  afford 
excellent  sport  to  those  who  have  the 
precaution  to  bring  good  dogs  with 
them,  for  none  such  are  found  in  the 
island.  There  is  no  large  game,  ex- 
cept wild  goats  in  the  mountains ;  and 
the  Cretans  declare  that  their  island 
is  perfectly  free  from  wolves,  foxes, 
jackals,  snakes,  and  all  noxious  and 
venomous  animals  whatsoever,  —  an 
immunity  which,  like  the  Maltese, 
they  ascribe  to  the  favour  of  St.  Paul. 

II. — Exeursiont  in  the  interior  of 
Crete  must  be  made  on  horseback, 
and  with  preparations  similar  to  those 
necessary  in  other  parts  of  Greece  (ace 
Introduction).  Kkania,  the  residence 
of  the  Pasha,  who  is  Governor-General 
of  the  island,  of  the  chief  Turkish 


authorities  and  of  the  Engluk  and 
other  foreign  consuls,  and  the  com- 
mercial capital,  should  be  made  the 
traveller's  head-quarters.  He  should 
procure  letters,  through  the  consul,  to 
the  government  functionaries,  &c.,  in 
the  different  districts. 

Khania  (Canea)  is  a  seaport  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  island,  2!>  m.  from 
its  W.  extremity,  and  about  140  8. 
of  Syra,  with  which  there  is  fre- 
quent communication.  The  population 
amounts  to  12,000,  of  which  number 
only  about  oue-third  are  Mahommed- 
ans, while  the  remainder  are  native 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  about 
1000  foreigners,  chiefly  Hellenes  and 
lonians,  who  engross  most  of  the  im- 
port trade.  The  town,  inclusive  of 
tlie  port,  forms  an  irregular  scjuare, 
enclosed  by  walls,  with  Imstions  and  a 
ditch  on  the  land  side.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  the  work  of  the  Venetians ; 
and  the  port,  the  best  in  Crete,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  mole  about  1200  ft.  in 
length.  At  the  N.  part  of  the  town  is 
a  kind  of  cita<lel,  formerly  containing 
the  arsenal,  docks,  &c.  The  Venetian 
city  dates  from  A.D.  1252,  when  a 
colony  was  sent  to  occupy  it.  Their 
object  was  to  keep  down  the  Greeks, 
who  had  been  almost  constantly  at 
war  with  their  Italian  masters,  from 
the  period  of  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Venetians  in  the  island.  The  view 
of  the  town  of  Khania  from  the  sea, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  AVhite  Moun- 
tains in  the  background,  covered  with 
snow  nearlv  all  the  year,  ore  very 
striking.  A  beautiful  plain  extends 
from  the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  BJiiza^ 
a  term  which  includes  aU  the  lower 
northern  slopes  of  the  Sphakian  moun- 
tains. The  arches  ore  still  to  be  seen, 
which  were  designed  for  the  Venetian 
galleys ;  and  coats  of  arms  are  found 
over  the  doorways  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal houses.  Most  of  the  churches, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  have  been  con- 
verted into  Mosques.  The  chapel  of 
San  Rocco  is  recognized  by  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  on  its  entablature : 
"  Deo  O.  M.  et  D.  Bocco,  dictatvm, 
HDCXXX."  In  the  Venetian  building, 
now  used  as  a  military  hospital,  at  a 
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considerable  height  from  the  |^nnd, 
IB  a  baa-relief  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark, 
with  an  inscription  below  it.  Tho 
natives  of  Crete  long  considered  their 
own  countryman  Titus  as  their  patron 
saint.  The  bronze  guns  which  had 
Ijeen  suffered  by  the  Turks  to  remain 
on  the  ramparts  of  this  city,  and  on 
those  of  the  other  Venetian  fortresses, 
were  taken  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  Alex- 
andria. The  several  consulates  look 
on  the  port,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  flags.  Greek  is  generally  spoken 
throughout  Crete ;  Turkish  and  Arabic 
will  be  heard  in  the  towns.  Khania 
stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  Kydonia, 
as  appears  from  Strabo,  Skylax,  and 
other  authorities;  no  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  are  discoverable.  The 
earthquake  of  October  12, 1856,  caused 
great  destruction  here,  as  also  in  the 
other  towns  of  Crete. 

The  environs  of  JOiania  afford  de- 
lightful excursions.  One  should  not 
omit  to  visit  the  viUage  of  Mumies,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains;  near  it 
is  the  monastery  of  St,  Eleuiheriot,  in 
the  chapel  of  which  are  paintings  of 
our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  various 
saints,  and  a  crucifix  consisting  of  an 
iron  cross,  with  a  Christ  in  alto-relievo 
upon  it.  This  latter  is  remarkable  as 
being  a  novelty  in  the  Greek  Church, 
approaching  to  the  practice  of  the 
Boman  CaUiolic  worship. 

Not  far  from  this  convent,  and  about 
2  m.  from  Khania,  is  a  spacious  country 
house,  with  garden,  erected  by  Mus- 
tafa Pasha,  a  former  governor  of  Crete, 
and  which  should  by  all  means  be 
visited,  both  as  a  good  specimen  of 
the  country  residence  of  an  opulent 
Turk,  and  for  the  beautiful  view  to  be 
enjoyed  from  the  flat  roof. 

The  most  interesting  of  aU  the  short 
excursions  from  Khania  is  that  to  the 
rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  Platania 
(Excursion  6). 

A  long  day  may  be  devoted  to  the 
AkroUri,  a  peninsular  promontory  im- 
mediately to  the  X.E.  of  Khania.  By 
setting  out  early  the  traveller  may 
reach  tho  ruined  convent  of  Katholicdy 
4  hrs.  from  the  town,  where  he  can 
dine  on  provisions  taken  with  him, 
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returning  to  the  city  the  same  evening. 
Half-an-hour  N.E.  of  Khania  is  the 
village  of  KaJepOj  on  a  rising  ground 
not  far  from  the  shore.  From  above 
this  village  is  a  noble  view  of  the 
snow-clad  Sphakian  moxmtains,  and  of 
part  of  the  plain,  to  the  1.  and  to  the 
rt.  of  the  fortified  city,  of  the  Gulf 
of  Khania,  with  the  Dictynntean  pro- 
montory beyond,  and,  in  the  distance, 
of  the  Corycian  cape.  The  road  hence 
to  the  convent  of  the  Hciy  Trinity 
passes  near  two  or  three  villages  with- 
out entering  into  any.  The  part  of 
the  Akroteri,  over  which  it  passes,  is 
barren  and  uncultivated,  but  abounds 
in  partridges.  The  monastery  of  the 
Trinity  is  surroimded  by  lofty  cy- 
presses. The  church  in  the  middle 
of  the  court  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross;  the  front  is  ornamented  with 
Doric  columns;  over  the  doorway  is 
an  inscription  dedicated  to  the  Trinity. 
The  monasteries  in  this  part  of  Creto 
pay  conjointly  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  is 
said  to  receive  not  less  than  2000Z. 
annually  in  dues  from  the  island.  The 
convent  of  81.  John  is  less  than  3  m. 
from  that  of  the  Trinity,  and  is  ap- 
proached through  a  winding  rocky 
gorge ;  i  m.  farther  is  the  Cave  of  the 
Bear,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a 
little  chapel.  The  cavern  derives  its 
name  from  the  resemblance  of  a  piece 
of  rock  within  it  to  the  form  of  a 
sitting  bear.  At  the  distance  of  }  m. 
from  this  cave  is  the  secluded  and 
now  ruined  convent  of  jKa<AoZf(^.  Near 
it  is  a  grotto,  to  which  the  traveller 
descends  by  a  flight  of  140  steps.  Its 
height  varies  from  10  to  50  or  60  ft., 
and  it  is  nearly  500  ft.  long;  its  sides 
are  covered  with  beautiful  stalactites, 
some  of  them  forming  columnar  sup- 
ports for  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  some 
transparent,  and  others  brilliantlv 
white.  A  few  paces  below  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern  is  a  small  church  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  Near  it  are  the  cells 
of  monks  now  abandoned.  In  the 
bridge,  here  thrown  across  the  deep 
ravine,  is  an  opening  leading  into  a 
a  cell,  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
monks  as  a  place  of  imprisonment. 
The  wild  and  sequestered  spot  in 
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which  the  convent  of  Katholioo  is 
situated  is  not  above  1000  paces  from 
the  sea.  No  place  could  be  better 
fitted  than  this  glen  for  those  who 
desire  "  remote  from  man  with  God  to 
pass  their  days/' 


EXCURSION  1* 

FROM  KnANIA  BT  THE  BAT  OF  SUDA, 
APTERA,  Ac,  TO  BHITHYMN06. 

From  Ehania  to  Rhithymnos  are 
counted  about  12  hrs.,  or  one  dajr^s 
journey;  but,  with  good  horses  the 
distance  may  easily  do  accomplished 
in  7  or  8  hrs. 

From  Khania  to  Palxo-kcuiron,  on 
the  Bay  of  Suda,  the  road  leads  over 
the  plain,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  stripped  of  its  olives  when  Ibrahim 
Pasha  alighted  here  in  1825,  on  his 
way  to  the  Morea.  Near  the  saltpans 
(in  Turldsh  Tuzia),  the  ground  be- 
comes a  marsh,  and  is  only  rendered 
passable  by  the  remains  of  portions  of 
the  old  Venetian  paved  road.  The 
marsh  abounds  in  snipes.  The  rock 
of  Suda,  a  conspicuous  object,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  receptacle  for  corsairs 
during  the  16th  centy.,  and  was  used 
as  a  landing-place  in  1571  by  the 
Turks,  who  ravaged  the  territory  of 
Khania,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Khi- 
thymnos.  In  coneequence  the  Vene- 
tians fortified  the  islet,  and  retained 
it  with  the  castles  of  Orabueaj  at  the 
N.W.,  and  of  SpindUmgOj  near  the 

*  In  these  excursions  we  chiefly  follow  Mr. 
Baahley,  and  we  refer  oar  readera  to  his  learned 
and  valuable  work  for  details  rapecUng  the 
antiq^UeSi  fl^c,  of  Crete. 


N.E.,  extremity  of  Crete,  for  many 
years  after  the  Turks  took  possession 
of  the  rest  of  the  island.  The  islet 
of  SudA  and  tho  rocks  around  it  were 
the  LeucK  of  tho  ancients,  and  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  Siren  Isles  of 
Homer.  Leaving  the  Bay  of  Suda, 
and  crossing  a  ridge,  wo  descend  to 
the  plain  of  Apok^na,  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  tho  eastern  half  of  the  White 
Mountains.  To  the  1.,  on  oonunencing 
the  descent,  we  find  2  ancient  tombs, 
and  soon  after  reach  ruins  called  PaUeo- 
kastron,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a 
monastery.  A  little  distance  to  the  8. 
and  S.W.  are  traces  of  2  buildings, 
near  which  are  fragments  of  several 
columns,  and  farther  to  the  E.  similar 
fragments  indicate  tho  site  of  3  or  4 
other  buildings.  Near  these  remains 
are  those  of  a  theatre,  but  not  cut  out 
of  the  rock  like  most  Greek  theatres. 
A  considerable  portion  of  tho  walls  of 
the  city  remains ;  part  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  before  the  Roman 
conquest  of  the  island,  and  in  one  spot 
i  m.  N.E.  of  the  monastery,  the  re- 
mains are  polygonal,  and  are  almost 
as  massive  as  those  of  Tiryns.  N.  and 
N.E.  of  the  monastery  is  a  large  brick 
building,  probably  Aptera,  composed 
of  numerous  arches,  some  above  and 
some  below  ground.  There  are  also 
the  remains  of  a  large  cistern  under 
ground. 

Here  is  the  scene  of  the  legendary 
contest  between  the  Sirens  and  the 
Muses,  when  after  the  victory  of  the 
latter,  tho  Sirens  lost  the  feathers  of 
their  wings,  and  having  thus  become 
white,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea — 
whence  the  name  of  Aptera,  and  tho 
neighbouring  islets  Leuae.  Borecyn- 
thos  was  in  the  district  of  Aptera,  and 
has  been  Identified  with  the  modem 
MaJdxa, 

From  Pdlec'ltastron  to  Rhithymnos 
the  road  continues  over  the  plain  of 
Apok<)rona,  with  tho  White  Moun- 
tains on  the  right,  and  the  promontory 
of  Drepanon  on  the  left,  and  after  pass- 
ing a  fountain  callotl  While  Water, 
arrives  at  the  so-called  JleUeniehridge, 
It  then  follows  the  E.  bank  of  a  river 
which  nfns  down  from  tho  Wl^ite 
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Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near 
the  hamlet  of  Armyrdj  where  are  the 
remains  of  a  modem  castle.  Here  all 
is  desolation  :  the  castle  was  stormed 
and  dismantled  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  village  has  shared  the  same  fate. 
In  this  neighbourhood  must  have  been 
the  ancient  Amphimalla  or  Amphimal- 
lion.  }  hour  from  Amyro  is  the  small 
hamlet  of  Mumi.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hills  near  this  place  is  Lake  Kuma,  so 
called  from  a  village  on  the  hill  above 
it  1  hour  hence,  on  the  shore,  is  the 
village  of  DramicLf  occupied  in  winter 
by  the  Sphakians,  who  descend  from 
the  mountains  in  October,  and  remain 
here  till  April.  It  is  probable  that  the 
city  of  Uydramon  existed  on  or  near 
this  spot. 

The  village  of  Episcopi,  a  short  dis- 
tance farther,  consists  of  100  families. 
It  contained  before  the  revolution  SOO. 

Episcopi  to  PolU  (called  also  Qvdda- 
ropolU^  the  City  of  iwes).*  This  town 
is  within  the  oonnnes  of  Bhithymnoe, 
though  very  near  the  borders  of  Spha- 
kia.  Before  reaching  Polls  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  a  massive  brick 
building,  at  one  end  of  which  are  some 
large  buttresses.  Close  by  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  circular  building.  800  paces 
8.S.W.  of  Polis  1b  an  ancient  cistern, 
76  feet  long,  and  nearly  20  wide.  A 
rapid  descent,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
village,  leads  to  considerable  remains 
of  a  Roman  brick  building,  beyond 
which,  in  the  deep  valley  between 
PoUb  and  the  mountain  PhteroUko, 
is  the  stream  which  divides  the  dis- 
trict of  Apokorona  from  that  of  Rhi- 
th3rmno6.  There  are  remains  of  some 
Venetian  buildings  in  the  village,  one 
of  which  was  evidently  a  palace.  Polis 
is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Lappa,  or  Lampe,  restored  by 
Augustus,  a  fact  whicn  accounts  for 
tbo  number  of  Boman  remains. 

The  village  of  St.  Conttaniine  is  only 
4  miles  from  Polis,  but  the  road  is  very 

*  *H  rai'tSovp^iroXtf.  Similar  tenns  of  re- 
proach or  ridicule  are  frequently  applied  to 
towns  in  Greece  liy  neighbours. 


bad.  1  mile  henoe  is  the  village  of 
Rtutika,  and  the  monastery  of  the 
Prophet  EUas.  1  mile  from  Rustika 
we  cross  a  streamlet  in  a  picturesque 
valley,  and  soon  after  traverse  a  plain 
4  miles  long,  and,  passing  through  the 
villages  of  Prin^  and  AlUadpuJoy  arrive 
at  a  bridge  of  2  rows  of  arches,  one 
above  the  other.  This  was  a  com- 
mon mode  of  construction  among  the 
Romans ;  witness  the  Pont  du  Gard 
near  Nimes.  Near  this  bridge  are  ex- 
cavations in  the  rook,  one  of  which  is 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Antony. 

RhUhymnos  (Retime),  a  place  of  less 
importance  in  ancient  times  than  in 
modem,  contains  a  population  of  about 
6000  souls,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
Moslems.  The  bazaars  and  streets 
have  entirely  a  Turkish  character. 
The  port  is  protected  by  a  mole,  and 
resembles  that  of  Ehanin,  though  on 
a  much  smaller  scale.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  mediasval  walls.  The 
citadel  has  a  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  sea,  its  half-ruinous  walls 
enclosing  the  summit  of  a  rocky  emi- 
nence to  the  W.  of  the  town.  As  in 
most  other  Turkish  forts,  those  guns 
which  are  not  dismounted  are  unser- 
viceable &om  rust  and  neglect.  There 
are  among  thom  several  large  bronze 
Venetian  swivels. 

Rhithymnos  should  be  made  the 
headquarters  for  a  visit  to  the  caverns 
of  Melidoni  rExciursion  2),  which  may 
be  aooomplisned  in  one  long  day,  start- 
ing very  early,  and  returning  late, 
but  to  which  a  day  and  a  half  had 
better  be  devoted— the  traveller  sleep- 
ing in  the  village  of  Melidoni,  This 
town  is  also  the  most  convenient  start- 
ing-point for  the  ascent  of  Mount  Ida. 
The  first  day  the  traveller  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  village  of  PUtal,  5  hours 
from  Rhithymnos  by  the  direct  road, 
and  7  hours  by  the  more  picturesque 
route  which  leads  by  the  monastery 
of  Arcadi  (Excursion  5).  PUtal  is  a 
Greek  viUao^e  on  the  western  slope  of 
Ida,  and  indifferent  sleeping  accommo- 
dation may  be  procured  therein,  as 
also  mules  for  the  ascent.  Hence  it  is 
2}  hours  to  the  grotto :  probably  that 
in  which,  aocordliiig  to  the  old  legend. 
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the  infant  Jupiter  wob  concealed  and 
fed  by  bees  (Virg.,  Georg,  iv.  152). 
The  patli  so  far  descends  by  bold 
cliffs  and  through  a  magnificent  forest 
of  eyergreen  oaks.  80  fur  the  ascent 
can  be  performed  on  mules,  as  also 
half  an  hour  further  to  the  base  of  the 
bare  central  cone  of  the  mountain, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  Par- 
nassus. It  takes  2  hours  to  ascend 
this  cone  to  the  highest  of  the  three 
peaks  in  which  it  terminates ;  nor  is 
the  undertaking  of  great  labour  in 
summer,  when  there  is  little  or  no 
snow.  On  the  summit  is  a  caim-like 
chapel  of  rough  uncemented  stones, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross  (Tifuos 
Sravp^f),  and  in  it  a  Greek  priest 
annually  performs  mass  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  festival,  September  26. 
The  view  from  this  point  in  clear 
weather  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
panoramas  in  nature.  The  whole  of 
Crete,  except  where  an  intervening 
hill  occasionally  shuts  out  some  low 
ground,  is  spread  like  a  map  under 
the  feet  of  the  spectator.  The  outlines 
of  the  White  Mountains  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  island,  of  the  Dictiean 
Mountains  at  the  E.  end,  of  the 
coast-line  of  the  ^gean  to  the  N., 
and  of  the  African  Sea  to  the  S.,  are 
almost  perfect  in  their  variety  and 
beauty.  The  throe  chief  towns  of 
Khania,  Rhithymnos,  and  Megalo- 
kastron  are  all  distinctly  visible;  as 
also,  in  clear  weather,  some  of  the 
iEgean  islands,  and— in  the  African 
Sea— the  islets  of  Gandos.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  High  Mountain  (Pselorites, 
from  iJi^\hy  and  S^pos),  as  the  modem 
Cretans  emphatically  call  Ida,  is  7674 
feet  abovo  the  sea. 


EXCURSION  2. 

FBOU  BHITHTMH08  BY  AX08  AHD  TY- 
USflOS  TO  MBGALO-KABTBON. 

From  Rhithymnos  to  Megalo-kas- 
tron,  or  Candia,  is  one  day's  journey. 

Leaving  Rhithymnos  we  proceed  to 
the  village  of  Pcgc,  i.  e.  WetU ;  on  ono 
side  of  which  are  about  1000  olive-troes, 
which  were  fonnerly  the  property  of 
the  Sultana.  The  Kider  Aqa^  or  Chief 
of  the  Eunuchs  at  Constantinople,  used 
to  name  the  Aga  of  this  villn^  who, 
if  not  liked  by  the  inhabitants,  waa 
removed  at  the  end  of  2  years.  They 
once  kept  the  same  Aga,  a  Mohamme- 
dan of  tne  village,  for  83  years. 

An  hour  after  leaving  Pege  we  reach 
the  village  of  BaacUokhSri,  and  soon 
see,  to  the  right,  the  ruins  of  another 
village,  Khamai^ort,  1  mile  farther  is 
the  small  and  impoverished  monaa- 
teryofilmm.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  George,  and  contains  an  elemen- 
tary school.  6  miles  from  Axstoi,  tho 
road  leads  over  the  top  of  a  ridge, 
whence  the  view  extends  over  the  fer- 
tile plain  of  Mylopotamo,  interspersod 
with  villages  among  olive-trees.  Be- 
yond the  plain  is  the  conical  mountain 
of  Melid6tU,  The  road  then  passes  tho 
ruinous  village  of  PA^ma.  Proceed- 
ing hence  towards  Melidoni,  we  turn 
to  the  left  of  tho  regular  road  between 
Rhithymnos  and  Megalo-kastron,  and 
after  a  short  and  steep  ascent  reach  a 
barren  tract,  which  extends  as  far  as 
the  olive-trees  by  which  Melidoni  (5 
hours  from  Rhithymnos)  is  surroundedL 
An  ascent  of  i  hour  from  the  village 
conducts  to  the  entrance  of  a  Cavern, 
which,  from  the  beauty  of  its  stalac- 
tites, rivals  the  grotto  of  Antiparos. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  TidUean 
Hermes,  as  appears  from  an  ancient 
inscription  over  its  entrance  (Pashley'a 
Crete^  vol.  i.  p.  1S8).  Lights  are  neoee- 
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sory  for  the  exploration  of  this  cavern ; 
they  may  be  proonred  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village.  On  paaslng  the  en- 
trance, the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a 
spacious  chamber,  running  E.  and  W., 
almost  as  vide  as  it  is  long.  Its  vaults 
and  sides  are  fretted  with  noble  stalac- 
tites, while  stalagmites  of  great  size 
are  scattered  on  the  ground.  In  the 
middle  of  this  chamber,  on  the  S.  side, 
is  the  mouth  of  a  low  wide  passage, 
about  30  feet  long.  The  stalactites  in 
it  sometimes  descend  to  the  ground. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance 
oavem  is  another  passage,  20  feet  wide 
and  60  high,  akuost  dosed  at  the  ex- 
tremity by  a  group  of  stahictitee.  Be- 
yond this  spot  the  passage  becomes  80 
feet  wide  and  80  high ;  it  terminates 
in  a  perpendicular  descent  of  18  feet, 
beyond  which  the  cavern  has  not  been 
explored.  At  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
the  entrance  is  another  passage,  10 
feet  long,  terminating  in  a  chamber, 
27  feet  long,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  is  another  narrow  pass,  13  feet 
long.  On  emerging  from  this  passage 
we  descend  to  another  apartment,  150 
feet  long,  where  a  spectacle  of  surpass- 
ing beauty  presents  itself.  Between 
20  and  SO  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
pass  is  a  great  stahigmite,  which  rises 
up  and  forms  a  column  reaching  to 
the  top  of  the  cave ;  while  the  stalac- 
tites on  eiUier  side  hang  in  perfect 
order;  a  range  of  stalactites,  on  the 
8.W.  side  of  this  apartment,  separates 
it  from  a  good-sized  passage  which 
leads  to  a  small  room ;  bdow  are  2 
other  small  rooms.  Dming  the  revo- 
lution 300  Christians  took  refuge,  in 
this  grotto,  when  Mustafa  and  Khusein 
Beys  came  to  Melidoni  with  their 
troops.  They  retreated  to  what  was 
deemed  an  impregnable  fortress,  and 
had  provisions  to  stand  a  siege  of  half 
a  year.  Khusein  Bey  summoned  them 
to  come  from  their  lurking-place ;  his 
messenger  was  fired  upon  and  felL  He 
then  attempted  to  force  an  entrance, 
and  in  so  doing  lost  24  Amaouts.  A 
Greek  woman  was  then  sent  to  them, 
but  she  was  shot,  and  her  body  cast 
from  the  mouth  oi  the  cavern.  Khu- 
aein  Bey  then  caused  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern  to  be  filled  up  with  stones, 
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thus  depriving  the  Christians  of  air 
and  light.  The  next  morning  it  was 
found  that  an  opening  had  been  made. 
The  attempt  of  the  Turks  was  twice  re- 
peated, but  finding  that  the  Christians 
could  still  breathe  and  live,  they  filled 
up  the  entrance  with  wood,  barrels  of 
olL,  straw,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  set  fire  to 
these  combustibles.  The  dense  vapour 
so  rapidly  filled  the  first  apartment, 
that  many  perished  before  effecting 
their  escape  to  the  inner  recesses  ; 
gradually  it  penetrated  into  the  second 
chamber,  where  many  more  fell,  and 
finally  into  the  farthest  chambers, 
when  the  work  of  destruction  was 
completed.  After  18  days  the  Ma- 
hommedans  sent  a  Greek  prisoner  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  things,  and  on 
his  report  they  entered  the  cavern, 
•  stripping  their  victims  of  everything 
of  value,  and  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  stores  and  property  which 
they  found.  Soon  after  tiiis,  (>  Chris- 
tians, who  had  friends  in  the  cavern,' 
were  impelled,  by  their  anxiety,  to  as- 
certain tne  truth :  3  of  them  descended, 
of  whom  one  never  raised  his  head 
again,  and  died  only  9  days  after- 
wards, and  another  died  in  the  oourso 
of  20  days.  According  to  tradition, 
the  caverns  of  Crete  wore  used  in  a 
similar  manner  in  very  early  times, 
so  that  the  Cretan* b  Befuge  («rpi7<r^^- 
76Tov)  became  the  general  name  of 
grottos  thus  supposed  to  be  places 
of  security  from  danger. 

Leaving  Melidoni,  we  regain  the 
regular  road  to  Rhithymnos,  which 
we  had  quitted  at  Perama,  and  pass 
by  the  viOage  of  Dafnides ;  Mount  Ida 
is  to  the  right,  and  the  hill  of  Mili- 
doni  still  in  front :  3  miles  farther  1b 
the  Khan  Papativrysi,  now  a  ruin. 
The  village  of  Qhardzo,  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  its  female  inhabitants, 
is  at  a  short  distance  up  the  S,  side 
of  the  valley. 

From  Gharazo,  a  gentle  ascent  of  1) 
hour  leads  through  vinevards  to  Axon. 
Beforo  entering  this  village,  we  ob- 
serve some  tombs  excavated  in  the 
rocks.  The  river  Axes  flows  past  the 
village;  it  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
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(**raidum  Gretas  veniemiui  Oaxero," 
Ed.  166).  On  the  hill  adjoining, 
round  which  tho  road  winds,  arc  the 
remains  of  the  walls  of  a  middle-age 
fortress ;  and  on  the  N.  side  may  be 
seen  some  fragments  of  polygonal 
masonry,  belonging,  probably,  to  the 
ancient  Acropolis  of  Axos.  Just  above 
the  modem  village  is  a  dilapidated 
church  of  St.  John,  whose  sides  and 
roof  are  covered  with  rude  frescoes; 
the  floor  consists  of  remains  of  mosaic 
work.  A  few  inscriptions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  village;  on  one.  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Pashiley,  was  a  aecree 
of  the  Common  Assembly  of  the 
Cretans,'*  an  instance  of  the  well- 
known  Syncretism,  as  it  was  called. 
Axos  was  so  called  because  it  stands 
on  broken,  precipUouSy  ground^  that 
word  being  used  oy  the  Cretans  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  other  Greeks 
^  assigned  to  iky/iSs,  a  erag,  A  village 
'  called  EleiUhertM,  12  miles  from  Axos, 
stands  probably  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Eleuthema. 

Leaving  Axoe,  the  road  descends  to 
a  river,  and  crossing  S.S.E.  of  the 
acropolis,  begins  to  ascend.  The  gene- 
ral aspect  of  the  countxy  is  barren. 
The  ascent  continues  on  the  N.  side  of 
a  valley  bounded  by  mountains,  and 
at  length  reaches 

Goniesj  a  hamlet,  one  of  the  few 
places  in  Crete  where  there  are  no 
olive-trees. 

Hence  we  proceed  to  Tylissos  and 
Megalo-kastron.  The  road  descends 
to  the  river,  and  after  following  its 
courte  for  2  miles,  ascends  a  rugged 
chain  of  mountains,  from  whose  sum- 
mit there  is  a  view  of  the  plain  and 
city  of  MegaLo-kastron,  the  largest 
town  in  the  island.  Its  solid  walls 
and  lofty  minarets  make  it  very  con- 
spicuous. A  rather  tedious  descent 
leads  to 

TylisBos,  now  reduced  to  some  80 
houses,  surrounded  by  carob  and  olive 
trees.  The  neighbouring  rock  is  full 
of  imbedded  shells.  Leaving  Tylissos, 
we  pass  a  ruined  khan,  and  arrive  at 
the  picturesque  fountain  of  iSe2oi2t.  In 
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rather  more  than  1  hour  further,  we 
reach  the  gate  of 

Mbqalo-kastbon,  or  Candu,  which 
has  given  its  Italian  name  to  the  island. 
There  is  a  BritUh  Vtce- Consul  here. 
This  towh,  which  occupies,  probably, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Malium,  is  ex- 
clusively Turkish  in  its  character,  and 
its  bazaars  are  filled  with  articles  of 
Eastern  luxury.  A  large  building, 
probably  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
Latin  archbishop,  is,  next  to  the  mas- 
sive walls,  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Venetian  remains.  It  is  now  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state:  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Titus.  In  this  church 
was  preserved  the  head  of  St.  Titus : 
according  to  the  Christian  legend,  his 
body  could  never  be  found  after  the 
capture  of  Gortyna  by  the  Saracens, 
and  on  tho  conquest  of  Crete  by  the 
Turks,  the  priests  transported  the  head 
to  Venice.  The  Greeks  of  Crete,  con- 
sidering St.  Mark  as  the  protector  of 
their  foreign  lords,  used  to  raise  tho 
standard  of  St.  Titus  in  their  frequent 
rebellions  against  the  Most  Serene 
Republic. 

Among  the  mosques  of  Megalo-kas- 
tron is  one  called  after  St.  Catherine, 
Haghia  Kaierina  djam^.  In  this  city 
there  is  no  apparent  difference  between 
the  dresses  of  the  Greek  and  of  tho 
Turkish  ladies ;  both  of  them  concod-  I 
ing  their  faces  when  they  leave  their  I 
houses.  This  custom  was  general 
among  the  ladies  of  ancient  Greece, 
at  least  with  the  young,  and  was  not 
borrowed  from  the  Turks. 

The  population  of  Megalo-kastron  | 
amounts  to  about  15.000,  10,000  of  ! 
whom  are  Mahommedans.  Near  tho 
old  Jewish  comer  of  the  city  is  a  Vene- 
tian fountain,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
which  records  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
veditor  bv  whose  beneficence  it  was  | 
built.  The  massive  fortifications  are 
of  Venetian  constraction.  The  traces 
of  Venetian  architecture  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  are  very  interesting ; 
and  the  Gate  of  MirabeUo,  the  Vene- 
tian Aqueduct,  and  the  Church  of  St^ 
Francis,  and  the  vaults  built  for  gal- 
leys, are  worth  examining.  The  port 
is  protected  by  2  moles,  but  is  at  pre- 
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sent  BO  choked  np  with  sand  that  a 
vessel  drawing  more  than  8  feet  water 
cannot  enter.  The  small  islet  of  IHa 
lies  a  few  miles  N.  of  this  harbour. 

A  few  miles  S.  of  Megalo-kastron  is 
Makron  Teikhos  (jjuucphtf  ruxos),  the 
site  of  Cnonos,  All  that  now  remains 
of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Orete  are 
some  mde  masses  of  Roman  brickwork, 
part  of  the  so-called  hmg  wcUl,  from 
which  the  modem  name  of  the  site  is 
derived.  Among  the  distinguished 
men  of  Cnossos  were,  Ctesiphon,  and 
his  son  Metagenes,  the  architect  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus ;  ^nesi- 
demus,  the  philosopher;  and  Ergo- 
teles,  whose  victories  in  the  Grecian 
games  are  celebrated  by  Pindar  (Olymp. 
zii.).  Cnossos  was  an  early  Dorian 
colony;  and  in  later  times,  bv  its 
alliance  with  Gortyna,  obtained  the 
dominion  over  the  whole  island.  After- 
wards it  became  a  Roman  colony.  Mr. 
Pashiey  has  observed  that  the  natural 
caverns  and  excavated  sepulchres  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cnossos,  recall  the 
well-known  legend  of  the  Cretan  laby- 
rinth, whose  locality  is  uniformly  as- 
signed to  that  city.  It  was  described 
as  a  building  erected  by  Dfedalus  for 
the  Minotaur;  there  is,  however,  no 
sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  ever  had  a  more  real 
existence  than  its  fabled  occupant. 
Much  as  is  said  in  the  Homeric  poems 
of  Dtedalus,  Minos,  Ariadne,  and  other 
Cretan  worthies,  it  is  in  vain  that  we 
search  to  find  in  them  any  evidence  of 
the  material  existence  of  the  monu- 
ment. 


EXCURSION  3. 

rBOM  MBOALO-KABTBON  BT  ARKHA27ES, 
KANI  KASTELLI,  SABKO,  ETC.,  BACK 
TO  MEGALO-KASTRON. 

Crossing  the  cultivated  plain  round 
the  city,  the  road  in  less  than  1^  hr. 
begins  to  ascend  the  stony  slopes  of 
the  E.  side  of  Mount  Juktcts.  At  length, 
on  a  slightly  rising  groimd,  the  village 
of  Arkhdnes  appears,  surrounded  by  a 
few  olives  and  cypresses.  It  requires 
an  hour  from  the  village  to  reacn  the 
summit  of  Mount  Juktas,  where  are 
the  massive  foundations  of  a  building. 
Within  this  space  is  an  aperture  in  the 
ground  which  may  once  have  led  to  a 
moderate-sized  cave.  These  are  the 
only  remains  of  the  supposed  tomb  of 
the  **  Father  of  Gods  and  men,'*  which 
was  an  object  of  such  deep  religious 
veneration  among  the  ancient  Cretans. 
From  this  point  is  an  extensive  view 
over  the  plain  of  Kastron.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  mountain,  about  100  paces 
from  its  summit,  are  traces  of  ancient 
walls. 

Below  the  village  of  Arkhanes  are 
remains  of  a  Venetian  aqueduct. 

The  road  from  Arkhanes  to  Eani 
Eastelli  (2  hrs.),  after  ascending  for 
2  miles,  descends  round  the  S.  escaip' 
ment  of  Mt.  Juktas,  and  comes  in  sight 
of  the  lofty  mountains  which  bound 
the  plain  of  Megalo-kastron  to  the 
W.  The  road  now  runs  over  low  ranges 
of  hills  to  Kant  KcuteUij  a  ruined 
fortress  of  the  middle-ages,  on  the 
summit  of  a  very  remarkable  hill. 
The  space  contained  within  the  waUs 
is  considerable,  and  includes  two  rooky 
simimits:  a  single  line  of  wall  runs 
between  the  two,  and  the  highest  sum- 
mit, called  Bhoka  (from  roccd),  is  de- 
fended by  an  inner  wall.  In  ascending 
may  be  observed  the  remains  of  a 
church.   This  Rhoka  is  probably  the 
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CasteUo  Temenoi  of  the  Venetians, 
founded  in  the  year  961  by  Nicephoras 
Phocas,  the  commander  of  the  Byzan- 
tine army.  The  castle  became  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  island,  as 
the  place  of  refuge  of  the  Duke  of 
Candia  when  Marko  Sanudo,  Duke  of 
Naxos,  rebelled  against  Venice,  and 
obtained  for  a  while  possession  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Crete.  The  ancient 
town  of  Thena  was  probably  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

4  m.  from  Kani  Kastelli,  beyond 
the  village  of  Karkadiotissa,  sur- 
rounded by  cypresses  and  palm-trees, 
is  the  monastery  of  St.  George,  Epdno 
Siphes.  It  suffered  severely  in  the 
Revolution. 

3  m.  farther  is  the  small  village  of 
Arkddi,  not  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arcadia^  which  stood  on  the  sea-shore 
towards  the  E.  extemity  of  the  island. 
The  road  then  winds  round  a  chain 
of  hills  to  the  village  of  GaUnRj  3  m. 
from  Kani  Kastelli.  We  now  cross 
low  ridges,  and  come  to  a  river,  whose 
left  bank  we  follow,  and  reach  Vene- 
r&to  in  2  hrs.  after  having  left  Ar- 
kodi. 

VenerdtOy  before  the  Revolution,  had 
axsonsiderable  population,  but  on  that 
occasion  parties  of  infuriated  Moslems, 
issuing  from  Megalo-kastron,  scoured 
the  country,  and  a  band  reached  Ve- 
nerate :  most  of  the  Christians  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  lofty  mountains  above, 
but  27  were  found  and  massacred. 

^  hr.  from  Venerato  the  road  passes 
through  Siva,  which,  like  most  of  the 
other  villages  hereabouts,  is  in  ruins. 
A  rapid  descent  of  7  minutes  leads 
hence  to  a  ford  over  a  stream  which 
flows  through  this  valley.  On  the 
opposite  side  an  equally  stoop  ascent 
of  i  hr.  leads  to  the  village  of  St 
Myron,  celebrated  throughout  the 
island  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine. 
This  village  is  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Rhaitcoe,  It  derives  its 
present  name  from  a  native  of  this 
place,  who  is  not  only  styled  in  the 
Greek  Calendar,  bishop,  saint,  and 
worker  of  miracles,  but  also  "holy 
martyr,"  though  it  is  admitted  that  he 
died  a  natural  death. 

From  St.  Myron  the  road  descends 


to  the  village  of  Pyrgos,  and  in  little 
more  than  ^  an  hour  afterwards  crosses 
a  stream,  probably  the  Triton  of  the 
ancients.  An  ascent  of  i  hr.  leads 
to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  soon 
after,  the  village  of  Sarko,  embowered 
in  trees,  appears.  But  the  retirement 
of  this  beautiful  spot  could  not  save  it 
from  the  horrors  and  devastation  of 
war.  The  ruins  of  half  its  former 
houses  show  that  it  shared  the  fate 
of  the  other  villnges  of  the  island.  A 
cavern  in  the  vicinity  of  Sarko,  J  hr. 
W.  of  the  village,  frequently  served  as 
a  place  of  refuge  and  security  to  the 
Christians.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  different  chambers  of  various  dimen- 
sions, connected  by  long  and  dark 
passages.  In  winter  aU  these  ore 
flooded.  In  some  places  the  cave  is 
extremely  lofty,  and  the  whole  is  of 
great  extent.  The  diameter  of  the 
entrance  cavern  is  about  36  ft. :  from 
thence  there  is  an  almost  perpendicular 
ascent  of  18  ft.  to  the  inner  recesses, 
which  might  be  defended  by  a  single 
man  with  a  pike  against  any  num- 
ber of  assailants. 

Quitting  Sarko  the  load  ascends, 
and  comes  in  si^ht  of  the  Cretan  sea ; 
it  then  passes  the  village  of  KaUsia^ 
and  leaving  Kavro-kkori  to  the  right, 
in  2\  hrs.  reaches  Armyro  (the  site  of 
ApoUonia),  whence  a  path  over  the 
mountains  leads  to  Rogdia,  a  very 
picturesque  village.  ^  nr.  henoe  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Venetian  fortress,  PcUeO" 
kcutron^  situated  near  the  sea-side  W. 
of  Rogdia.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  probably 
CytsDum.  Armyro  is  about  1  hr.  from 
this  Paleo-kastron,  and  an  hr.'s  ride 
thence  brings  us  back  to  Megalo- 
kastron. 
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EXCURSION  4. 

PBOM  MEGALO-KAOTBON  BY  KHEBflONE- 
808  8PINAL0NGA,  ETO.,  TO  HIEBA- 
FETBA  ON  THE  80UTHEBN  COAST  OF 
THE  ISLAND. 

Leaving  the  city  by  its  eastern  gate, 
■we  pass  over  the  plain,  and  wind  among 
some  low  hilla  till  we  cross  a  deep  river 
at  a  bridge  half-way  between  the  village 
of  Kartero  and  the  sea.  This  river  is 
in  fiJl  probability  the  Kaeratos,  Three 
hundred  paces  W.  of  Kakon  Otob  is  a 
little  rocky  hill  where  are  vestiges  of 
buildings,  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
of  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the 
Venetian  conquest,  but  the  site  and 
position  correspond  with  Heraclea,  of 
which  mention  is  made  by  Pliny,  as 
the  next  city  E.  of  Matium.  From 
this  point  commences  the  ascent  of 
Kdkon  Oroi.  The  Venetian  paved  road 
still  exists  in  many  places ;  the  ascent 
requires  an  hour.  After  leaving  the 
mountain  and  crossing  a  stream,  we 
pass  on  our  right  the  village  of  Gumes, 
and  arrive  at  Guvea,  chieily  inhabited 
by  Christians.  One  mile  from  Guves 
is  the  river  ApoMlemi,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  One  hour  hence  is  Kher- 
8iSneto$,  once  a  bishopric.  A  mile  far- 
ther on  is  the  villa^  of  Episkopiand. 
On  the  sea-shore,  about  a  mile  off,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  city  called  Paleopolis, 
Here  was  the  port  of  Lyttos,  which 
subsequently  became  an  episcopal  city. 
8  or  10  m.  B.  of  these  villages,  in  the 
mountains,  is  LyttOy  where  ancient  re- 
mains are  found.  From  this  point  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Crete  has  not 
hitherto  been  so  acurately  described 
as  the  other  portions  of  the  island,  nor 
does  it  contain  many  objects  of  interest. 
From  Episkopian<3  the  traveller  can 
proceed  by  several  hamlets  to  Spina- 
Umga,  a  strong  and  insulated  Venetian 
ifortreas.   Thence,  turning  southward, 


he  may  visit  the  slight  ruins  which 
probably  mark  the  sites  of  ArsinoS, 
Arcadia^  Minoa,  and  other  towns.  The 
plain  of  Mirdbello  in  this  quarter  is 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Omitting 
the  extreme  eastern  district  of  Setia, 
then  cross  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  coast 
of  the  island,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
narrowest,  by  the  villages  of  Basilike 
and  Episeop^,  and  so  reach  Hierdpetra. 
This  place  is  on  the  site  of  Hieraptyna, 
a  considerable  town  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest,  but  of  which  very 
few  relics  exist.  The  modem  village 
was  defended  by  a  now  ruinous  fort  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  roadstead  is 
much  exposed  to  8.  winds.  In  the 
centre  of  the  district  of  Setiay  somo 
miles  N.E.  of  Hierapetra,  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  city  of  Priesos,  the  capital, 
according  to  Homer,  of  the  Eteocretes. 
The  lofty  chain  at  this  (E.)  end  of 
Crete  is  the  range  of  the  Dictxan  moun- 
tains^  celebrated  in  mythology. 


EXCURSION  5. 

FBOM  HIEBAF]?rBA  ALONG  THE  8.  COAST 
OF  THE  ISLAND,  AND  THEN  BY  IHE 
RtJINS  OF  GOBTYNA  TO  BHITHTMNOS 
AND  KHANIA. 

On  leaving  Hierdpetra  in  a  westerly 
course,  the  road  crosses  for  one  hour  a 
plain,  of  which  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  are  cultivated.  It  then  passes 
not  far  from  the  sea,  through  hills. 
On  crossing  the  river  at  Myrtos,  we 
enter  the  ^pe^rkhia  of  Rhizo-Kcutron, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  LasHthi  and 
PedidSy  on  the  W.  by  Meaard,  6  m. 
from  Myrtofl,  after  passing  over  a 
mountainous  country,  we  reach  a  raised 
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ridge, oalled  the  "GiAnfs  Tomb"  (Tov 
aapcarrairfixov  rh  fu'^jua,  t.  e.  (he  tomb  of 
a  man  forty  eubits  high).  ThismythiciJ 
personage  recent  tradition  declares  to 
nave  b^n  one  of  the  Baracenic  con- 
querors in  the  9th  oenty. ;  or  he  may 
have  been  one  of  the  rebellious  pagan 
giants.  1  m.  W.  of  it  is  a  fountain ; 
1  m.  8.  is  the  villa^  of  Sykoldgo.  The 
road  now  passes  by  Lower  PeuhoSy 
surrounded  with  fine  plane  and  olive 
trees,  and  reaches  8t,  Basil  H  hr. 
from  Sykologo.  Hence  Ve  descend  to 
the  summit  of  a  steep  range  of  rooks 
only  1  m.  distant  from  the  sesrooast. 
The  descent  from  this  range  to  the 
little  plain  of  Arvi  is  by  a  zigzag 
path  along  the  face  of  the  hills,  and 
occupies  half  an  hour.  To  the  1.  a 
river  flows  through  the  plain,  passing 
through  a  narrow  and  very  picturesque 
cleft  in  the  rocks  on  the  N.  Near  the 
shore,  at  Arviy  a  sarcophagus  was  dis- 
covered some  years  ago.*  The  remains 
in  this  neighbourhood  may  possibly 
have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Arlios,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  says 
that  the  Deity  was  worshipped  in 
Crete  under  that  title. 

Leaving  the  plain  of  Arv{,  the  tra- 
veller follows  the  shore,  where  great 
masses  of  imbedded  shells  are  seen  in 
the  rocks,  and  then  crossing  an  un- 
cultivated plain,  and  leaving  Kattel- 
Keraton  of  the  Venetians  on  the  1., 
arrives  2  hrs.  from  Arvi,  at  the  village 
of  BidnoBy  near  which  was  probably 
the  site  of  Biennos, 

From  Bidnos  we  proceed  over  the 
mountains  W.  towards  the  great  Gor- 
tynian  plain,  and  in  about  2}  hrs. 
cross  the  SiuUuro  by  a  bridge  of  3 
arches.  1  m.  farther  is  the  village 
of  Ldtra.  The  old  Venetian  fortress, 
Castel  Belvedere,  was  on  a  hill  a  little 
to  the  N.,  and  gives  the  name  Kat- 
teliand  to  Lutra,  and  two  or  three 
other  hamlets.  The  castle  is  described 
as  having  been  dismantled  nearly  100 
years  bei  fore  the  Venetians  lost  the 
island.    There  is  a  beautiful  view 


•  It  was  sabfleqnenUv  pat  together  tinder 
the  direction  of  Sir  F.  Oumtrev  and  Mr.  Pash- 
ley,  and  la  now  in  the  Fitiwllmm  MuMum  at 
Cambridge. 


over  the  plain  of  Meaara  from  this 
spot. 

The  road  now  passes  through  the 
Mahommedan  village  of  Philippo^  and 
subsequently  through  RhoteSj  Meso- 
khorio,  Pyrgo,  Uieodorakiy  and  Khd- 
raka,  where  are  the  remains  of  a 
middle-age  fortress,  on  a  steep  rock. 
Due  8.  from  Khiraka  is  Mount  Ko- 
phinos.  The  road  proceeds  through 
the  villages  of  St.  Photia  and  Tdrcee 
to  that  of  the  Ten  Saints  ("Aytoi 
AcKa),  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Ourtyna,  once  the  second 
city  in  Crete.  It  was  90  stadia  from 
its  harbour  Leben,  and  130  stadia 
from  another  harbour  MetaUon,  of  both 
which  port-towns  there  are  stiU  re- 
mains on  the  S.  coast.  Midway  be- 
tween them  is  the  harbour  of  the  Fair 
Havens  (KoAoi  Ai/a^vcs).  (P.  396, 
Ex.  6). 

The  village  of  Ampelussa  is  2  or  3 
m.  from  the  Ten  Saints.  It  evidently 
derives  its  name  from  its  vines.  D^ki 
is  2  hrs.  farther.  Leaving  the  plain, 
we  cross  a  river  which  flows  under 
Klima,  and,  advancing  along  the  S.E. 
slopes  of  Mount  Ida,  pass  tbrough  the 
village  of  Sdhta,  one  of  8  in  a  district 
called  Abadia^  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Mahommedans.  Apodulo  is  3  hrs. 
from  Dibiki.  We  now  leave  Nitharri 
to  the  rt.,  on  the  site  of  Pselorites,  or 
Ida,  and  then  descend  for  20  minutes, 
and,  crossing  a  torrent,  ascend  on  the 
opposite  side,  whence  there  is  a  view 
down  the  vallev.  The  ascent  con- 
tinues i  hi.  partly  over  the  old  Vene- 
tian road;  we  then  find  ourselves  in 
view  of  the  valley  of  As(fmato8y  with 
various  villages  scattered  over  it.  After 
traversing  the  valley  for  some  distance 
the  traveller  reaches  the  monastery 
of  Asdmatos,  6  hrs.  from  BhithymnoA. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  the  Pasha  of  Rhithymnoa 
invited  the  abbots,  monks,  &c.,  of 
several  monasteries  to  go  into  the  city 
to  receive  a  written  amnesty  in  favour 
of  their  co-religionists.  Many  priesta 
trusted  the  Pasha,  one  of  those  w^ho 
went  to  Rhithymnos  being  the  then 
Hegiimenos,  or  superior,  of  this  con- 
vent.  Those  who  first  arrived  were 
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detained  in  the  city,  and  when  the 
number  assembled  was  judged  to  be 
sufficiently  great,  they  were  all  put  to 
death. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Ida  may  be 
made  from  the  convent  of  Asomatos, 
or  better  from  the  village  of  Puiat, 
about  i  hr.  above  it,  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  ridge,  and  where  sleep- 
ing quarters  may  be  obtained  in  the 
Christian  houses.  Hence  it  is  5  hrs. 
to  the  summit,  and  mules  can  go  more 
than  half  of  that  distance,  (^xcur- 
sion  1). 

Leaving  Asomatos  the  road  ascends 
for  ^  hr.,  and  then  a  descent  of  equal 
length  leads  to  the  "  Water  of  the 
Stone  "  (Ti)s  Tlirpat  rh  v€p6v).  Persons 
have  sent  from  Constantinople  for  a 
few  bottles  of  it,  so  highly  is  it  cele- 
brated. 

40  min.  hence  is  the  spacious  monas- 
tery of  Arkadi,  on  a  little  plain  sur- 
roimded  by  stone  pines.  The  architec- 
ture is  curious,  but  of  a  debased  Greek 
style.  The  revenue  of  this  convent 
is  said  to  be  not  less  than  lOOOZ. 
a  year. 

Hence  the  road  descends  through  a 
rocky  gorge,  to  the  plain  which  skirts 
the  iEgean  Sea,  of  which  glorious 
prospects  are  framed  between  the  cliflfs. 
About  1}  hr.  from  Arkadi  is  the 
village  of  Amndtos,  whose  minarets, 
towering  above  the  houses,  indicate 
Mahommedans.  Several  of  its  houses 
were  built  in  the  time  of  the  Vene- 
tians ;  above  the  entrance  to  one  is  a 
coat  of  arms,  and  an  inscription  in 
stone.  A  Doric  column  still  stands  on 
each  side  of  this  entrance. 

After  leaving  Amnatos,  the  road 
lies  at  first  through  groves  of  olive- 
trees,  almost  entirely  uncultivated, 
then  passes  through  the  village  of 
Lutra,  and,  crossing  another  long  tract 
of  olive-groves,  reaches  the  village  of 
Fericolia^  close  to  Rhithymnos.  Rhi- 
thymnos  and  Khania,  see  above,  Ex- 
cwrtion  1. 


EXCURSION  6. 

FROM  KHANIA  THBOUGH  THE  WESTERN 
DISTTRICTS  OF  ORETB,  INCLUDING 
8FUAKIA. 

This  excursion  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all,  and  is  much  longer 
than  the  others,  for  it  cannot  be  per- 
formed satisfactorily  in  less  than  3 
weeks.  It  leads  through  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  the  world. 

Having  left  Khania,  we  pass  the 
barren  islet  where  the  Venetians  had 
their  lazzaretto,  and  6  m.  farther  on, 
the  village  of  St.  Marina  on  our  1. 
Platanid,  on  a  rocky  elevation,  ^  m. 
from  the  shore,  appears  in  front ;  be- 
yond is  the  valley  of  Platanidj  do- 
riving  its  name  from  the  planes  with 
which  it  is  shaded.  Vines,  of  a  size 
unknown  in  France  and  Italy,  twine 
round  many  of  these  trees,  the  thick- 
ness of  some  of  their  stems  being  enor- 
mous. Their  fruit  does  not  ripen  till 
late,  and  they  supply  the  bazaars  of 
Khania  during  November  and  De- 
cember. The  valley  of  Platania  is 
especially  deserving  of  a  visit.  There 
is  good  partridge-shooting  on  the  hills 
around ;  and  wild-fowl  haunt  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  The  river  Pla- 
tania falls  into  the  sea,  opposite  the 
desert  islet  of  St.  Theodore,  where 
there  is  good  anchorage.  The  Platania 
is  the  lardanos  of  the  Odvssey  (iii. 
292),  near  whose  banks  dwelt  the 
Cydonians.  Perhaps  the  village  is 
the  site  of  Pergamos. 

The  road  now  passes  through  Ter&mi 
and  Pyrgos,  at  neither  of  which  places 
are  there  remains.  The  monastery  of 
Gonia  is  about  1 J  hr.  from  Pyrgos.  It 
is  on  the  side  of  rocky  hiUs,  about  100 
paces  from  the  sea.  The  church  of  the 
monastery  contains  many  paintings; 
they  were  all  sent  to  Trieste  at  the 
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breaking  out  of  the  revolntion,  and  so 
escaped  destruction.  Two  of  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  History  of  Joseph, 
exhibiting  the  chief  events  of  his  life ; 
and  anouer,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  in  a  kind  of  tub,  out  of 
which  flow  two  streams :  this  picture 
is  called  "  The  Fountain  of  Life"  ('H 
Zwot6kos  U-ftm)'  The  church  is  adorned 
with  carved  wood.  On  either  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  refectory  is  a 
Corinthian  column.  This  room  re- 
sembles a  small  college-hall  at  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford. 

N.  of  Gonia  lies  the  Didynnaan 
Promoniory^  now  known  as  Cape  Spada, 
It  separates  the  Gulf  of  Ehania  from 
that  of  Kisamos.  8  m.  from  the  K. 
extremity  of  Cape  Spada,  at  a  place 
called  KanUilli^re$y  are  remains  which 
mark  the  site  of  Dialynnxon, 

Leaving  Gonia,  the  road  now  passes 
Agribiliand,  and,  traversing  groves  of 
olive,  arrives  at  a  fountain  sliodcd  by 
two  plane-trees,  one  of  them  of  magni- 
ficent dimensions ;  honce  we  continue 
to  ascend,  having  a  view  behind  us,  in 
clear  weather,  not  only  of  the  Akrol€ri, 
near  Ehania,  but  also  of  snow-capped 
Ida,  60  m.  distant.  After  crossing 
this  ridge,  we  pass  the  village  of  Nokia, 
and  come  in  sight  of  the  Gulf  of 
KUamoa.  In  about  1  hr.  we  see  the 
plain  of  KiBamo-KatUUi,  which  is 
chiefly  com  land  with  patches  of  olives. 

The  fortress,  or  KcuUUi,  is  at  the 
western  extremity.  1  m.  farther  is 
the  village  of  Nopta,  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  plain,  and  separated  by  a 
river  from  the  church  of  St  George. 
Two  marble  statues  of  a  woman  and 
child  were  discovered  at  the  S.E.  comer 
of  tliis  church  during  the  revolution, 
and  sent  to  Nauplia.  The  church  has 
apparently  been  built  on  the  founda- 

I  tion  of  a  temple,  and  stands  N.  and  S. 

instead  of  £.  and  W.,  as  is  usual.  On 
a  small  hill  J  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  church, 
and  S.  of  Nopia,  are  two  projecting 
square  towers,  connected  by  a  curtain. 
It  would  appear  from  the  building 

I  that  it  was  a  work  either  of  Greeks  or 

Saracens  in  the  9th  centy.  It  seems 
likely  that  these  may  be  the  remains 
of  Mdhymna,  The  ancient  town  of 


Bhocea^  where,  acoording  to  JElian 
(M  A.,  xiv.  20),  was  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Rhoocma,  was  a  little  to  the 
S.  of  this  place. 

Leaving  Nopfa,  we  pass  the  village 
of  Drapanid,  cross  the  river  Typhloti, 
and,  passing  Kurvalones^  arrive  in  1 
hr.  from  Nopia  at  the  river  Kamdra, 
where  are  remains  of  the  massive 
supports  of  a  bridge.  ^  m.  farther  is 
K\iamo-Kast€lliy  where,  just  before 
entering  the  town,  are  some  ancient 
arched  caves  in  the  Turkish  cemetery. 
The  modem  town  contains  fragments 
of  columns  of  marble  and  granite,  and 
other  vestiges  of  KiaamoB.  The  prin- 
cipal rains  are  a  little  S.  of  Eisamo- 
Kastelli,  —  walls  fallen  :  the  outer 
facing  is  of  brickwork,  and  the  interior 
of  snuJl  stones  and  mortar. 

The  road  proceeds  S.  to  Lower 
PdUeokastrony  which  we  reach  in  } 
hr.  Another  ^  hr.  of  continued  ascent 
brings  us  to  Vpver  Falteokastronj  where 
are  the  rains  or  Pdyrrhenia.  Bemains 
of  ancient  walls  are  to  be  observed 
before  arriving  at  the  village,  and  on 
entering  it  a  curious  tower.  A  stream, 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Kisamos, 
passes  close  to  the  £.  of  the  Acropolis. 
From  the  W.  comer  the  walls,  varying 
in  height  from  10  to  18  ft.,  extend  for 
about  300  paces.  These  are  probably 
the  remains  of  the  waUs  built  by  the 
Achoians  and  Laconians  when  they 
came  and  settled  among  the  Poly- 
rrhenians,  and  fortified  this  strong 
place  (Strabo,  x).  S.  of  these  walls 
may  be  distinguished  the  remains  of  a 
temple,  on  which  was  a  Greek  church, 
now  in  ruins.  On  the  ancient  site, 
near  the  present  village,  tlie  rock  is 
hewn  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
its  excavations  once  served  as  houses 
in  the  city  of  Polyrrhenia.  The  tower 
before  mentioned  is  10  ft.  high,  built 
of  stones  of  every  size,  and  of  marble 
fragments,  which  indicate,  as  the 
period  of  its  constraction,  that  medi- 
eval age  when  ancient  monuments 
were  regarded  as  useful  only  as  quar- 
ries. Near  it  is  a  fountain,  the  mouth 
of  an  aqueduct,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  said  to  extend  far  underground. 
At  some  distance  are  several  ancient 
sepulchres.  The  celebrftted  temple  of 
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Diett/nna  waa  in  this  district  (Strabo, 
X.)-  The  Polyrrhenianfl  took  part  in 
the  wars  against  (Jnossos  and  Gor- 
tyna  which  are  related  by  Polybius 
(iv.  55). 

About  2  m.  from  PdUsokcutron  we 
pass  the  first  of  3  or  4  hamlets,  known 
under  the  common  name  of  lAudkiea, 
and,  about  1  hr.  after,  reach  the  prin- 
cipal village,  Mesdghiay  about  2  m. 
from  the  sea:  from  this  place  the 
islands  of  Cerigo  and  Cerigotto  are 
visible.  Wine  is  produced  at  Meso- 
ghia,  but  it  is  not  esteemed  equal  to 
that  of  St.  Myron  or  of  Sarko.  The 
whole  district  is  divided  into  vine- 
yards. The  3  little  islands  off  the  W. 
coast  were  the  refuge  of  the  Christians 
of  these  parts  for  a  spring  and  summer 
during  the  war.  They  are  the  islanda 
of  AkUj  Akte  being  the  name  of  the 
ciistrict  on  the  W.  coast  here.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  the  little  city  of 
KcU^  Aht^j  Fair  Strand,  was  on  this 
spot.  It  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium.   We  now  proceed  to 

Kavun^  a  small  hamlet  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mesoghia,  and  the  nearest  in- 
habited place  to  Kulri,  as  the  site  of 
Phalasama  ia  called. 

Petalida  is  the  northernmost  of  the 
three  islands  alluded  to  above;  the 
second,  opposite  to  Kaviisi,  is  MeaaXo- 
n«i,  the  third,  Prasonesi.  Perhaps 
they  are  the  Mylm  of  Pliny  (iv.  12). 

On  approaching  the  site  of  Phala- 
sama,  the  first  objects  that  strike  the 
eye  are  some  30  tombs  hewn  in  the 
rock ;  a  little  farther  is  a  great  chair, 
also  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  height 
of  the  arms  above  the  seat  is  2  ft.  11 
in.,  and  its  other  dimensions  are  in 
proportion.  The  design  of  such  a 
work  is  not  obvious.  Mr.  Pashley 
says,  "The  maritime  position  of  the 
city  might  lead  us  to  suppose  this 
throne  to  have  been  dedicated,  like 
that  at  Ravenna,  to  Poseidon;  but 
the  prevalence  of  Dictynna's  worship 
in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  the 
known  existence  of  a  temple  of  hers 
at  Phalasama,  make  it  more  probable 
that  the  offering  was  meant  to  honoiu: 
the  Cretan  goddess."  The  Acropolis 
rf  Phalasama  is  a  conspicuous  ooject 


from  Kavrfsi.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  its  walls  and  towers.  Some 
of  the  latter  approach  in  some  degree 
to  the  modem  bastion.  The  walls 
exist  in  part  from  the  N.  side,  where 
they  reached  the  aea,  to  the  S.W. 
point,  cutting  off  the  Acropolis  and 
the  city  with  it.  The  distance  from 
sea  to  sea  is  about  600  paces.  Tho 
little  chapel  of  St.  George  is  situated 
somewhat  less  than  200  paces  from 
the  northern  shore,  and  nearly  400 
from  the  S.E.  part  of  the  city.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  city  is  about 
50  paces  from  the  sea,  near  some  ex- 
cavations in  the  rocks;  a  long  and 
solid  slip  of  rock  has  been  left  stand- 
ing, to  serve,  no  doubt,  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  walls,  which  extended  to 
this  entrance  from  the  other  side  of 
the  city.  Not  far  above  the  chapel  of 
St.  George,  in  the  ascent  to  the  Acro- 
polis, is  a  small  gap  between  two  rocks, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of 
a  building.  The  walls  mnning  up  this 
side  of  the  hill  are  remarkable  for 
their  solidity.  Remains  of  buildings 
are  seen  on  the  summit. 

From  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient 
Phalasama,  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  modem  fortress  of  Grdbuea.  The 
Greeks  call  the  Grabfisean  promon- 
tory "The  Fiying-pan"  (rh  rrrydpi), 
on  account  of  its  shape.  It  is  called 
Kimaroe  by  Strabo,  but  was  generally 
known  to  ancient  geographers  as  Cory- 
co«.  We  leam  from  Pliny  (iv.  20)  that 
the  islets  off  it  were  oedled  Corycm. 
When  Crete  was  visited  in  1415  by 
Buondelmonti,  there  existed,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  considerable  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  town,  probably 
Corycos, 

Pococke  0  Travels,'  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
246)  informs  us  that  on  account  of  the 
Turkish  garriaon  of  Grabiisa  the  whole 
of  the  neighbouring  promontory  be- 
came uninhabited.  That  fortress  was 
surprised  by  the  Cretan  insurgento  in 
1825,  and  for  the  three  following  years 
was  infamous  as  the  chief  stronghold 
of  Greek  piracy.  Perched  on  a  de- 
tached rock,  Fort  Grabusa  became  the 
refuge  of  thousands  of  desperadoes 
from  Greece,  who  fitted  out  a  bucca- 
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neering  fleet,  and,  under  pretence  of 
cruising  only  aj^ainst  the  Turks,  plun- 
dered merchant-ships  of  all  nations. 
It  is  said  that  500  vessels  (90  English) 
were  discharged  of  their  lading  in 
this  den  of  iniquity,  which  the  allies 
did  not  destroy  until  the  spring  of 
1828.  A  squa(kon  of  several  English 
and  French  men-of-war  was  then  de- 
tached on  this  service,  which  it  effected 
without  much  difficulty,  though  the 
British  frigate  *  Cambrian '  was  ship- 
wrecked on  a  reef  off  the  coast  during 
the  operations.  For  a  moet  interesting 
account  of  Grabiisa,  or  Karabusa,  of 
the  system  of  piracy  alluded  to,  and 
of  its  suppression,  see  Gordon's  *  His- 
tory,' &c.,  book  vii.  chap.  v.  The 
fortress  is  now  ruinous,  but  is  held 
by  a  small  detachment  of  TuikiBh 
tioops. 

Returning  to  the  hamlet  of  Kutri, 
tne  road  ascends  the  W.  side  of  Mount 
St.  Elias;  the  ascent,  through  olive- 
groves,  lasts  40  min.,  and  a  descent  of 
nearly  equal  length  leads  to  a  slope 
extending  to  the  shore,  along  which 
the  road  runs  for  4  or  5  m.,  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea.  Three  ravines 
afterwards  intervene.  At  the  third, 
the  village  of  Sphindri  is  seen  on  the 
1.  Hence,  after  a  steep  ascent  of  i  hr., 
we  reach  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
terminating  in  Cape  Sphindri,  and 
descending  thence  into  a  fertile  valley, 
reach  Kampoeddrakhos, 

KamposeldrakhoB  and  Kunond"  are 
the  two  principal  villages  of  the  dis- 
trict called  Enneakhoria,  probably  a 
corruption  of  Iruikhorion^  an  ancient 
city  which  formerly  existed  on  the 
sea-coast  hereabouts.  A  few  minutes' 
descent  from  Kamposeldrakhos  leads 
to  a  cascade  20  ft.  in  height.  Thence 
the  road  lies  along  a  slope  running 
gradually  down  to  the  sea,  which  is 
only  1  m.  distant.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  heath  and  wild  straw- 
berries. After  passing  through  the 
villnges  of  Keramuti,  Amygdahj  Ke- 
pMliy  Makeriandy  and  Babuliana,  we 
reach  Kfinone  in  2^  hrs.  From  this 
point  the  mountains  are  barren,  and 
in  ^  hr.  wo  reach  a  picturesque  water- 
fall, where  a  slender  streamlet  shoots 
over  a  rock,  and  fallB  60  ft. 


SclavopiUa  is  about  3}  hrs.  from 
Kunon6.  Pashley  suggests  that  this 
may  be  the  site  of  DvldpoUsj  an  equi- 
valent name.  The  Slavonians  who 
settled  in  Greece  do  not  appear  to 
have  colonised  Crete.  Hence  the  road 
proceeds  to  PMcdnoA,  1  hr.,  where  it 
enters  a  valley  which  runs  down  to 
the  African  sea,  and  passes  by  Tzaliand^ 
a  village  inhabited  by  Sphakiots,  who 
descend  to  here  with  tiieir  flocks  for 
the  winter  months.  The  road  con- 
tinues for  20  min.  in  the  valley,  and 
then  crosses  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the  1. 
to  a  similar  valley,  whence  it  again 
ascends  the  opposite  hill  to  SdUno- 
KasteUi.  This  place  consists  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  Venetian  fort. 

The  road  continues  over  a  moun- 
tainous district  and  difficult  paths  to 
the  small  village  of  Proddrmi,  3  hrs. 
distant. 

8t.  Kyriakds  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  Proddrmi,  but  the  way  is  almost 
impassable  for.  horses,  and  tne  traveller 
is  obliged  to  descend  on  foot  to  the 
shore.  At  the  worst  part  of  the  descent 
the  chiu'ch  of  St.  Kyriakds  and  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  appears  in 
view  on  a  small  plain  running  down 
to  the  sea,  surrounded  on  every  other 
side  by  rooky  hills  presenting  a  form 
like  a  Grecian  theatre.  The  lower 
part  of  the  hills  on  the  8.W.  of  the 
plain  is  covered  with  ancient  sepul- 
chres, not  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  but 
each  a  small  building,  the  interior  of 
which  is  8  or  9  ft.  long,  and  6  or  7 
wide,  by  about  6  ft.  high.  Lissoi  was 
probably  the  ancient  city  on  this  site. 
At  achurohof  ih.Q  Panaghia  are  many 
fragments  of  columns,  which  seem  to 
announce  the  site  of  a  temple,  and 
which  are  the  sole  relics  of  the  temples 
of  Lissos. 

The  direct  road  to  SuicL,  about  3 
m.  farther  to  the  E.,  and  almost  on 
the  shore,  is  impassable  for  horsea; 
the  circuit  is  tedious,  partly  by  the 
road  to  Proddrmi.  The  ascent  of  the 
hills  by  the  direct  path  occupies  about 
20  min.  In  about  1  hr.  from  St.  Ky- 
riakds, the  traveller  reaches  8uia,  now 
quite  uninhabited.  The  modem  name 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  aucient 
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port  of  Elyro%,  On  the  ground  are 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  2  or  3  shafts 
of  columns.  On  the  side  of  the  hill 
S.E.  of  the  city  are  some  tombs.  2  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Sdla  is  Livada.  Thence 
the  road  ascends  to  Krustogh^ako, 
only  1}  m.,  but  which,  from  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent,  it  takes  40  min.  to 
reach. 

From  Krustogherako  the  traveller 
must  return  to  Livada,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  BodovdnU  near  which  are 
the  remains  of  Elyro$.  The  road  de- 
scends, and  crosses  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  in  1^  hr.  reaches  Mon^,  ^ 
hr.  from  this  place,  to  the  rt.,  are  some 
ruins :  the  road  proceeds  ^  m.  to  Ro- 
doDdni.  In  the  masonry  of  the  prin- 
cipal fountain  of  this  village  may  be 
observed  fragments  of  sculpture,  one 
of  which,  a  female  figure  which  has 
lost  its  feet  and  head,  is  well  executed. 
The  site  of  £lyroe  is  now  called  Ke- 
phaUs.  The  first  object  of  interest  is 
a  building  consisting  of  a  series  of 
arches,  and  some  vestiges  of  walls. 
On  part  of  the  site  of  a  Christian 
church  of  some  antiquity  is  a  modem 
Greek  chapel.  At  some  distance  are 
massive  stones,  parts  of  an  entablature, 
and  many  fragments  of  the  shafts  of 
the  columns  of  a  temple.  A  few  years 
since  the  ground  on  this  spot  was 
covered  with  mosaics.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  city  are  remains  of  walls 
which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a 
fortress.  The  view  is  extensive  and 
beautiful.  To  the  8.  we  have  the 
valley  and  little  plain  of  Suia,  bounded 
by  the  African  sea ;  to  the  W.,  a  range 
of  lofty  mountains,  and  another  to  the 
covered  with  snow  for  the  g^reater 
part  of  the  veiur ;  while  to  the  N.  the 
undulating  hills  have  several  villages, 
surrounded  with  olives  and  almond- 
trees  on  their  lower  slopes. 

From  Rodovdni  the  road  crosses  the 
head  of  the  valley  W.  of  the  village  ; 
then,  ascending,  passes  the  hamlet  of 
MdxOf  and  in  1  hr.  reaches  Tem^nia. 
The  remains  of  Hyrtakina  are  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  S.  of  Temdnia ;  the 
ascent  to  it  is  about  ^  hr.  They  con- 
sist of  remains  of  walls,  from  2  to  5  or 
(j  ft.  in  height,  of  Hellenic  architecture, 
with  a  small  acropolis  on  a  mount 


about  150  paces  from  the  extremity  of 
the  site.  A  little  S.W.  of  the  acro- 
polis are  remains  of  an  entrance,  one 
of  the  stone  pillars  of  which  is  stand- 
ing, and  a  small  piece  of  wall,  like  the 
rest,  of  massive  stones. 

Leaving  Temenia,  the  road  ascends 
for  i  m.,  and  then  descends  to  the 
village  and  river  of  Strdtit  the  banks 
of  which  are  shaded  with  plane-trees. 
Khddrw  is  about  1  hr.  from  Temenia. 
The  site  of  Kantanos  is  on  a  small 
conical  hill  S.  of  Kh^Ulros,  distin- 
guished by  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Irene,  which  crown  its  smnmit. 
From  this  point  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  of  Kantanos,  which  leads  down 
to  the  sea  3  or  4  m.  distant,  and  is 
wooded.  The  hill  has  2  peaks,  formed 
by  a  cleft  in  the  rock  10  ft.  wide,  40 
to  60  high,  and  200  paces  long,  the 
effect  of  an  earthquake.  On  the  hill 
(E.  and  S.E.)  are  some  remains  of  the 
walls  of  Kantanos,  the  only  vestiges 
of  that  city.  E.  of  the  ancient  city 
are  several  tombs  hewn  out  of  the 
rock. 

The  village  of  Spanidko  is  1  m. 
S.W.  of  this  site,  and  about  3  m.  N.  of 
8^0-Kastclli.  i  m.  8.  of  8paniako 
are  the  remainB  of  2  towers. 

2  m.  from  Spanidko  is  Vlithids,  where 
a  rocky  elevation  is  surmounted  by  a 
very  ancient  building— a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  later  Cyclopean  style. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  sepulchre, 
and  m  form  and  construction  re- 
sembles that  of  Cecilia  Metella  at 
Home.  The  internal  diameter  is  14  ft., 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  4. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Vlithi^s 
is  the  site  of  Kalamyde,  The  traveller 
descends  by  a  very  bad  road,  and 
reaches,  in  less  than  1  hr.,  the  vil- 
lage of  Kontokyn^ghi,  a  beautiful  and 
sequestered  spot,  shut  in  by  the  lofty 
rocky  hiUs  of  the  valley,  and  half- 
buried  among  olive,  carob,  and  almond 
trees.  The  road  then  crosses  the  river, 
and  ascends  the  ridge  which  separates 
the  valley  of  Kontokyn^ghi  from  that 
of  Pelekinas,  and  crossing  the  road 
from  Pelekdnas  to  8elino  -  Kast^i, 
arrives  at  the  church  of  8t.  Antony, 
near  which  are  several  tombs  in  the 
•  8 
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rock:  1  m.  farther  is  tho  church  of 
St.  George,  where  is  the  supposed  site 
of  Kalamyde.  It  is  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  between  the  two  valleys. 
The  remains  consist  of  vestiges  of 
walls,  about  i  m.  in  circuit,  and  some 
foundations  of  buildings,  the  latter  of 
which  are  S.  of  the  church  of  St. 
George. 

We  now  leave  the  African  sea,  near 
which  we  have  so  long  lingered  in  the 
examination  of  ancient  sites,  and  ad- 
vance northward  into  the  interior  of 
the  island. 

From  Ylithi^  to  Ergast^ri  we  pro- 
ceed by  the  Sphakiot  village  of  Kako- 
tikhiy  and  thence  through  a  fine  valley ; 
and  in  If  hr.  from  Vlithfas  reach 
Plemmdiand,  one  of  the  small  villages 
comprised  under  the  common  name  of 
KdnianoB,  This  place  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which 
are  covered  with  planes,  with  vines 
twining  round  them  to  the  height  of 
30  or  40  ft.  The  road  continues  along 
the  bank  for  ^  m.,  and  then  passes 
through  a  double  hedge-row  of  myrtles, 
succe^ed  by  olive-trees.  Traversing 
the  village  of  KuphalaUfSj  we  thence 
ascend,  and  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  have  a  fine  view,  extending 
N.  to  Cape  Spada  and  the  whole  bay 
of  Kisamos,  and  S.  to  the  African  sea, 
including  the  mountains  of  Sdlino  and 
the  Grabusean  promontory — in  short, 
the  whole  breadth  of  Crete.  The  road 
descends  to  Lukiand,  whence  a  slight 
ascent  of  ^  hr.  leads  to  ErgcuWri, 
Thence  the  road  passes  by  Epdno- 
hhorionf  50  min.,  and  St.  Irene,  1  m. 
farther,  whence  is  a  long  ascent  of  an 
hour,  from  the  summit  of  which  -is  a 
view  over  the  African  and  Cretan  seas. 
E.  is  the  plain  of  Omahs,  and  de- 
scending the  N.  side  of  the  mountain, 
the  Akrot^,  Cape  Spada,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Khan  la  come  in  view.  In  3^ 
hrs.  from  the  summit  the  road  arrives 
at  OihufUt  and  in  1  hr.  more  at  Ldkit 
a  considerable  village.  S.E.  is  the 
mountain  AlidkeSy  S.W.  Aguzi,  and 
between  the  two,  PapaWeos,  The 
Ldkiots  took  a  conspicuous  and  honour- 
able part  in  the  war  of  independence. 
The  Sphakian  frontier  above  Omalos 
is  only  6  or  7  m.  off;  but  the  descent 
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by  the  XyldskalOf  or  ladder,  is  imprac- 
ticable, excepting  on  mules  habituated 
to  the  road.  It  will,  therefore,  be  safer 
to  make  a  further  circuit,  and  enter 
Sphakia  by  the  ordinary  pass  of  Am- 
hjfo. 

After  a  rugged  descent,  the  traveller 
reaches  MeMd,  and  crosses  the  lar- 
danos,  or  Plataniaj  which  here,  as 
well  as  nearer  the  shore,  is  shaded 
with  planes.  An  ascent  of  an  hour  is 
required  to  reach  Theriio^  a  village 
prettily  situated.  Another  hour  brings 
us  to  Drakdna,  one  of  the  villages 
classed  together  under  the  name  of 
Kerdmia,  It  was  in  a  village  of  this 
district  that  blood  was  first  shed  in 
June,  1821,  when  the  Sphnkians,  and 
as  many  of  the  Bhizites  as  possessed 
arms,  raised  the  standard  of  the  Cross. 
In  Drakona  all  the  inhabitants  are 
Christians ;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
almost  every  other  village  of  the  Bhizct, 
Some  time  after  leaving  Drakona,  tho 
mountain  of  Kendros,  Mount  Ida, 
the  hiUs  beyond  Mylopdtamo,  and  the 
Bay  of  Bhithymnos  are  in  view. 
Mhamne  is  6  hrs.  from  Laki ;  H  hr. 
from  Bhamne  is  Penukiia,  during  the 
descent  to  which  village  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  plain  of  Apokorona, 
bounded  by  the  Sphakian  mountains 
and  the  Gulf  of  Armyro ;  Mount  Ida 
is  still  in  sight.  1  m.  fit>m  Pemonia 
is  Fre,  and  in  1}  hr.  after  passing 
through  the  village  of  DzicUifi  the 
traveUer  arrives  at  Ipot.  This  village 
produces  good  wine. 

{  hr.  carter  leaving  Ipos  the  road 
crosses  the  stream  which  flows  from 
the  Sphakian  mountains  into  the  Gulf 
of  Armyro,  and  in  another  }  hr. 
reaches  the  village  of  Promeroj  the 
last  before  the  Sp^ikian  frontier.  Here 
is  the  ruined  Pyrgosy  or  tower,  of 
Alidhdkes,  a  Mahommedan,  who  de« 
fended  himself  in  his  little  castle 
against  the  Christian  insurgents  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  revolution. 
It  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  tho 
Sphakians,  who  brought  some  old 
cannon  hither  from  .^omyro.  When 
afterwards  deserted,  it  was  dismantled 
by  the  Christians.  A  steep  ascent  of 
an  hour  brings  us  to  the  small  plain 
of  Krdpi,  wnere  the  district  oDdled 
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Rhfza  or  Ehizoma  ends,  and  Sphakia 
begins.  Leaving  the  plain,  the  road 
enters  the  gorge  or  pass  which  leads 
Ui  Askyfo.  The  mountains  on  either 
side  are  lofty  and  generally  barren, 
though  interspersed  with  ilexes.  It 
was  through  this  pass  that  the  Mahom- 
medans  fled  in  August,  1821,  after  a 
disastrous  conflict  with  the  Christians 
in  the  plain  of  Askyfo.  An  ascent 
of  40  min.  from  Krilpi  leads  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge,  whence 
a  descent  of  20  min.  brings  us  to 
Askyfo,  situated  nearly  2000  ft  below 
the  highest  sunmiits  of  the  Sphakian 
mountains,  and  between  4000  and 
5000  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tlie 
hamlets  round  the  plain,  known  under 
the  common  name  of  Askyfo,  are  called 
respectively  GmL  PA-a-Goni,  PArea, 
Muddrif  Edttos,  Stavrordkhi,  and  Ka- 
r^8.  The  number  of  families  at  Askyfo 
is  160,  all  Christians,  as  is  the  case 
throughout  Sphakia.  Askyfo  may  be 
reached  in  8  hrs.  from  Khania,  by  a 
wild  and  romantic  path  over  the  moun- 
tains. The  town  of  Sphakia  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  is  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Askyflots. 

After  crossing  the  plain  of  Askyfo, 
an  ascent  commences,  which  continues 
without  intermission  for  1^  hr.  De- 
scending by  a  very  bad  path,  we  follow 
its  windings  ^ong  the  S.  side  of  this 
great  chain  of  the  White  Mountaintf 
and  not  very  far  from  their  summits  : 

about  1  hr.  the  road  improves,  and 
the  African  sea  and  the  island  of 
Gozo  are  in  sight.   Trees  grow  on  all 
these  mountains,  except  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  ranges.   In  i  hr. 
the  road  passes  a  fountain  of  beautiful 
water,  shaded  by  a  fig-tree.  This 
spot  is  2  m.  N  JJ.W.  of  the  village  of , 
MurL  An  hour  hence  the  road  leaves  | 
the  valley  it  had  followed  for  some : 
time,  when  the  islet  of  Gozo  and  the 
projecting  point  of  Mesard,  are  in  { 
view.   Looking  back,  both  Pselorites  | 
(Ida)  and  Kendros  are  in  sight.  From  | 
this  point  the  road,  which  is  very 
bad,  descends  along  the  sides  of  the ' 
mountains  4  m.  to  the  plain  of  And- 

The  villages  known  by  the  common 
name  of  Anopolis  are  Lmnaa^  Skala, 


Mariand,  Gyros,  Kdmpoa,  8f.  Deme- 
tritUf  Kampid,  and  Rhiza,  at  the  last 
of  which  the  traveller  arrives,  after 
crossing  the  plain.  It  is  on  a  rocky 
elevation  on  the  S.  side  of  the  plain, 
which  is  only  partly  cultivated.  In- 
teresting detuls  of  uie  manners  of  the 
Sphakiots,  and  of  their  local  dialect*^ 
a  relic,  doubtless,  of  the  old  Cretan- 
Doric —  will  be  found  in  Pa8hley*s 
'Crete,'  chaps,  xxxv.,  xxxvi.,  and 
xxxvii. 

An  ascent  of  a  few  minutes  up  the 
rocky  elevation,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  the  village  of  Bhiza,  brings  the 
traveller  to  the  site  of  an  ancient  city, 
whence  there  is  a  view,  along  tho 
southern  coast,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
Me$ard, 

Franko  CatteUo,  the  scene  of  Hadji 
Mikhail's  fatal  contest  and  death,*  is 
12  m.  off.  Just  by  the  castle  is  tho 
whitewashed  church  of  the  Panaghia, 
a  very  distinct  object.  Below  us,  2  m. 
off,  is  the  port  of  LiUrdUj  and  its  little 
village,  the  winter  residence  of  the 
Anopolitans.  It  is  the  port  of  the 
Sphakiots ;  and  is  probably  the  Port 
Phcenim  of  antiquity.  The  ruins  may 
be  those  of  Phoenix.  The  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  rocky  elevation 
occupied  by  the  ancient  city  is  1  m. 
The  chief  remains  are  to  the  W.,  whero 
a  considerable  piece  of  wall  still  exists. 
Its  length  is  about  300  paces,  and  \i» 
width  about  6  ft.  The  height  varies 
from  5  to  11  ft.,  and  the  chisel  has 
nowhere  been  used  on  the  stones. 
Among  the  ruins  are  numy  cisterns. 

The  Turkish  force,  during  the  war, 
captured  at  Mwri  a  mother  and  her 
inmnt,  whom  she  carried  in  her  arms. 
She  was  beautiful  enough  to  be  an 
object  of  contention  among  those  who 
laid  claim  to  the  spoil,  and  while  her 
captors  were  quarrelling  who  should 
possess  her,  she  went  out,  with  her 
child  in  her  arms,  to  one  of  the  largo 
open  wells  near  ^e  village,  and. 
plunging  into  it,  escaped  the  horror? 
of  slavery.  Mr.  Pashley  has  recorde 
this  anecdote  as  one  of  the  many  whicii 
he  heard  related  as  characteristic  of 

•See  below,  p.  397. 
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the  Greek  revolution.  Similar  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Suliot  women,  who 
threw  themaelves  from  their  cliffs 
rather  than  be  seized  by  the  Moslems. 

Irving  Rhiza,  and  crossing  the 
plain  in  a  westerly  direction,  we  reach 
the  hamlet  of  St.  DemetHxis.  Thence 
the  road  crosses  the  low  ridge  which 
bounds  the  plain  of  Andpolis  on  this 
side,  and  reaches,  in  ^  hr.,  the  brink 
of  a  chasm  running  S.  of  the  village  of 
Arddena.  The  path  winds  along  each 
side  of  this  nearly  perpendicular  cleft, 
of  several  hundred  feet  in  depth.  At 
every  10  or  12  paces  the  path  changes 
its  course.  These  turns  are  the  only 
very  dangerous  points.  A  similar  ascent 
leads  to  the  opposite  sunmiit  of  the 
chasm.  The  descent  and  the  subsequent 
ascent  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Ar^ena  occupies  25  min.  A 
few  slight  remains  of  antiquity  indi- 
cate Ar^ena  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cretan  city  of  the  same  name,  f  m. 
W.  of  the  modem  village  there  have 
been  discovered  some  tombs. 

After  leaving  Aradena,  the  village  of 
Livadiand  is  1^  m.  to  the  left,  and 
W.  of  tho  chasm  which  was  crossed 
before  reaching  Aradena  :  soon  after, 
ohangingitscourse,  the  road  approaches 
nearer  the  shore,  and  in  about  1  hr.'s 
time  S^o-Kastelli  is  visible.  The 
path  lies  over  rugged  rocks.  In  these 
parts  of  the  island  the  traveller  should 
perhaps,  substitute  a  mule  for  ahorse. 
A  zigzag  road  now  winds  down  the 
face  of  a  rooky  and  almost  perpendi- 
cular precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
one  is  still  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea ;  the  descent  continues, 
and,  though  less  steep,  still  bv  a  zig- 
zag path,  and  at  length  reaches  the 
sea-shore.  1  m.  due  W.  is  the  church 
of  St.  Paid,  close  to  which  a  stream  of 
water  rushes  out  of  the  beach,  and 
Hows  into  the  sea.  Another  fountain 
in  the  island  is  named  from  St.  Paul, 
who  is  said  to  have  used  the  water  to 
baptize  his  converts.  It  is  near  Hiera- 
petra,  "where  they  say  St.  Paul 
reached:  there  is  a  large  chapel, 
aving  12  pillars  all  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  which  was  done  by  the  Christians 
rjx  tbe  night  time.   Close  by  is  a  foun- 


tain where  they  say  he  used  to  baptize, 
and  it  is  now  ccdled  St.  Paul's  fountain. ; 
the  water  thereof  is  very  good  to  cure 
such  as  have  sore  eyes."*  The  Cretan 
tradition  relates  that  St.  Paul  freed 
the  island  from  wild  beasts  and  noxious 

The  ship  conveying  the  Apostle  to 
Crete  was  forced  by  an  adverse  wind 
to  run  to  the  S.  of  the  island  from 
Cnidus,  a  promontory  at  the  S.W.  of 
Asia  Minor.  "  We  suled  under,"  (t .  s. 
under  the  shelter  or  lee  of)  "Crete, 
over  against  Salmone  '*  (which  is  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island) ;  "  and, 
hardly  passing  it,  came  unto  a  place 
which  is  called  the  Fair  Havens  "  (a 
name  which  it  still  retains).  As  it 
was  already  autumn,  the  season  hod 
arrived  when  it  was  considered  unsafe, 
in  those  days  of  timid  navigation,  to 
attempt  voyages  in  the  open  sea.  It 
become  then  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration whether  they  should  remain 
at  Fair  Havens  for  the  winter,  or  seek 
some  safer  and  more  sheltered  harbour. 
St.  Paul's  advice  was  very  strongly 
given  that  they  should  remain  where 
Qiey  were ;  it  was  founded  on  long  ex- 
perience of  "  perils  in  the  sea  "  (2  Cor. 
xi.  26).  "  Nevertheless,  the  centurion 
believed  the  master  and  the  owner  of 
the  ship,  more  than  those  things  which 
were  spoken  by  Paul.  And  because 
the  haven  was  not  commodious  to 
winter  in,  the  more  part  advised  to 
depart  thence  also,  if  by  any  means 
they  might  attain  to  Phoenice,  and 
there  to  winter :  which  is  an  haven  of 
Crete,  and  lieth  towards  the  south- 
west and  north-west."  Messrs  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson  Life  and  CIpistles 
of  St.  Paul,'  chop,  xxiii.)  consider  that 
"  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  both  from 
the  notices  in  ancient  writers,  and  the 
continuance  of  ancient  names  upon  tho 
spot,  that  Phoonix  (or  Phcenice)  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  modem  Lutrou. 
This  is  a  harbour  which  is  sheltered 
from  the  winds  above  mentioned ;  and, 
without  entering  fully  into  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  arisen  upon  this 
subject,  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that 
the  difficulty  is  to  be  explained  simply 

•  IUDdolph'8  *  State  of  CtodU '  (1687). 
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by  remembering  that  sailors  speak 
of  everything  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  and  that  such  a  harbour  does 
*  look  /rotn  the  water  towards  the 
land  which  endo^  it — in  the  direction 
of  8.W.  and  N.W. 

Sailing,  therefore,  with  a  gentle 
southern  breeze  from  the  Fair  Havens, 
the  sailors  hoped  to  reach  Port  Phoenix, 
or  Lutron ;  but  the  ship  was  suddenly 
caught  by  the  Eurodydon  (probably 
the  Gregale,  or  hurricane  from  the  N.E., 
still  so  dreaded  in  the  Levant),  and 
driven  first  "  under  a  certain  island 
which  is  called  Glauda  **  (the  modem 
Grozo),  and  thence  across  the  open  sea 
towards  Melita  or  Malta."  The  tra- 
veller will  rejoice  in  elucidating  the 
journeys  and  voyages  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Leaving  the  spring  and  chapel  of 
8t.  Paul,  we  follow  the  shore,  and  in 
{  hr.  reach  the  entrance  of  the  vallev 
of  St.  Hum€li  and  Samaria,  On  each 
side  of  the  glen  are  bold  hanging 
mountains  with  a  river  rushing  be- 
tween them  over  its  rocky  bed.  1  m. 
up  the  glen  is  the  village  of  St.  Rum^U. 
The  villagers  say  that  the  mountains 
by  which  they  are  surrouuded  are  the 
best  fortresses  in  Crete,  and  the  only 
place  within  which  the  Turks  never 
penetrated  during  the  war  between 
1821  and  1830.  The  site  of  Tarrha, 
interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest 
localities  of  the  Apollo  worship,  is  on 
the  shore  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen 
of  St.  Rum^i,  but  very  slight  vestiges 
of  antiquity  remain  there. 

At  a  place  called  Trypete,  between 
St.  Rumeli  and  Siiia,  are  some  traces 
of  antiquity,  marking  the  site  of  Poeki- 
lassos. 

Leaving  the  village  of  St.  Bum^, 
to  explore  the  glen  as  far  as  Samaria, 
the  path  is  so  narrow  in  some  parts 
where  it  winds  round  abrupt  pricipices, 
that  no  horse  could  pass  along  it ;  in 
the  first  i  hr.  the  river  is  crossed  five 
or  six  times,  and  then  the  traveller 
arrives  at  a  striking  pass,  commonly 
called  the  Gales  (n6prMs).  The  width 
of  this  chamn  is  about  10  feet  at  the 
ground,  ana  widens  to  about  30  feet, 
or  at  the  most  40,  at  the  top.  The 
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length  of  the  way  through  which  one 
must  pass  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
is  60  paces,  and  for  100  farther  one 
is  more  in  than  out  of  the  water, 
having  to  cross  the  torrent  several 
times.  20  minutes  farther  the  rocks 
again  contract,  so  as  to  become  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  in  a  few  minuteii 
we  reach  a  spot  called  ihe  Turh^s  Pass, 
from  a  Mahommedan  having  been 
killed  there  during  the  attempted  in- 
vasion of  Sphakia  in  1770.  In  20 
minutes  more  we  reach  a  cluster  of 
plane-trees,  and  a  source  called  Kepha- 
lovrysis,  which  supplies  the  river  with 
great  part  of  its  water.  The  contor- 
tions of  the  rocks  near  this  spot  show 
how  violent  must  have  been  the  opera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  threw  them 
into  their  present  shapes.  On  approach- 
ing Samaria,  cypresses  are  seen  in 
great  numbers  on  the  mountain  sides. 

1  hour  above  Samaria  are  some 
ruins,  called  by  the  natives  "  the  last 
refuge  of  the  ancient  Hellenes,"  but 
discovered  by  Mr.  Pashley  to  have  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  Hellenic  remains, 
being  the  vestiges  of  a  medisBval  fort. 
The  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  how- 
ever, amply  repays  one  for  the  labour 
of  the  ascent.  3  miles  from  Samaria, 
at  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains, 
is  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas,  sur- 
rounded by  the  largest  cypresses  in 
Crete.  It  lies  N.W.,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Xyloskalo.  These  cypresses  are 
still  regarded  with  a  sort  of  supersti- 
tious veneration  by  the  mountuneere 
of  Sphakia. 

The  voUd  goat  is  frequently  found  in 
this  part  of  the  island.  It  is  neither  ' 
the  thex  nor  the  chamois  of  the  Alps, 
but  the  real  wild  goat  (iiyplfuoy,  Capra 
xgagrtui),  the  supposed  origin  of  all 
our  domestic  varieties. 

From  Samaria  the  traveller  ha4 
better  retrace  his  steps  to  St.  Rum^i, 
and  thence  along  the  shore  to  Lutr&a. 
Here  he  may  hire  a  boat,  and  proceed 
along  the  southern  coast  to  tne  fort 
and  village  of  Sphakia,  or  to  Franko 
KasteUo.  This  latter  dilapidated  Vene- 
tian fortress  was  held  for  some  time 
in  1 828  by  the  Greek  insurgents  under 
Hadji  Mikhail,  a  native  of  Epirus, 
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who,  after  carrying  on  a  Gnerilla  war- 
fare from  it  with  great  valour  and 
Buocess,  at  length  perished  in  its  final 
assault  and  capture  by  the  Turks. 

From  Franko-Kastello  the  traveller 
may  cross  the  island  in  a  northerly 
direction,  at  one  of  its  narrowest  parts, 
and  reach  in  the  plain  of  Apokdrona 
the  road  from  Rhithymnos  to  Khania, 
(see  Excwrnon  1),  and  so  regain  the 
latter  city,  after  having  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  western  districts  of  Crete. 


The  six  excursions,  of  which  an  out- 
line has  been  traced  in  the  preceding 
pages,  will  carry  the  traveller  through 
the  most  interesting  and  beautifiil 
portions  of  the  island.  Few  men  will 
leave  Crete  without  sharing  in  the  re- 
gret so  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Pashley, 
the  most  able  and  acomplished  of  its 
illustrators,  and  without  feeling  that 
they  are  indeed  leaving 

"  A  land  whose  azure  monstain-tops  are  seats 
For  gods  in  council;  whose  green  vales,  retreats 
Fit  for  the  shades  of  heroes,  mingling  there 
To  breathe  Elyslan  peace  in  upper  air." 
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1.  Historical  Sketch  and  actual  Coin)rnoN. 

For  an  account  of  the  history,  institutions,  and  statistics  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  of  the  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Ottomans,  see 
Haitobooks  for  Conwantinople,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Stria,  Egypt,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey.  There  are  but  few  Ottomans,  i,  e.  Turks  by  race,  in  Albania, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  For  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  pro« 
vinoes,  see  General  Introduotion,  o. 

2.  CuMATB,  Soil,  &c.  (See  General  iNTRODUcnoN,  d,  e). 

Our  remarks  on  these  subjects  in  treating  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 
Section  II.,  2)  are,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  also  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Albania,  excepting  in  so  far  that  portions  of  these  latter  provinces  are 
fltiU  more  wild  and  mountainous  than  the  more  southern  districts  of  Greece. 


400  3-5.  PasspwU,  Boats,  Money.  Secst.  IV. 

The  PoptUcUion  of  Oriental  countries  is  more  or  less  a  matter  for  gaess- 
work.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  set  down  that  of  European 
Turkey  at  about  8  millions,  of  which  number  not  more  than  one  million  are 
Ottomans,  and  not  quite  3  millions  Mdhommedans.  The  remainder  are  Greek, 
WaUachian,  Hlavonian,  and  Albanian  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  acknowledging  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  their  ecclesiastical 
head.  The  population  of  Albania  may  be  calculated  at  about  900,000,  of 
which  number  above  half  are  Mahommedan  Albanians,  while  60,000  are 
Latin,  and  the  remainder  Oreek,  Christians.  On  a  rough  estimate,  Thes$aly 
would  contain  about  800,000,  all  of  them  Greeks,  except  50,000  Mahommedans 
and  some  10,000  Jevfs.  In  Macedonia,  with  a  total  of  800,000,  there  are,  in 
round  numbers,  200,000  Mahommedans,  120,000  Jeiws  and  Armenians^  the 
remainder  being  Slavonians  and  Greeks  of  the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  by  other  authorities  the  entire  population  of  European 
Turkey  has  been  calculated  to  amount  to  from  12  to  14  millions ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  latter  is  an  exaggerated  estimate. 

8.  Passfobts  (see  p.  8.) 

Before  commencing  a  tour  in  Albania  from  Corfu  the  traveller  should 
endeavour  to  procure  a  letter  from  the  English  Consul  for  the  Ionian  Islands, 
or  from  the  Ottoman  Consul,  to  the  Pasha  of  Joannina,  who  will  provide  him 
with  passports,  with  an  escort,  if  necessary,  and  with  every  information 
respecting  the  state  of  the  country.  If  he  start  from  Constantinople,  he 
should  procure  a  Finnan  through  the  Embassy. 

4.  Boats  AND  Paokbtb. 

From  the  number  of  boats  generally  passing  at  all  hours  of  the  day  between 
Corfu  and  Albania,  a  stranger  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  con- 
veyance ;  while  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  country,  and  how 
far  it  is  practicable  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  Whatever  may  be  the 
political  aspect  of  the  moment,  the  stranger  who  Conforms  to  the  customs, 
and  respects  the  institutions  and  character  of  the  people,  may  generally  pass 
with'  security  amidst  the  shock  of  conflicting  parties,  under  the  protection  of 
the  local  authorities. 

From  Corfu  he  may  either  embark  for  Bayddes  (Saydda),  a  village  im- 
mediately opposite  the  citadel,  or  for  Butrinto,  Parga,  or  Santi  Quaranta, 
remembering  that  in  winter  he  may  enjo^  excellent  shooting,  the  Albanian 
shore  abounding  in  game.  Another  route  is  by  the  steam-packet  to  Preveaa. 
Boat-hire  is  moderate. 

Steamers  now  run  reg^ularly  between  Constantinople  and  Salonica,  so  that 
the  traveller  can  easily  enter  these  provinces  from  the  capital.  There  are 
also  weekly  steamers  from  Trieste  to  Corfu,  and  vice  versa,  touching  at 
Durazzo,  Avlona,  &c.,  which  render  Albania  accessible. 

5.  Monet. 

The  old  Turkish  coinage,  of  which  a  quantity  is  still  in  circulation,  is 
much  adulterated.  A  new  coinage,  executed  by  English  workmen  and 
English  instruments,  has  been  issued  of  late  years.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
piastres  and  paras,  the  piastre  taking  its  name  from  the  Spanish  coin  of 
which  it  was  the  representative,  and  to  which,  when  first  issued  in  Turkey, 
it  was  equal  in  value.  Since  that  period  it  has  undergone  such  changes,  and 
the  metal  has  become  so  debased,  that  it  now  rarely  attains  the  value  of  Sd. 
English  money.  The  rate  of  exchange  varies ;  it  is  usually  from  108  to  112 
piastres  for  II,  The  Spanish  dollar  is  an  excellent  coin  for  travellers  in 
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Turkey,  and  varies  in  value  from  18  to  22  piastres.  Seraffsy  or  money- 
changers, are  found  in  all  the  towns.  Bills  and  letters  of  credit  should  be 
obtained  on  merchants  and  vice-consuls  in  places  where  there  are  no  bankers, 
so  as  to  avoid  having  to  carry  much  cash.  Such  letters  can  be  procured  at 
Corfu,  Constantinople,  Balonica,  Syra,  &o.   The  chief  Turkish  coins  are : — 

Paras,  which  resembles  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and  of  which  40  =  1  piastre. 
Piastre    .   .   .  =  about  2^(2.  \ 
Half-piastre    .  =    „  l|d. 
20  Piastre-piece  =    „    is.  to  is.  id.    Silver  CoinB. 
10  Piastre-piece  =    „    2«.  to  2s.  2d. 
5  Piastre-piece  =    „    Is.  to  1<.  Id. . 

'  There  are  also  in  base  metal  2^  and  3  piastre  pieces,  and  5  and  6  piastre 
pieces ;  also  gold  coins  of  small  value,  but  they  are  rarely  seen  in  circidation. 

6.  Chabaoteb  of  tbe  Albanians. 

For  an  account  of  the  character  and  customs  of  Albanians  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  see  General  Intboduo- 

TION,  0. 

The  difference  in  their  respective  governments  and  circumstances  has  of 
course  produced  some  distinction  between  the  Greeks  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte.  The  Greek  character,  however,  hiu  evervwhere 
the  same  general  traits  (see  General  Introduction,  pp.  41-50,  and  Section 
II.,  pp.  104-106.). 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  education  has  been  vastly  extended 
among  the  Greek  race  generally ;  the  language  has  been  refined,  imtil,  from  a 
mere  patoisj  it  has  become  once  more  iJmost  identical  with  the  dialect  of 
Xenophon;  the  corruptions  in  the  noble  tongue  of  their  ancestors,  which 
centuries  of  oppression  and  fioods  of  Slavonic  immigration  had  introduced, 
have  been  thrown  off  by  the  modem  people,  until  the  language  of  an  Athenian 
newspaper  has  become  as  the  language  of  the  Gospels.  '*The  feasts,  the 
fasts,  and  the  fears  of  Greeks,  are,"  says  Colonel  Leake,  a  great  impediment 
to  the  traveller.  During  their  feasts  they  will  not  work;  the  fasts,  when 
prolonged  and  rigidly  observed,  render  them  unequal  to  any  great  exertion, 
while  timidity  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Turkish  yoke  following 
long  ages  of  the  debasing  tyranny  and  superstition  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
But  through  this  unamiable  covering  the  ancient  national  character  con- 
tinually breaks  forth ;  to  which,  in  this  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  is 
added  a  considerable  portion  of  the  industry  and  activity  of  a  northern  race. 
Every  traveller  will  occasionally  be  disgusted  with  the  meanness,  lying,  and 
cowardice  of  the  people,  in  the  towns  and  in  the  parts  of  the  country  most 
frequented  by  travellers ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  vices  arise 
from  their  condition,  that  deceit  is  the  only  defence  which  their  tyrants  have 
left  them,  and  that  such  defects  are  greater  in  proportion  to  that  natural 
genius  which  is  indisputablv  inherent  in  the  race.  They  have  a  proverb,  that 
the  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sourest  vinegar,  which  is  well  exemplified  in 
their  own  character  by  means  of  a  most  corrupt  despotic  government  acting 
upon  a  fine  natural  genius." 

7.  Peculiarities  of  Manners  and  Dress. 

The  Albanians  are  decent  in  their  manners  and  behaviour,  rarely  admitting 
an  immodest  word  into  their  conversation,  or  indulging  in  frivolous  discourse. 
The  Mahommedans  among  them  veil  their  women,  and  conceal^  them  in 
harems.  They  seldom  have  more  than  one  wife.  Their  habit  of  life,  which 
fonng  tliem  into  bf^d^  of  soldiers,  renders  them  independent  of  the  other  sex. 
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whom  they  never  mention  nor  seem  to  miss  in  their  nsoal  ooneems  and 
amusements.  They  have,  in  truth,  rather  a  contempt  and  ayenrion  for  them ; 
obliging  them,  excepting  those  of  the  highest  rank,  to  labour,  and  fre- 
quently punishing  them  with  blows.  Yet  the  men  aU  marry  as  soon  as  they 
can,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  wealth.  The  bride  often  brings  no  dowry  to  her  hns« 
band,  and  he  is  obliged  to  get  together  about  300  or  400  piastres  before  he  can 
be  accepted  by  her  family.  The  women  are  imeducated,  speaking  only  their 
native  tongue.  The  Turkish  language  is  known  but  to  few  in  European 
Turkey,  except  to  the  Ottomans  and  the  officials.  Greek  is  generally  spoken 
throughout  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  both  by  Mahommedans  and 
Christians.  The  Albanian  is  a  distinct  language,  though  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  terms.  In  common  with  all  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Ijevant,  the  Albanians  love  money,  of  which  they  make  little  hoards,  and 
then  spend  the  whole  sum  at  once  on  pipe-heads,  sUver-mounted  pistols, 
shawls,  &c.  Their  love  of  preserving  wealtn  is  far  less  than  their  desire  of 
acquiring  it.  They  have  a  great  distaste  for  the  labours  of  agriculture,  in 
which  they  are  very  inexpert.  The  Albanian  at  his  plough  is  a  picture  of 
reluctant  labour.  In  Albania,  as  throughout  the  Turkish  empire  and  the 
east  of  Europe  generally,  the  land,  when  not  the  property  of  the  cultivator,  is 
farmed  on  the  m^yer  system.  The  productions  of  these  southern  provinces 
resemble  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  Albanians  are  generally  of  the  middle  stature,  muscular  and  straight, 
but  slight  round  the  waist.  Their  faces  are  oval,  with  prominent  cheek- 
bones, the  eyes,  blue  and  hazel,  are  lively ;  the  eye-brows,  arched ;  the  nose, 
high  and  straight.  They  wear  no  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  but  suffer 
it  to  flow  from  the  crown.  Their  complexions  are  clear,  but  they  have  the 
habit,  which  Btrabo  remarks  as  the  custom  of  the  niyrians,  of  tatooing  their 
arms  and  legs.  The  women  are  tall  and  strong,  but  bear  in  their  counten- 
ances the  stamp  of  wretchedness  and  hard  labour. 

The  Albanian  costume  is  extremely  elegant,  and  may  be  made  very  costly. 
Those  who  can  afford  it  wear  two  or  three  jackets  of  velvet  or  cloth,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  white  fustanelles  or  kilts,  bound  roimd  the 
waist  by  a  shawl  and  belt,  which  contains  their  pistols,  embroidered  garters 
and  sandals,  the  bottom  of  which  is  of  goat-skin,  and  tiie  upper  part  of  cat- 
gut. To  this  are  added  the  small  red  cap,  and  the  shaggy  capote  or  clo^, 
which  is  worn  by  all  classes,  and  forms  their  chief  defence  against  the 
weather.  The  dress  of  the  common  people  is,  when  clean,  entirely  white, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  shirt  and  drawers,  which  are  cotton,  is  all 
woollen.  Almost  every  Albanian  makes  his  own  clothes,  and  carries  in  the 
pouch  which  holds  his  cartridges  a  quantity  of  leather,  catgut,  &c.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  his  sandals.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  fanciful,  and  varies 
in  different  districts.  In  some  they  wear  a  kind  of  white  woollen  helmet, 
and  the  yoimger  women  a  skull-cap,  composed  of  pieces  of  silver  coin,  with 
their  hair  falling  in  long  braids,  also  strung  with  money.  This  is  a  prevail- 
ing fashion,  and  a  girl  before  she  is  married  wears  her  portion  on  her  head  as 
she  collects  it  (see  Geneoal  Imtkoduction,  o). 

8.  Dances. 

Although  lazy  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  there  is  one  amusement  in  which 
the  Albanians  partake  with  delight,  viz.,  their  dances,  in  which  there  is  only 
one  variation.  Either  the  hands  of  the  party  (a  dozen  or  more)  are  locked  in 
each  other  behind  their  backs,  or  every  man  has  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand, 
which  is  held  by  his  neighbour.  The  first  is  a  slow  dance.  The  party  stand 
in  a  semicircle,  with  the  musicians  in  the  centre ;  a  fiddler,  and  a  man  with  a 
lute,  who  walk  from  side  to  side,  accompany  their  movements  with  the  music, 
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These  are  nothing  but  the  bending  and  unbending  of  the  two  ends  of  tho 
semicircle,  with  some  very  slow  steps,  and  an  occasional  hop. 

The  handkerchief-dance,  which  they  accompany  with  a  song,  is  very 
violent.  The  leader  opens  the  song,  footing  it  quietly  from  side  to  side ;  then 
hops  forward,  (quickly  dragging  the  whole  circle  after  him ;  then  twirls  round, 
frequently  falling  on  his  knees,  and  rebounding  from  the  ground  with  a 
shout ;  every  one  repeats  the  song,  and  follows  the  example  of  the  leader, 
who,  after  repeating  these  movements  several  times,  resigns  his  place  to  the 
man  next  to  him.  Thus  the  sport  continues  for  hours,  with  very  short  inter- 
vals. In  the  account  given  of  the  armed  dances  of  the  Laconians  may  be 
recognized  the  contortions  and  whirling  of  the  Albanians,  whose  sudden  in- 
flexions of  the  body  into  every  posture  seem  as  if  they  were  made  to  ward  and 
give  blows.  For  a  graphic  description  of  Albanian  dmioes  see  *  Ghilde  Harold,' 
Canto  II.,  71,  72. 

9.  DiBBcmoKS  FOB  TBAvsLLiNa;  Accommodation,  etc. 

There  are  no  inns  in  the  interior  of  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia. 
Foreigners  provided  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  authorities,  or 
private  friends,  are  hospitably  entertained  in  the  houses  of  the  Mahommedan 
^ys,  or  principal  Christian  inhabitants.  In  such  cases,  no  money  remunera- 
tion is  of  course  given,  except  a  present  to  the  servants ;  but  one  may  leave  a 
token  of  remembrance  with  his  host,  such  as  an  English  knife,  a  pencil-case, 
a  pair  of  pistols,  or  the  like.  The  only  places  of  public  accommodation  are 
khans,  erected  by  the  Government  for  the  use  of  travellers,  and  which  are 
frequent  on  the  main  roads.  They  are  entirely  unfurnished ;  in  some  there 
are  many  rooms,  and  the  building  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  enclosing  a  court- 
yard, into  which  horses  are  turned  for  the  night.  The  kJianji,  as  the  keeper 
of  the  Ichan  is  called,  generally  sells  wine,  and  Indian  com  cake  or  bread. 
The  khans  in  the  towns  are  frequently  tenanted  by  the  rabble,  and  are  very 
dirty.   Those  in  the  country  are  cleaner. 

A  traveller  should  bring  with  him  an  English  saddle ;  also  a  thick  quilt 
to  sleep  on,  as  he  will  seldom  be  able  to  obtain  more  than  bare  boards  or  a 
mat  on  his  journey.  An  unfurnished  room  can  be  hired  for  a  few  days  in 
any  of  the  large  towns.  Travellers  should  always  arrive  at  the  end  of  their 
day's  journey  by  sunset,  or  a  little  after,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  getting  a 
room  in  the  khan.  A  servant  who  can  speak  Albanian  and  Greek  is  indis- 
pensable. Albanians  are  faithful,  hardy,  and  resolute.  Travellers  should 
avoid  sleeping  out  of  doors,  as  malaria  fevers  are  very  common.  It  is  best, 
also,  not  to  rest  near  marshy  ground.  The  months  for  travelling  in  Albania, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  are  April,  May,  and  June. 

Horses  are  to  be  procured  in  abundance  in  the  large  towns  and  villapres 
from  the  carriers,  called  in  Turkish  Katetjis,  and  in  Greek  tyuytdrat.  The 
government  or  menzU  horses  are  stationed  only  along  the  principal  lines  of 
road.  Thev  should  be  used  when  possible,  as  they  are  better  than  those  of 
the  Katerjts  in  general.  Travellers  provided  with  the  proper  Turkish  pass- 
ports have  a  right  to  be  supplied  with  the  menzU  horses,  and  to  pay  for  them 
the  same  price  as  a  Turkish  government  oflBcer,  t*.  e.,  so  many  piastres  an  hour 
for  the  horses,  with  a  gratuity  to  the  surudji,  or  postilion,  who  takes  the 
horses  back.  Should  the  traveller,  on  arriving  at  a  town  or  khan,  And  the 
gates  dosed,  the  word  haJahish  will  make  them  open ;  while  the  same  term 
will  smooth  all  difficulties  about  oustomrhouses,  passports,  horses,  &c.  In 
making  a  bargain  in  these  countries,  it  is  expedient  to  leave  a  part  of  the  sum 
covenanted  as  bakshish  to  be  paid  or  not,  according  to  punctuality  and  civility. 
The  general  rules  for  Greek  travelling  apply  to  journeys  in  the  Greek  pro- 
jmcefi  of  Turkey.  (See  GenssaIi  iNTBODUcrnoN^  a,  e,    e,  i.) 
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The  process  gone  throngh  on  arriving  at  the  village  which  is  to  be  the 
resting-plaoe  for  the  night  is  in  all  cases  similar.  The  servant,  or  dragoTnan^ 
finds  the  Khodjabcuihij  ourmd  (in  Greek,  npoccrr^s,  primate),  who,  on  being 
shown  the  stranger's  ^man  or  haydi  (Turkish  passport),  assigns  him  a  lodging 
in  a  Christian  house.  The  peasant  is  obliged  by  law  to  receive  the  guest  thus 
quartered  upon  him ;  but  he  performs  his  dutv  in  a  hospitable  and  agreeable 
way.  Of  course  he  should  be  remunerated  for  his  trouble,  and  for  any  articles 
of  food  which  the  traveller  and  his  attendants  may  consume.  A  trifling 
present  is  usually  sufficient.  The  better  village  houses  in  the  Greek  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey  are  nearly  all  of  a  like  description.  The  ground-floor  is  a 
stable,  appropriated  to  the  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  and  fowls  of  the  owner.  You 
enter  into  this  menagerie  by  the  same  door  which  admits  all  the  other  animals, 
and  ascend  to  the  upper  floor  by  ladder,  giving  access  to  a  trap-door  closed 
at  night.  Here  you  find  yourself  vjadet  an  open  d^ed,  where  the  inmates  sleep 
in  summer  for  the  sake  of  the  coolness.  Off  this  verandah  open  two,  or  at  the 
most  three,  rooms,  the  walls  and  floors  of  which  are  made  of  rough  planks  or 
bckked  mud.  They  possess  no  other  furniture  except  (and  that  only  in  the 
richer  cottages)  a  mat  or  two,  and  a  few  rude  cooking  utensils.  Half  the 
space  is  generally  occupied  by  heaps  of  Indian  com,  the  winter  provision  of 
the  family,  or  by  implements  of  husbandry."  On  a  stranger's  arrival,  the 
woman  of  the  house  hastens  to  prepare  one  of  these  rooms  for  his  reception, 
turning  out  her  children,  removing  as  much  of  the  lumber  as  she  can  lift, 
spread^g  her  best  mat  for  him,  and  lighting  a  fire  to  cook  his  supper  on  the 
hearth.  Then  there  is  a  chasse  after  a  couple  of  the  fattest  fowls,  which 
€tre  soon  caught,  killed,  plucked,  boiled,  and  served  up  to  the  traveller ;  who, 
if  he  has  had  the  precaution  to  bring  coffee,  bread,  salt,  a  knife  and  fork,  a 
drinking  cup,  one  or  two  tin  plates,  and  a  few  other  neoessaries,~and  if  he 
does  not  object  to  this  fare, — gets  on  wonderfully  well.  Of  course,  he  must 
have  brought  his  bed,  or  else  he  must  lie  on  the  floor,  wrapped  up  in  his 
cloak.  His  ride  during  the  day  will  generally  procure  him  some  sleep,  but 
between  noise  and  vermin  he  will  pretty  surely  suffer,  and  will  hail  with  joy 
the  light  of  morning.  The  mid-day  halt  in  the  open  air,  ^  beneath  the  plane- 
tree  fair,  whence  flows  the  gUttering  stream,"  wiU  be  found  more  refreshing. 

10.  Skeletoi^  Toubs. 

1.  Corfu  to  Constantinople,  by  Sayddes,  Joannina^  Metxoco^  Meteora,  Larissa, 
Tmpe,  Salonica,  Mount  AthoSj  and  hack  to  Salonica,  and  thence  by  steamer  to 
Constantinople.   This  tour  will  occupy  from  a  month  to  six  weeks. 

2.  Balonica  to  Scutari,  by  Vodena,  MoncuHr,  Akkrida,  and  ElboMan^^ 
fortnight's  tour,  or  rather  less. 

8.  From  Scutari  to  Prevesa,  by  AlewiOj  DurazzOt  BercU,  Atildna,  Tepel^nf, 
Zitta,  Jodnnina,  and  Aria — from  a  fortnight  to  3  weeks.  From  AvhSna  a 
week's  excursion  should  be  made  into  Khimdra,  or  the  Acrocerawnian  Moun- 
tains (Route  52).  Sidi  and  Parga  should  be  visited  from  Joannina  (Route 
45);  and  Nicopolis  from  Prevesa  (Route  43).  The  above  three  tours  will 
enable  the  traveller  to  see  what  is  most  interesting  in  Albania,  Thessaly,  and 
Macedonia. 

4.  A  large  portion  of  Epirus  may  bo  visited  in  a  ten  days'  trip  from  Corfu, 

Sroceeding  to  Joannina  by  Del  vino  and  Zitza  (Route  41) ;  and  returning  from 
oannina  by  Sayida  (Route  40),  by  Paramythia  (Route  42),  by  Suli  and 
Parga  (Route  45),  or  by  Arta  and  Prevesa  (Route  44). 
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ROUTE  40. 

OOBTD  TO  JOANNINA  BT  8ATADA  AND 
PHILATES. 


Corfu  to —  Hrs. 

Farada  (13  m.)   2  or  3 

Philates   3 

Praveni   7 

Joannina    10 


The  most  fre<|uented  route  from  Cor- 
fu to  Jodnnina  is  to  cross  to  Saydda,  a 
little  port  on  the  shore  of  ^bania, 
nearly  opposite  the  citadel.  Here 
there  is  an  English  Vice-C<m$ul,  who 
will  assist  with  advice,  &o.  With  a 
fair  wind  the  passage  to  Say&da  (about 
13  m.)  occupies  only  2  or  3  hrs.  From 
Bayada  to 

Joannina  it  is  about  20  hrs.  The 
journey  had  better  be  divided  between 
sleeping  at  Bavenij  a  village  about 
half-way  between  the  coast  and  the 
capital. 

On  leaving  the  ictUa,  the  road 
passes  under  the  Greek  villa^  of 
Sayddaj  and  the  Mahonunedan  village 
of  Lidpesij  on  the  slope  of  the  bf^e 
hills  to  the  1.   Thence  it  ascends  to 

Philates,  3  hrs.,  a  scattered  Mahom- 
medan  town  of  2000  inhabitants. 
Englishmen,  with  recommendations 
from  Corfu,  are  hospitably  entertained 
by  an  Albanian  chieftain,  whose  house 
affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  man- 
ners and  style  of  living  of  modem 
Epirus.  Placed  near  that  remarkably- 
formed  cliff,  which  from  Corfu  is  so 
effective  a  feature  in  the  view  of 
Albania,  Philates  abounds  in  rich  and 
beautiful  landscapes.  The  next  con- 
siderable village  on  the  road  is 
Baveni,  Hence  it  is  10  hrs.  to  Joan- 
nina. The  road  is  very  prettv  in 
parts,  but  there  is  no  place  or  object 
of  particular  interest.  Trout  fishing 
is  to  be  had  on  the  way  in  the  river 
Kalamas,  the  ancient  Thyamis, 

Jodnnina  (see  next  Bte.) 


ROUTE  41. 

OOBFU  TO  JOANNINA  BT  DELVING  AN1> 
ZITZA. 

Hn. 

Corfu  to  the  Castle  of  Butrinto 


(10  m.)  2  or  3 

Butrinto  to  Delvino    8 

Delvino  to  DelviniUd  12 

Delvinaki  to  Zitza   8 

Zltza  to  Joannina  4 


Those  who  wish  to  shorten  their 
journey  by  land  to  Delvino,  should 
disembark  not  at  Butrinto,  but  at  the 
Forbf  Saints,  or  Santi  Quaranta,  a 
small  port  17  m.  from  the  harbour  of 
Corfu,  and  whence  it  is  a  ride  or  walk 
of  only  3  hrs.  to  Delvino. 

The  Bay  of  Butrinto  is  the  Tortus 
Pdodes  of  antiquity,  and  its  muddy 
waters  still  justify  the  name,  which 
seems  to  have  been  applied  also  to 
the  larger  of  the  two  liuces.  A  bar  of 
sand  at  its  mouth  prevents  the  en- 
trance of  vessels  other  than  boats  of 
light  draft,  into  the  river  that  unites 
the  sea  and  the  lake,  and  which  runs 
for  nearly  3  m.  through  a  mar^y 
plain,  once,  perhaps,  the  property  of 
Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero  {Cicero 
ad  Att.  iv.  1).  The  fisheries  here  are 
valuable,  and  supply  the  market  of 
Corfu.  The  fish  are  caught  by  means 
of  a  strong  dam  across  the  river,  near 
where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  made 
of  large  beams,  crowned  with  a  palisad- 
ing of  reeds.  The  fish  are  taken  in 
chambers  in  the  dam  during  the  sea- 
son, which  usually  lasts  from  Septem- 
ber to  March. 

The  Castle  of  Butrinto  is  situated  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  fishery. 
There  is  a  sort  of  khan,  or  wine-shop, 
adjacent,  and  a  few  huts  inhabited  by 
the  fishermen.  Here  horses  should 
have  been  ordered  previously  for  the 
journey  to  Delvino.  The  old  Venetian 
fort  is  little  more  than  a  ruinous  en- 
closure, inhabited,  rather  than  gar- 
risoned, by  a  dozen  ragged  Albanians, 
under  a  petty  officer.  It  is  the  only 
relic — ^with  another  ruined  fort  near 
the  mouth  of  the  riyer^— of  the  station 
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wliich  the  Venetians  maintained  hero 
for  80  many  centuries.  This  now  last 
outpost  of  Islam  is  barely  10  m.  from 
the  civilized  town  of  Corfu ;  yet  the 
contrast  is  greater  than  between 
Europe  and  America.  The  ruins  of 
ButhnUum  occupy  a  rocky  hill  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  from  the 
modem  Castle ;  "  ceUam  Buthnoti  ac* 
cedimus  urbem"  in  Virgil's  phrase. 
The  ancient  Greek  city  was  succeeded 
by  a  Boman  colony,  and  that  by  a 
mediaeval  fortress ;  and  its  history  may 
be  traced  in  its  masonry.  In  some 
parts,  especially  at  the  N.E.  comer, 
near  the  lake,  there  are  some  fine 
Hellenic  fragments  and  foundations, 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone 
without  cement,  and  in  regular  layers, 
but  surmounted  by  Roman,  Byzantine, 
or  Venetian  stonework, — ^the  whole 
crowned  Vith  luxuriant  ivy  and 
creepers. 

The  plain  or  valley  of  Butrinto  is 
marshy,  but  in  parts  well  wooded. 
It  contains  the  small  villages  of 
Muraia  and  Zara,  It  abounds  in 
woodcocks,  snipes,  and  wild-fowl,  and 
is  the  paradise  and  great  resort  of 
English  shooting-p{urties  from  Corfu. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
two  lakes.  The  smaller  (that  of  Biza) 
communicating  with  the  larger  by  a 
narrow  winding  stream,  is  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  about  4  m,  in  circumference, 
and  embosomed  in  wood.  Nearer  the 
mill,  on  its  W.  bank,  is  a  salt  spring, 
which  issues  in  copious  volumes  from 
the  rocks,  and  tums  the  wheels.  The 
larger  lake,  or  Lioari  (a  comiption  of 
the  Latin  "  vivarium,"  or  fish-pond)^ 
is  6  m.  long,  and  2  across.  It  is 
separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a 
rocky  isthmus.  Its  scenery  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  mountain  range 
above  Devino  towers  grandly  beyond 
its  N.  extremity. 

Butrinto  to  DeHvino  is  8  hours.  The 
road  passes  through  the  woods  so  well 
known  to  English  sportsmen  from 
Corfu,  and  then  sweeping  round  the 
S.  and  E.  sides  of  Lake  BiMa,  threads 
a  leafy  glen,  and  then  emerges  on  the 
plain  of  Etelvino,  which  is  well  wooded, 
and  watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Pavla 
and  Vistrioza,  both  of  which  fall  into 


the  upper  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Butrinto.  At  about  2  hrs.  from 
Delvino,  we  pass  on  the  left  an 
insulated  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is 
surrounded  by  Hellenic  foundations, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Bhaenxkey 
which  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the 
small  village  of  Phintki,  lying  directly 
under  the  former  citadel  to  the  S.W. 
Pho^nike  is  described  by  Polybius,  in 
B.C.  230,  as  being  the  strongest,  most 
powerful,  and  richest  of  the  cities  of 
Epirus and  it  maintained  its  impor- 
tance to  the  times  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire. 

Delvino  is  a  decayed  town  of  about 
400  houses,  or  2000  inhabitants,  half 
Christian  and  half  Mahommcdan. 
The  houses  are  scattered  over  a  space 
of  nearly  2  m.,  being  situated,  as 
usual  in  Albanian  towns,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  in  consequence 
of  the  frequent  feuds  between  the 
clans  and  family  allies,  into  which  all 
Albanian  communities  were  formerly 
divided.  Delvino  is  beautifully 
situated  on  sloping  hills,  and  chiefly 
in  an  opening  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  hign  ridge  of  Eryenik,  which 
rises  immediately  above  the  town. 
Ravines,  spanned  by  old  picturesque 
bridges  of  a  single  arch,  groves  of 
olives  and  oranges,  vineyards,  and 
scattered  planes  and  poplars,  are  in- 
terspersed among  the  nouses.  There 
are  several  hospitable  Beys,  or  Mahom- 
medan  landed  gentlemen,  who  will- 
ingly entertain  English  travellers 
recommended  to  them  from  Corfu.  A 
conical  rock,  above  the  principal 
ravine,  is  crowned  by  a  small  ruined 
castle,  beneath  which  is  a  bazaar. 
There  are  several  small  mosques  and 
one  Christian  church.  Delvino  is  the 
residence  of  a  Mudir,  or  petty  local 
govemor  of  a  district,  who  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  Kaimakan  of  Ar- 
gyrokastro.  It  is  3  hrs.  distant  from 
its  port  at  Santi  Quaranta  (Rte.  52). 
It  is  6  hrs.  from  Oardiki  (Rte. 
46);  8  from  Port  Palermo  (Rte.  52); 
6  from  ArgyrdkastrOj  by  the  direct  route 
over  the  ridge  of  Eryemk,  which  is 
not,  however,  passable  when  the  snow 
lies  deep ;  and  in  the  winter  months 
the  traveller  must  go  round  either  by 
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Murgina  to  the  E.,  or  by  Gardiki,  to 
the  W.  of  that  ridge.  Either  of  these 
ioameys  occupies  about  10  hrs.  That 
by  Gardiki  presents  far  the  finest 
soenery. 

From  Deivino  to  Ddvinaki  is  usually 
a  ride  of  nearly  12  hrs.,  though  with 
good  horses  much  less  time  is  re- 
quired. The  road  first  ascends  the 
mountain  at  the  back  of  Delvino, 
among  vineyards  producing  a  plea- 
sant red  wine,  ana  then  passes  over 
rugged  and  barren  hills  for  2  hrs..  as 
far  as  to  the  village  of  KendiJtaki, 
Further  on,  a  hollow  country  is  on 
our  right,  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  and  broken  by 
ravines.  At  Martina^  4  hrs.  from 
Delvino,  the  road  to  Argyr(>ka8tro, 
Tepeleni,  &o.,  turns  oif  to  the  left; 
our  route  lies  over  an  alternation  of 
hills  and  valleys  to 

Ddvinaki,  a  village  of  about  300 
houses,  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a 
hill,  in  a  high  and  healthy  position. 
Thence  it  is  not  more  than  8  or  9  hrs. 
to  Jo6nnina  by  the  most  direct  route ; 
but  every  traveller  should  diverge  to 
see  Zitza. 

Delvinaki  to  Zitxa  is  8  hrs. — 2  m.  be- 
yond Delvinaki  a  steep  ascent  com- 
mences, and  after  winding  through 
woody  hills,  the  mule-path  descends 
through  oak-forests  into  a  plain. 
Leaving  the  river  KcUamcu  to  the  left, 
it  reaches  a  hamlet,  which  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hills,  and  surrounded  by  wood. 

Thence  the  road  pctsses  by  the 
monastery  of  Sonno,  which  stands  on 
the  summit  of  an  insulated  conical 
hill,  rising  500  feet  above  the  valley. 

4  m.  before  reaching  Zitza  is  the 
waterfall  of  Olizanif  where  the  Ea- 
lamas  is  precipitated  over  a  rock  60 
or  70  feet  in  height.  The  scenery 
round  the  cascade  is  pretty ;  and  the 
Salamas,  which  is  about  as  wide  here 
as  the  Clyde  at  Cora  Lynn,  flows  in  a 
placid  stream  to  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, whence  it  falls  in  one  unbroken 
sheet.  The  Kalamas  is  the  ancient 
Tlwamis. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
ZiUa  is  on  the  site  of  Dodona,  which 
is  placed  by  Leake  on  the  lake  of 


Jodnnina.  The  fact  is,  that  to  ascer- 
tain the  site  of  Dodona,  would  seem 
now  to  reouire  a  response  &om  the 
Oracle  itself ;  for  the  former  dwelling 
of  the  spirit,  which  once  guided  half 
the  world,  has  lost  its  name  and  local 
habitation.  An  important  datum  for 
determining  the  site  of  Dodona  is, 
that  it  was  4  days'  journey  from 
Buthrotum,  and  2  days  from  Am- 
bracia.  .  According  to  the  present 
computation,  Zitza  is  about  28  hrs. 
from  the  former,  and  16  from  the 
latter.  This  meets  the  case  very  welL 
We  must  recollect  that  the  latter 
journey  is  with,  and  the  former  against, 
the  grain  of  the  hard  mountain  ranges 
which  stretch  from  N.  to  8.,  between 
Pindus  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  But 
Leake  (*  Northern  Greece,'  vol.  iv.) 
satisfactorily  proves  that  the  city  of 
Dodona  stood  at  Kcutritza,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  of  Jodnnina, 
where  there  are  still  remains  of  an 
ancient  town,  while  the  temple  and 
grove  probably  occupied  the  peninsula 
on  which  the  modem  fortress  has  been 
built. 

MoDAsttc  ZiUa  I  fhim  tby  shady  brow, 
Thon  small  but  favonr'd  spot  of  holy  gronnd, 
Where'er  we  gaxe,  arouod,  above,  below. 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are 
found  1 

Rock,  river,  forest,  moantsio,  all  abonnd ; 
And  bluest  sides  that  harmonise  the  whole ; 
Bencatii  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks*  that  shock  ye 
please  the  souL 

Amidst  the  grore  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill. 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  moantaln  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still. 
Might  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity, 
The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  fidr  on  high ; 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer,  nor  nide  is  he. 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer;  the  passer 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  nee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  tp 
see. 

Here  In  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest ; 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his 
breast. 

From  heaven  Itself  he  may  inhale'the  breese : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath— oh !  let  him  seise 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease; 
There  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay. 
And  gase,  nntlred,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  ere 
away. 
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DuBky  and  bage^  enkifdng  <m  the  sight, 

Natare'B  volcanic  amphitheatre, 

Cbinuera'B  alps  extend  from  left  to  right: 
'  Beneath  a  livbig  valley  seems  to  stir : 

Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the 
monntain-fir 

Nodding  above;  behold  black  Acheron  I* 

Onoe  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 

Plato !  If  this  be  hell  i  look  npon. 
Close  shunn'd  Elysium's  gates— my  shads  shall 
seek  for  none. 

Ne  city's  towers  pollnte  the  lovely  view; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 
Veiled  by  the  screen  of  hills ;  here  men  are  few, 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot: 
Jiut  peering  down  each  predpioe,  the  goat 
Bro  wseth ;  and  pensive  o'er  ills  scattered  flock, 
Tbp  little  shepherd  in  bis  white  capote 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock. 
Or  in  hlK  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived 
shock. 

Oh !  wherp.  Dodona !  is  thine  aged  grove, 
Prophetic  fount  and  oracle  divine? 
What  valley  echoed  the  reftponse  of  Jove? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Thunderer's 
shrine? 

All,  all  forgotten— and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  tnAl  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 

I  Cease,  fo6l !  the  fate  of  God^  may  well  be  thine : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 

When  naUons,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink 
beneath  the' stroke  I 

Byron, 

The  village  of  Zitza  stands  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  declivity,  and  contains 
about  150  houses.  The  surrounding 
views  have  a  neculiarly  wild  and 
irregular  magnificence.  It  was  in  the 
plain  below  that  Liord  Byron  was 
nearly  lost  in  a  thunder-storm. 
Strangers  may  lodge  at  the  convent, 
which  crowns  the  hill  above  the 
village,  but  the  caloyers,  now  reduced 
to  half-a-dozen,  can  oifer  nothing 
beyond  bread  and  wine  and  bare 
walls.  A  small  remuneration  will  be 
thankftiUy  accepted  by  them. 

Zitza  commands  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  prospect,  the  plain  of  Jodn- 
nina,  and  the  fertile  hills  on  which 
Zitza  stands,  furnishing  a  variety  of 
cultivated  scenery,  which  is  admir- 
ably contrasted  with  the  great  barren 
summits  around.  But  here,  as  in 
every  other  situation  in  Epirus, 
the  interest  is  inferior  to  that  of 
ahnost  every  commanding  position 
in   Bonthem    Greece,    when  the 

•  This  is  a  mlslaks;  the  Eolamas  is  the 
Tftyamis. 


spectator  is  always  surrounded  by 
oojects  familiar  to  him  in  history  and 
poetry.  Here,  in  the  entire  horizon- 
tal cuFcle,  the  Thyamis  is  the  only 
object  of  which  we  have  any  certainty 
as  to  the  ancient  name." — Leahe, 

From  Zitza  to  Jodnnina  is  12  m.,  or 
4  hrs.  The  only  interesting  object  on 
the  ioumey  is  the  lake  of  LapsUtaj  a 
shallow  piece  of  water  which  derives 
a  fine  character  from  the  precipitous 
front  of  ML  MetzikeU^  the  ancient 
TomaruBf  forming  its  eastern  boun- 
dary. 

Joannina,  the  chief  town  of  Epinis, 
and  the  residence  of  a  Pasha  and  of 
a  British  consul^  is  most  beautifully 
situated.  A  large  lake  (the  Pambotis 
of  antiquity)  spreads  its  waters  along 
the  base  of  the  lofty  mountain  called 
Mctzikeli,  which  forms  the  first  ridge 
of  Pindus,  and  rises  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  its  base  lies  a  small 
island,  and  opposite  to  it  a  peninsula, 
crowned  by  the  fortress  and  town, 
stretches  forwards  into  the  lake  from 
the  western  shore.  No  Hellenic  city 
is  known  to  have  existed  on  this  site, 
but  Leake  supposes  the  Temple  of 
Dodona  to  have  stood  here.  The 
modem  name  (rh,  *lwiyyiyaf  Le.  St. 
John*»  Unon)  first  occurs  in  the  annals 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  It  is  incor- 
rectly written  Janina,  or  Yanina. 
Joannina  derives  its  fame  and  impor- 
tance chiefly  from  having  been  the 
capital  of  Ali  Pasha,  to  whom  it  owed 
its  prosperity  and  its  public  edifices. 
It  formerlv  contained  50,000  inhabi- 
tants (exclusive  of  a  large  garrison), 
16  mosques,  8  Greek  churches,  2  col- 
leges, the  Seraglio  and  palaces  of  Ali 
Pasha,  and  strong  castled  and  fortifi- 
cations. When  Ali  Pasha  found  him- 
self no  longer  able  to  defend  the  city, 
during  the  siege  by  the  Sultan's  army 
in  1821-22,  he  oraered  it  to  be  set  on 
fire  by  his  own  soldiers.  Its  present 
population  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  20,000,  and  from  being  scattered 
over  so  extensive  a  space,  the  town 
has  a  deserted  appearance.  The 
Pasha  resides  within  the  fortress, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  the 
access  to  which  is  through  ruins.  The 
space  within  is  considerable,  and  the 
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situation  of  the  palace— an  irregular 
pile  at  the  extremity  of  it— is  strik- 
ing. Some  of  the  houses  have  been 
rebuilt,  though  by  no  means  in  their 
former  splendour.  The  fortress  of 
Joannina  offers  an  irregular  outline 
of  dismantled  battlements,  crowned  by 
the  shapeless  remains  of  tlie  ruined 
Serai ;  behind  it  appear  some  of  the 
loftier  points  of  the  Coidia  and  LUha- 
ritza. 

The  Cmilia  was  a  fortress  5  stories 
high,  with  a  palace  of  2  stories  above 
it.  The  thick  masses  of  masonry, 
and  pilasters  and  arches  which  sup- 
port the  structure,  have  suffered  but 
little.  The  palace  above  has  dis- 
appeared. The  Coulia  communicated 
with  the  lake  by  a  small  canal.  Ali 
Pasha  used  to  enter  with  his  boat, 
then  get  into  a  small  carriage  drawn 
by  mules,  which,  rolling  up  an  in- 
clined plane  round  a  large  staircase, 
landed  nim  100  feet  above  at  the  door 
of  his  Serai. 

The  Litharitza,  the  first  fortress  he 
constructed,  is  only  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant. When  on  the  approctch  of  the 
Sultan's  troops,  the  Albanians  within, 
wishing  to  nutke  their  own  peace  with 
the  Porte,  closed  the  gates  against 
their  master,  Ali  retired  to  the  small 
island  on  the  lake,  and  here,  wEile 
waiting  for  terms  from  the  Sultan,  he 
was  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
Turks.  Thus  terminated  his  extra- 
ordinary career  on  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1822,  in  his  82nd  year.  The 
marks  of  the  bullets  in  the  planks  of 
the  room  where  he  fell  are  still  shown. 
It  is  in  a  small  convent  on  the  island. 
The  head  of  the  rebel  Pasha  was  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  suspended,  as 
usual,  for  some  days  over  the  gate  of 
the  Seraglio.  It  was  afterwards  buried 
under  the  high  turban-stone,  which, 
surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  All's 
sons,  put  to  death  soon  after  their 
father,  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
among  the  sights  of  Constantinople. 
It  stands  at  the  Selivri  gate  near  the 
Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers.  The  head- 
less trunk  of  Ali  was  buried  under  a 
massive  stone  monument  in  his  own 
citadel.  The  career  of  Ali  Pasha 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 

[Greece.] 


Greek  BeVolution.  If  his  power  had 
remained  unimpaired,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  crushed  the  insurrection ; 
and  it  was  his  rebellion  against  the 
Sultan  which  was  seized  by  the  Greeks 
as  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
for  them  also  to  rise  in  arms. 

The  plain  of  Joannina  is  20  m. 
long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  7  broad 
in  its  widest  part.  The  lake  is  rather 
more  than  6  m.  in  length,  and  ave- 
rages about  2  m.  across.  Its  prin- 
cipal supplies  are  derived  from  copious 
springs,  and  its  waters  are  carried  off 
by  Katabothra,  or  subterranean  chan- 
nels, at  its  southern  extremity.  To 
the  E.,  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
citadel  where  it  runs  out  into  the  lake, 
the  huge  barren  mass  of  Mount  Met- 
zikeli,  or  Tomarus,  rises  abruptly  firom 
the  water;  but  rich  pasture-land  ex- 
tends on  both  sides  of  the  city  of  Joan- 
nina to  the  distance  of  10  miles,  and 
probably  is  the  HeUopia  which  Hesiod 
had  in  view  when  aescribing  the  dis- 
trict of  Dodona.  Subject  as  Epirus 
generally  is  to  those  atmospneric 
changes  which  procured  for  it  Jupiter 
Tonans  as  Patron  God  in  antiquity, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  whole  province 
to  be  compared  to  Joinnina  itself, 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Metzik^i,  for 
rapid  transitions  of  temperature  and 
frequency  of  thunderstorms.  These  in 
the  winter — severe  in  this  upland 
plain,  raised  near  1000  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea — ^may  often  be  wit- 
nessed accompanying  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow ;  while  in  summer  their  frequent 
recurrence  tempers  the  fervour  of  the 
heat. 

Joannina  would  be  excellent  head- 
quarters during  the  summer  for  the 
student  of  Albanian  scenery  and  re- 
mains. Excursions  might  be  mado 
thence  among  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and  to  the  many  places  of  in- 
terest in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Lear  ex- 
patiates on  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  immediate  environs,  adding,  in- 
side this  city  of  manifold  channs  the 
interest  was  so  varied  and  as  fascinat- 
ing :  it  united  the  curious  dresses  of 
the  Greek  peasant — the  splendour  of 
those  of  the  Albanian:  the  endless 
attractions  of  the  bazaars,  where  em- 
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broidery  of  all  kinds,  fire-arms,  horse- 
gear,  wooden  ware,  and  numberless 
manufactures  peculiar  to  Albania 
were  exhibited — ^the  chattering  storks, 
whose  nests  are  built  on  half  the 
chimneys  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
great  plane-trees,  whose  drooping  foli- 
age hangs  over  the  open  spaces  or 
squares— these  and  other  amusing  or 
striking  novelties  which  the  pen 
would  tire  of  enumerating,  occupied 
every  moment,  and  caused  me  great 
regret  that  I  could  not  stay  longer  in 
the  capital  of  Epirus.  And  when  to 
all  these  artistic  beauties  are  added 
the  associations  of  Joannina  with  the 
later  years  of  Greek  history,  the  power 
and  tyranny  of  its  extraordinary  ruler 
(Ali  Pasha),  its  claim  to  representing 
the  ancient  Dodona,  and  its  present 
and  utterly  melancholy  condition,  no 
marvel  that  Joannina  will  always 
hold  its  place  in  memory  as  one  of  the 
first  in  interest  of  the  many  soenes  I 
have  known  in  many  lands." 

The  traveller  must  obtain  from  the 
Pasha  at  Joannina  the  passports  ne- 
cessary to  facilitate  his  further  travels 
n  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

There  are  several  very  interesting 
excursions  to  be  made  from  the  capital 
of  Epirus,  as  to  Zitza,  DramisitUj  &c. 
The  Ylakiost  towns  of  Syrake  and 
Ealamytes  arc  1  day's  journey  to  the 
6.E. 


ROUTE  42. 

CORFU  TO  JOANIOKA  BT  QOUBNITZA 
AKD  FABAMYTHIA. 

Hrs. 

Corfu  to  Gomenitza  (18  m.)  8  or  4 

Paramythia   6 

Jo^bmina    12 

The  BcaJa  of  Gomenitza  is  situated 
near  the  extremity  of  the  spacious  and 
nearly  land-looked  bay  of  the  same 
name.  At  the  distance  of  a  musket- 
shot  from  the  shore  is  the  small  Ma- 


hommedan  village  of  Ordva^  with  the 
house  of  a  hospitable  Agd,  or  Squire. 
Fit  is  5  hrs.  from  Gomenitza  to 
Phil^tes  (Rte.  40)  by  Sulian,  Near 
that  village,  on  a  round  hill,  are  the 
fragments  of  walls  and  other  HcUenio 
remains,  now  named  Palia  Venetiay 
which  Leake  identifies  with  the  site 
of  Ce$tria,  once  the  chief  place  of 
the  fertile  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thyamis  (or  Kalamds),  now  called 
Parakalamo,  and  famous  of  old  fur 
the  Gestrinic  oxen.  There  is  excellent 
woodcock,  snipe,  and  wild-fowl  shoot- 
ing in  this  neighbourhood.  A  conical 
hiU,  covered  with  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  rises  firom  the  plain  near  the 
port  of  L-a  Kituzza  (or  Liritaua,  as 
it  is  called,  at  Corfu),  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  Albanian  tower,  built 
on  the  foundations  of  an  Hellenic 
fort.  This  hill  and  all  the  coimtry 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thyamis,  as 
well  as  the  channel  and  island  of 
Corfu,  form  interesting  objects  from 
the  hill  of  Palia  Yenetia.] 

Soon  after  leaving  tiie  beach  at  Go- 
menitza, the  road  to  Paramythia 
enters  a  narrow  valley,  both  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  olive-trees, 
the  relics  of  the  post  which  the  Vene- 
tians long  occupied  here.  Among  the 
trees  is  the  scattered  village  of  Gri- 
Icohhdrit  containing  about  300  houses, 
half  Christian  and  half  Mussulman. 

At  12  hrs.  from  Gomenitza,  we 
reach  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  westward 
of  the  channel  of  Corfu,  with  the  cita- 
del on  its  double-peaked  rock,  and  the 
fair  island,  with  its  woods  and  hills, 
behind.  From  this  point  the  road  to 
Paramythia  lies  chiefly  over  a  succes- 
sion of  hills,  bare,  or  covered  with 
scanty  underwood,  and  intersected  by 
deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  At  3 
hrs.  from  Gomenitza,  we  leave  on  the 
rt.  Mazardkij  and  1  hr.  further  we 
pass  under  Kantezi^  both  Mahoni- 
medan  villages.  Still  further,  NikoUtxi 
is  on  the  1.  Paramythia  itself  is  not 
visible  until  about  half  an  hour  before 
reaching  it,  when  the  road,  after  de- 
scending a  deep  and  rugged  ravine, 
emerges  on  the  valley  imjnediately  in 
front  of  the  town.  The  view  from  this 
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point  is  very  ibteresting,  and  the 
Bight  of  the  cultivated  valley,  watered 
by  the  Cocytua,  is  very  refreshing  after 
the  barren  and  parched  hills  over 
which  the  road  horn  Gomenitza  has 
passed. 

Paramythiaf  6  hrs.  from  Gomenitza, 
occupies  ue  W.  slope  of  a  craggy  hill, 
which  rises  to  half  tne  height  of  Mount 
Kurtla  (as  the  ridge  bounding  the 
▼alley  on  the  E.  is  called),  and  is 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  space  from 
its  pine-clad  clifis.  When  visited  by 
Col.  Leake  in  1809,  Paramythia  con- 
tained nearly  450  houses,  but  the  dis- 
asters  which  it  underwent  during. its 
long  resistance  to  Ali  Pasha,  and  in 
subsequent  civil  wars,  have  greatly 
reduced  that  number;  and  a  large 
part  of  the  town  is  in  ruins.  The  in- 
habitants no  not  exceed  20<J0,  of 
which  number  the  majority  are  Mos- 
lems. The  houses  are  built  of  the 
roughly-hewn  calcareous  stone  of  the 
mountains,  and  when  thev  stand 
close  together,  the  usual  Albanian 
iilth  prevails:  but  nothing  can  be 
more  oeautiful  than  the  general  ap- 
pearance  of  the  town.  On  the  summit, 
which  is  surrounded  with  cliffs,  stands 
a  ruined  castle ;  down,  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill,  the  picturesque  houses 
are  dispersed  among  gardens,  watered 
by  plentiful  streams  descending  in 
every  direction,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  clusters  of  houses  are  grown 
with  superb  plane-trees,  or  occupied 
by  mosques  and  fountains,  shaded  by 
caresses  and  planes.  These  beau- 
tiful features  axe  admirably  contrasted 
with  the  cliffs  and  fir-clad  summits  of 
the  great  mountain  which  rises  above 
the  castle." 

It  is  a  steep  ascent  to  the  ruined 
castle ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  prospect 
from  it  amply  repays  the  ton.  The 
valley  of  Paramythia  merges  to  the 
S.,  at  Glyky,  in  uie  Acherusian  plain, 
whore  the  Cocytus  mixes  its  waters 
with  the  Acheron  (Rte.  46).  The 
moimtains  of  Suli  are  a  continuation 
of  Mount  Kurila.  At  Veliani,  1  hr. 
6.,  are  some  ancient  Hellenic  remains, 
perhaps  of  the  city  of  the  Mini ;  and 
4o  min.  below  the  town,  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  is  a  ruined  building 


(called  simply  rh  x^^^^f^^\  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  lioman  temple, 
afterwards  turned  into  a  church. 
Within  the  limit  of  the  castle  walls, 
which  are  built  on  craggy  precipices, 
except  towards  the  S.W.,  are  the  foun* 
dations  of  niunerouB  houses;  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  town,  as  is  usual 
in  tiie  £(wt,  formerly  stood  here ;  but 
the  site  is  now  completely  deserted. 
This  castle  was  the  acropolis  of  an 
ancient  city,  as  appears  by  some  fine 
pieces  of  Hellenic  masonry  amidst  tho 
more  modem  work,  which  consists  of 
repairs  of  various  ages.  It  is  quite 
uncertain  which  are  the  ancient  towns 
that  occupied  this  site.  Leake  suggests 
that  the  city  of  the  (Jkauniy  an  Epirote 
tribe,  may  have  stood  at  Paramythia. 

The  castle  is  called  by  the  Turks 
Aidonat,  a  corruption  of  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  Saint  Donatus  CA7toy 
Aovdros)  the  patron  of  this  part  of 
Epirus. 

The  name  of  Paramythia  (naf>a/iv0fa, 
i.  e.,  contolationj)  does  not  occur  in 
ancient  historv,  and  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  beauty  and  salubrity 
of  the  position.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop.  The  family  of  the 
Pronio  Aga,  long  the  rivals  and  ene- 
mies of  Ali  Pasha,  is  still  rich  and 
powerful,  and  its  members  occupy 
several  houses  below  the  Gastle,  in 
which  they  entertain  foreign  travel- 
lers, properly  introduced,  with  cour- 
teous hospitality. 

[It  is  an  interesting  ride  of  7  hrs. 
from  Paramythia  to  Phildtes.  *  At 
Neachori,  2  nrs.,  the  valley  of  Para- 
mythia ends,  and  the  road  descends 
through  the  picturesque  hamlet  of 
Menina,  to  the  Kaiamds  or  Thydmis, 
winding  over  a  sandy  bed  between 
beautifully  broken  and  diversified 
banks.  An  ancient  bridge  having 
fallen  in,  the  river  must  be  crossed  in 
a  ferry-boat,  or  by  the  ford.  2  hrs. 
further,  the  Thyamis  flows  through  a 
deep  and  rather  remarkable  pasj9,  be- 
hind that  precipitous  cliff  which  is 
BO  conspicuous  from  Corfu,  This  de- 
file is  nearly  3  m.  long.  On  emerging 
from  it,  we  cross  a  low  ridge,  on  which 
is  the  hamlet  of  GaJbaJH,  and  then 
ascend  to  PAt/dtef.  (Rte.  40)]. 
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The  road  from  Paramythia  to  Jo£n- 
nina  passes  through  the  deflle  between 
Mounts  LabiniUa  and  KurQa,  called 
the  pass  of  ElmUherohhoriy  which  was 
the  scene  of  many  stra^les  during 
the  wars  of  Ali  Pasha,  and  which  was 
again  occupied  by  the  Greek  insurgents 
in  1854.  From  the  pass  we  descend  into 
a  ravine,  along  which  flows  a  branch 
of  the  Kalam^,  and  follow  the  bed  of 
the  torrent  among  stunted  planes, 
passing  between  the  villages  of  Petrds 
and  SaUmiki.  Further  on,  the  coun- 
try consists  of  narrow  valleys  and 
rugged  limestone  ridges,  branching 
from  the  great  summits  around.  The 
theatre  at  DramiHuB  (Rte.  45)  can  be 
visited  in  this  route,  but  the  direct 
route  leaves  it  on  the  rt.,  and  crossing 
a  low  ridge,  descends  into  the  plain  of 
Jo^mnina  (Bte.  41). 


ROUTE  43. 

tVEVBBA  TO  JOAHKIKA  BT  KIOOFOUB 
AlO)  6ULI. 

Hn. 

Prevesa  to  Luro  5 

SuU  7 

Paramythia  8 

Jodnnina   12 

Steamers  run  from  Corfu  to  Prevesa 
in  7  hrs.  Also  the  most  usual  as  well 

.  as  the  most  interesting  excursion  from 
Leucadia  (8anta  Maura)  is  to  the 
ruins  of  Nioopolis,  that  "  City  of  Vic- 
tory '*  which  was  the  trophy  of  the 
naval  engagement  fought  off  Actium, 
in  B.C.  31,  the  result  of  which  placed 
all  the  civilized  world  under  one 
monarch  and  riveted  its  chains  for 
ages,  at  the  same  time  that  it  diffused 
peace,  opulence,  and  security  over  ex- 
tensive countries  from  which  they  had 
long  been  banished. 

Prweeoy  where  there  is  a  resident 
English  Vice-Consuly  is  but  9  or  10  m. 
by  sea  from  Fort  Santa  Maura.  No 

^  ancient  city  seems  to  have  stood  on  the 


site  of  the  modem  town,  which  is  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  strait — ^there 
onl^  from  700  to  1000  yards  across — 
which  connects  the  Ambracian  Gulf 
with  the  Ionian  sea.  It  contains  a 
population  of  about  6000,  of  which 
number  not  above  1000  (exdusiveof  the 
gurison)  are  Moslems,  the  remainder 
being  Greeks  and  CSiristian  Alba- 
nians. 

On  the  fall  of  Venice  in  1797,  the 
French  seized  the  Ionian  Islands 
along  with  the  ex-Venetian  posses- 
sions on  the  neighbouring  mainland ; 
when  Vonitsa,  Prevesa,  Parga,  and 
Butrinto  were  garrisoned  by  small 
detachments  of  French  troops.  The 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Buonaparte  in 
1798  produced  war  between  the  Porte 
and  France;  and  Ali  Pasha,  in  the 
name  of  the  Sultan,  conouered  all 
these  places  except  Parga,  The  treaty 
of  March  21,  1800,  assured  to  their 
inhabitants  the  maintenance  of  the 
municipal  privileges  which  they  had 
enjo;^ed  unaer  the  Venetians ;  but  this 
provision  was  utterly  disregarded  by 
Ali.  He  took  Prevesa  by  storm  in 
November,  1798.  Instead  of  defend- 
ing the  decayed  Venetian  fortifications 
of  the  town,  the  French  garrison  of 
only  a  few  hundred  men  marched  out 
to  meet  their  assailants  on  the  plain 
of  Nicopolis,  where,  among  the  ruins 
of  Boman  greatneai,  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  impetuous  onset  of 
5000  Albanians.  The  savage  warriors 
entered  the  town  pile-^U  with  its 
routed  defenders,  and  their  war-songs 
still  record  the  tale  of  blood  and  rapine 
which  ensued.  Lord  Byron  has  pre- 
served the  sentiment  of  some  of  these 
songs  in  his  spirited  verses  Q  GMlde 
Harold,*  Canto  II.):— 

"Remember  the  moment  when  Prevesa  fell, ' 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquered,  the  oonquerora 

The  roofe  that  we  fired,  and  the  plmider  we 
shared; 

The  wealthy  we  slaughtered,  the  lovely  we 
spared." 

It  is  said  that  800  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Prevesa,  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  battle,  fell  in  the  indis- 
criminate massacre,  and  that  their 
heads  (t.  e.  their  scalps  stuffed  with 
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Btraw,  after  the  Turkish  fashion)  were 
sent  to  Constantinople,  the  moustaches 
having  been  shaved  off,  so  that  they 
might  pass  for  the  heads  of  French 
soldiers.  Though  hundreds  of  the 
Greek  townspeople  were  forcibly  car- 
ried off  to  cultivate  Ali's  estates  in 
other  parts  of  his  dominions— though 
the  lands  and  houses  of  others  were 
granted  to  his  Albanians— and  though 
mosques  and  seraglios  have  been 
erected— still  Prevesa  has  not  yet 
become  entirely  a  Turkish  town ;  and 
the  traveller  may  recognise  some 
traces  of  that  mixed  Greek  and  Vene- 
tian character  familiar  in  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  gardens  and  trees  scat- 
tered among  the  houses  and  the  mag- 
nificent wood  of  olives  by  which  the 
town  is  surrounded  give  it  a  pleasing 
appearance  from  the  water.  Its  forti- 
fications, though  repaired  by  Ali 
Pasha,  who  used  Nicopolis  as  his 
quarry,  are  now  as  ruinous  as  Turkish 
fortresses  usually  are.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  irregtdar,  and  unpaved, 
and  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
wood.  A  regiment  of  regular  infantry 
is  always  in  garrison  here,  and  a  few 
guns  are  mounted  on  the  bastions  to- 
wards the  sea— to  enfilade — along  with 
those  of  the  small  fort  at  the  end  of 
the  Actian  promontory  opposite,  the 
entrance  to  the  gulf— here  about  half 
a  mile  across.  A  bar  of  sand  reduces 
the  depth  to  10  feet,  which  of  course 
prevents  large  vessels  from  entering 
the  harbour  or  sailing  up  the  g^^f. 

Punia — the  Italian  translation  of 
Activm  f  Aktiok— f .  e.  the  point  of  the 
long,  low  promontory  which  stretches 
northward  from  under  the  Acamanian 
mountains)— as  well  as  the  little  Fort 
built  on  its  extremity,  were  retained 
by  the  Turks  —as  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  Prevesa.  The  Greek 
frontier  line  is  drawn  across  this  pen- 
insula, 2  m.  S.  of  its  northern  extre- 
mity. Anadoriumj  the  ancient  capital 
of  this  district,  was  situated  in  the 
bay  now  called  8t.  Peier^a)  from  a 
ruinous  church  dedicated  to  that 
Saint),  near  Vonitza ;  and  Actium  wss 
nothing  more  than  a  Temple  and 
Sanctuary  of  Apollo  on  the  shore  of 
the  Anactofian  temtory.  This  fact 
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appears  from  Thucydides  (i.  29).  The 
sanctuary  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
Apollo  derived  from  it  the  surnames  of 
AcUw  and  AeiiacuB.  There  was  also 
an  ancient  festival  named  AeHaj  cele- 
brated here  in  honour  of  the  god. 
Whatever  remains  of  the  edifices  used 
for  the  Actian  games  may  have  been 
preserved  to  modem  times,  were  pro- 
bably embedded  in  the  Venetian  (now 
Turkish)  fortress  on  Punta,  or  Ac- 
tium,  just  opposite  Prevesa. 

Dion  CassiuB,  a  Greek  author,  whose 
long  employment  in  the  highest  offices 
of  the  Roman  state  gave  him  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  best  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  has  left  us  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  which  it  is  very  interesting  to 
read  on  the  very  waters  where  the 
fight  was  fought. 

For  some  weeks  before  the  engage- 
ment, the  two  hostile  armies  lay  en- 
camped  opposite  to  each  other,  Mark 
Antony  at  Actium,  and  Cesar  on  the 
ground  where  he  afterwards  erected 
Nicopolis.  The  fieet  of  Antony  wsb 
stationed  within  the  strait  of  Actium, 
in  the  present  Bay  of  Preve§a;  that  of 
Cicsar  in  the  Port  of  Gomaros,  now 
Mytika,  to  the  N.  of  Nicopolis,  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  During  this  period  of 
inaction,  proclamations  were  fulmi- 
nate^ at  their  antagonists  by  each 
party  respectively,  Augustus  making 
the  same  use  as  Virgil  and  Horace 
afterwards  did,  of  his  enemy's  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian  allies  and  sympaihies— 
representing  him  as  coming  with  un- 
couth and  bstrbarous  rites  and  deities 
agains  the  old  manners  and  the  old 
gods  of  Bome.  As  often  happens  in 
similar  cases,  the  Antonians  were 
morally  defeated  before  their  real 
overthrow,  —  disheartened  with  the 
profiigaoy  and  effeminacy  of  their 
chief.  At  length  Agrippa,  a  partisan 
of  Cftsar,  having  taken  Leucas,  and 
so  threatening  them  from  the  rear, 
Antony  and  Qeopatra  determined  to 
retire  to  Egypt.  Caesar  attacked  their 
fleet  as  it  was  coming  out  of  the  strait, 
at  the  outer  entrance  of  which  the 
engagement  took  place  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  known  world. 
Ceoaax  had  800  ships,  triremes,  und 
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Antony  560,  many  of  them  with  tow- 
ers like  floating  castles.  Both  leaders 
embarked  from  their  respective  camps 
large  bodies  of  troops ;  the  remainder 
of  the  two  armies  were  spectators 
drawn  up  on  the  shore.  The  battle 
of  Actium  resembled  on  a  grand  scale 
one  of  those  mimic  exhibitions  of  naval 
warfare  with  which  the  magnificence 
of  the  later  Roman  emperors  some- 
times astonished  and  diverted  their 
subjects.  Then  the  Libumian  galleys, 
that  light  cavalry  of  the  seas,  charged 
the  huge  phalanxes  of  Antonian  ships ; 
and  for  several  hours  both  parties 
plied  each  other  with  missiles  with 
no  decisive  result.  At  length,  the 
wind  shifting  at  noon,  and  a  favour- 
able breeze  springing  up,  Cleopatra, 
whose  galley  had  beien  anchored  in 
the  rear  of  the  combatants,  hoisted 
tlie  puiple  sails  on  her  gilded  deck 
(Flor.,  iv.  11)  and  threading  rapidly 
the  maze  of  battle,  was  soon  followed 
by  the  infatuated  Antonv.  The  flight 
of  their  leaders  thoroughly  disheart- 
ened the  Antonians ;  Agrippa  fell  on 
their  flank  with  his  detachment  from 
Leucas;  and  in  front  the  Coosarians 
dosed  with  them,  pouring  fire  on  the 
floating  castles  of  the  enemy  from 
their  engines  of  war,  and  from  javelins 
thrown  by  the  hand.  The  unwieldy 
size  of  the  vessels  of  Antony  now  con- 
tributed to  their  own  destruction: — 
all  was  soon  in  inextricable  confusion 
— heightened  by  the  various  dialects 
and  various  arms  of  the  nations  and 
tribes  ranged  under  his  standard 

"Quam  varlffi  Unguis,  babitu  tarn  vesils  efc 
wmls." 

The  Antonians  perished  in  vast  num- 
bers in  the  sea,  while  endeavouring 
to  escape,  in  the  flames,  or  by  the 
arms  of.  the  conquerors.  The  bar- 
barous cymbals  and  trumpets  (Virg., 
J^n.,  viii.  696),  used  by  the  Egyptians 
in  the  mystic  rites  of  Isis,  gradually 
died  away  over  the  waters,  as  Cleo- 
patra and  her  lover  fled. 

After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Au- 
gustus established,  as  the  most  useful 
and  durable  trophies  of  his  victory, 
two  Boman  settlements  at  Nicopolis 
and  PatrsB,  granting  lands  in  their 


vicinity  to  his  veterans,  endowing  the 
new-built  cities  with  the  valuable 
privileges  of  Roman  colonies,  and 
augmenting  their  importance  at  the 
expense  of  the  territory  and  popula- 
tion of  all  the  townships  in  the  neigh- 
1x)urhood.  Nicopolis  has  again  become 
the  desert  placid  which  it  was  2000 
years  ago,  for  the  changes  which  have 
come  to  pass  in  navigation  and  ship- 
building since  that  age  have  rendered 
the  situation  unadapted  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  present  day ;  but  Patne, 
the  most  flourishing  town  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, still  jusSfles  the  choice  of 
Augustus. 

Besides  founding  Nicopolis,  Cosar 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  t^ple  of 
the  Actian  Apollo,  and  promoted  and 
endowed  the  Actian  games  long  oele- 
brated  there,  founding  contests  of 
music,  gymnastics,  horse-racing,  ^c, 
and  raising  them  to  be  equal  iu  disu- 
nity to  the  former  national  games  of 
Greece.  St.  Paul  spent  a  winter  at 
Nicopolis  (Titus  Ui.  2),  and  the  ruins 
called  the  Metropciia  may  possibly 
mark  the  site  of  tne  church  built  by 
the  congregation  which  the  Apostle 
formed.  The  subsequent  decline  of 
Paganism,  by  abolishing  the  festival 
of  Apollo,  probably  struck  the  first 
blow  at  the  prosperity  of  Nicopolis, 
for,  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
games  were  celebrated  in  that  city, 
and  not  at  Actium.  The  ravages  of 
pirates  and  of  invading  barbarians 
accelerated  its  ruin.  It  was  repaired 
during  the  interval  of  calm  under 
Justinian,  and  remained  a  bishop  s 
see  until  the  tenth  century,  when 
Joannina  succeeded  it  as  the  seat  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  south 
of  Epirus.  During  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, ecclesiastical  history  furnishes 
the  best  indication  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  cities.  When  the  imperial 
name  was  no  longer  a  protection  to 
the  distant  subjects  of  the  empire,  it 
was  natural  that  Ambracia  and  other 
ancient  sites  near  the  Gulf,  which 
Nicopolis  had  depopulated  under  the 
first  emperors  of  Rome,  should  again 
become  preferable  from  the  same  mo- 
tives of  security  which  had  caused 
them  to  be  occupied  by  the  early 
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Greeks.  The  new  town  of  Prevesa, 
built  nearer  the  sea,  and  in  a  more 
fertile  part  of  the  plain,  then  ab- 
sorbed, probably,  all  the  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  old  city,  and  doubt- 
less, as  in  other  similar  cases,  was 
chiefly  constructed  out  of  its  ruins. 

The  ruins  of  Nioopolis  are  3  m. 
to  the  N.  of  Prevesa.  Delightful  is 
the  ride  thither  through  the  olive- 
grove  which  stretches  across  the  pen- 
insula at  the  extremity  of  which 
Prevesa  is  built.  The  planting  of 
olive-trees  was  encouraged  by  the 
Venetians  in  their  continental  as  well 
as  in  their  insular  possessions.  On 
emerging  &om  the  wood,  the  traveller 
finds  himself  on  a  grassy  isthmus, 
resembling  in  its  undulations  and 
general  aspect  many  portions  of  the 
Koman  Campagna.  The  vast  masses 
of  crumbling  ruins  spread  around  re- 
call also  those  of  the  Campagna,  both 
in  their  date  and  material,  which  latter 
is  chiefly  Koman  brick.  The  breadth  of 
60  furlongs,  which  Strabo  ascribes  to 
the  isthmus  on  which  Nicopolis  stands, 
is  incorrect.  The  broadest  part  of  the 
site  from  the  shore  of  the  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf  to  that  of  the  Ionian  sea  is 
not  more  than  3  English  miles ;  and 
nearly  half  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus 
is  occupied  on  the  eastern  side  by  a 
lagoon,  called  Mdzoma,  separated  from 
the  Ambracian  Gulf  only  by  a  narrow 
thread  of  land,  which  is  a  mile  long, 
and  has  openings,  where  the  fish  are 
caught  in  great  numbers,  as  they 
enter  the  lagoon  in  the  winter,  and 
quit  it  in  the  summer. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  isthmus  is  covered  with 
remains  of  ancient  tombs,  baths,  walls, 
Ac;  but  the  most  remarkable  de- 
detached  ruins  are  those  of  the  Aque- 
duct—of the  Palace-of  the  CkuUe— 
of  the  Stadium  —  and  of  the  two 
Theatres, 

The  Aqueduct. — Though  there  are 
several  copious  sources  on  the  isthmus 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  suf- 
ficient, by  the  aid  of  wells,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city;  still  here,  as  at 
Ck>nnth,  another  Roman  colony,  where 
local  springs  are  even  more  abundant, 
the  colonists  were  not  satisfied  with 


their  local  supply,  either  because  it 
lay  too  low,  or  because  it  did  not  suit 
their  taste.  They  therefore  constructed 
an  aqueduct  fpom  the  N.,  30  m.  in 
length.  Large  remains  of  it  are  met 
with  in  difierent  parts  of  the  S.  of 
Epirus,  spanning  broad  valleys  and 
streams,  and  joining  hill  to  hill.  Like 
the  aqueducts  of  the  Campagna,  or 
that  magnificent  Boman  work  near 
Nismes,  now  called  the  Pont  du  Gard, 
it  is  a  monument  of  a  people's  great- 
ness, a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
their  power  and  intellect. 

The  Palace.— Heax  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  aqueduct,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  building  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  palace.  It  contains  numerous 
apartments  with  many  niches  in  the 
walls  for  statues,  and  some  remains 
of  a  stone  pavement.  It  is  beautifully 
overgrown  with  shrubs  and  wild 
fiowers. 

The  Caatle.—The  PaUtSkatbron^  or 
Catde^  is  an  extensive  inclosure  of  ir- 
reguku*  form,  not  far  from  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf.  On  the  western  side  the 
walls  are  strongest  and  most  perfect, 
and  are  fianked  with  towers.  Hero 
too  is  the  principal  gate.  A  cross 
over  a  smaller  gate  is  probably  of  the 
age  of  Justinian,  who,  as  we  leam 
from  Procopius  (jie  JEdif,^  iv.  I),  re- 
paired NicopoUs. 

27*a  Stadium.— ThA  Stadium  of  Ni- 
copolis was  about  the  same  size  as 
that  of  Athens,  t.e.  about  600  feet 
long.  Though  its  shape  and  dimen- 
sions can  be  accurately  traced,  it  is 
now  merely  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  Tlieatrea.— Of  the  two  Theatres, 
the  smaller  is  near  the  so-called  Pa- 
lace — ^the  larger  is  on  the  side  of  the 
grassy  hill  which  rises  to  the  height 
of -500  feet  above  the  Stadium.  This 
larger  Theatre,  from  its  good  preser- 
vation, size,  and  elevation  above  the 
other  ruins,  is  a  very  conspicuous 
object  &om  all  parts  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cit^  ana  from  the  surrounding 
plain.  It  IS  visible  too  both  from  the 
Ionian  Sea  and  from  the  Ambracian 
Gulf.  It  is  partly  excavated  in  the 
side  of  the  hill;  but  all  the  super- 
structure is  of  Roman  bricks,  faced 
with  stone.  Huge  masses  have  rolled 
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down  in  different  directions,  etill  held 
together  by  the  exoellenoe  of  the 
mortar.  The  etone  seats  have  all 
been  removed,  still  it  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  Roman  theatres  in  ex- 
istence, perhaps  not  excelled  either  in 
preservation  or  in  the  beanty  of  the 
prospect  it  commands,  except  by  that 
at  Tanromenium  under  Mount  ^tna. 
Here  cdso  a  large  part  of  the  prosce- 
nium and  its  appurtenances  is  still 
standing.  In  this  theatre  and  in  the 
stadium  just  below  it,  the  Actian 
games  were  probably  celebrated.  From 
the  upper  walls  of  the  theatre  a  glori- 
ous panorama  is  visible :  the  Gulf  of 
Ambracia— the  mountains  of  iEtolia 
and  Acamania,  and  the  port  and  cliffs 
of  Ijcucadia — with  the  Ionian  Sea  as 
far  N.  as  Pax5.  Immediately  below 
is  the  isthmus  with  its  ruins,  and  be- 
yond the  minarets  of  Prevesa,  rising 
from  among  gardens  and  olive-groves. 
It  is  clear  from  the  historian  (Dion 
Cass.  1. 12)  that  the  tent  of  Augustus 
must  have  been  pitched  on  the  hill 
where  this  theatre  now  stands,  and 
that  his  camp  was  on  the  isthmus 
below.  So  that  during  the  pause  of 
some  weeks,  while  the  hostile  armies 
and  fleets  were  drawn  up  opposite 
each  other,  the  future  master  of  the 
world  had  before  his  eyes  his  own  and 
his  rival's  powers.  The  immortal 
features  of  nature  in  the  magnificent 
panorama  on  which  Augustus  gazed 
remain  as  they  were  on  the  morning 
of  Actium— but  we  no  longer  find  the 
thronging  crowds  of  the  vast  "City 
of  Victory"  which  rose  as  the  trophy  of 
that  eventful  day. 

Among  such  scenes  we  forget,  insen- 
sibly, the  pursuits  of  ordinary  life ; — 
a  solemn  stillness  occupies  the  mind, 
and  our  intellectual  nature  is  im- 
proved; for  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  pre- 
dominate over  the  present,  advances 
us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings." 

A  variation  of  the  followmg  route 
would  be  to  follow  the  coast  road  from 
Nicopolis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
ron, and  tJienoe  to  Glyky,  a  journey 
of  2  days. 

From  Nicopolis  to  Luro  the  country 
is  well  wooded,  partly  cultivated,  and 


broken  by  low  hills.  There  is  excel- 
lent woodcock-shooting  in  the  woods, 
near  Luro,  some  of  which  resemble 
the  covers  in  an  English  park.  English 
shooting-parties  often  come  here  in 
winter.  The  best  way  of  procuring 
lodgings  would  be  to  hire  a  house  in 
the  village  of  Luro  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Consul  at  Prevesa.  Or 
a  boat  can  row  up  tJie  river  of  Luro 
from  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

Luro  is  5  hrs.  from  Prevesa.  Near 
the  village  flows  the  river  Luro,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Arta.  This  river  is  the 
ancient  Charadrus, 

The  town  of  Charadra  was  at  Rogw^ 
2  hrs.  from  here,where  are  still  many 
remains. 

A  few  miles  W.  of  Luro,  near  the 
village  of  Kamariruij  are  the  ruins  of 
Cas^ope,  and  the  hill  of  ZaUmgo^  onco 
a  stronghold  of  the  Suliots. 

Cassope  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Cassopni,  an  ancient  people  of  Epirus. 
Tlie  walls  of  the  acropolis  may  bo 
traced  in  their  entire  circuit  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  hill  of  Zalongoy  and  there 
are  also  remains  of  the  city  walls,  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  other  buildings.  It 
was  from  a  cliff  on  the  summit  of 
ZcUongo  that,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, the  famous  scene  was  enacted 
of  the  Suliot  women  throwing  them- 
selves down  headlong,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

From  Luro  the  road  lies  through  a 
valley,  and  arrives  at  the  river  SoU 
(Acheron),  running  S.W.,  which.  2  m. 
farther  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the 
N.,  and  enters  by  a  narrow  pass 
the  magnificent  region  of  SulL  Along 
the  whole  route,  from  the  spot  where 
we  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  Acheron 
to  the  plains  of  Paramythia,  the 
scenery  is  grand,  bold,  and  singular 
in  the  extreme.  From  one  spot  the 
course  of  the  Acheron  may  be  traced 
for  6  or  7  m.  between  mountains, 
some  of  them  upwards  of  3000  feet 
high,  their  precipitous  sides  rising 
from  the  edge  of  the  water.  The 
road  passes  some  hundred  feet  above 
the  stream. 

The  CagUe  of  Suli  is  placed  on  an 
insulated  hill,  near  the  ruined  village 
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of  Kako-Suli,  1200  feet  above  the 
river  Acheron.  The  mountain  on 
which  the  fortresaes  of  Suli  have  been 
erected  is  of  a  singalar  aemilunar 
form,  terminating  in  bo  narrow  a  ridge 
as  barely  to  admit  of  a  path  from  one 
fortrcBS  to  the  other.  The  prodigies 
of  valonr  displaved  b^  the  Suliotes  in 
the  defence  of  their  hbertv,  the  vigor- 
ous resistance  they  offered  during  ten 
years  to  the  powerful  All,  and  after- 
wards to  the  whole  Ottoman  arm^, 
and  the  important  part  they  took  m 
the  late  Greek  war,  are  well  known, 
and  have  created  a  general  feeling  of 
interest  and  admiration  in  their  favour, 
which  will  induce  the  traveller  to 
deviate  from  the  most  direct  route  in 
order  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  exploits 
of  Mark  Botzaris  and  Samuel  the 
Caloyer  (Rte.  45). 

A  steep  descent  from  the  castle 
leads  to  the  Acherusian  plain.  Here 
the  fine  valley  of  Paramyiliia  opens  to 
thert  At  Olyky,  where  the  road 
crosses  the  Acheron,  have  been  found 
some  remains  of  ancient  columns  (Rte. 
45).  Hence  to  Paramythia  is  5  nrs.' 
journey. 

The  road  lies  along  the  foot  of  Mt. 
KurUa,  near  the  Gocytus,  and  partly 
over  the  downs  on  its  banks.  Many 
villages  being  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  bounding  the  valley,  which  is  6 
m.  across  at  Glyky,  but  afterwards 
diminishes  to  2  m.  in  width. 

Paramythia,  8  hrs.  from  Suli,  situ- 
ated at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Acherusian  plain,  is  fully  described  in 
Bte.  42. 

From  Paramythia,  the  road  to 
Jodnnina,  12  hrs.,  is  described  in 
Bte.  42. 


ROUTE  44. 

FBETESA  TO  JOAKNIKA,  BT  ABTA. 

Hn. 

Prevesa  to  Salagora  by  sea  ..  8  or  4 

Arta   3 

Jotonina   12 

By  land,  it  is  reckoned  12  hrs.  from 
Prevesa  to  Arta,  but  with  good  horses 
the  distance  may  be  accomplished  in 
much  less  time.  The  road  passes  by 
the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  and  through 
Luro,  which  is  about  half-way  (see 
preceding  Bte.).  In  dry  weather, 
there  is  a  shorter  and  more  direct 
road  across  the  plain,  leaving  Luro 
to  the  1.  At  2  hrs.  from  Luro,  the 
Hellenic  and  Byzantine  remains  at 
Bogus  mark  the  site  of  Charadra. 
A  variation  of  the  following  route 
would  be  to  turn  in  a  N.E.  direction 
from  this  point,  and  down  the  Join- 
nina  high  road,  leaving  Arta  on  the  rt. 

ScUagora,  a  hamlet  on  a  low  hill  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf,  is  the  port  of 
Arta.  Horses  may  be  procured  here  to 
ride  to  Arta  across  the  plain.  In  this 
neighbourhood  there  is  excellent  wood- 
cock, snipe,  and  wild-fowl  shooting  in 
the  winter ;  and  parties  of  Englishmen 
from  the  Ionian  Islands  annually  re- 
sort to  Salagora  to  enjoy  it. 

Arta  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ambracia,  near  the  Aracthus. 

Few  places  in  Albania  are  more 
magnificent  in  aspect  and  situation 
than  Arta;  and  to  an  antiquary  its 
attractions  are  still  greater  than  to  an 
artist.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  vene- 
rable grandeur  of  its  picturesque 
Hellenic  walls ;  and  from  the  site  of 
its  ancient  acropolis,  the  pcuioranio 
splendour  of  the  view  is  nuyortip  In 
the  highest  degree. 

The  approacn  to  the  town  is  beau- 
tiful ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wood  in 
its  vicinity,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
gardens,  orange-groves,  and  vineyards. 
Before  reaching  the  town  we  cross  a 
picturesque  bridge^  of  very  remarkable 
construction,  over  the  Aracthus.  It 
is  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  The  view  of  a  palace, 
T  3 
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mosques,  chinches,  some  good  houses 
and  shops,  excite  expectations  which 
on  entering  the  town  are  disappointed. 
The  popumtion  does  not  now  exceed 
7000.  The  neighbourhood  of  Arta  is 
subject  to  malaria  in  summer.  The 
chief  object  of  interest  here  is  the 
ruined  fortress.  It  stands  on  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  ancient  cita- 
del, which  are  chiefly  of  Cyclopean 
masonry. 

Ambracia,  originally  a  Corinthian 
colony,  became  afterwards  the  capital 
of  Pyrrhus.  On  his  coins  Ceres  ap- 
pears holding  eeurs  of  com  in  her  right 
hand.  Ancient  money  often  presents 
to  the  eye  the  prmcipal  characteristics 
of  the  soil  and  country  to  which  it 
belonged,  inspiring  and  indicating  a 
patriotism,  which  thus  became,  as  it 
were,  a  pcu^  of  the  national  currency. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ambracia  were 
removed  by  Augustus  to  Nioopolis; 
but  it  was  re-oocupied  under  the  By- 
zantine empire,  and  again  became  a 
place  of  importance.  The  modem 
name  of  Arta  is  evidently  acormption 
of  ^the  Aracthiis,  on  which  it  stood ; 
and  we  find  this  name  in  the  Byzan- 
tine writers  so  early  as  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  ruined  Byzantine  Church 
of  the  Virgin  of  CoMoUUion  ('H  novo- 
yia  Uapriyoplrunra)  is  well  worthy  of 
a  visit ;  as  also  the  MetropUis  or  palace 
of  the  Greek  Metropolitan  Bishop, 
which  hangs  over  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  remains  of  the  walls  of 
Ambracia  confirm  the  statements  of 
the  ancient  writers  respecting  their 
strength.  They  were  built  of  im- 
mense quadrangular  blocks  of  stone, 
some  of  which  measure  18  feet  bv  5. 
Like  the  ancient  city,  the  modem 
Arta  has  g^ven  its  name  to  the  neigh- 
bouring gulf. 

About  an  hour's  ride  to  the  N.E.  of 
Arta  is  the  village  of  Peta,  situated 
on  the  heights  just  above  the  river 
Aracthus,  where  it  issues  into  the 
plain.  Pota  is  famous  in  modem 
(ireck  history  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Greeks  under  Mavrocordato 
on  July  16,  1822.  It  was  also  the 
head-quarters  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  and  here  they  were 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  Turks. 


Between  Arta  and  Jo&nnina  is  a 
large  Jchan  at  Pendepigadia  (n«^«- 
mryaSca)  or  Five  WUh,  about  half- 
wi^  between  the  two  cities. 

The  whole  road  from  Arta  is,  for 
Greece  or  Turkey,  very  good.  It  is 
about  40  m.  in  length. 


ROUTO  45. 

JOANinNA  TO  PABOA,  BY  DRAMlSirS 
AMD  6ULI. 

Hr». 

Jotonina  to  Bramisius   4 

Bomanates   10 

Suli  6 

Parga   10 

On  leaving  Arta,  the  road  crosses 
the  singular  bridge  over  the  Araoh- 
thus,  and  follows  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  to  the  suburb  cfdled  Mardtiy 
which  is  just  opposite  the  Metropoli*^ 
or  Bishop's  Palace.  The  gardeus  of 
Mardti  abound  in  filbert-trees,  tho 
fmit  of  which  forms  one  of  the  exports 
of  this  district. 

Beyond  the  suburb,  we  cross  the 
plain,  and  keep  along  the  foot  of  Mt 
Kdberini,  following  a  paved  rood, 
which  overhangs  the  edge  of  a  marsh. 
In  the  midst  of  this  pass,  some  copious 
springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  one,  said  to  be  the 
subterranean  discharge  of  the  Lake 
of  Jodnnina.  Further  on,  the  road 
leaves  the  village  of  Strivina  to  the  1., 
and  enters  an  ascending  valley,  the 
direct  route  and  natural  opening  be- 
tween the  Ambracian  Gulf  and  the 
central  plains  of  Epirus. 

Komeirddea,  3  hrs.  from  Arta,  is  on 
the  rt.  of  the  road,  and  a  ruined  Hel- 
lenic fortress,  which  once  commanded 
tliis  important  pass,  is  on  the  1.  1  lir. 
from  the  village,  we  reach  the  sum- 
mit, and  descend  into  a  valley  between 
rocky  mountains.  liCaving  Magliana 
on  the  rt.,  and  crossing  another  height, 
we  reach  tho  khan  at 
1    PerUe  Pigadia,  so  called  from  Fhe 
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WeOs,  sitnated  near  the  opening  of 
the  pass,  on  an  upland  plain.  Hence 
it  is  an  almoet  constant  descent  to  the 
great  plain  of  Jodnnina^  6  hrs. 

It  is  4  hrs.'  ride  in  a  6.W.  direc- 
tion from  Joiinnina  to  Draminugy  near 
which  village  ia  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served theatres  in  Greece,  besidesother 
Hellenic  remains.  This  theatre  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  low  hill  in 
a  retired  and  solitary  valley,  below 
the  N.  side  of  Mt.  Olytzika.  It  is  not 
BO  perfect  as  the  Theatre  of  Taormina 
in  SicUy,  as  no  part  of  the  proflceoium 
is  now  standing ;  but,  in  Greece,  the 
only  theatre,  except  that  of  Bacchus 
at  Athens,  which  at  all  approaches  it 
in  preservation  is  the  Theatre  at  the 
Hieron  or  Sanctuary  of  Epidanrus 
(Section  II).  The  stone  seats  still 
remain,  supported  by  huge  masses  of 
Hellenic  masonry.  Close  by  are  the 
remains  of  one  or  two  temples,  and  of 
a  wall  which  inclosed  them,  the 
slightnees  of  which  proves  that  it  was 
merely  the  peribolus  of  the  Sanctuary. 
The  situation,  moreover,  is  neither 
strong,  commanding,  nor  well  watered 
— the  usual  characteristics  of  the  sites 
of  Hellenic  towns.  These  facts,  com- 
bined with  there  being  no  vestiges  of 
an  ancient  city  in  the  neighbourhood, 
prove  that  the  remains  at  Dramisiiis 
are  those  of  a  national  sanctuary  of  the 
Holoflsians,  perhaps  of  Pa<«aron,where 
their  kings  were  inagurated.  Such  soli- 
tary sanctuaries,  with  a  theatre  and 
plaice  for  political  assemblies  adjoining, 
are  often  found  in  Greece ;  for  instance, 
at  Olympia  and  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  The  religion  of  Hellas  well 
knew  how  to  avail  itself  of  two  accom- 
paniments most  conducive  to  a  solemn 
and  devotional  effect  —  silence  and 
solitude. 

From  Dramisius  it  is  about  10  hrs. 
to  the  hamlet  of  Romanates,  situated 
under  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Suli.  The  path  is  in  many 
places  very  difficult  and  even  dan- 
gerous. The  valleys  on  both  sides 
of  the  great  ridge  of  Suli  belonged  to 
the  Suliote  confederacy  in  the  days  of 
its  greatest  strength.  Through  vari- 
ous openings  to  the  S.  and  W.,  glimpses 
are  occasi<mally  caught  to  the  S.  of  the 
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beautiful  Ambracian  Qolf,  and  to'the 
W.  of  the  Ionian  sea,  dotted  with 
Corfu  and  Paxo. 

From  Bomanates  it  is  a  toilsome 
ride  of  5  or  6  hrs.  to  the  Castle  of 
SuU.  The  path  ascends  the  mountain 
by  a  series  of  difficult  zigzags.  ^  We 
pass  the  crumbling  remains  of  nuiny 
breastworks  of  loose  stones  erected 
by  the  Suliotes,  who  contested  this 
ground  inch  by  inch,  during  several 
years,  against  Ali  Pasha,  performing 
deeds  of  heroism  worthy  of  the  best 
days  of  Greece.  They  were  a  tribe  of 
Cluristian  Epirots,  mustering  about 
4000  fighting  men,  nominally  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  but  as  really  indepen- 
dent, untU  reduced  in  1803,  as  were 
the  Scotch  HighUuiders  before  1745. 
The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  chief- 
tains, and  the  desertion  of  some  of 
their  number,  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
confederacy  more  than  all  the  armies 
which  the  liahommedans  brought 
against  them  during  a  struggle  of 
more  than  ten  years.  The  stories 
told  of  their  speed  in  running  over 
mountains  impassable  to  most  men; 
of  their  skill  as  marksmen ;  of  their 
keenness  of  sight,  in  which  they  ex- 
celled all  other  Albanians,  who  &em- 
selves  are  surpassed  only  by  Mexicans 
or  Arabs  of  the  desert ;  of  their  vigi- 
lance and  sagacity ;  of  their  ability  in 
planning,  and  activity  in  executing 
the  most  refined  stratagems  of  their 
desultory  warfare ;  of  their  powers  of 
voice,  remarkable  even  among  the 
$oyii  ityoBoi  mountaineers  of  Greece, 
and  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  ex- 
change signals  at  immense  distances ; 
in  short,  tiieir  prodigies  of  strength, 
skill,  and  valour  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  would  in  some  instances 
exceed  belief,  if  they  had  not  been  so 
universally  attested  by  their  enemies. 
Sir  G.  Bowen  remarks  that  the  Suliote 
confederacy  "  in  some  points  resembled 
the  United  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, or  the  Achffian  League,  which, 
just  before  the  Roman  Conquest,  re- 
vived a  faint  image  of  the  ancient  glory 
of  Hellas, — *  the  pale  Martinmas  sum- 
mer of  her  closing  year.*  MarkBotzaris, 
and  many  of  his  comrades  in  arms. 
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are  not  unworthy  to  stand  in  the  same 
rank  with  Tell  and  PhilopoBmen." 

After  a  weary  scramble,  the  path 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  Suliot  ridge, 
here  about  8000  feet  above  the  8e€^ 
and  commanding  in  dear  weather 
magnificent  prospects  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  CoMtle  of  Suli  stands  on  an 
isolated  rook  full  1000  feet  below  the 
summit  of  the  ridge ;  and  beyond  the 
Acheron  rushes  through  a  deep,  dark 
chasm  into  the  Acherusian  plain, 
crossing  which  in  a  meandering  course 
it  empties  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea 
at  the  Sweet  Harbour  (TXvKbs  Ac^^v), 
now  called  by  the  sailors  of  the  Le- 
vant (probably  from  a  beacon  or  light- 
house naving  at  one  period  stood  there) 
Fori  Phanari,  The  water  of  this  port 
is  still  sioeet  from  the  influx  of  the 
river.  The  anchorage  is  not  very 
safe,  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  westerly 
winds. 

An  excessively  steep  path  brhigs 
the  traveller  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  the  bottom  of  the  Castle 
rock.  Here  are  the  ruined  hamlets  of 
Kiapha  and  Jvariko;  and  about  a 
rifle-shot  to  the  N.,  on  an  upland  lawn, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  main  village  of 
Suli,  called  Kako-Suli,  like  the  "  evil 
and  unhappy  Ilium"  (KukoIxios)  of 
Homer  (Od.,  xix.  260, 597).  The  home- 
steads of  the  Suliotes, "  through  which 
the  ghost  of  freedom  stalks,"  aro  now 
silent  and  dismantled.  The  walls  of 
their  houses  are  still  partly  standing; 
the  boughs  of  their  ng-trees  are  still 
hanging  over  the  doors ;  their  hearths 
are  stiU  black  with  the  smoke  of 
former  fires;  crumbling  stairs  still 
point  the  way  to  fallen  chambers. 
But  no  one  now  dwells  in  the  houses, 
or  prunes  the  fig-trees,  or  sits  by  the 
hec^hs,  or  climbs  the  stairs.  The 
Suliotes  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 
but  their  sufferings  and  their  heroism 
have  surrounded  their  country  with 
the  interest  of  a  republic  of  ancient 
Greece. 

The  two  isolated  rocks  which  rise 
procipitously  from  the  ravine  of  the 
Acheron  are  called  respectively  2Vypa 
and  Kughni.  These  were  the  chief 
strongholds  of  the  SuUotes,  but  the 
ruinous  forts  (known  as  the  CasUe  of 


8idi)  now  crowning  their  summits, 
were  erected  by  Ali  Pasha  after  their 
capture  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  A  small  Turkish  garri- 
son is  stationed  here.  The  comman- 
dant is  usually  very  civil  to  strangers, 
and  will  allow  them  to  pass  the  night 
within  the  walls. 

The  incursions  of  the  Suliotes  over 
the  neighbouring  country  reached 
their  height  towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  when  Ali  Pasha  deter- 
mined to  root  out  the  race, — a  feat 
which  he  finally  accomplished  with 
great  loss,  and  after  a  long  siege  of 
the  principal  strongholds  of  Suli. 
When  all  further  defence  had  become 
hopeless,  a  number  of  the  Suliotes 
broke  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
like  the  Plataeans  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  and  escaped  to  the  Ionian 
Islands.  Many  of  them  were  after- 
wards enlisted  into  the  Greek  regi- 
ments raised  by  the  English  during 
the  war,  but  disbanded  in  1814.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in 
1821  the  Suliotes  mostly  went 
to  Greece,  where  Mark  Botzaris 
and  others  of  their  tribe  became 
leaders  in  the  war  of  independence, 
and  so  inflicted  far  greater  injuries 
on  the  Turks  than  if  they  had  re- 
mained entrenched  on  their  native 
mountains.  The  survivors  and  their 
descendants  are  all  citizens  of  the  new 
Greek  state. 

"A  dead  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  rushing  of  the  Acheron,  now 
reigns  in  these  gloomy  gorges,  which 
so  long  re-echoed  the  roar  of  battle 
and  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  those 
most  thrilling  of  all  sounds,  the 
shrieks  of  mortal  rage,  and  fear,  and 
anguish."  The  Mahommedans  i^owed 
as  much  perseverance  in  the  attack 
as  the  Christians  in  the  defence, 
climbing  up  the  sides  of  the  ravines, 
and  pushing  their  breastworks  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  lines  of  the 
besieged.  The  Suliote  women  proved 
to  be  true  "  Jaels  and  wives  of  Heber," 
continually  exposing  themselves  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  supplying  tiie  men 
with  water,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
sions, and,  when  not  oUierwise  em- 
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ployed,  diBcharging  volleys  of  abuse 
against  the  infidel& 

The  hero  of  the  closing  scene  of  the 
defence  was  Samuel  the  CkUoyer,  a 
monk  suinamed  "The  Last  Judg- 
ment "  (*H  reXevroia  Kpltris),  and  who 
had  been  one  of  the  bravest  leaders  of 
the  Suliotes  during  the  war.  When  the 
ten  years*  death  struggle  was  over,  he 
retired  along  with  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  the  aged,  and  those  who 
had  resoived  to  die  by  the  graves  of 
their  fathers,  to  the  tower  wnich  had 
been  used  as  a  powder-magazine. 
When  their  assailants  drew  near, 
they  set  fire  to  a  train,  prepared  be- 
forehand for  this  last  extremity,  and 
thus  involved  the  foremost  of  the 
infidels  in'  their  own  destruction. 

Another  tale  of  horror  yet  remains 
to  be  told.  A  number  of  the  Suliote 
women  had  taken  refuge  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock  not  far  from  the  last 
stronghold  of  their  kinsmen.  When 
all  was  over,  and  the  enemy  was 
scaling  the  crags  to  seize  them,  it  is 
related  that  they  dashed  their  infant 
children  over  the  brow  of  the  cliff, 
and  then  joining  their  hands,  and 
chanting  the  songs  of  their  own  dear 
mountains,  they  formed  a  circling 
dance,  at  each  recurring  round  of 
which  an  heroic  victim  hurled  herself 
over  the  brink  of  the  precipice  into 
the  dark  gulf  beneath.  When  the 
foe  had  reached  the  summit  his  prey 
was  beyond  his  grasp.  This  is. 
truly,  in  the  words  of  Aristophanes,! 
the  diff  of  Acheron  dripping  wUh  Uood 

—Frogs,  471. 

From  the  Castle  of  Bull  to  Parga  is 
a  journey  of  10  hrs.,  or  even  more, 
over  a  difficult  path.  Travellers  must 
dismount  in  descending  the  gorge  of 
the  Acheron,  and  let  the  horses ; 
scramble  over  the  slippery  ledges  of  | 
rock,  urged  on  by  the  cries  of  their  | 
owners.   The  path  lies  at  one  time  in  , 
the  bed  of  the  foaming  and  roaring 
torrent ;  afterwards  it  hangs  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff  500  or  600  feet  above  ' 
the  river,  and  looks  as  if  suspended  in  , 
air.    This  is,  perhaps,  dcurker  and 
deeper  than  any  other  glen  in  Greeoe;  I 


*'on  either  side  rise  perpendicular 
rooks,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  little 
intervals  of  scanty  soil,  bearing  holly, 
iUces,  and  other  shrubs,  and  which 
admit  occasionally  a  view  of  the  higher 
summits  of  the  two  mountains  covered 
with  oaks,  and  at  the  summit  of  all, 
with  pines.  Here  the  road  is  passable 
only  on  foot,  by  a  perilous  ledge  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain;  the  river 
in  the  pass  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  is 
seen  at  the  bottom  falling  in  many 
places  over  the  rocks,  though  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  be  heara,  and  in 
most  places  inaccessible  to  any  but  the 
foot  of  goat  or  a  Suliote." — Leake. 

After  fording  the  Acheron  just 
where  it  issues  forth  on  the  marshy 
plain,  the  old  Palus  Aeherueia,  the 
traveller  stands  at  length  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  village  of  Ulyky  (rxi/jcv), 
which  still  preserves  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation of  the  Sweet  Harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  old  church 
of  Glyky  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  probably  the  oracular 
shrine  (vtKvo/juunuov)  where  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  were  consulted.  Glyky 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of 
this  district,  and  affords  an  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  names  of 
classical  history  have  often  been  trans- 
ferred to  ecclesiastical  localities.  The 
descriptive  epithet  anciently  applied 
to  the  harbour,  having  first  l]«come 
the  designation  of  the  whole  Acheru- 
sian  plain,  was  at  length  attached  to 
the  place  containing  the  cathedral 
church. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Ali  Pasha, 
there  was  almost  constant  war  among 
the  villages  and  clans  of  this  part  of 
Epirns— as  once  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland — the  Suliotes  talang  either 
or  both  sides,  as  they  were  best  paid 
and  fed;  the  poorer  warriors  dis- 
regarding the  treaties  made  by  their 
chieftains,  and  descending  from  their 
starving  mountains  to  sell  their  blood 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

In  winter  there  is  excellent  wood- 
cock, snipe,  and  wild-fowl  shooting  on 
the  Acherusian  plain,  and  yachts  from 
Corfu  and  Paxo  frequently  visit  Port 
Phanari,[ot  this  object.  There  is  a 
small  hamlet,  called  Splautzay  pro- 
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bably  a  corruption  of  the  Italian 
spiaagia,  on  the  beaoh,  where  guides 
can  be  procured  to  the  favourite  shoot- 
ing-grounds. In  summer,  the  plain 
produces  rice,  Indian  corn,  flax,  and 
wheat,  wherever  it  is  cultivated.  The 
view  of  the  castle-rock  of  Suli,  through 
the  gorge  of  the  Acheron,  backed  by 
the  high,  barren  mountains  behind,  is 
very  striking.  The  river  which  flows 
from  the  N.  and  joins  the  Acheron 
about  8  m.  from  the  sea,  is  the  ancient 
Cocytw  (now  called  Fuwf).  Here 
then  we  have  two  of  the  rivers  of  the 
classical  Hades.  Pausanias  expresses' 
his  belief  that  Homer  drew  his  de- 
scription of  the  Lower  world  from  this 

Srt  of  Epirus.  The  character  of  the 
omeric  Inferno,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth 
remarks,  is  very  simple.  Two  rivers 
and  a  few  rocks  and  trees  form  all  its 
scenery.  Very  different  became  in 
after  times  the  representations  of  the 
same  regions,  when  the  gloomy  realms 
of  Pluto  were  dressed  up  with  all  the 
pomp  of  the  palace  of  the  Ctesars. 

Aidoneus,  also  called  Hades,  and 
Pluto,  the  god  of  the  Lower  world,  or 
hell  of  ancient  Paganism,  was  also 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  a  king  of 
this  part  of  Epirus,  who  carried  off 
from  Sicily  to  this  very  region,  Proser- 
pine, or  Persephone,  the  fair  daughter 
of  Ceres.  A  tradition  of  the  Eastern 
Church  relates  that  St.  Donatus, 
bishop  of  this  district,  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  among  his  other 
miracles,  destroyed  a  dragon  which 
infested  the  country  about  Glyky  and 
the  Acherusian  plain.  In  this  Chris- 
tian legend  it  would  seem  tiiat  we 
still  keep  sight  of  Aidoneus,  or  Pluto, 
or  Satan,  in  the  form  of  the  ''old 
serpent." 

There  were  several  ancient  cities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Acheron. 
Of  these,  Ephyra  (afterwards  called 
Cichyrus^  according  to  Strabo),  is 
placed  by  Leake  at  the  Monast^  of 
St.  John,  4  m.  from  Port  Phanari,  near 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Cocytus,  where 
fragments  remain  of  Hellenic  walls  of 
polygonal  masonry.  Another  ancient 
town,  Budmtiumy  probably  stood  at 
the  harbour  of  St.  John,  a  few  m.  S.E. 
of  Parga.   Fandosia  is  probably  re- 


presented by  the  ruins  at  KoAri  on 
the  Acheron,  nearly  opposite  to  Glyky. 
On  the  summit  of  the  rocky  height, 
standing  separate  from  the  hUls  which 
surround  the  Acherusian  plain,  are 
the  walls  of  an  acropolis ;  those  of  the 
city  descend  the  slopes  on  either  side. 
There  was  another  Pandosia  and 
another  Acheron  in  the  8.  of  Italy, 
near  which  Alexander  Molossus,  King 
of  Epirus,  received  his  death-wound 
in  battle  with  the  Bnittians,  b.c.  326. 
He  had  been  warned  by  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  to  avoid  Pandosia  and  the 
Acherusian  water,  but  understood  the 
warning  of  the  places  so  named  in  his 
own  land  of  Epirus  (Livy,  viii  24.) 

It  will  be  seen,  &om  what  has  been 
said  above,  that  the  traveller  may  com- 
bine on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron 
interesting  antiquarian  research  with 
excellent  modem  sport. 

Quarters  for  the  night  may  be  found 
in  the  village  on  the  beach  at  Port 
Phanari,  or  in  one  of  the  hamlets  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Acherusian 
plain,  built  on  the  slope  of  the  low 
ridge  of  hills  which  here  fringe  the 
Ionian  Sea.  It  is  a  5  hrs.'  ride  over 
these  hills  from  the  edge  of  the  plain 
to 

Paboa. — ^From  the  brow  of  the  ridge 
above  there  is  a  delightful  view  of  the 
town,  and  the  littie  territory  sur- 
rounding* it,  once  the  property  of  its 
Christian  inhabitants.  This,  like  the 
island  of  Corfu,  is  one  great  grove  of 
olives,  interspersed  with  churches  and 
villas  now  mostly  in  ruins.  The 
crumbling  walls  of  a  monastery  form  a 
picturesque  object  on  a  promontory  N. 
of  the  town.  Winding  down  through 
the  olives  to  the  beach,  the  traveller 
gains  another  beautiful  view.  On  a 
steep  rock  projecting  into  the  Ionian 
sea  stands  the  old  Venetian  Castle  of 
Parga,  on  which  the  blood-red  flog 
of  the  Crescent  replaced  in  1819  the 
Cross  of  St.  GJeorge,  and  where  Turkish 
soldiers  now  keep  garrison  in  the  room 
of  an  English  detachment.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  Castle-gate  and  the 
slopes  around  are  clustered  with 
houses,  once  the  residence  of  the  chief 
families  of  Parga,  but  now  mostly  in 
ruins.   Encirclhig  the  town  are  gar- 
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dens  of  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons, 
running  wild  from  neglect.  The  little 
port  is  formed  by  a  rocky  islet,  with  a 
chapel  upon  it.  Several  Mahommedan 
families  have  come  to  reside  here 
since  1819,  and  a  mosque  has  been 
built  for  their  use,  just  outside  the 
gate  of  the  Castle.  Permission  is 
generally  given  by  the  Commandant 
to  enter  the  fortress.  It  is  now  en- 
tirely dilapidated,  and  the  churches 
and  houses  in  the  interior  are  in 
ruins.  There  are  a  few  Venetian 
cannon,  and  one  or  two  with  the 
l^glish  broad-arrow  upon  them,  left 
by  our  troops  when  they  evacuated 
the  place. 

Good  night^uarters  can  be  obtained 
in  Parga,  in  the  houses  of  the  Chris- 
tian families,  which  are  famished 
more  in  the  Italian  than  in  the  com- 
mon Albanian  style.  The  long  con- 
nexion of  Parga  with  Venice  would 
seem  to  have  stunped  a  foreign  charac- 
ter even  on  its  scenery,  which  is  un- 
like Albanian  landscape  in  general, 
and  in  the  soft  and  feathery  luxuri- 
ance of  its  groves  and  gardens,  rather 
resembles  the  coasts  of  Calabria  or 
Amfdfl.  Many  of  the  remaining  in- 
habitants still  give  striking  signs  of 
the  personal  beauty  and  classical 
features  for  which  their  countrymen 
were  famous : 

**  By  Salt's  rock,  and  Parsa's  ihor% 
Exist  the  remnants  of  a  line, 
Such  as  tbe  Doric  mothers  bore." 

The  history  of  Parga  dates  from  the 
14th  century,  for  it  does  not  appear 
certain  that  any  ancient  town  stood 
upon  this  site.  When  the  Venetians 
became  possessed  of  Corfu,  about  a.d. 
1386,  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 
searport  of  Epirus  sought  and  procured 
the  protection  of  the  republic,  when 
their  castle  was  fortified  and  garrisoned 
like  Butrinto,  Prevesa,  and  Vonitza, 
the  other  Venetian  dependencies  on 
the  mainland ;  and  their  government 
was  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Seven 
Islands.  On  the  fall  of  Venice  in 
17U7,  all  these  places  were  occupied 
by  French  troops,  which  were,  how- 
ever, after  an  occupation  of  less  than 
2  years,  expelled  from  the  islands  by 


a  combined  Bussian  and  Turkish 
squadron ;  while  Ali  Pasha,  by  land, 
made  himself  master,  in  the  name  of 
the  Sultan,  of  Butrinto,  Prevesa,  and 
Vonitza,  leaving  Parga  unassailed 
He  seems  to  have  shrunk  firom  en- 
countering the  desperate  resistance 
which  the  Parguinotes  were  prepared 
to  have  offered,  or  to  have  deemed 
their  reduction,  like  that  of  their 
neighbours  of  Suli,  likely  to  cost  more 
than  it  was  worth.  On  March  21, 
1800,  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte  created  the  Ionian  Islands  into 
the  Septinsular  Republic ;  stipulating 
at  the  same  time  that  the  d-devant 
Venetian  possessions  on  the  mainland 
should  be  subject  to  the  Sultan,  but 
should  retain  their  municipal  institu- 
tions and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  As  to  Prevesa,  Butrinto, 
and  Vonitza,  no  further  question  has 
ever  been  raised ;  but  when,  in  1807, 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  gave  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  Napoleon,  the  Parguinotes 
solicited  and  obtained  a  small  French 
garrison.  In  the  beg^ning  of  1814 
they  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  English  squadron  then  blockading 
Corfu ;  and,  with  the  help  of  an  armed 
party  of  English  secretly  admitted  at 
night,  they  overpowered  the  French 
soldiers ;  and  the  British  flag  replaced 
the  trieouleuT  on  their  walls.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  ex- 
press stipulation  with  the  British 
officers,  under  whose  protection  they 
thus  placed  themselves ;  but  doubtless 
they  understood  that  their  town 
would  continue  to  follow  tiie  fortunes 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  However,  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  by  which  the 
Seven  Islands  were  placed  under 
British  protection,  made  no  mention 
of  the  ex-Venetian  possessions  on  the 
mainland,  and  seems  tacitly  to  imply 
that  they  were  to  abide  by  tho  fato 
prescribed  for  them  by  the  Convention 
of  March  21, 1800.  Or  it  is  pos^siblu 
tliat  the  very  existence  of  Parga,  and 
its  population  of  4000  or  5000,  may 
have  been  entirely  forgotten  by  tho 
statesmen  who  were  parcelling  out 
afresh  the  map  of  Europe.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  Porte  claimed 
the  surrender  of  Parga  on  the  faith 
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of  the  existing  treaties ;  and  in  1819 
the  Pargninotes  were  commanded 
either  to  submit  to  the  Tnrks  or  to 
quit  their  country,  an  as^lnm  being 
offered  to  them  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
(Sir  Thomas  Maitlemd)  procuring  for 
them  the  sum  of  about  150,0002.  as 
compensation  for  their  property  in 
houses,  lands,  &c.  The  Farguinotes 
chose  the  latter  alternative ;  for  they 
knew  that,  though  nominally  ceded  to 
the  Sultan,  they  would  be  r^ly  given 
over  to  Aii  Pasha,  who  was  their 
bitter  enemy,  both  firom  their  being 
the  last  Chnstians  in  Epirus  who  had 
successfully  resisted  his  newer,  and 
because  they  had  assisted  tne  Suliotes 
in  their  wars  with  him.  The  policy 
of  the  British  Government  and  its 
agents  in  the  surrender  of  Parga  has 
been  severely  censured  both  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad ; — those  who  wish  to 
inform  themselves  thoroughly  on  the 
subject  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Parliamentarv  Papers  published  at 
the  time.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  diplomatic  necessity  or  justice  of 
the  cession,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
Christians  throughout  the  Levant, 
and  that  no  Englishman  can  visit  the 
ruined  houses  and  deserted  gardens  of 
this  beautiful  spot  without  a  feeline 
of  regret  that  his  countir  should 
have,  however  unavoidably,  been  con- 
cerned in  their  abandonment  to  the 
Mahommedans.  The  principal  families 
of  Parga  all  emigrated  in  1819  to  the 
neighbouring  isUinds  or  to  Qreebe; 
but  some  of  their  members  have  now 
returned,  and  have  resumed,  as  sub- 
jects and  tenants  of  the  Turks,  the 
cultivation  of  their  former  property. 

At  Parga  a  boat  may  be  hired  to 
convey  the  traveller  to  Pazo  or  to 
Corfu ;  or  a  riiort  day's  ride  will  take 
him  to  QomeniUa  (Rte.  42),  a  village 
on  the  shores  of  the  channel  of  Corfu, 
and  whence  the  passage  will  be  much 
shorter,  only  18  m.  The  road  leads 
past  the  Mahommedan  town  of  Mar- 
gariti,  2}  hrs.  N.  of  Parga,  and  through 
a  fine  vtdley.  Saydda^  the  usual  land- 
ing-place from  Corfu,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  citadel,  is  4  hrs.  N.  of 


Gkunenitza  (Rte.  40).  Or  the  travel- 
ler may  reach  Jo^nina  in  2  days 
from  Parga,  passing  by  Margariti  and 
Paramythia,  and  leaving  Suli  on  the 
right  Finallv,  in  2  days  from  Parga 
he  may  reach  Prevesa,  cross  from 
thence  to  Santa  Maura,  and  so  proceed 
to  Corfu  by  the  steamers  which  keep 
up  communication  between  the  Ionian 
Islands.  - 


ROUTE  46. 

JOANNDrA,  BT  ASGYROKAOTBO  AND 
AFOLLOVIA,  TO  BERAT. 

Jo^innina  to —  Hre. 

Zitza    4 

Delvinaki    8 

Argyrokastro   8 

Gardiki   3 

Stepetzi   3 

Tepeleni   3 

Lundschi   5 

Karbunari    5 

Gradista   2 

Fragola   4} 

Monastery  of  Pollina  (Apol- 

lonia)   1| 

Berat    10 

On  leaving  Delvinaki,  we  descend 
along  a  deep  chasm,  through  which 
a  stream  runs  to  join  anothe  r  torrent 
flowing  from  Nemerlzika,  The  two, 
united,  flow  into  the  river  of  DryTio  or 
Derdpoli. 

5  m.  from  Delvinaki  is  the  khan 
of  XerovaUo.  Ascending  a  low  ridge 
beyond  this  place,  we  come  in  sight 
of  the  great  plain  or  vale  of  Den^i, 
forming  a  landscape  ofHhe  most  in- 
teresting character.  It  is  about  30  m. 
in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  across.  We 
continue  our  route  to  the  village  of 
Palea  Epiaeope,  on  the  declivity  of 
the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  There  is  a 
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picturesqiie  old  Greek  church  here, 
which  ifl  stated  in  an  inscription  on 
it  to  have  been  founded  by  Manuel 
Oomnenos.  From  this  point  the  view 
is  splendid. 

The  vale  of  Deropolif  or  Argyr6- 
Jcastro,  is  luxuriantly  fertile  in  every 
part,  and  the  industry  of  the  numerous 
population  of  the  neighbouring  hills 
has  been  exerted  to  bring  it  into  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  pro- 
ducts are  chiefly  com,  maize,  tobacco, 
and  rice.  Much  grain  is  carried  down 
to  the  coast  for  export.  The  vale  is 
bounded  by  two  parallel  mountain 
ridges  of  raised  surface,  woody  and 
studded  with  towns  and  villages  in 
the  lower  parts,  and  rising  above  to 
steep  ridges  of  limestone  rock,  the 
rugged  simimits  of  which  are  covered 
with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  while  the  bare  sides  are  furrowed 
witli  the  white  beds  of  winter  torrents. 
Along  the  middle  of  the  valley  flows 
from  S.  to  N.  the  river  of  Drifno,  or 
Deropoli,  which  joins  the  Vioea  ( Aous 
near  Tepeleni.  Next  to  Argyrokastro, 
tiie  most  considerable  town  in  this 
district  is  Libochovo,  2  hrs.  across  the 
plain  from  the  former,  and  containing 
about  700  Turkish  and  100  Christian 
houses,  t.  between  4000  and  5000 
inhabitants.  It  is  strikingly  situated 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  which 
bound  the  valley  to  the  N.E.,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  great  break  in  them, 
through  which  is  seen  the  western 
front  of  the  ridge  of  Nem^rUika, 
Through  this  break  flows  the  river 
LuMia,  which  poins  the  Dryno.  In 
the  time  of  All  Pasha,  the  road  be- 
tween Jo^nnina  and  Argyrokastro 
could  be  travelled  in  a  carriage.  Now, 
in  some  places  it  is  hardly  passable, 
even  on  horseback,  in  winter.  Many 
of  the  high  pointed  bridges  have  fallen 
in;  and  the  ruins  of  their  broken 
arches  rise  above  the  plain  like  the 
dceletons  of  antediluvian  monsters. 

The  remains  of  a  small  theatre  and 
other  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  the 
plain  below  Libochovo,  probably  mark 
the  site  of  HadriaiwpoUs,  one  of  the 
many  cities  built  by  the  Emneror 
Hadrian.  About  10  m.  lower  aown 
the  river  J>ryno  are  the  roins  of  a 


small  town  of  the  Byzantine  age, 
called  Dryndpoli. 

Argyrdkastro,  8  hrs.,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  towns  in 
Albania.  It  is  very  strikingly  placed 
on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  valley,  at  a  place 
where  some  deep  ravines  approach 
each  other.  The  town  consists  of 
several  distinct  portions;  groups  of 
houses  standing  on  separate  eminences, 
or  covering  the  summits  of  the  narrow 
ridges  which  divide  the  ravines.  It 
contains  about  2000  Moslem  and  200 
Greek  femilies,  or  about  12,000  in- 
habitants. The  governor,  who  is  tlio 
Kaimakamj  or  Lieutenant-Governor, 
of  a  large  district,  subordinate  to  the 
Pashalik  of  Joannina,  occupies  a  ruin- 
ous serai  in  the  castle,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  train  of  armed  re- 
tainers. The  situation  of  Argyrokastro, 
on  so  unequal  a  surface,  gives  it  an 
appearance  of  great  magnificence. 
The  castle  stands  on  the  central  ridge, 
and  is  a  building  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. It  was  erected  by  AU  Pasha  on 
the  site  of  an  older  castle,  and  was 
commenced  when  he  obtained  possess- 
sion  of  the  place  in  1812.  This  con- 
quest was  of  great  importance  to 
him;  but  his  war  with  Ibrahim  Pasha 
delayed  this  event  till  1812,  when  he 
obtained  possession  of  this  district 
and  that  of  Delvino,  without  much 
bloodshed.  Previous  to  his  attack  on 
Argyrokastro  he  had  contrived  to 
inveigle  away  the  bravest  of  its  in- 
habitants, in  conseauence  of  which 
the  city  surrenderea  after  a  short 
contest 

Agyrokastro  does  not  appear  to 
occcupy  anv  classical  site,  out  its 
name  probably  preserves  that  of  the 
Argyrini,  an  ancient  tribe  of  Epirus. 
Many  of  the  Beys  of  the  modem  city 
are  rich  and  hospitable.  The  bazaar 
is  well  famished  with  Albanian  arms, 
embroidered  dresses,  &o.  There  are 
two  Greek  churches,  and  a  number  of 
mosques.  The  Mahommedan  women 
here,  as  at  Delvino,  and  other  Al- 
banian towns,  wear  a  very  singular 
dress,  consisting  of  a  white  wrapper, 
covering  them  from  the  top  of  the 
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liead  to  the  feet,  with  two  half-alecves, 
into  which  their  elbows  are  thrust,  and 
stick  out  at  right  angles.  They 
have  exactly  the  appearance  of  rough- 
Iiewn  marble  crosses.  The  wrapper 
opens  at  the  face,  to  exhibit  a  mask 
fitted  with  two  holes  for  the  eyes. 

"  The  general  appearance  of  Argyro- 
knstro  is  most  imposing;  but  the 
glittering  triangular  area  of  houses, 
which  from  afar  appears  as  one  great 
pyramid  of  dwellings  against  the 
mountain  side,  is  broken  up  on  a 
nearer  approach  into  three  divisions. 
The  whole  town  is  built  on  three 
distinct  ridges  or  spurs  of  rock,  spring- 
ing from  the  hill  at  a  considerable 
height,  and  widening,  separated  by 
deep  ravines  or  channels  or  torrents, 
as  they  stretch  out  into  the  plain. 
The  town  stands  mainly  on  the  face 
or  edge  of  these  narrow  spurs,  but 
many  buildings  are  scattered  most 
picturesquely  down  their  sides,  min- 
gled, as  is  the  wont  in  Albanian 
towns,  with  fine  trees,  while  the  centre 
and  highest  ridge  of  rock,  isolated 
from  the  parent  mountain,  and  con- 
nected with  it  only  by  an  aqueduct, 
is  crowned  by  what  forms  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  place,  a  black 
ruined  castle,  that  extends  along  its 
whole  summit,  and  proudly  towers 
even  in  decay  over  the  scattered 
vassal-houses  below." — Lear. 

Argyrdkastro  is  situated  half-way 
between  Joannina  and  the  sea  at 
Avlona,  being  about  18  hrs.  from 
each.  It  is  10  hrs.  from  Premedi 
(lite.  47) ;  about  16  hrs.  from  Khim^ 
and  Port  Palerimo ;  and  12  hrs.  from 
Santi  Innocenta  by  Gardiki ;  but  only 
9  hrs.  by  Delvino,  where  the  direct 
mountain  road  is  passable. 

The  direct  road  to  Tepeleni  is 
through  the  valley  of  the  Deropoli, 
and  it  is  only  7  hrs.  fi^mArgyro- 
kastro  by  this  way;  but  a  more  cir- 
cuitous route  should  be  taken  by 
Oardiki,  the  unfortunate  town  de- 
stroyed by  Ali  in  the  spring  of  1812. 

This  road  skirts  the  plain  for  some 
distance,  passing,  at  1  hr.  from  Ar- 
gyrokastro,  a  copious  stream  issuing 
in  a  vast  volume  from  the  limestone 


rock,  and  forming  at  once  a  consider- 
able river  running  into  the  Dryno, 
1  hr.  further,  the  road  enters  the  low 
hills,  covered  with  brushwood,  which 
form  the  approach  to 

Gardiki,  4  hrs.  This  place  (on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Phanotei),  which, 
before  1812,  was  a  large  town,  is  now 
a  decayed  straggling  village,  situated 
in  a  very  wild  and  romantic  position, 
on  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  conical  hill, 
crowned  with  a  mined  castle,  and 
with  high  mountains  in  the  immediate 
background.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  BdUta,  at  the  junction  of  a 
torrent  fiowing  from  the  8. W.  through 
a  deep  ravine.  The  inliabitants  are 
chiefiy  Moslems.  It  is  8  hrs.  hence  to 
Santi  Quaranta,  and  6  to  Delvino,  by 
the  pass  of  Argyrdkastro. 

In  the  early  part  of  Ali  Pasha's 
life,  when  he  relied  chiefly  on  the  zeal 
and  resolution  of  his  mother,  the 
Gardikiotes  became  his  enemies,  and 
endeavoured  to  dispossess  him  of  his 
small  territory ;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  passing  the  night  in 
that  part  of  the  country  with  his 
mother  and  sister,  they  laid  a  plot  for 
taking  away  his  life.  Ali  wiUi  diffi- 
culty escaped;  but  his  mother  and 
sister  were  carried  prisoners  to  Gar- 
diki, where,  having  been  exposed  to 
various  outrages,  they  were,  after  30 
days,  sent  ignominious!  y  away.  His 
mother  after  this  treatment,  like  that 
of  Cunegunde  among  the  Bulgarians 
in  Voltaire's  *  Candide,*  never  ceaaed 
to  urge  him  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
Gardikiotes,  and  their  continued  op- 
position to  his  growing  power  con- 
firmed his  resolves.  He  was  unable 
to  accomplish  his  designs  till  the 
beginning  of  1812,  when  he  attacked 
the  town,  having  previously  contrived, 
by  delusive  means,  to  retain  all  the 
Gardikiotes  within  its  walls.  The 
Albanian  officers,  perhaps  nnwilUng 
to  take  a  city  in  the  defence  of  which 
the  Porte  had  directly  interested  it- 
self, delayed  their  operations.  But 
at  leng^  Athanasius  Bia,  an  able 
officer  of  Ali,  came  forward  and 
offered,  with  a  certain  number  of 
Albanians,  to  take  the  town  by  storm, 
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though  its  situation  lendered  this  an 
undertaking  of  great  difficulty.  A 
single  night  put  Gardiki  into  Ali's 
hands,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
40  years  from  the  commission  of  the 
original  offence.  The  inhabitants, 
.'iOOO  or  6000  in  number,  were  first 
distributed  into  different  towns,  while 
36  of  the  Beys  were  sent  to  Jounnina. 
On  the  15th  of  March,  1812.  80  .> 
Gardikiotes,  were  brought  to  the  area 
of  the  Valiare  Khan^  1  hr.  from  Ar- 
gyrokastro ;  a  few  of  these  were  allowed 
to  depart,  and  sent  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  into  slavery  in  otlier 
parts  of  Albania.  The  rest  were  tied 
together,  and  fired  upon  by  the  sol- 
diers, till  not  one  remained  alive. 
AU  is  said  to  have  fired  the  first  shot 
himself.  On  the  same  day,  the  86  Beys 
shared  a  similar  fate  at  Joannina. 

It  is  said  that  Ali's  sister  lived  to 
perform  her  vow  that  she  would  sleep 
on  a  divan  stuffed  with  the  hair  of 
the  dead  Gardikiotes.  The  Valiare 
Khan,  the  scene  of  this  act  of  feudal 
vengeance,  is  now  in  ruins. 

From  Gardiki  we  proceed  down  the 
river  Belitza,  to  the  place  where  it 
forms  its  junction  with  the  Dryno.  at 
which  point  there  is  the  ruin  of  tho 
Byzantine  fortress  or  town  of  Dryno- 
polis. 

Stepetti  is  a  small  village,  near  the 
place  where  the  Vryno  quits  the  broad 
valley  of  Argyrokastro  to  enter  the 
more  contracted  defiles  through  which, 
it  flows  N.  to  join  the  Yiosa  near 
Tepelini. 

The  mountains  contracting  the  val- 
ley are  a  continuation  of  those  which 
bounded  it.  Several  towns  and  vil- 
lages appear  on  their  declivity.  The 
approach  to  Tepeleni  on  this  as  on 
every  side  is  very  noble.  2  m.  to  the 
S.  of  the  town  is  the  confluence  of  the 
Dryno  and  Vioaa  (Aous),  forming  to- 
gether a  river  not  less  than  250  yards  ' 
in  width. 

Tepeleni  is  situated  on  the  W.  or  L 
bank  of  the  Yiosa,  on  a  lofty  penin- 
sular eminence,  formed  by  the  junc-  ] 
tion  of  the  Bantza  or  Bendacha  with 
the  Vio9a,    Lefdce  proves  satisfac- 


torily that  it  occupies  tho  site  of  An- 
tigone, It  is  approached  in  all  the 
four  quarters  by  a  narrow  pass ;  from 
the  E.  and  N.  by  the  valley  of  the 
Vioea,  from  the  S.  by  the  valley  of  the 
Dryno,  and  from  the  W,  by  that  of 
the  Banlza.  Tepeleni  is,  therefore,  u 
post  of  great  strategical  importance. 
The  first  of  the  passes  just  referred  to, 
the  narrow  ravine  through  which  tho 
Viosa  emerges  from  the  eastwoi'd  be- 
tween the  steep  mountains  of  Tre- 
hwthin  and  Kldmoro^  is  the  Fauces 
Antigonenses,  or  Straits  (2<cyc()  of  Vie 
AouBt  where  the  Macedonians  under 
Philip  V.  vainly  attempted  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  Bomons  under 
Flamininus,  B.C.  198.  Tho  victory  of 
the  Bomans  on  this  occasion  was  the 
more  important,  as  it  was  the  first 
step  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
Greece.  The  Stend  extend  about  12 
m.,  and  terminate  near  Klisura,  5  hrs. 
from  Tepeleni,  beyond  wliich  the  val- 
ley widens.  Leake  has  pointed  out 
that  this  pass  is  accurately  described 
by  Plutarch  in  a  passage  probably 
borrowed  from  Polybius.  Ho  com- 
pares it  to  the  defile  of  Tempo  in 
Thessaly,  though  "deficient  in  the 
beautiful  groves,  the  verdant  forests, 
the  pleaaant  retreats  and  meadows 
which  border  the  Peneus ;  but  in  the 
lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  in 
the  profundity  of  the  narrow  fissures 
between  them,  in  the  rapidity  and 
magnitude  of  the  river,  in  the  single 
narrow  path  along  tho  bank,  the  t^o 
places  are  exactly  alike." 

The  ruined  8ernglio  of  Ali  Psaha, 
once  almost  equal  in  extent  to  tliat  of 
Joannina,  stands  on  the  brow  of  the 
rock,  impending  over  the  waters  of 
the  river.  But  the  once  proud  Tepe- 
leni now  shelters  only  about  100 
Moslem  and  10  Greek  families.  The 
town  is  a  heap  of  ruins ;  and  all  its 
fortifications  have  been  levelled  with 
the  ground.  The  Seraglio  of  Tepeleni 
is  on  the  site  of  that  which  originally 
belonged  to  Veli  Pusha,  the  father  of 
Ali.  Some  of  the  rooms  were  magni- 
ficently adorned,  and  of  great  siie; 
but  tho  chief  peculiarly  was  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  overhanging  tlie 
Yios^  and  surrounded  b^  the  mourn 
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tain  ridg«8  which  form  this  valley, 
and  that  of  the  Bendscha.  The  harem 
was  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Seraglio. 
Tepelini  was  the  birthplace  and  the 
fiivourite  residence  of  Ali  Pasha,  who 
was  visited  there  in  1810  by  Lord 
Byron. 

The  san  h«d  sank  behind  wt  Tomerii, 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by. 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering 

yet, 

When,  down  the  8te(>p  hanks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  tky. 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepelen, 
Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  stream;  and  draw- 
ing nigh, 

He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men 
Swelling  the  breese  that  sigh'd  along  the  length- 
ening glen. 

He  pasfled  the  sacrml  Haram's  silent  tower. 
And  underneath  the  wide  o'er-arcbing  gate 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power, 
Where  all  around  proclalm'd  his  high  estate. 
Amid  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate, 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court; 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons 
wait; 

Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort: 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

Richly  oapariaon'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  borse,  and  many  a  warlike  store. 
Circled  the  wide-extending  court  below ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adom'd  the  corridore; 
And  oft-times  tbrough  the  area's  echoing  door, 
Some  high'capp'd  T£tar  spurr'd  his  steed 
away; 

The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the 
Moor 

Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array, 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announc'd  the 
close  of  day. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee, 
With  shawl-girt  head  snd  ornamented  gun. 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  sec; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive ;  i  he  lively,  supple  Qreek ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  sun ; 
The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak. 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

Are  mlx'd  consplcnoas;  some  recline  in 
groups, 

Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  some  tbat  smoke  and  some  that  play,  are 
found ; 

Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 
Hdlf.whlsperlng  there  the  Greek  is  heard  lo 
prate; 

Hark  I  from  the  mosqae  the  nightly  solemn 
sound. 

The  Muezztan's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
'  There  Is  no  god  but  God !— to  preyer-lo ! 
God  ts  great!" 


AH  was  bom  at  Tepeleni  abont  the 
year  1740.  His  grand&ther,  a  Moslem 
Albanian  chief  of  power  and  distinc- 
tion, fell  in  tiie  siege  of  Oorfd  by  the 
Turks  in  1716.  His  fietthcr  was  a 
Pasha  of  two  tails ;  but  at  his  death 
All  was  possessed  of  nothing  bat  his 
house  at  Tepelini,  and  is  said  to  havo 
boasted  that  he  began  life  with  60 
paras  and  a  musket  By  degrees  ho 
became  master  of  one  village  after 
another,  and  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Alba- 
nians, whom  he  paid  by  plunder,  for 
he  was  then  only  an  independent  free- 
booter ;  and  it  was  not  without  many 
difficulties  and  reverses  that  he  con- 
tinued his  career.  At  last  he  collected 
money  enough  to  buy  from  the  Porto 
a  Pashalik,  and  being  invested  with 
that  dignity,  his  desire  to  extend  his 
possessions  increased.  The  state  of 
society  in  Albania  at  that  period  was 
as  lawless  as  in  the  W.  of  Europe 
during  tJie  feudal  times.  Like  a  me- 
diaoval  Baron,  Ali  was  constantly  at 
war  with  the  neighbouring  Pashas, 
and  finally  got  possession  of  Jo&nnina, 
in  which  Pashalik  he  was  confirmed 
by  an  Imperial  Firman.  He  next 
subdued  the  Pashas  of  Arta,  Delvino, 
Akhrida,  and  Triccala,  and  established 
a  great  influence  over  the  Agas  of 
Theesaly.  Giaffer  Pasha,  of  Valona, 
he  poisoned  with  a  cup  of  cofiee ;  and 
he  then  strengthened  himself  by  mar^ 
rying  his  two  sons  to  the  daughters  of 
Ibranim,  the  brother  and  sncoessor 
of  Giafier.  During  his  career  he  more 
than  onoe  fdmished  his  quota  to  the 
Imperial  army,  and  served  in  person 
against  the  Bussians  on  the  Danube. 
In  1798  he  was  made  a  Pasha  of  three 
tails,  or  Vizier,  and  had  several  offers 
of  being  made  Grand  Vizier.  Ali*s 
next  step  was  to  obtain  Pashaliks  for 
his  two  sons,  Mouctar  and  Veli.  Many 
of  the  parts  which  composed  the  do- 
minions of  Ali  were  peopled  by  tribes 
which  had  been  always  rebellious,  and 
never  entirely  subdued  by  the  Turks, 
such  as  theChimariotes,  Suliotes,  &c. ; 
besides,  the  woods  and  hills  were  in 
possession  of  robber-bands,  who  burned 
and  plundered  the  districts  under  the 
Pa0ha'0  p^tection.  Against  these  1^ 
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proceeded  with  the  greatest  severity, 
and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  country 
to  order,  allowing  no  one  to  rob  and 
murder  but  himself.  His  dominions 
finally  extended  120  m.  N.  from  Jo^n- 
nina  to  the  Pashalik  of  Akhrida,  N. 
and  N.E.  over  Thessaly  to  Olympus, 
while  to  the  S.  the  district  of  Thebes 
and  the  Oulf  of  Corinth,  and  to  the 
W.  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas 
bounded  his  territory.  The  career  of 
Ali  to  some  extent  resembled  that 
of  Mehemet  AJi,  the  famous  Pasha  of 
Egypt;  but  his  rebellion  against  the 
Sultan  was  not  equally  successful, 
having  ended  in  his  ruin  and  death, 
A.D.  1822. 

2  m.  from  Tepeleni  are  some 
ruins  on  an  insulated  point,  between 
the  mountains  and  a  lower  ridge  de- 
scending to  the  Yiosa.  The  road  con- 
tinues along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Yiosa 
to 

iMndtehif  16  m.,  5  hrs.  Here  the 
hills  approach  each  other,  fonning  a 
narrow  pass,  and  the  river  flows  in  a 
deep  and  narrow  stream ;  the  olifb  in 
many  places  rise  perpendicularly  from 
the  water,  taking  tiiose  singular  forms 
which  limestone' bills  often  assume. 

The  road  now  becomes  a  precipitous 
path  among  the  limestone  cliflEs  which 
overhang  the  Yiosa,  leading  into  a 
fertile  country,  a  sort  of  basin  amon^ 
the  mountains.  2  m.  from  Limdschi, 
on  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fortress,  so  situated  that 
the  only  access  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  plain  in 
which  the  road  now  lies  is  that  of 
Kalutzi.  The  loftiest  mountain  by 
which  it  is  bordered  is  one  called 
Griva  in  Albanian,  t.  e.  grey^  from  its 
being  almost  constantly  covered  with 
snow.  Beyond  this  plain  the  valley 
is  again  contracted  by  the  approach  of 
ridges  of  hill. 

Karbunari,  5  hrs.,  is  situated  be- 
yond this  pass  on  another  ridge  of  bill 
which  runs  down  to  the  river.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  entirely 
Mabommedan.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  a  ferry  called  Landra.  The  pas- 
sage sometimes  occupies  nenrly  an 
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hour,  being  attended  with  difficulty 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rent. 

Qradista^  2  hrs.  The  ruins  here 
are  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  which  ap- 
proaches the  E.  bank  of  the  Yiosa, 
msulated  on  each  side  by  valley,  and 
connected  in  only  one  point  with  the 
high  ground  behind.  The  village  of 
Gradista,  wliich  we  pass  in  ascending, 
is  wretched,  and  almost  deserted.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  presents  a  tabular 
surface  of  some  extent,  on  which  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  must  have  been  fine  as 
well  as  strong.  The  walls  may  be 
traced  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the 
W.  and  N.  sides,  with  a  transverse 
curve  connecting  the  two  extremities. 
They  are  partly  Cyclopean,  and  partly 
of  a  later  period.  Within  the  area  of 
the  city  are  several  fragments  of  small 
columns  of  coarse  marble,  and  towuds 
the  centre  of  the  area  are  vestiges  of 
some  public  edifice,  probably  of  one 
of  the  temples.  There  are  fragments 
of  10  or  12  columns  here.  On  one  of 
the  perpendicular  ledges  of  rock  over- 
hanging the  declivity  is  a  Latin  in- 
scription. These  ruins  are  probably 
those  either  of  BuUU  or  AmatUiaj  both 
ancient  Greek  cities  of  Illyria,  near 
ApoUonia.  Leake  places  tho  itUand 
town  of  BidUs  at  Gradista ;  the  mari- 
time BuUis  at  Kanina,  close  to 
AvMna;  and  AmarUia  at  NivOza,  a 
village  5  hrs.  8.W.  of  Tepeleni,  and 
where  some  Hellenic  remains  are 
found.  The  view  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill  extends  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
shows  the  course  of  the  Yiosa  winding 
through  the  plains.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  lower  down  than  the 
ruins,  is  the  village  of  SeUnitxa, 
celebrated  for  its  pitch-mines  (Rte.  51 ). 

From  Gradista  the  road  descends 
into  the  valley,  and  continues  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Yiosa,  and  over  the 
plains,  upon  which  it  enters  a  short 
distance  below  Gradista.  These  plains 
extend  far  along  the  coast  towards 
Durazzo,  and  formed  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  power  of  Ali  Pasha,  who 
obtained  this  territory  as  part  of  the 
Pashalik  of  Berat 
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Frctgoia.  14  m.,  about  4.}  hrs. 

From  Fragola  the  distance  to  the 
monastery  of  PoUina  on  the  site  of 
ApoUonia  is  not  above  4  or  5  m. 

The  monastery  of  PoUina  obtains 
its  name  from  the  city  of  ApoUonia, 
placed  just  within  the  frontier  of  the 
ancient  Illyricuin,  and  once  one  of 
the  most  considerable  and  important 
towns  in  this  regir  m.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Gor- 
cyrcans,  and  continued  to  increase  in 
consequence  till  the  uge  of  the  Homon 
emperors.  It  was  a  principal  point  of 
communication  between  Italy  and  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, and  Thrace.  The  future  Au- 
gustus of  Borne  was  sent  hither  to 
receive  his  education,  and  had  resided 
here  6  months  when  the  death  of 
Julius  Csesar  summoned  him  to  Italy. 
The  situation  of  Apollonia,  opposite 
the  port  of  Brundusiom,  and  near  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Via  Eg- 
natia,  which  proceeded  E.  to  Thessa- 
lonica,  rendered  it  frequently  an 
object  of  military  importance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  war  betwen  Philip 
and  the  Romans,  and  in  that  between 
OsQsar  and  Pompey.  The  period  of 
its  decline  and  destruction  is  not 
exactly  known,  but  is  probably  not 
far  distant  from  tliat  of  Nicopolis. 
The  village  of  Anion  (AvUma\  4  hrs. 
to  the  S.,  appears  to  have  increased 
in  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
Apollonia  declined.  The  limits  of  the 
city  cannot  now  be  accurately  traced, 
the  vestiges  of  the  walls  being  very 
imconsiderable.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  stood  amongst  a  low  group  of 
lulls  which  rise  from  the  plains,  with 
a  W.  and  S.  aspect  towards  the  coast 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Yiosa.  The 
most  conspicuous  object  among  the 
ruins  is  a  Doric  coluom,  about  2U  feet 
in  height,  the  sole  remains  of  an 
ancient  tomple,  standing  on  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  eminences  about 
2  m.  from  the  sea.  which  immodirttely 
opposite  this  point  connects  itself  with 
a  salt-water  lake  in  the  plains.  The 
monastery  stands  on  another  hill  ^  m. 
to  the  N.  of  the  former,  and  which 
probably  formed  part  of  the  old  city, 
^s  well  as  a  third  eminence  adjoining 


the  other  two ;  but  the  remains  are 
few  and  unimportant.  The  monastery 
is  very  picturesque.  Groups  of  trees 
are  scattered  over  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands.  A  lofty  square  tower  and  a 
circular  one  rise  above  the  other 
buildings,  while  seyeral  ancient  cy- 
presses wLich  surround  it  give  an  air 
of  repose  and  sanctity  to  the  8]iot. 
Many  fragments  of  antiquity  are 
found  in  the  buildings  and  withm  the 
walls  of  the  monaiitery,  as  also  in 
the  burylng-ground  of  Radostin,  a 
neighbouring  Turkish  village. 

It  is  10  hrs.  from  Apollonia  to 
Beral,  the  road  passing  partly  over  the 
plain  of  MizakiOj  and  partly  over 
wooded  hills.  The  chief  villages  on 
the  way  are  Eadostin^  Stafirij  Dona- 
fros,  and  Kalcopoli,  1  hr.  from  the 
lattor,  we  cross  the  river  Umrni,  a 
confluent  of  the  Apsus,  or  Seratino, 
by  a  handsome  bridge,  and  in  2  hrs. 
more  reach 

Beratj  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Anttpatrtaj  and  called  by  the  Turks 
the  Amaout  Belgrade,  or  Beligrad,  a 
Slavonic  word,  signifying  the  whiie 
fortress,  and  of  which  JaenA  is  the 
Albanian  corruption.  The  gigantio 
ML  Ihmor,  the  ancient  I'omorrtUy  a 
conspicuous  object  throughout  Central 
Albania,  and  in  shape  and  height 
somewhat  resembling  Etna,  towers 
grandly  above  Berat.  The  river 
Usumi  takes  the  name  of  Beratino 
(Apsus)  at  its  junction  with  the 
Devol  some  miles  below  the  town. 
Berat  is  romantically  situated  be- 
tween the  lofty  rock  on  which  stands 
the  Castle  and  the  mountain  from 
which  that  rock  has  been  severed  by 
the  river.  The  town  is  spread  along 
both  banks  of  the  winding  stream^ 
and  the  two  banks  are  united  by  a 
high  and  handsome  bridge.  Berat 
is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop.  The 
Greek  women  here  wear  veils,  like 
those  of  the  Mussulmans.  Berat  is 
the  residence  of  a  Pasha,  who  is  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  Central  Albania;  Joan* 
nina,  Monastir,  and  Scutari  being  the 
3  Pasbaliks  into  which  Albania  is 
now  divided. 

It  is  12  hrs.  by  the  direct  route  from 
Berat  to  Elhassan  (Rte.  60). 
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ROUTE  47. 

JOANNINA,  BT  FBEMEDl,  TO  BERAT. 


Jounnina  to —  Hra. 

Kalpoki   6 

Ostanitza                    ..    ..  6 

Premedi    8 

Klisura    4 

Berat   12 

The  more  direct  route  from  Joan- 
nina  to  Berat  lies  through  PremedL 

The  traveller  may  pass  the  first 
Bight  at  the  Tillage  of  Kalpakij  and 
thence  proceed  on  the  second  day  to 
a  khan  just  below  the  mountain  vil- 
lage of  Oetanttza. 

Or,  if  he  has  not  seen  Zitza,  he  may 
sleep  the  first  night  at  the  convent 
there  (Rte.  41),  and  diverging  to  the 
right  from  the  Delvino  road,  reach 
the  Khan  below  Ostanitza  on  the 
second  evening. 

Another  interesting  deviation  from 
the  direct  route  would  be  to  go  from 
Joannina  to  Kdnytza,  12  hrs.  in  a 
N.E.  direction,  through  the  romantic 
highland  district  of  i^<^',  containing 
about  40  villages,  all  inhabited  by 
Ghri8tian&  The  road  to  Kunytza  lies 
past  Vavra,  a  village  of  nearly  200 
houses,  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
ML  Metzik^Uy  Upper  and  Lower  Sud" 
henra,  with  above  3030  houses  between 
them  and  Artzitka,  Konytza,  which  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  Zagdri,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  long  declivity  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yiosa,  and  contains  600 
Mussulman  and  200  Greek  houses. 
Hence  it  is  4  hrs.  in  a  "W.  direction  to 
Ostanitza^  a  mountain  village  on  the 
direct  road  from  Jodimina  to  Berat. 

From  Ostanitza  to  Fremedi  is  8  hrs. 
The  road  lies  through  a  fine  pass, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Yiosa,  or 
Adus,  to 

PremedU  8  hrs.,  a  curious  place, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  town, 
and  possessing  two  miserable  khan$ 
and  a  small  bazaar.  The  mode  of 


building  the  houses  here  is  character- 
istic  of  a  country  where  the  law  of  the 
strongest  prevails ;  nearly  every  house 
is  enclosed  in  a  high  wall,  and  forms 
a  private  fortress.  There  are  about 
300  Moslem  and  100  Christian  houses. 
The  town  is  surmounted  by  a  ruined 
castle.  Thence  the  road  continues 
along  the  Yiosa  for  4  hrs.  to  the  khan 
of 

KliiurOf  a  Musstdman  villuge  on 
a  hill-side  where  the  Yiosa  turns  in  a 
W.  direction  throu«;h  a  very  fine  pass 
in  the  mountains,  anciently  called 
Faucei  AntigonemeSj  or  Stena  of  the 
Aou8.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Macedonians  by  the  Consul 
Flamininmi,  b.c.  198  (Kte.  46). 

Beyond  Klisura,  the  road  leaves 
the  Yiosa,  and  follows  the  bed  or  side 
of  a  torrent  flowing  into  it.  The  path 
is  extremely  rough.  In  3  hrs.  it 
reaches  the  khan  of  Venikot,  whenco 
it  is  9  hrs.  to  Berat.  The  kJian  of  ■ 
Totschar  is  about  half-way ;  the  road 
is  dreadfully  bad  over  the  mountain- 
ous ridges,  a  branch  of  Tomaroe,  from 
which  it  emerges  shortly  before  reach- 
ing Berat.  We  are  now  beyond  tho 
limits  of  Epirus,  of  which  the  Yiosa 
may,  roughly  spoEiking,  be  called  the 
northern  frontier.  Some  time  beforo 
reaching  Berat  the  Greek  language 
will  be  found  to  be  little  spoken, 
Albanian  being  in  general  use.  At 
Berat  there  are  a  few  merohants, 
traders  with  Trieste,  who  speak  Ita- 
lian (Rte.  46). 
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KOUTE  48. 

JOAKNINA  by  GREVEKA,  KA8T0BIA,  AND 
KONTTZA,  TO  BERAT. 

HiB. 

Joinnina  to— 


Metzuvo   11 

Greveii&   10 

8iatiBta    5 

Selitza    2 

Kastoria   6 

Konytza    ..    10 

Moskdpoli   8 

Duflhari    7 

Dombreni   4 

Tomor    5 

Berat   4 


This  IB  an  interesting  jonmey  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  through  mach  mag- 
nificent scenery,  partly  in  Albania, 
and  partly  in  Macedonia. 

For  the  road  from  Jo&nnina  to 
Metzovo,  see  Rte.  53. 

From  MetzoYO  to  Greveni,  the  road 
lies  chiefly  along  the  centre  and  east- 
cm  ridges  of  Findus,  through  a  coun- 
try resembling  Northern  Europe  more 
than  Epinis,  or  any  part  of  Greece ; 
as  it  consists  of  an  undulated  surface, 
abundantly  supplied  with  springs  and 
streams,  and  diversified,  with  rich 
postures,  oaltivated  lands,  and  beauti- 
ful groves  of  oak  and  other  timber 
trees  on  the  lower  slopes,  wliile  the 
higher  peaks  are  clothed  with  pines. 
The  population  of  this  district  is 
chiefly  Wallacbian,  and  is  industrious 
and  prosperous.  Betweea  Metzovo  and 
Grevend,  the  principal  villages  are 
MilicL,  3^  hrs.  from  the  former;  Krania, 
1^  hr.  further ;  and  Kenetikd^  about  2 
hrs.  from 

Grewtid,  Though  containing  little 
more  than  100  houses,  three-fourths 
of  which  are  Mahommedan,  this 
village  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop, 
and  the  capital  of  a  considerable 
district,  inhabited  mainly  by  Wal- 
lachians.  Being  on  the  E.  side  of 
Pindus,  Greveni  is  in  Thessaly.  3  hrs. 
through  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
brings  us  hence  to  the  Eotritza,  the 
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ancient  Haliacmon,  which  we  cross 
by  a  high  narrow  bridge.  Leake  con- 
siders tills  river  to  have  been  the 
boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
In  2  hrs.  more  we  reach 

6tdti$ta^  an  episcopal  town  of  600 
houses,  situated  upon  a  narrow  level 
between  the  upper  and  lower  heights 
of  a  high  rocky  mountain,  at  the  foot 
of  which  extends  a  large  tract  of  vine- 
yards, from  which  a  very  palatable 
wine  is  made.  At  20  minutes  from 
Siatista,  a  Rkisumj  or  pass,  of  about 
4  m.  in  length  and  i  m.  in  width, 
leads  to  the  fine  champa^e  country  of 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  stretching 
K  towards  Olympus.  There  are  ves- 
tiges of  two  Hellenic  fortresses  near 
the  defile.  From  Siatista,  it  is  some 
hrs.  in  an  easterly  direction  to  KeniOy 
the  ancient  Berosa  in  Macedonia. 

ISiiUa,  2  hrs.  K.  of  Siitista,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  hollow  of  a  ravine  at  the 
head  of  a  slope  covered  with  vine- 
yards, and  watered  by  numerous 
streams.  The  valley  of  the  Haliacmon 
below  is  fertile,  and  cultivated  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains ;  but 
the  richer  productions  of  Southern 
Greece  do  not  flourish  in  this  cold 
upland  region,  which  produces  neither 
sUk,  cotton,  rice,  nor  oil.  In  front  of 
Selitza,  to  the  W.,  the  range  of  Pindua 
is  presented  to  view  from  the  summits 
near  Metzovo  to  a  point  beyond  Ko- 
nytza. 

It  is  8  hrs.,  chiefly  over  the  rugged 
roots  of  the  mountains  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  HaUacmon,  from  S^itza  to 

Boghdtnkd,  a  lar^e  village,  also 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  vine-clad 
slope.  Thence  we  follow  first  tbo 
river,  then  cross  an  upland  plain,  and 
then  skirt  the  margin  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  to 

Kadoria,  the  ancient  Cdetrumy  6  hrs. 
from  Selitza,  a  town  of  700  families,  or 
nearly  4000  inhabitants.  Of  these 
about  303  are  Jews;  while  the  re* 
mainder  is  divided  equally  between 
Turks  and  Greeks.  Ail  the  popula- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  villages  is 
Greek.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
isthmus  connecting  a  high  Todky  pen- 
insula, extending  into  the  middle  of 
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the  lake,  with  its  N.W.  shore.  The 
decayed  fortifications  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Byzantine  Empire;  and 
the  accurate  description  oC  Kastoria 
by  Anna  Conmena  shows  that  no 
great  change  has  occurred  since  the 
12th  century.  The  lake  is  about  6  m. 
long  and  4  m.  broa(),  and  abounds  in 
carp,  tench,  and  eels.  Its  waters  are 
hot,  turbid,  and  ofteu  covered  with  a 
green  pellicle,  very  different  from  the 
bright,  clear,  and  fresh  lake  of  Akn'da, 
which  abounds  in  trout,  not  found  in 
Kastoria.  The  lake  of  Kastoria  is 
sometimes  firozen  over  in  winter.  The 
scenery  around  it  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful. Trees  and  green  pastures  adoni 
the  higher  parts  of  the  encircling 
mountains,  while  below,  along  the 
margin  of  the  water,  are  villages,  com- 
fleldB,  and  gardens,  mixed  with  woods. 

The  Bishop  of  Kastoria,  like  those 
of  the  neighbouring  dioceses,  is  sub* 
Kct  to  the  Archbishop  of  Akrida. 
From  Kastoria  it  is  2  days' journey, 
in  a  N.E.  direction,  to  Monaatir 
(Bte.  60). 

Grossing  the  hills  to  the  W.  of 
Kastoria,  we  descend  into  the  plain, 
and  passing  the  village  of  Kaputehitza, 
reach,  in  6  hrs.,  a  khan  below  the 
Mahommedan  village  of  BikUstOy 
where  Albanian  begins  to  be  spoken. 
The  low  ridge  whicii  we  cross  before 
arriving  at  Biklista,  separates  the 
waters  lowing  into  the  Kistritzin  (Ha- 
liacmon),  and  iBgsean  sea,  from  those 
flowing  into  the  Devol  (Eordaicus)  and 
Adriatic  sea.  The  Bevol  takes  the 
name  of  Beratino  (anciently  Apswi) 
on  its  junction  with  the  Usumi,  the 
river  on  which  Berat  is  built. 

Between  Bfklista  and  Konytza  is 
Ihe  BoghaZj  or  Pass  of  Tsehanadn,  or 
KUnira  of  the  Devol,  remarkable  as  a 

Sate  of  communication  between  Maoe- 
onia  and  Albania,  and  as  the  "  only 
break  in  the  great  central  ridge  of 
PinduB,  from  its  southern  commence- 
ment in  the  mountains  of  ^tolia,  to 
where  it  is  blended  to  the  northward 
with  the  summits  of  Hsemus  and 
Bhodope.  The  pass  is  not  as  stony  as 
it  is  narrow,  the  hills  which  immedi- 
ately border  it  on  either  side  being 
not  very  abrnpt.^'-ieajlfc,  The  war- 
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rowest  part  of  the  defile,  where  the 
river  Devol  occupies  all  the  space,  is 
about  2  hrs.  from  the  Khan  of  Bik- 
lista. Beyond  this  point,  we  turn 
immediately  to  the  S.,  enter  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  and  passing  through 
the  hamlet  of  Phassa,  reach 

Konytza  (10  hrs.  from  Kastoria), 
where  the  filthy  streets,  comfortless 
houses,  and  wild-looking  population 
proclaim  the  Albanian  town.  There 
are  here  about  500  families,  of  which 
more  than  a  half  are  Christians.  The 
Bishop  depends  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Akrida,  12  hrs.  N.  of  Konytza.  The 
road  passes  by  the  village  of  Seldsforo, 
or  Deodl,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
river.  This  was  the  ancient  Deabolts, 
which,  next  to  Achis,  was  the  most 
important  town  in  all  this  country  in 
the  time  of  Anna  Gomnena,  who  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  frequently  occu- 
pied by  the  Emperor  Alexius  in  his 
camijaigns  agaizist  the  Bomans  in 
niyria. 

From  Konytza,  it  is  8  hrs.,  chiefly 
over  the  plain,  to 

MoskopoUj  a  town  of  about  400 
houses  at  the  present  day,  but  which 
is  said  to  have  contained  at  least  20,000 
inhabitants  in  the  18th  century,  when 
numerous  settlers  from  Greece  and 
other  parts  of  European  Turkey  made 
it  their  home,  and  rendered  it  opulent 
by  trading  with  Germany.  Baron 
8ina,  the  founder  of  the  great  Greek 
banking  firm  at  Vienna,  was  a  native 
of  Mo^opoli. 

Thence,  crossing  a  ridge,  and  a 
valley  beyond,  we  pass  Larddri,  a  small 
village  of  Christian  Albanians;  and 
continuing  to  ascend  over  rugged  lulls, 
we  reach,  in  7  hrs.  from  Kon^za, 

Dtu^iari,  situated  under  a  woody 
peak.  An  ascent  of  2  hrs.  from  this 
village  brings  us  to  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  where  there  is  a  small  fort  at 
the  "Cut  Bock,"  in  Greek  Kofifiivoy 
XiBdpi^  and  in  Albanian  (hiri  Prei, 
This  pass  is  deep  in  snow  for  several 
months  of  the  year.  Descending  to  a 
sheltered  valley,  the  road  passes 

DombrM,  a  Mahommedan  village, 
pleasantly  situated  among  gardens 
and  fields  of  maize.  Hence  there  fure 
tvoi^wle  to  Qerfit;  the  ^rst  turning 
V 
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8.  bv  the  base  of  Mt.  Tomor,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  Usumi ;  the  second, 
by  the  yil1a<^e  of  Tomor,  over  the 
shoulder  of  me  giant  himself.  This 
latter  route  should  be  taken  if  the 
reason  permits.  After  a  descent  of  ^  hr. 
from  Dombreiii,  the  horse-path  crosses 
a  branch  of  the  Devol,  and  then  ascends 
through  woody  declivities  to  the  foot 
of  tlie  stupendous  cliffs  and  forests  of 
the  great  summit.  Thenoe,  as  we 
advance  alons:  the  W.  side  of  the 
mountain,  we  look  down  on  the  great 
plain  of  lUyria,  with  the  Adriatic  be- 
yond ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  long 
rugged  slope,  the  Castle  of  Berat,  and 
the  valley  of  tlie  Usumi,  The  village 
of  Tomor,  situated  directly  under  the 
immense  cliffy  which  gird  the  highest 
summit,  is  inhabited  during  the  sum- 
mer mouths  by  the  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  of  the  plains  below. 

From  Tomor  it  is  a  descent  of  nearly 
4  hrs.  to  Berat,  the  road  passing  by 
precipitous  declivities  and  numerous 
ravines.  At  length  it  reaches  the 
IJsumi,  joins  the  Jodnnina  road,  and 
follows  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
through  a  narrow  valley,  to 

Berat  (Rte.  46). 


ROUTE  49. 

DELVINO,  BY  DURAZZO,  TO  SCUTARI. 


Delvino  to—  Hre. 

Argyrokastro   6 

Tepeleni   7 

Klisura    5 

Berat   12 


the  winter  months,  when  the  snow  is 
deep  on  the  mountains.  This  route 
ascends  immediately  behind  Delvino, 
and  crosses  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of 
Erifenik,  alwut  3000  feet  in  height, 
looking  with  its  bluff  and  rugged  face 
towards  Corfu.  This  route  should  be 
cliosen  in  clear  weather  on  account  of 
tlie  magnificent  view  from  the  sunuuit, 
of— to  the  8. — Corfu,  the  Ionian  and 
Adriatic  seas,  the  plain  of  Delvino, 
the  lake  of  Butrinto,  the  coast  and  in- 
land districts  of  Epirus,  &c. ;  and — ^to 
the  N. — of  the  verdant  vale  of  Derd- 
poU,  bounded  by  the  bold  and  beetling 
face  of  a  ridge  of  equal  height  to  that 
on  which  the  traveller  stands.  Au 
opening  in  the  opposite  wall  of  rock 
shows  a  third  e^^carpment,  the  ri«lge 
of  Nemeazika  behind,  so  that  the 
mountains  appear  like  gigantic  waves 
rolling  one  after  the  other.  From  the 
sununit  this  road  descends  rapidly  to 
Argyrokastro. 

(B.)  The  route  by  Murzina  to  the* 
E.  of  the  ridge  behind  Delvino  re- 
quires about  10  hrs.  It  is  at  first 
tne  same  as  the  route  to  Delvinaki, 
but  near  Murxina  it  turns  to  the  1., 
and  descends  by  a  long  and  rugged 
path  between  two  steep  and  lofty 
peaks,  imtil  it  emerges  near  the  ham- 
let of  Grdbilza,  on  the  plain  of  Dero- 
poll  or  Argyrdkcutro,  by  an  opening 
which  is  no  more  than  a  torrent^bcnt 
between  high  rocks.  On  emerging 
from  this  patss,  the  road  changes  from 
an  E.  to  a  N.W.  direction,  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  in  about  4 
hrs.  more  reaches  Argyrokastro. 

(C.)  The  route  by  Gardiki  to  the 
W.  of  Delvino  requires  also  nearly  1(1 
hrs.,  but  is  far  more  interesting  and 
picturesque  than  the  preceding.  If 
possible,  the  traveller  sliould  go  from 
Delvino  to  Argyrokastro  by  (A),  and 
return  by  (C),  or  vice  versa.  It  is  G 
hrs.  from  Delvino  to  Gardiki.  The 
road,  1  hr.  from  Delvino,  leaves  on  the 
i-t.  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  village 
of  Faleavli  (noAaiavX^,  t.e.  Old  Court), 
which  has  never  recovered  its  devas- 
tation by  AU  Pasha,  and,  gradually 
rising,  reaches  in  3  hrs.  the  Greek 
village  of  Senitza^  divided  only  by  a 
fdvine  from  tlje  ^i:(rki8li  vUlftge  of 


Lusnja    6 

Kavaya    9 

Durazzo   8 

Alessio    12 

8codra  or  Scutari    6 


Delvino  (Rte.  ^1).  From  Delvino 
to  ArgyrokastK)  there  are  three 
routes. 

<A.)  C  ||rp,,  bu^  i|p^pc|9§able  during 
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VergOf  and  both  looking  down  upon 
the  plain  of  Delvino.  Hence  begins 
tiie  pass  of  SkarfUza,  a  name  properly 
applied  to  the  lountain  at  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  whence  the  road  begins  to 
descend  towards  Gardiki.  This  foun- 
tain is  about  half-way  between  Del- 
vino  and  Gardiki.  The  whole  pass 
thence  to  Gardiki  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  magnificent  scenery,  It  leads 
between  the  mountains  of  8opoH  to  the 
E.  and  Zuluti  to  the  W.,  whose  sides, 
covered  with  snow  for  a  great  portion 
of  the  year,  are  clothed  with  pine- 
fore^ts  and  torn  by  torrents.  Bears, 
wolves,  chamois,  wild  swine,  roe,  and 
other  laxge  game,  are  found  among 
these  woods  and  precipices.  Box  grows 
luxuriantly  in  this  pass.  Gardiki  is 
finely  situated  near  its  N.  extremity; 
and  thence  it  is  from  3  to  4  hrs.  to 

Argyrdkastro,  described  in  Bte.  46. 

Tepdeni  (Bte.  46)  is  about  7  hrs. 
from  Argyrokastro. 

From  Tepeleni,  the  best  and  most 
interesting  route  to  Berat  lies  through 
the  Aoi  Stenay  or  Fauoe$  Antigonen$e$ 
(a  pass  resembling,  though  inferior  to, 
Tempe),  to  Klimra  (5  hrs.),  and 
thenoe  as  in  the  preceding  Bte.  47. 
There  is  a  more  direct  path  in  about 
16  hrs.  over  the  mountains,  hyDam&ri 
and  Meritza,  This  road  ascends  a 
succession  of  mountain  passes,  which 
are  most  bleak  and  dreary,  but 
crowded  with  Albanian  cotdicu  or 
castles,  one  by  itself,  or  two  together, 
or,  at  most,  ten  in  the  same  vicinity, 
forming  a  confederacy,  bound  together 
for  the  purposes  of  injury  and  defence ; 
and  this  part  of  the  route  was  long 
notorious  tor  its  savage  inhabitants. 

Beraf,  12  hrs.  from  Klisura  (Bte. 
46).  From  this  place  the  road  lies 
along  an  almost  uncultivated  plain 
bounded  by  hills.  At  the  distance  of 
4  hrs.  is  a  Ichan,  at  the  spot  where 
the  road  crosses  the  river  Apsus  by  a 
large  stone  bridge.  2  hrs.  farther  is 
the  village  of  Karabunar,  with  a  small 
khan.  20  m.  beyond  it  is  the  village 
of  Ltunja,  lying  }  m.  to  the  rt.  of  the 
road,  and  containing  a  large  house 
belonging  to  a  Turkish  Bey.  The 
country  all  along  is  quite  flat ;  an  ex- 
teneive  lake  is  seei^  among  marshes  to 


the  left.  In  3^  hrs.  from  Karabunar 
we  reach  the  village  of  l^aeherni,  with 
a  very  miserable  Mtan,  and  cross  the 
river  Skumbij  the  ancient  Geniuus, 
the  boundary  of  Northern  Albania,  or 
Illyricum.   Thenoe  it  is  3  hrs.  to 

kavdtfOj  a  plaoe  containing  200  or 
300  Gheg  families ;  a  savage,  pictu- 
resque-looking race.  We  have  now 
fairly  entered  upon  the  country  of  the 
Ghegs,  the  northernmost  of  the  three 
^neral  divisions  of  Albania :  the  1st 
LS  the  southern,  of  which  Jodnnina  is 
the  capital ;  the  2nd,  or  central,  ex- 
tends to  Berat ;  the  3rd,  the  country 
of  the  Ghegs,  reaches  the  confines  of 
Monte-Negro  and  Bosnia.  The  latter 
are  strongly  tinctured  with  Sclavo- 
nian  blood.  The  Ghegs  have  a  dis- 
tinct costume.  They  wear  the  fustanel, 
or  white  kilt,  but  instead  of  a  short 
Jacket  they  wear  a  skirt  descending 
as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  fustanel ; 
it  is  bound  round  the  waist,  and  con- 
ceals the  fustanel  behind.  Their 
costume  exceeds  in  richness  even  that 
of  the  southern  Albanians. 

Durazzo  (English  vice-consul)  is  3^ 
hrs.  from  Kavaya,  the  latter  part  ol 
the  road  lying  along  the  sei^ore. 
It  contains  now  only  1200  inhabit- 
ants, crowded  into  a  town  surrounded 
by  medisBval  walls,  built  chiefly  of 
ancient  fragments.  It  is  called  Drcueh 
in  Turkish,  and  Durasns  in  Albanian. 
Durazzo  occupies  part  of  the  exten- 
sive site  of  I^rraonium,  or  Epidam- 
nus,  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
of  the  maritime  towns  of  Illyria, 
fortified  by  nature,  and  once  ren- 
dered impregnable  by  art.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  and  the  sea,  ex- 
cept on  the  side  where  it  joins  the 
mainland,  and  possesses  a  commodi- 
ous roadstead,  which  only  requires  a 
mole  to  be  run  out  from  the  horn  of 
the  present  exposed  bav,  to  give  shel- 
ter to  large  vessels  within,  and  aftbrd 
Ihem  at  the  same  time  the  immense 
advantage  of  a  pier  for  lading,  which 
no  port  of  Turkey,  except  Gonstanti* 
nople,  now  offers.  From  20  to  30  m. 
round,  the  roods  might  be  rendered 
easily  passable  .for  waggons.  Epiv 
dan^iua  wfM  »  colony  of  the  Corey, 
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reanB.  The  expulsion  of  its  aristooracy 
in  436  B.C.  was  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  traveller  will  find  no  traces  of  the 
ancient  city  beyond  the  usual  indica- 
tions afforded  by  several  pieces  of 
columns  and  marbles  scattered  among 
the  burial-grounds,  and  built  into  the 
walls.  Judging  from  the  appearance 
of  the  surrounding  ground,  the  ancient 
citadel  probably  stood  on  the  identi- 
cal site  of  the  modem  town.  Durazzo 
has  now  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  single  street  at  the  extremity  of  a 
promontory,  jutting  out  into  the 
Adriatic.  On  the  point  stands  the 
Castle,  a  building  of  mediteval  con- 
struction, though  patched  and  re- 
paired by  the  Mahommedans. 

Durazzo  exports  tobacco,  oil,  com, 
&C.,  and  imports  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham goods,  which  are  first  car- 
ried to  Trieste,  and  thence  sent  to 
this  port.  The  steamers  between 
Trieste  and  Corfu  touch  here  about 
once  a  week. 

Italian  is  very  generally  spoken  in 
this,  as  in  all  the  sea-ports  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
most  interesting  association  connected 
with  Durazzo  is  the  memorable  siege, 
battle,  and  capture,  when  the  Nor- 
man Robert  Guiscard  defeated  the 
Greek  Emperor  Alexius,  a.d.  1081- 
1082. 

Leaving  Durazzo  for  Scodra,  we 
may  either  follow  the  direct  road  to 
AlemOf  and  reach  Scodra  in  18  hrs. ; 
or  diverge  by  Croia,  and  so  perform 
the  journey  in  three  easy  days,  viz., 
7  hrs.  from  Durazzo  to  Croia,  8  hrs. 
from  Croia  to  Alessio,  and  6  hrs.  from 
Alessio  to  Scodra. 

By  the  direct  road,  it  is  12  hrs. 
from  Durazzo  to  Alessio.  After  leav- 
ing the  promontory  on  which  the  city 
stands,  the  road  lies  along  a  plain, 
occasionally  through  thickets.  In 
about  3}  hrs.  it  enters  upon  pictu- 
resque scenery  among  valleys  enclosed 
by  thickly-wooded  hills.  About  1  hr. 
onwards  the  valley  gradually  widens, 
and  the  road  enters  a  large  plain 
mostly  covered  with  wood,  with  the 
very  fine  precipitous  chain  of  the 
Mirdike  mountftins  ou  the  rt.  At 


successive  distances  are  Jchans:  the 
road  is  execrable  s^r  rain:  in  dry 
weather  a  shorter  way  may  be  taken 
than  In  wet. 

Aleuio  (All  Lesch)  situated  on  the 
river  Drin,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Lisnu;  and  on  the  hill  above, 
which  is  crowned  by  a  fortress,  may 
be  seen  several  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls,  built  of  large  stones.  They 
may  be  traced  down  to  the  river ;  but 
their  most  extensive  remains  are  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  farthest  from  the 
stream.  Lissus  was  founded  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Drilon  (Drin)  by 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  385.  It 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dlyrians,  and  eventually  became  a 
Roman  colony.  Tradition  relates  that 
the  remain^  of  the  great  Skanderbeg 
repose  beneath  the  rains  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Castle-rock,  where  a  mosque  now 
stands.  There  is  excellent  nhooting 
in  winter  near  Alessio:  pheasants, 
woodcocks,  wild-fowl,  deer,  hares,  &c., 
in  the  plain ;  and  beietrs,  wolves,  and 
other  large  game,  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains. 

The  road  continues  along  the  river, 
and  in  2  hrs.  from  Alessio  reaches  a 
ferry ;  whence  it  is  4  hrs.  more  to 

Scodra  (Turk.  IskendeneJi,  Ital. 
Seuiari  cPAlbaniay  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constanti- 
nople). There  is  a  kind  of  inn  here, 
rather  better  than  a  common  khan, 
and  lodgings  may  be  procured  by  the 
help  of  the  English  Vice'i:onml.  Sco- 
dra occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  that  name,  the  capital  of 
the  Illyrian  tribe  Labeates,  It  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  colony.  It 
is  now  the  capital  of  Upper  Albania, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Pasha,  who 
is  Governor  of  that  province.  The 
population  is  80,000,  one-third  Latin 
Albanians,  the  rest  Moslems.  It  is 
bunt  about  3  m.  from  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Scodra^  or 
Scutari  (Palus  Labeatis),  strongly  re- 
sembling the  Logo  di  Garda ;  and  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Bojaiui 
(Barbana)  and  Dinaasi  (ClausulaX 
over  \kQ  Ititte?  of  wljicji-  is  9,  curiou^ 
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bridge,  ascribed  to  the  time  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

In  approarhing  Scutari  from  the  S., 
both  the  city  and  lake  are  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  ridge,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  by  a  medisQval 
castle.  The  houses  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  castle-hill  have  been  mostly 
ruined  in  the  sieges  and  tumults  of 
this  unouiet  capital  of  Dlyrian  Al- 
bania. Passing  through  this  scene 
of  desolation,  the  traveller  reaches 
long  lines  of  bazaars,  clustering  just 
below  the  castle,  but  only  tenanted 
during  the  day;  the  real  inhabited 
part  of  Scodra  being  scattered  over 
the  plain  on  the  N.  side  of  the  castle- 
hill  and  between  it  and  the  lake.  The 
city  contains  some  good  houses,  sur- 
rounded with  fruit-trees  and  stately 
chestnuts.  Tlie  castle  commands  a 
magnificent  view :  northward,  the  eye 
sweeps  over  the  town  and  suburbs  and 
tlie  blue  lake  beyond,  to  the  dark  and 
jagged  mountains  of  Montenegro ; 
southward  lie  the  plains  of  the  Drin ; 
westward  the  Adriatic ;  and  eastward 
the  ridges  of  the  distant  Pindus. 
Moreover,  most  interesting  historical 
recollections  are  associated  with  this 
fortress,  long  the  outpost  of  the  Vene- 
tians and  of  the  Ottomans  in  turn. 

In  this  part  of  Albania  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  population  be- 
longs to  the  Latin  Church.  The  river 
which  flows  out  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari 
into  the  Adriatic  is  the  Bcjana.  A 
little  N.  of  its  mouth  is  the  town  of 
Dulciano  (near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Olcinium\  a  place  of  some  commerce, 
with  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  6  hrs. 
from  Scodra,  and  resembles  Parga. 


ROUTE  50. 

SGUTABI  TO  THE  TALITATIAN  FBONTIER 
AND  CATTABO. 


ScuCari  to—  Hrs. 

Antivari   9 

Castel  Lastru   6 

Budna  3 

Cattaro   4 


22 

For  proceeding  from  Scutari  to  the 
frontier  of  Dalmatia  2  days  are  ne- 
cessary ;  it  being  about  15  hrs.,  over 
a  rough  road.  At  9  hrs.  firom  Scutari 
is  the  small  Turkish  to¥m  of 

Antivari  J 1  hr.  from  the  coast,  on  a 
detached  rock  in  the  midst  of  very 
fine  scenery:  a  khan  upon  the  sea- 
shore is  the  usual  halting-place,  leav- 
ing Antivari  a  little  to  the  rt.  The 
road  then  continues  along  the  sea- 
shore, and  winding  among  very  grand 
scenery,  at  the  CHBtse  of  the  Monte- 
negrin mountains,  reaches  the  frontier 
of  the  Austrian  territory  in  4  hrs. : 
here,  at  a  line  of  guard-houses,  the 
traveller  is  stopped,  and  his  passx>ort 
examined,  on  which  he  must  have  got 
an  Austrian  minister's  signature,  or 
he  cannot  enter.  He  is  then  conducted 
2  hrs.  on  to 

CaM  Lattuay  where  there  is  a  laza- 
retto, small,  but  clean,  and  the  people 
very  civil  and  attentive.  Except  when 
some  contagious  malady  is  raging  in 
Turkey,  quarantine  on  this  frontier  of 
Austria  is  entirely  dispensed  with, 
and  the  traveller  may  return  from  the 
East  by  this  route  without  any  deten- 
tion whatsoever. 

The  first  town  in  Dalmatia  is 
Budua^  about  3  hrs.  from  Castel 
Lastua  by  land,  but  rather  less  in  a 
boat.  Budua,  the  Butua  of  Pliny, 
was  one  of  the  Roman  cities  of  Dal- 
matia. In  the  ninth  century  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens;  and  in 
1571  was  taken  by  the  Ottomans,  who 
again  besieged  it  in  1687,  on  wliich 
occasion  it  was  gallantly  defended  by 
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the  Venetian  General  Comaro.  It  is 
fortified  in  the  old  style  with  simple 
walls  and  towers,  and  on  the  S.  is  a 
castle  on  a  rock.  Its  territory  is  very 
limited,  being  confined  to  a  narrow 
strip  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea ;  and  the  whole  commune  contains 
only  about  1000  inhabitants. 

During  the  whole  of  the  route  from 
Bcutari  to  Cattaro,  the  Montenegro 
mountains  rise  grandly  on  the  rt.  The 
Montenegrins  are  of  Slavonian  race, 
a  fragment  of  the  Servia  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  have  never  been  conquered 
by  the  Turks.  They  are  governed  by 
their  hereditary  Princes,  who  formerly 
were  bishops  as  well  as  chieftains. 
The  population  of  Montenegro  amounts 
to  about  100.000,  of  which  number 
20,000  are  fighting  men.  The  last 
attempt  made  by  the  Turks  to  con- 
quer them  was  in  1853.  Their  capital, 
Tzetiniet  is  only  6  hrs.  from  Cattaro. 
For  a  ftiU  account  of  this  singular 
people  and  their  country,  see  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson's  '  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro*  {Handbook  for  Turkey  in 
Europe). 

4  hrs.  by  a  good  road  through  a 
valley  opening  between  the  moun- 
tains, bnngs  the  traveller  from  Budua 
to 

Cattaro  (Handbook  for  Swttliem 
Germany);  a  small  fortified  town, 
situated  amid  magnificent  scenery  at 
the  foot  of  the  Montenegro  mountains, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  deep 
winding  bay  called  Boa^  di  Cattaro, 
the  Rhizonic  Gulf  of  antiquity.  There 
is  a  small  hotd  hero,  and  lodgings  can 
easily  l>e  procui-ed.  Italian  is  very 
generally  spoken  in  all  the  ports  of 
Dalmatia. 

Steamers  go  from  Cattaro  to  Trieste 
in  5  days,  once  a  week,  stopping  at 
the  principal  ports  in  Dalmatia,  and 
enabling  tiie  traveller  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  towns  and  people.  (Handbook 
for  Southern  Germany.) 


ROUTE  51. 

TEPELENl  BY  8ELINITZA  TO  AVLoNA. 

Tepelcni  to —  Hm. 

Kiirbunari  10 

Selinitza    4 

Avlona   4 

Karbunari  (Rto.  46). 

The  pitch-mines  of  SeUnitza  are 
about  4  hours  from  Karbunari.  a  few 
m.  lower  down  the  Viosa.  The  mineral 
pitch  formation  at  this  place  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  that  has  been  dis- 
covered, though  inferior  to  that  at  Baku 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  beds  of  the  mineral  are  diffused 
over  a  suiface  of  4  m.  in  ciroumferencc. 
The  pitch  comes  out  in  various  places 
on  tlie  declivity  of  the  ravines,  and  is 
occasionally  worked  in  such  situations, 
th(}ugh  more  frequently  by  shafts 
sunk  down  from  the  surface.  The 

5 itch  is  covered  only  by  a  loose 
epcsit  of  calcareous  earth  and  clay, 
&c.   In  order  to  descend  the  shall, 
the  traveller  is  placed  in  the  noose  of 
a  rope,  and  let  down  by  a  windlass. 
The  miners  say  that  the  thickness  of 
the  bed  of  pitch  amounts,  in  many 
places,  to  70  or  80  feet   The  compact 
mineral  pitch,  or  asphaltum,  of  Seli- 
nitza, has  the  usual  characters  of  that 
substAnoe  in  its  greatest  state  of 
purity.   The  colour  is  nearly  black* 
with  a  resinous  lustre ;  the  fracture  is 
conchoidal ;  it  is  slightly  brittle ;  the 
specific  gravity  1*4  or  1* 5.    It  be- 
comes viscid,  or  nearly  fluid,  when 
heated,  and  burns  with  a  finme.  The 
property  of  the  pitch-mines,  as  of  all 
othera  m  Turkey,  is  nominally  vested 
in  the  Sultan.   The  machinery  em- 
ployed about  the  shafts  of  the  mines 
18  of  the  simplest  description,  consist- 
ing merely  of  ropes,  windlasses,  and 
wicker-beskets.   The  minere  are  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  pounds  of 
the  mineral  which  they  may  severally 
obtain.    The  carriage  to  Avlona  is 
performed   by  horses ;  thence  the 
pitch  is  exported. 
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It  is  certain  tbnt  tfao  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  this  mineral  deposit; 
indeed,  the  familiar  allusions  to 
*•  Illyrian  pitch  "  in  Ovid  {Art  of  Low, 
ii  657)  and  elsewhere,  show  that  the 
mine  was  extensively  worked  under 
the  Romans.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  place 
called  NympJueum,  in  the  district  of 
ApoUoni,  where  there  was  a  rock 
yielding  fire,  from  below  which  issued 
fountains  of  asphaltum.  It  is  recorded 
on  the  coins  of  that  city,  as  Leake 
observes,  hy  the  type  of  three  nymphs 
dancing  round  a  flume.  There  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  Nymphsaum  of 
Btraho  was  the  pitch  formation  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Viosa ;  an  opinion  con- 
firmed by  existing  phenomena.  In 
two  or  tbree  spots  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  pitch-minej*,  Sir  Henry  HolLmd 
found  an  inflammable  gas  issuing 
from  the  ground,  which  easily  took 
fire,  and  spread  a  flame  of  some  ex- 
tent over  the  surface.  A  small  space 
of  ground,  15  or  20  yards  in  circum- 
ference, showed  a  surfiwie  denuded  of 
vegetation,  and  covered  with  stones 
and  earth,  and  apparently  decomposed 
by  sulphureous  vapours.  The  sur- 
face was  very  sensibly  heated :  on  one 
part  of  it  a  streamlet  of  water  is>sued 
from  the  ground,  forming  in  its  egress 
a  little  basin,  through  which  arose  a 
number  of  air-bubbles.  This  gas  in- 
slantly  inflames  on  the  application  of 
a  light,  and  bums  with  great  vivid- 
ness. The  gas  frequently  ignites 
from  natural  causes,  especially  after 
heavy  rains;  and  continues  burning 
for  several  weeks.  The  wretched 
village  of  SeUniiza  is  entirely  in- 
liabited  by  the  workmen  of  the  mines. 

Proceeding  from  Selinitza  to  Avlona, 
the  traveller  crosses  the  hills  on  which 
are  the  pitch-mines,  and  traversing 
the  valley  of  the  river  which  comes 
from  Delvino,  he  crosses  the  Gypsum 
hills,  whence,  passing  through  tlie 
olive-groves  which  surround  the  town, 
he  reaches  Adona, 

Avlona  (British  vice-consul),  which, 
as  Leake  remarks,  preserves  its  an- 
cient name  in  the  usual  Bomaio 
form  of  Avlona,  converted  by  the 
Italians  into  Fofono,  is  beautifully 


situated  on  its  gulf,  which  is  so 
environed  with  hills,  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  great  lake,  tho 
southern  boundary  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  steep  and  rug<^  ascent  of  the 
Acrooenmnian  mountains.  The  town 
is  about  1  ^  m.  from  the  sea,  and  has 
7  or  8  minarets.  On  tho  shore  is  a 
custom  house,  with  an  apology  for  a 
fort  in  the  shape  of  an  enclosure  of 
ruinous  walls,  with  towers  and  a  few 
dismounted  cannon.  The  town,  con- 
taining less  than  2000  inhabitants, 
occupies  a  hollow,  thickly  grown  with 
olive-trees,  amoug  which  are  some 
gardens  of  herbs  mixed  with  cypresses, 
poplars,  and  fruit-trees.  Beyond  it, 
the  rugged  hills  are  covered  with 
olives,  and  N.  extends  a  woody  plain, 
forming  a  level  shore,  except  at  the 
north  entrance  of  the  gulf,  where 
there  are  some  low  white  cliff's, 
separated  from  the  plain  by  a  lagoon, 
containing  salt-worKS  and  a  fishery. 
Aulon,  in  ancient  times,  derived  im- 
poi-tanoe  from  the  safety  of  its  road- 
stead ;  it  is  exposed  only  to  western 
winds. 

^  Avlona  lies  in  a  recess  or  bay  of 
the  mountains,  which  here  leave  a 
level  space  of  2  m.  or  more  between 
their  base  and  the  sea.  The  town  is 
built  for  the  most  part  at  the  foot  of  a 
crescent  of  rock,  but  the  sides  are 
dotted  with  houses;  and  at  tiie  two 
horns  of  this  natural  amphitheatre 
stand  many  conspicuous  Dervish  tombs 
of  pretty  architecture,  surrounded  by 
groves  of  cypress.  From  hence  tlio 
eye  looks  down  on  Avlona  in  its  gar- 
den of  plane  and  olive-trees,  its 
principal  buildings,  the  fine  palace 
of  its  Bey,  and  some  good  mosques, 
which  stand  out  in  beautiful  relief 
from  the  wide  salt-plain  and  gidf 
beyond.  The  gulf,  hhut  in  on  one  side 
by  the  long  point  of  mountain  called 
La  Lingut'tta  (Jialice,  in  Greek 
Glomt\  and  on  the  other  by  the  island 
of  Sazona,  has  exactly  the  appearance 
of  a  lake;  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
whole  pioturo  is  most  complete  and 
charming." — Lear, 

Avlona  is  of  easy  access  by  the  line 
of  Austrian  steamers  which  touch 
here  weekly,  on  their  voyage  from 
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Trieste  to  Oorf u  and  back.  There  ia 
excellent  wildrboar  Hwoting  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  game  oi  all  kinda 
is  abundant.  It  is  an  interesting  ride 
of  3  m.  from  the  town,  alonj;  the 
edge  of  the  lageons,  to  the  village  of 
Cyemetz^  on  a  peuinsular  hill,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
entrance  to  the  gulf.  Hence  the 
traveller  may  be  ferried  across  to  a 
monnstery  picturesquely  situated  on 
an  islet  covered  with  olives  and 
cypresses.  On  another  islet  in  the 
lagoon,  but  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  causeway,  is  the  Greek 
village  of  Narta,  The  inhabitants  of 
the  remainder  of  the  district  of 
Avlona  are  chiefly  Mahommedan 
Albanians.  There  are  many  Slavonic 
names  of  places,  such  as  OyemdZy 
Kanina,  &c. 

Avlona,  and  the  other  towns  and 
villages  in  this  part  of  Albania, 
suffered  severely  from  a  great  earth- 
quake in  the  autumn  of  1851.  The 
ancient  town  of  Anion  stood  on  the 
same  site  as  its  modem  namesake. 
Anion  (Aifkt&y),  a  hollow  between 
hills,  was  an  appellation  given  to 
many  such  districts  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  to  places  situated  in  them. 


ROUTE  52. 

TOUR  IN  THE  ACROCERAUKIAN  MOITC- 
TAIN8.  AVLONA  BT  KHIMARA  TO 
BDl'BINTO. 

Avlona  to—  llrs. 

Dradziades  t> 

DukaHes   3 

Khimara    8 

Santi  Quaranta  l*^ 

Butrinto   5 

Tliis  is  a  very  romantic  and  inter- 
esting journey.  The  mountaineers  of 
Acroceraunia,  or  Khimara,  as  the 
district  is  now  called  from  the  town  of 
that  name,  long  maintained,  like  the 
Suliots  and  the  mountaineers  of  Haina 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  a  wild  and 
savage  independence ;  and  their  man- 
ners and  social  state  are  still,  in  ntany 
respects,  distinct  from  those  of  the 
neiglibourlng  districts.  In  Leakeys 
Northern  Greece  (chap,  ii.)  will  be 
found  an  interesting  description  of 
their  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century— "  Between  friendly 
^parpieUf  or  cktns,  diapntes  are  easily 
made  up,  though  even  among  them 
the  foundation  and  last  resource  of  the 
law  is  the  lex  Talionie.  As  in  Arabia, 
a  murder  may  be  acquitted  for  money. 
At  Khim&ra  2000  Turkish  piastres 
are  the  usual  price  of  blood;  at  the 
next  ^nllage  of  Vunu  it  ia  1000. 
Until  this  be  paid  the  retaliation  goes 
on. 

"Here,  as  in  Maina,  it  frequently 
endured  for  several  generations.  A 
grandson  would  be  killed  for  the  un- 
atoned  for  sins  of  his  grandfather." 

The  traveller  in  Khimara  should 
procure,  if  possible,  the  assistance  of  a 
native  Khimariot  guide,  in  addition  to 
his  other  attendants.  Let  a  painter 
visit  Acroceraunia :  until  he  does  ao, 
he  will  not  be  aware  of  the  grandest 
phases  of  savage  yet  classical  jpictur- 
esqueness— whether  Ulyrian  or  Epirote 
— ^inen  or  mountains ;  but  let  him  go 
with  a  good  guide,  or  he  may  not 
come  back  again." — Lear, 
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On  leaving  Avluna,  the  traveller 
passes  some  mined  buildings  by  the 
sea-flide  and  an  extensive  olive-ground, 
and  then  ascends  by  a  steep  road  to 
the  village  of  Kanina,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  BidUsmaritima, 
the  inland  town  of  that  name  having 
stood  near  ChradiUa.  The  ruinous  fort 
of  Kanina  is  of  medisBval  construction, 
raised  on  Hellenic  foundations  of  large 
hewn  stones.  It  occupies  the  highest 
point  of  the  hill,  and  commands  a 
glorious  prospect  over  the  Adriatic 
beyond  Avldna,  its  bay,  the  long  head- 
land or  tongue  of  Qlowa  or  Linguettay 
and  the  island  of  Sdzona,  while  in- 
land, the  e^e  ranges  over  vast  ridges 
of  mountains,  with  an  infinity  of 
gorges,  woods,  and  torrents. 

Hence  the  traveller  rides  down  the 
southern  side  of  the  hill  of  Kanina, 
and  regains  the  shore,  where  a  spring 
of  pure  and  icy  fresh  water  gushes 
from  the  foot  of  a  rock  into  the  sea, 
and  offers  a  natural  halting-place  for 
all  who  travel  between  Khim^  and 
Avluna.  It  U  only  1}  hr.  from 
Avluna  by  the  direct  mad  along  the 
shore.  Mr.  Lear  remarks  that  there 
are  many  similar  coves  on  the  coast 
east  of  Plymouth ;  a  home  association 
which  will  be  relished  among  the 
"infames  soopulos,  Acroceraunia." 
From  this  fountain  it  is  4  long  hrtf.  to 
DradndteBy  the  first  Khimariot  village. 
On  the  mad  are  passed,  near  the 
hamlet  of  ErichOy  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  Oricum,  The  pathway  leads 
along  the  side  of  the  sea,  but  generally 
far  above  the  blue  water.  **  Anything 
more  frightful  than  these  (so-called) 
paths  along  the  iron  rocks  of  Acto- 
oeraunia  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine ;  as 
if  to  baffle  invaders,  the  edges  along 
which  we  went  slowly,  now  wound 
inward,  skirting  ravines  full  of  lentisk 
and  arbutus,  now  projected  over  the 
bald  sides  of  precipices,  so  that,  at 
certain  unexpected  angles,  the  rider's 
outer  leg  hung  sheer  over  the  deep 
sea  below.  To  the  first  of  these  sor- 
prising  bits  of  horror-samples  of  the 
highways  of  ,Khimdra  I  had  come  all 
unknowinglv,  my  horse  turning  round 
a  sharp  rocky  point,  and  proceeding; 
leisurely  thence  down  a  kind  of  bacl 
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staircase,  without  balustrades.  I  de^ 
clined,  however,  trying  a  second  simi- 
lar pass  on  his  bock,  and,  at  the  first 
spot  where  there  was  safe  footing,  dis- 
mounted. Meanwhile  the  Khim^ot, 
who  ever  and  anon  kept  shouting 
KaK6s  dp6ftosy  Signore!  (a  bad  road. 
Sir !)  fired  off  his  pistol  at  intervals, 
partly,  as  he  said,  from  'allegria' 
(mirth),  and  partly  to  prevent  any 
one  meeting  us  in  this  dire  and  narrow 
way.  When  we  had  overcome  the 
last  of  the  Kdkos  dromosy  lo  I  a  beauli" 
ful  scene  opened  at  the  narrow  end  of 
the  gulf,  which  lay  like  a  still  and 
dark  lake  below  the  high  wall  of  the 
Khimdra  territory.  Dradziddes,  the 
door,  as  it  were,  of  Acroceraunia, 
stands  on  a  height  immediately  in 
front,  while  the  majestic  snowy  peak 
of  Tickilea  (the  lotty  point  so  con- 
spicuous from  Corfu,  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  which  stand  the  real 
Khimariot  villages)  towers  over  all 
the  scene,  than  which  one  more  sub- 
lime, or  more  shut  out  from  the  world, 
I  do  not  recollect  often  to  have 
noticed.'* — Lear, 

Descending  to  the  shore,  the  path 
leads  across  the  sands  to  the  end  of 
the  gulf,  whence  it  turns  off  to  the  left, 
and  gradually  ascends  to  Dradziades. 
The  port  at  this  southern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Avldna,  is  called  by  the 
natives  Pcuhalimdrif  by  the  ItaliaiTs 
Porto  Raguseo,  Hence  we  reach  the 
oak-clad  hills  immediately  below  the 
village,  where  narrow  winding  paths 
lead  upward  among  great  rocks  and 
spreading  trees  worthy  of  Salvator 
Eosa.  The  ferocity  of  the  dogs — 
descendants  of  the  famous  Molossian 
breed— exceeds  in  Khimara  even 
what  is  experienced  elsewhere  in 
Albania  and  Greece ;  and  the  traveller 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  their 
attacks  when  approaching  houses  or 
sheepfolds.  In  other  respects  he  will 
be  hospitably  received  among  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  mountains,  and  the  accom- 
modation which  he  will  find  in  the 
houses  of  the  mountaineers  is  not 
inferior  to  that  found  elsewhere  in 
Uiese  countries.  No  one,  of  course, 
visits  this  part  of  the  world  for  food, 
cleanliness,  or  sleep.  It  will  always 
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be  more  correct  to  Bay,  in  the  old 
English  phrase,  We  lay  in  such  a 
place/'  rather  than  We  ilept  there.*' 
Mr.  Lear  observes, — **The  plan  of 
Ehimariot  hospitality  is  this:  the 
guest  buys  a  fowl  or  two,  and  his 
liis  hosts  cook  it,  and  help  him  to  eat 
it."  Dradziddeit  is  about  6  hrs.  from 
Avlona,  and  may  be  made  the  resting- 
place  for  the  first  night  Vuno  may 
oe  reached  the  teecmd  evening,  and 
Khimara  is  from  thenoe  only  2  hrs.' 
journey.  An  expeditious  traveller 
will,  however,  have  little  difficulty 
in  reaching  tho  town  of  Ehim&ra  in 
2  days  from  Avlona,  sleeping  at 
Ihikddhet  on  his  way. 

After  leaving  ]>adziiules  the  path 
proceeds  towaras  Dvkddheg,  the  next 
villfige,  first  through  a  tract  of  low 
wood,  and  then  upwards  by  a  gorge 
or  pass,  down  which  the  wind  oft^i 
rusnes  with  frightful  force.  At  the 
highest  part  of  the  pass  a  most  singu- 
lar scene  opens.  The  spectator  seems 
on  tho  edge  of  a  high  wall,  from  the 
brink  of  which  giddy  elevation  he 
looks  down  into  a  fearfully  profound 
basin,  at  the  roots  of  the  mountain. 
Abovo  its  eastern  and  southern  en- 
closures rises  the  giant  snow-clad 
Tschika  in  all  his  immensity,  wbile, 
at  his  very  feet,  in  a  deep,  dark  green 
pit  of  wood  and  garden,  lies  the  town 
or  Tillage  of  Dukddhes,  its  houses 
scatterea  like  milk-white  dice  along 

the  banks  of  a  wide  torrent  Shut 

out  by  iron  walls  of  mountain,  sur- 
rounded by  sternest  features  of  savage 
scenery,  rock  and  chasm,  precipice 
and  torrent,  a  more  fearful  prospect, 
and  more  chilling  to  the  very  blood,  I 
never  beheld— so  gloomy  and  severe 
— so  unredeemed  by  any  beauty  or 
cheerfulness." — Lear.  Tiie  path  de- 
scends to  Dukddhes  from  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  over  a  succession  of  rugged 
steeps. 

From  Duk^dhes  a  rude  tmck  leads 
aoi-oss  the  valley,  ascending  gradually, 
now  over  undulating  turf,  and  now 
dipping  by  slanting  paths  into  tre- 
mendous chasms,  which  convey  the 
torrents  from  the  northern  face  of 
l^chika  to  the  river  of  Dukiidhes, 
the  ancient  Cdydnw,  on  tho  W.  of 


the  valley.  After  croBsing  the  last 
ravine,  which  closes  the  valley  to  tlie 
eastward,  we  wind  upwards  by  a 
toilsome  ascent  to  the  great  pass  of 
Tuhika,  picking  our  way  among  rocks 
and  superb  pines.  Deer,  wild  swine, 
and  wolves,  are  found  in  the  lower 
ravines  of  this  mountain,  and  of  tho 
Acroceraunian  range  generally ;  wbile 
chamois  abound  on  the  higher  sum- 
mits and  upland  pastures.  Bears  are 
also  sometimes  met  with.  The  late 

Spring  and  early  siunmer  are  consi*- 
ei^ed  the  best  seasons  for  the  chamois 
hunter. 

At  about  2i  hrs.  from  Dukadhes 
we  reach  the  top  of  the  pass,  and 
begin  to  descend  by  what  is  calleil 
the  Strada  Bianoa,  or  Atpri  Ruga 
(White  Road),  "a  zigzag  path  on 
the  side  of  the  steepest  of  precipices, 
yet  the  only  communication  between 
khimara  and  Avlona  towards  tho  K. 
The  track  is  a  perfect  staircase,  and 
were  you  to  attempt  to  ride  down  it, 
you  would  seem  at  each  angle  as  if 
about  to  shoot  off  into  the  blue  sea 
b(;low  you :  even  when  walking  down, 
one  comes  to  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  a  fly  must  feel  in  traversing 
a  ceiling  or  perpendicular  wall." 
Oorfu,  and  the  islets  off  its  northern 
coast,  now  become  visible.  The  oppo- 
site coast  of  Italy  is  also  clecurly  seen 
in  fine  weather  from  Acroceraunia. 

After  having  completed  the  descent 
of  tho  Strada  Bianca,  the  traveller 
reaches  that  remarkable  torrent, 
which,  descending  in  one  unbroken 
white  bed  from  the  mountain  top 
down  its  seaward  face,  is  known  to 
mariners  as  **I1  flume  di  Strada 
Bianca."  It  is  a  ver^  conspicuous 
object  from  the  Adriatic  "  Without 
doubt,  this  is  a  very  remarkable  scene 
of  sheer  mountain  terror ;  it  presents 
a  simple  front  of  rock— awful  from  its 
immense  magnitude — crowned  at  its 
summit  with  snow  and  pines,  and 
riven  into  a  thousand  lines,  all  uniting 
in  the  tremendous  ravine  below," 

Crossing  this  great  watercourse  the 
route  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  over 
ground  more  cheerful  and  cultivated, 
till,  in  a1x>ut  5  hrs.  from  Dukutihea, 
we  reach  the  village  of  Paidsa,  near 
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the  site  of  the  ancient  Paltede.  From 
Pala«a  to  Drymddhes,  the  next  in 
sncoession  of  the  Khimariot  villages, 
the  route  is  oompamtivdy  unin- 
teresting, except  iDaamnoh  as  the 
great  features  of  Acroceraunia — ^the 
bright  blue  sea  on  one  side  and  the 
bi^  mountain  wall  on  the  other — are 
always  singularly  strikiiig.  In  about 
one  hour  from  Paldsa  we  arrive  at 
another  torrent-chasm,  "cloven  from 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  to  the 
aca;"  aud  here  stands  DrymdcUiet, 
with  its  houses  Ecattered  in  all  possi- 
ble positions  among  the  crags  of  the 
ravine,  through  whose  narrow  sides 
one  has  remote  peeps  of  tiie  lofty 
summits  of  Tschika. 

A  wild  tract  of  rugged  country  suc- 
ceeds to  Drymadhes,  and  in  about  1 
hr.  more  is  reached  lAdtes,  a  village 
consisting  of  a  little  knot  of  houses 
standing  in  groves  of  olive-trees,  an 
oasis  of  greenness  and  fertility  which 
forms  a  rare  exception  to  the  general 
barrenness  of  Khimura.  Hence  the 
path  lies  over  rocks  overgrown  with 
underwood  till  it  reaches  the  last 
ravine,  before  arriving  at  Fund;  and 
which  is  a  deep  chasm  that  runs 
widening  to  the  sea.  The  view  of 
Corfu,  above  this  long  perspective  of 
ravines,  is  exceedingly  beautifuL  In 
half  an  hour  more  we  reach 

VufuS^  now  the  largest  viUage  of 
Acroceraunia,  and  where  (for  Allmnia) 
very  tolerable  quarters  may  be  pro- 
cured. Like  Drymiidhes,  Yunu  is 
placed  fronting  the  sea  in  a  sort  of 
horseshoe  hollow  at  the  head  of  a 
ravine.  It  contains  about  2000  in- 
inhabitants. 

For  more  than  an  hour  after  leaving 
Tund,  the  route  crosses  a  succession 
of  sandy  chasms ;  it  then  enters  a  wild 
pass  in  the  mountains  which  here 
advance  close  to  the  sea.  High  above 
hangs  the  village  of  PxUeri ;  and  on 
all  sides  are  inaccessible  precipices — 
inaccessible  at  least  to  any  but 
Khimariot  women,  who,  in  tlieir  daily 
avocatiun  of  gathering  brushwood  for 
fuel,  climb  to  the  most  fabulous  spots. 
The  path  through  this  pasjs  consists 
of  mere  ledges  of  crumbling  <arth 
half-way  down  nearly  perpendicular 


precipices,  or  huge  fallen  masses  of 
stone.  The  broad  ravine  in  which  the 
ness  terminates  widens  out  gradually 
between  lower  hills,  and  shortly  opens 
in  a  view  of  the  town  of 

Khimura^  which  has  given  tlieir 
modem  appellation  to 

«  the  thundCTT  hilla  of  fear. 

Th'  AcrocerauQian  mountaina  of  old  name** 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centujy  Khimura  contained  5000  or 
6000  inhabitants,  and  was  the  chief 
place  of  all  Acroceraunia.  Perched  on 
a  high  iiiolated  rock,  protected  on 
either  side  by  the  ravine  of  a  torrent, 
and  having  all  its  exterior  houses 
prepared  for  defence,  Leake  records 
that  it  long  served  as  a  barrier  to 
all  the  northern  part  of  the  district 
against  the  arms  of  Ali  Pasha.  That 
wily  chieftain  waged  war  with  the 
Khimariotfl  during  several  years,  and 
was  indebted  for  his  final  success 
chiefly  to  their  internal  dissensions. 
When  he  at  length  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  he  laid  it  entirely  in 
ruins,  and,  after  the  ancient  Oriental 
fashion,  carried  the  surviving  inhabi- 
tants into  captivity  at  Prevesa  and 
Joannina.    On  the  fall  of  Ali,  somo 
of  the  Khimariots  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  native  place,  and  re- 
build their  dwellings.  The  population 
does  not  now  exceed  1000  souls,  of 
which  number  it  is  reckoned  that  200 
can  carry  arms.   The  houses  are  of 
dark  stone,  surrounded  with  ruins 
and  rubbish,  the  memorials  of  the 
conquest  by  Ali  Pasha.   From  every 
side,  Khimara  on  its  lofty  rock  above 
the  sea,  is  a  most  striking  object.  A 
steep  zigzag  path  leads  upwards  to 
the  town,  which  occupies  the  site,  as 
it  preserves  the  name,  of  the  ancient 
Chinuera.    There  are  still  consider- 
able fragments  of  Hellenic  masonry. 
The  inhabitants  of  Khimara  speak 
Greek,  though  the  language  of  the 
majority  of  the  Acroceraunians  is  Al- 
banian.  All  are  Christians.    3  hrs. 
to  the  S.  of  the  town  of  Khimara  is 
the  safe  and  deep  harbour  called  2*ort 
Palermo^  the  ancient  Panormus,  the 
only  haven  of  refuge  on  this  iron 
coast.   A  good  method  of  exploring 
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Acrooerounia  would  be  to  oome  to  thid 
harbour  in  a  yacht  from  Corfu  (35  m. 
distant),  and  thence  to  make  excur- 
sions among  fhe  mountains.  The 
villages  from  Paldsa  to  Khimdra 
(both  inclusive)  constitute  what  may 
be  called  Acroceraunia  Proper,  and 
are  the  most  interesting  to  visit.  S. 
of  the  town  of  Khimara,  the  scenery 
becomes  lc«s  wild,  and  loses  its  pecu- 
liar character. 

From  Khimara.  the  traveller  turning: 
inland,  can  proceed  10  hrs.  through 
fine  mountain  Inndscapes  to  Ddvino 
(Rte.  41).  Or.  if  he  should  prefer  to 
continue  his  journey  along  the  coast, 
he  can  reach  in  2  short  days  (about  15 
hrs.  in  all),  the  port  of  Forty  Saints 
{"Ayioi  Sapa^ra),  or  Santi  Quaranta. 
By  sea,  the  distance  is  about  18  m., 
and  the  traveller  had  better  choose 
this  mode  of  conveyance,  as  the 
quickest  and  easiest.  The  principal 
villages  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
are  Kiepero,  Bortxi,  Sopoto,  Pik^rnes, 
LukovOf  and  Nivitra, 

The  Forty  SainU,  or  Safdi  Quaranta, 
is  a  little  open  port,  with  a  few  houses 
and  magazines  round  it.  A  boat  may 
sometimes  be  procured  here  to  cross 
to  Corfu,  17  m.  This  was  the  site  of 
the  ancient  OnchesmuB,  or  AnckiamuB, 
a  name  said  to  have  been  given  in 
honour  of  Anchises,  the  father  of 
^neas,  and  of  his  traditional  visit  to 
these  coasts,  as  celebrated  in  Virgil. 
The  modem  skala,  or  landing-place, 
derives  its  name  from  the  ruined 
medieval  Church  of  the  Forty  Saints 
on  the  hill  above.  On  the  N.W.  side 
of  the  harbour,  near  the  beach,  are  the 
extensive  remains  of  a  town  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  walled  and  flanked 
with  towers,  probably  of  the  same 
date  as  the  ruins  of  Cassopo^  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Corfu.  Santi  Quaranta 
is  often  visited  by  English  shooting- 
parties,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  sport 
to  be  enjoyed  in  the  neighbouring 
place  of  Dt'lvino.  It  is  still  the  port 
of  Delvino  and  of  all  the  neighbouring 
country;  and  Onchesmus  in  ancient 
times  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of 
importance,  and  one  of  the  ordinary 
points  of  departure  from  Epirus  to 


hja  to  Butrinto.  Sect.  IV. 

Italy ;  Cicero,  as  Leake  remarks,  calls 
the  wind  favourable  for  that  passage 
an  Onchetmites, 

The  road  to  Delvino  passes  through 
the  hollow  between  the  hills  on  which 
stands  the  ruined  church  of  the  Forty 
Saints,  and  another  height  crovmed  by 
a  dismantled  fortress,  built  by  AH 
Pasha.  There  is  a  shorter,  but  steeper 
path  leading  directly  up  the  hill  be- 
hind the  skotUi.  All  this  part  of  the 
Epirote  coast  consists  of  bare  rugged 
heights,  covered  with  sharp  honey- 
combed rocks. 

2  hrs.  from  Santi  Quaranta  in  a 
X.E.  direction  are  remains  of  the 
ancient  Phxnioe,  a  name  retained  by 
the  modem  village  of  Phiniki,  1  hr. 
further  is  Ddoino  (Rte.  41). 

From  Santi  Quaranta  to  Bulrinto  is 
5  hrs.  A  rough  path  leads  along  the 
rocky  neck  of  land  which  separateii 
the  lake  of  Butrinto,  or  Livari,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  "  vivarium,**  from 
the  sea.  There  cure  beautiful  views 
on  the  one  side  into  the  interior  of 
Albania,  and  on  the  other  of  the  oppo- 
site coasts  of  Corfu.  The  contrast 
between  barbarism  and  civilization, 
barrenness  and  fertility,  is  here  very 
strongly  marked. 

From  the  Castle  of  Butrinto  the 
traveller  can  cross  to  the  ,towu  of 
Corfu,  a  diBtanoe  of  10  m. 
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ROUTE  53. 

JOANNINA  TO  LABI88A. 


Hn. 

Khan  of  Baldouui   5 

Metzovo   6 

Khan  of  Malakaesi   4 

Kalabak  (Ascent  to  Mcteora)    . .  7 

Tricala   4 

Zarko    6 

Laritssa   6 


88 

From  Jodnnina  to  the  Kluin  of  Bal- 
dounu  5  hrs. — The  road  skirts  the  S. 
end  of  the  lake,  and  winds  by  a  ter- 
race round  an  insulated  hill  on  which 
are  some  ancient  remains  now  called 
Ckutritzttf  but  identified  by  Leake 
with  the  site  of  Dodona.  The  hill  is 
tinged  with  iron,  and  particularly  at 
the  place  where  part  of  the  water  of 
the  lake  finds  subterranean  exits, 
KarafiMpa,  The  face  of  the  rock  is 
much  fractured.  The  road  then  enters 
a  broad  valley,  and  then  ascends  the 
ridge  of  MetzHceliy  here  called  Dryacos, 
ie.  Oakley.  From  the  summit  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  town  and  lake 
of  Joannina  on  one  side,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Aracthus  and  the  mountain 
scenery  of  Pindus  on  the  other.  Below 
this  ridge  is  the  Klian  of  Kyria,  or 
the  Lady's  Khauy  about  12  m.  fh)m 
Joannina.  The  paved  road  from 
Joanninna  to  the  Khan  of  Kyria  is 
continued  towards  Metzovo ;  but  there 
is  a  shorter  route  by  a  steep  path  to 
the  Kkan  of  Baldauni,  a  picturesque 
and  beautiful  spot,  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  Arta  or  Aracthus. 

Henod  to  Meiwco  is  6  hrs. — The 
road  follows  the  course  of  tbe  river 
till  the  junction  of  the  Zagori  and 
Metzovo  branches,  which  unite,  at  an 
acute  angle,  the  lofty  intervening 
ridge  terminating  in  a  promontory 
clothed  with  wood.  The  road  crosses 
the  Zagori  by  the  Lady's  Bridgej  and 
follows  the  course  of  the  Metzovo 
stream,  the  bed  of  which  it  traverses 
nearly  30  times  in  12  m.  This  road 
ia  impracticable  when  the  stream  is 


swollen,  but  is  at  other  times  preferred 
by  travellers,  as  being  shorter  and 
more  picturesque  than  the  upper  road 
to  Metzovo  over  the  rugged  banks. 
4  hrs.  from  Baldouni  is  TrikharU;  so 
named  from  3  khana  placed  near  each 
other;  possibly,  as  Leake  suggests,  on 
the  site  of  three  Roman  taverns  (TVes 
TabernXy  a  name  frequently  occurring 
in  the  old  itineraries).  This  pass  has 
in  all  ages  been  the  chief  thoroughfare 
over  tiie  central  range  of  Pindus. 

From  the  Three  Khans  to  Metzovo 
the  ascent  is  difficult  and  laborioui^, 
and  occupies  2  hrs. 

MeUovOy  a  town  of  1000  houses, 
hangs  on  the  steep  side  of  a  mounttiin, 
separated  from  Mount  Zygos  by  two 
deep  ravines,  whence  the  river  Arta 
takes  its  source.  Metzovo  commands 
the  most  important  pass  in  all  Pindus. 
Surrounded  on  every  side  by  high 
mountain-ridges,  it  stands  nearly  8(KK> 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in 
winter  has  a  very  severe  climate.  The 
town  is  divided  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions by  the  chasm  of  a  torrent  which 
forms  a  branch  of  tbe  Arta.  The 
northern  and  larger. of  the  two  divi- 
sions is  called  Prosilio  (UpwHiKioy)  as 
being  exposed  to  the  sun ;  while  the 
southern,  being  shaded  by  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  stands,  is  named 
AnHio  {*Arfi\toy).  The  road  to  Thes- 
saly  passes  through  the  latter.  The 
population  of  Metzovo  is  chiefly  of 
Walluchian  descent.— (General  In- 

TKODUCnON,  o.) 
^  The  river  of  Aspropotamos  the  an- 
cient AchelouS)  rises  near  Metzovo. 
The  Peneus,  or  SaLamvria^  sdso  rises 
on  the  £.  side  of  Pindus,  above 
Metzovo;  again,  the  Viosa^  the  an- 
cient Aous,  takes  its  rise  in  the  moim- 
tains  to  the  N.  of  Metzovo,  as  also 
the  Huliacmon,  or  Vistritza^  and  the 
Aracthus,  or  Arta. 

From  Metzovo  to  the  Khan  of 
Malakassi  is  4  hrs.  The  road  ascends 
the  central  ridge  (ZvySsj  here  called 
of  old  Mt.  Lacmos)  of  Pindus,  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Metzova  It 
first  follows  the  course  of  a  mountain- 
torrent,  and  tlience  is  very  steep, 
winding  along  a  precipitous  promon- 
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tory  of  rock  to  the  summit  of  the  pasfi, 
which  if)  attained  after  2  hn.'  travel- 
ling, and  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea. 
Here  are  presented  to  the  view  the 
wide  plains  of  Thessaly,  the  Peneus 
of  Tempe  issuing  from  the  rocks  be- 
low, onu  far  beyond  appear  Olympus, 
Ossa,  and  Pelion,  bounding  the  E. 
horizon.  The  ciiain  of  Piudus  is  not 
the  ]east  remarkable  object  in  the 
nearer  landscape. 

The  forests  which  cover  its  sides 
consist  chiefly  of  firs  and  beeches. 
There  are  also  small  oaks,  and  an 
abundance  of  box.  In  the  latter  end 
of  February  and  beginning  of  Marchi 
at  which  time  the  snow  generally 
collects  on  the  ridge  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  the  pass  of  Metzovo  is  often 
impaFsable  for  horses  for  several  days 
together. 

Pindus  is  the  backbone  of  Northern 
Greece.  Its  successive  vertebra)  liave 
different  names.  Mt.  Zygos  was  of 
old,  as  we  haye  seen,  called  Lacmoe. 
From  its  foot  diverged  the  5  chief 
rivers  or  liquid  roads  of  Northern 
Greece,  connecting  it  with  the  Ionian 
nnd  iEgean  seas.  It  is  what  the 
glucior  of  the  Rhone  is  to  Switzerland. 
Here  was  realized  the  poetical  vision 
of  Virgil  in  the  4th  Geurg^c,  when  he 
introduces  Aristieus  into  a  grotto  at 
the  source  of  the  Peneus,  one  of  the 
streams  which  issue  from  this  moun- 
tain reservoir,  and  shows  him  omnia 
sub  magnft  labentin  flumina  terr&." 
The  Aous  is  probably  so  called  by  a 
Doric  or  .^lic  form,  because  it  flows 
from  the  East.  The  modem  name 
Ftosa  is  a  corruption  of  the  same 
word.  At  its  mouth,  at  ApoUonia, 
Augustus  spent  some  early  time  in 
literary  eose,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Araethus  ho  won  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium.  From  Corinth  to  Apollonia — 
t.  6.  to  the  frontier  of  Illyria— ex- 
tended a  beacon  line  of  Colonies, 
bringing  the  arts  and  polity  of  Greece 
along  with  the  sacred  Are  exported 
by  tlie  settlers  from  the  altars  of  their 
gods. 

From  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the 
descent  on  the  eastern  side  is  more 
|;ruduRl.  A  short  distance  below  is 
iio  Ztj(jo8  Khany  sheltered  by  woods. 


A  winding  descent  of  2  hrs.  brings 
the  traveller  to  the  KJian  of  McdakoMi, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams 
which  form  the  Peneus.  On  the 
steep  side  of  the  mountain  above 
stands  the  village  of  Malakassi,  inter- 
spersed with  trees  like  Metzovo. 

From  the  Khan  of  Malakassi  to 
Kalahak  is  7  hrs.,  through  a  wooded 
and  picturesque  country. 

3  hrs.  from  Malakassi  is  a  Ichan  on 
the  Peneus,  and  soon  after  the  road 
crosses  the  valley  of  a  considerable 
stream,  the  KUnovo,  The  country 
hereabouts  formed  part  of  the  diBtrict 
called  by  the  ancients  Aihamania, 

From  the  Klinovo  to  Kaldhah,  5 
the  road  is  intolerable,  passing  though 
narrow  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  among  planes  which  skirt 
it. 

The  singular  rocks  of  Meteoro  aro 
seen  from  a  great  distance  in  descend- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Peneus.  They 
rise  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
river,  a  group  of  insulated  massive 
cones  and  pillars  of  rock  of  great 
height,  and  for  the  most  part  jwr- 
pendicular.  The  deep  reoesses  be- 
tween these  pinnacles  are  thickly 
clothed  with  trees.  On  a  nearer  ap- 
proach the  outlines  of  several  Greek 
monasteries  aro  seen  on  these  heights, 
seeming  as  if  entirely  seporated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  small 
town  of  Kalahak  or  Stagi  is  situated 
below  the  most  lofty  of  these  pinnacles. 
It  is  on  the  site  of  Mgmivm,  Kalabak 
is  the  Turkish,  and  Stagi  {Xrvyoi)  the 
Greek  name.  Night-quarters  can  be 
procured  in  this  village.  At  Kalabak 
the  Greek  insurgents  in  Thcssaly  in 
1854  were  finally  routed  by  the 
Turks. 

We  pass  on  till  we  come  beneath 
the  abode 

**0f  the  monastic  brotherhood  on  rock  AcrlAl.'* 

Tlie  Monaeteriea  of  Mttcora  (rh, 
^triwpa,  9C,  ^ovturr^pia,  t.  e.  the 
Meteor  -  Monasteries,  or  Convents 
high  up  in  the  air  ")• — short  walk 
from  tlie  village  of  Stagi  leads  tho 
traveller  among  the  strange  pinnacles 
crowned  by  these  Convents.  They 
form  a  cluster  of  detached  rocksy 
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Beparated  by  deep  chasms,  and  each 
has  a  little  level  space  on  its  smnmit, 
where  the  buildings  are  placed,  look- 
ing like  incrustations  on  the  cliff.  The 
deep  recesses  between  the  pinnacles 
are  thickly  clothed  with  trees,  many 
of  which  have  entwined  their  roots 
among  the  fissures,  and  seem  as  if 
suspended  in  air.  The  traveller  had 
better  ascend  to  the  Convent  called  jpar 
excellence  MeUora^  as  being  the  largest 
of  those  still  inhabited.  The  view 
from  the  summit  over  the  great  plain 
of  Thessaly  is  very  magnificent.  The 
church  is  also  curious.  But  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  spot— «o  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world— is  its  great  attrac- 
tion. A  colony  of  monks  settled  on 
these  rocks,  for  the  sake  of  the  securitv 
they  aflbrd,  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  six  convents  still  tenanted  by  the 
Fathers  possess  wells  and  cisterns, 
some  goats  and  sheep,  and  a  store  of 
meal,  but  they  depend  for  their  sup- 
port chiefly  on  charitable  contribu- 
tions; and  the  traveller  is  expected 
to  make  a  small  present  "for  the 
Church  "  {Zia  r^y  *EKK\fi<rlw),  There 
are  now  not  more  than  100  caloyers 
in  all  the  6  monasteries  collectively. 
Besides  the  nets,  the  Convents  of 
Meteora  are  also  acoesible  by  hidders 
of  wood  and  rope,  made  in  several 
separate  joints^  and  let  down  over  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  from  tbe  mouths  of 
artificial  tunnels  in  the  rock,  which 
communicate  with  the  lower  parts  of 
the  buildings.  At  night,  and  when 
not  required,  these  ladders  are  pulled 
up,  and  the  monks  are  entirely 
isolated  from  the  world  below.  The 
ladders  are  the  most  hazardous  mode 
of  ascent  or  descent,  as  they  are  per- 
fectly perpendicular,  and  swin^  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  air  with 
the  least  breath  of  wind.  A  monk 
mounting  by  one  of  them  looks  from 
below  like  a  large  black  fly  crawling 
on  the  foco  of  tho  precipice.  The 
traveller  is  recommended  to  trust 
himself  to  the  net,  as  the  safest  and 
most  singular  method  of  ascent.  Here 
you  resign  yourself  piously  to  tiie  care 
of  the  holy  fathers,  whereas  on  the 
ladders  you  must  rely  on  your  own 
uervo  and  steadiness  of  bend.  The 


rope  which  hauls  you  up  is  worked 
from  above  by  a  pulley  and  windlass. 
Of  course,  as  you  begin  to  ascend, 
your  weight  draws  the  net  close,  until 
your  knees  are  forced  up  to  your  chin, 
and  you  are  rolled  into  a  mU  like  a 
hedgehog.  On  arrivin;^  at  the  monas- 
tery above,  you  lie  on  tho  floor  a  per- 
fectly helpless  ma»8,  until  the  monks 
unroll  you  from  the  net,  and  help 
you  to  your  feet.  There  is  no  real 
danger.  '*A  motley  draught  have 
these  aerial  fathers— literally  flahers 
of  men — often  inclosed,  since  first 
they  cast  down  their  net  into  the 
world  below.  Sometimes  they  draw 
up  in  it  an  inquisitive  scholar  from  tho 
far  West,  sometimes  a  young  officer 
from  Corfu,  sometimes  a  brother 
Coenobite  from  Mount  Athos,  some- 
times a  neophyte  yearning  for  solitude 
and  religious  meditation;  once  they 
received  an  Emperor  of  the  East  (John 
Cantacuzene),  who  came  to  exchange 
the  purple  of  Constantine  for  tiie  cowl 
of  St.  BasU."  Steep  paths  lead  a 
considerable  way  up  the  face  of  tbe 
pi-ecipices;  so  that  the  actual  ascent 
m  the  nets  or  by  the  ladders  averages 
only  from  200  to  300  feet 

The  number  of  monasteries  wq« 
once  24,  but  only  10  of  these  now 
remain,  of  which  the  following  are 
inhabited :  —  Meteora,  St.  SUpIien, 
Barlaamy  Trinity^  St.  Nichoku,  and 
Haghia  Mone,  Some  of  the  monas- 
teries are  situated  in  caverns  formed 
by  nature  and  art  in  the  face  of  the 
rock.  On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  a 
monastery,  a  summons  is  shouted 
forth  to  the  monks  above.  They 
lower  a  net  by  a  strong  rope,  and  in 
this  slender  vehicle  the  traveller  seats 
himself.  The  projection  of  the  pulley 
from  a  shed  above  sccmres  him  against 
injury  by  striking  against  the  ruck. 
The  ascent  is  accomplished  in  3 
minutes.  Tbe  monasteries  are  irregu- 
larly scattered  on  the  summit  of  tho 
rocks,  and  possess  neither  external  nor 
internal  splendour. 

Kuhibak  to  Triccala,  4  lira.  The 
road  winds  round  the  tallest  of  tho 
pinnacles,  which  may  be  1000  feet  in 
height,  and  opens  on  the  plain  of 
Triccala.  To  the  right  is  tho  Pent  us ; 
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to  the  left  Kalabak,  ovenhadowed  by 
the  reverae  of  the  rocks  of  Heteora, 
which  on  this  side  assume  a  hilly 
character.  At  a  distance  in  the  plain 
appear  the  towers  of  Triocala.  On 
the  right  is  Pindus,  and  on  the  left 
a  low  chain  of  naked  hills  stretches 
from  Kalabak  to  Triooala.  The  ap- 
proach to  Triocala  is  marked  by  an 
appearance  of  activity  and  prosperity. 

Tri^ccdoj  the  ancient  Tricoa,  con- 
tains about  7000  inhabitants,  of  which 
the  majority  are  Greeks.  There  are 
also  a  few  Jews.  The  town  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  and  is  situated 
on  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  which  extends 
into  the  plain  from  its  northern  boun- 
dary. Near  the  extremity  of  this 
rid^e  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  CadU,  once 
of  some  importance,  probably  erected 
daring  the  period  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors. The  only  existing  Hellenic 
remains  are  fragments  in  its  walls. 
The  Turkisii  Govemot^s  residence  is 
composed  of  two  large  serais,  oooupy- 
in;^  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The 
culture  of  com  and  cotton  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
adjoining  plains. 

Tricca  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and 
capital  of  that  part  of  Thessaly  called 
Uistiadotis.  It  is  mentioued  in  Homer 
us  subject  to  the  two  sons  of^scu- 
lapius,  who  led  the  TrioesBans  to  the 
Trojan  war;  and  it  contained  the 
most  famous  and  most  frequented  of 
all  the  temples  of  that  god,  to  which 
was  attaclied  a  medical  college  of  great 
repute.  The  modem  name  of  Triccala 
is  used  by  Anna  Comnena. 

The  great  plain  of  Thessaly  enabled 
the  old  Theseialians  to  practise  horse- 
manship, and  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  glory  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry. 
At  ULQ  present  day  the  traveller  is 
reminded  of  the  physical  properties  of 
this  region  bv  the  sight  of  the  wide 
and  level  road  near  Larissa,  on  which 
the  arrabahs,  or  chariots,  of  the 
Turkish  Beys,  the  modern  Scopadie 
and  Aleuadro,  may  be  seen  to  roll. 
The  Centaurs  were  an  ancient  Thes- 
Buliun  tribe,  in  Homer  nearly  savage 
warriors,  but  who  in  after  times  came 
>o  be  depicted  as  half  men  and  half- 


horses,  from  traditions  of  their  eques- 
trian prowess.  There  was  probably  a 
time  when  they  appeared  as  formid- 
able monsters  to  their  neighbours,  as 
did  the  mounted  Spaniards  to  the 
Mexicans. 

The  ranges  of  Pmdus  to  the  S.E.  of 
Triccala  form  the  highland  district 
of  Agrapha  (ra  "Aypoi^),  a  division  of 
the  country  which  existed  under  the 
Greek  empire,  and  derived  its  name 
from  its  villages  being  ^  not  written 
down"  in  the  publicans'  books,  but 
only  paying  a  small  tribute  collec- 
tively. Like  Maina,  Suli,  and  other 
similar  districts,  Agrapha  was  long 
virtually  independent,  even  after  the 
Turldsh  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the 
population  has  always  been  jiurely 
Greek.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  it  contained  about  85  villages, 
with  50,000  inhabitants.  The  south- 
em,  or  ^tolian  part  of  Agrapha,  is 
now  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

From  Triccala  to  Larissa  is  12  hrs. ; 
but  the  traveller  may  divide  the  jour- 
ney by  stopping  at  Zarko,  a  village 
half-wav  between.  The  road  lies 
across  the  plain,  and  is  devoid  of  pic- 
turesque interest  Near  Zarko  an  irre- 
gular chain  of  hills  mns  to  Thamnaci, 
and  separates  the  plain  of  Triccala 
from  that  of  Larissa  and  Phanalia. 
The  traveller  crosses  the  Peneus  near 
a  deserted  village.  Farther  on,  a  ris- 
ing ground  is  covered  with  Turkish 
tombstones,  and  Hellenic  remains, 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Larissa; 
and  soon  after  the  minarets  of  Larissa 
are  seen  glittering  above  an  oasis  of 
trees  and  verdure  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain  of  sand. 

Lari89a,  in  Turkish  YeHtthaJier,  is 
situated  on  a  gently  rising  ground  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Peneus  (Salamvria). 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
wealthy  cities  of  ancient  Thessaly, 
and  is  still  considered  the  capital  of 
that  province ;  but  in  no  age  has  thero 
been  any  very  striking  incident  in  its 
history.  Larissa  is  now  the  residence 
of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  of  a  Pasha, 
and  contains  nearly  30,000  inhabitants, 
poi-tly  Greeks,  but  chiefly  Mahomme- 
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(bn&  There  is  also  a  nnmber  of 
Jews  of  Spanish  descent  There  is 
little  remarkable  in  the  town.  It  is 
the  station  of  a  large  Turkish  garri- 
son. There  are  nnmerons  hkaiu^  and 
lodgings  can  easily  be  procured  in 
Christian  house& 

Like  most  places  which  have  been 
continually  inhabited,  Larissa  presents 
few  Hellenic  remains ;  which  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  Turkish  ceme- 
teries, and  consist  of  columns  serving 
for  tombstones. 


ROUTE  54. 

LARISSA  TO  LAMIA. 

Hn. 

Larissa  to  Pharsalus    8 

Pharsalus  to  Thaumaci  7 

Thaumaci  to  Lamia    6 

21 

Between  Larissa  and  Pliarsalus 
there  is  a  splendid  view  of  Olympus, 
Ossa,  and  Pelion,  to  the  left. 

The  ancient  Pharsalus  is  8  hrs.  Arom 
Larissa.  This  town,  called  TuUahe 
by  the  Turks,  and  by  the  modern 
Greeks  Phenala^  is  situated  beneath 
the  rocky  and  precipitous  front  of  a 
LiU  500  feet  high,  ana  forming  a  semi- 
circular sweep  towards  the  N.,  on 
which  side  the  town  stands.  On  this 
hill  are  the  ruins  of  tho  castle  of 
Pharsalus;  |  m.  distant  is  a  small 
river,  the  ancient  Enipeus,  One  part 
of  the  town  is  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill,  the  other  on  the  plain.  There 
are  about  700  houses,  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Mahommedans.  The  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  between^CsBsar  and  Pompey 
(B.C.  48),  was  fought  on  the  plain 


adjoining  the  town,  immediately  below 
the  above-mentioned  heights.  The 
neighbourhood  had  been  previously 
signalized  bv  the  battle  between  the 
Romans  under  Quintus  Flamininus, 
and  the  Macedonians  under  the  last 
Philip.  This  action  took  place  on  the 
eminences  called  CynotoephaUe^  to  the 
E.  of  Pharsalia,  b.c.  197. 

Pharsalus  to  Thaumaci,  7  hrs.  The 
road  passes  through  a  narrow  defile 
and  enters  the  plain,  passing  by 
several  villages  and  Turkish  burial- 
grounds.  **The  very  simplicity,  tho 
extreme  exaggeration  of  the  character 
of  a  plain  is  not  without  its  fascina- 
tion; and  the  vast  lines  of  Thessaly 
have  a  wild  and  dream-like  charm  ot 
poetiT  about  them,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  pen  or  pencil  to  give  a 
fully  adequate  idea."— -Xear.  .^^nd- 
ing  through  a  ravine,  we  reach 

DkomokOf  the  ancient  Thaumaci, 
which  occupies  a  lofty  pinnacle  to  tho 
rt  of  the  valley.  The  houses  are 
built  up  the  sides  of  the  declivity,  and 
the  castle  crowns  the  summit.  Re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

Thaumaci  was  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  arionishment  (BavfidCui) 
felt  by  the  traveller  from  the  S.,  who, 
after  passing  over  rugeed  hills  and 
through  narrow  defiles,  here  comes  in 
sight  of  the  vast  sea-like  plain  of 
Thessaly. 

Thaumaci  to  Lamia,  called  by  the 
Turks  Zeilun,  6  hrs.  The  road  crosses 
a  chain  of  hills  and  doiicends  into  an 
extensive  plain,  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  which  IS  a  lake.  It  then  ascend 
by  the  pass  of  FurkOj  Mount  Othrys, 
from  the  summit  of  which  is  a  re- 
markable view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sperchius,  Thermopylss.  Euboca,  and 
the  range  of  Mount  (Eta.  Passing 
the  Greek  frontier,  we  thence  descend 
to  Lamia  (Rte.  4). 
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nOUTE  55. 

LARI88A  TO  VOLO  AND  ARMTBo. 

Lariasa  to—  Hrs. 

Volo   12 

Armyru   7 

Pharsoliis  6 

A  triangular  excursion  of  a  few 
clays  may  profitably  be  made  in  the 
S.B.  district  of  Theasaly,  called  of  old 
Magnesia.  It  is  one  long,  or  two 
days'  easy  ride  over  the  plain  from 
Larissa  to  Volo ;  thenoe  it  is  one  day 
to  Armyro;  and  thenoe  tiie  traveller 
can  proceed  to  Pharsalas  in  6  hrs., 
and  so  either  return  to  Larissa,  or, 
crossing  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  reach  Lamia  (Rte.  4). 

The  plain  of  Thessaly,  between 
Larissa  and  Volo,  is  one  unvaried  un- 
dulation, but  on  the  left  are  the  lake 
Vahei$  and  the  glorious  summits  of 
Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelion.  The 
conical  peak  of  Ossa  in  the  middle  is 
well  conbasted  with  the  Iroad  majesty 
of  Olympus  on  one  side,  and  the  ex- 
tended outline  of  Pelion  on  the  other. 
At  length,  crossing  the  low  range  of 
hills  round  the  Qidf  of  Volo,  the  an- 
cient PagcuKon  Bay^  we  come  in  sight 
of  its  blue  waves,  with  the  Maguesian 
promontoiy  bounding  it  on  the  E., 
and  the  picturesque  town  of  Vdo  (the 
ancient  Ideo$)  at  its  northern  ex- 
extremity.  Pelion  famous  now,  ns  of 
old,  for  its  forests,  rises  immediately 
oyer  Volo.  lolcos  was  a  very  ancient 
city  of  Magnesia,  and  celebrated  in 
mythology,  as  the  place  of  meeting  of 
tlie  Argonauts,  whose  ship  wns  built 
from  the  pines  of  the  overhanging 
mountain.  Many  charming  excur- 
tious  might  be  made  among  the 
villages  on  Pelion  and  the  Maguesian 
promontory. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  about  2  m. 
S.  of  Volo,  are  considerable  remains 
of  the  city  of  Demetrias,  founded  about 
B.C.  290,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
and  which  soon  became  an  important 
place,  and  the  favourite  residence  of 


the  later  Macedonian  kings.  It  was 
recommended  to  them  by  its  con- 
venience as  a  military  and  naval 
station  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  by  its 
beautiful  situation,  and  by  its  many 
natural  advantages.  Mount  Pelion 
afforded  in  the  neighbourhood  at  once 
a  park,  an  icehouse,  and  a  preserve  of 
game  for  the  chase. 

From  Volo  to  Armyro  is  a  short  and 
delightful  day's  ride,  about  7  hrs.,  Uio 

?ath  l]^ng  near  the  shore  of  the  Gulf, 
n  this  district  are  the  remains  of 
several  ancient  Thessalian  cities,  such 
as  Pagaasi^  near  the  village  of  6o2o, 
Pheras,  near  Vdestino,  Theh«,oxid  Pyra- 
808,  near  AkkeUdt,  and  others.  Paprasio 
gave  the  ancient,  as  Volo  the  modem 
name  to  the  Gulf. 

Armyrd  is  prettily  situated  in  tb« 
plain,  at  8  m.  from  the  sea,  embosomed 
in  groves  of  wood.  It  has  about  300 
houses. 

The  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  is  only  2  hrs.  distant;  and 
1  lir.  farther,  at  the  entrance  of  tho 
Gulf  of  Volo,  a  new  town^has  boeii 
built,  called  Nea  MintzeUiy  or  Amalio' 
polis,  in  honour  of  the  former  Queeu. 
There  is  a  direct  track  from  Armyro 
to  Lamia,  but  it  will  be  better  tojoiu 
the  high  road  from  Larissa,  at  Phar- 
salus  (Rte.  54),  6  hrs.  from  Armyru. 
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ROUTE  56. 

LABiaSA  BT  TBUPB  TO  8AIX)NICA. 

Hni. 

Lorisaa  to  Baba   5 

Ampelakia   2 

Platamona  (Hemdea)   0 

Katarina    8 

Kidroe   5 

Lenterochori   1 

LdbonoYa    2} 

Indje  Karasu  (Haliacmon)..    ..  2 

Mauronero,  or  Karnsmak  (Lydias)  3 

Vardari  (Axius)   3 

Salonica .   4 


4U 

[The  traveller  who  reverees  this 
route,  and  starts  from  Salonica,  will 
do  wisely  to  take  a  boat  at  Salonica, 
and  run  down  the  Gulf  to  Platamona, 
thereby  saving  a  very  tedious  and  un- 
interesting circuit  by  land.  This  can 
seldom  he  done  in  going  from  Larissa 
to  Salonica,  as  boats  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  at  Platamona.] 

The  road  from  Lariasa  to  Tempo  is 
along  the  old  military  way,  over  the 
Pelasgic  plain,  on  which  are  numerous 
tumuli,  which  continue  all  the  way  to 
the  defile  of  Tempo.  They  are  pro* 
bably  sepulchral  barrows,  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  battles.  It  passes  a 
marshy  lake,  the  Palm  NesoniSj  men- 
tioned by  Strabo.  The  view  of  Olym- 
pus and  Ossa  is  very  fine.  Mount 
Pelion  is  to  the  8.E. 

Baba,  5  hrs.  The  road  follows  the 
course  of  the  Peneus  as  far  as  Baba, 
a  Turkish  village  at  the  entrance  of 
the  vale  of  Tempo.  Baba  may  per- 
haps have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient 
GonnWt  or  Gonni,  which  Leake,  how- 
ever, places  on  the  opposite  bunk  of 
tho  Peneus,  about  1  m.  from  the  river, 
at  Lycdtiamo,  or  tho  Wolfs  Mouthy 
where  there  are  some  Hellenic  remains, 
mixed  with  niins  of  a  later  date. 
Lycdstoinium  was  a  city  of  tho  Byzan- 
tian  Empire ;  and  the  Greeks  at  the 
present  day  popularly  call  Tcmpe  the 
pass  of  Lycottomo;  which  also  gives 


his  title  to  a  bishop  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  Thessalonica,  whose 
ordinary  residence  is  Ampelakia. 

Olympus  (1.)  and  Ossa  (rt.)  form 
the  two  sides  of  the  defile  of  Tempe, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  cleft  between 
the  two  mountains  flows  the  Peneus. 
"It  is  remarkable,"  says  ^Ir.  Tozer, 
'*that  tlie  great  centre  of  Homeric 
mythology  ehould  have  retained  its 
name  to  the  present  time, — alone,  I 
believe,  of  aU  the  Greek  mountains ; 
unless,  perhaps,  LisBkuia,  the  modern 
name  of  Parnassus,  is  a  corruption  of 
Likorea,  the  former  name  of  one  of  its 
summits.  Athos  also  must  be  ex- 
cepted." S.S.E.  of  Baba,  towards  tho 
right,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  is 
Ampelakia,  The  way  up  to  it  is  by  a 
paved  road.  From  this  part  of  Mount 
Ossa  the  ancients  obtained  their  Verde 
AtUico, 

Ampelakia,  2i  hrs.  All  the  heights 
around  this  place  are  covered  with 
vineyards  (&/AireXta),  whence  the  namo 
is  derived.  The  wine  made  here  re- 
sembles chiret.  The  town  hangs  upon 
the  side  of  the  mountain  above  tlio 
pass  of  Tempe.  It  was  formerly 
situated  lower  down  towards  tho 
defile,  but  the  inhabitants  removed 
hither,  to  avoid  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  secluded  spot  were  formerly  Ger- 
mans, though  they  wore  the  Eastern 
dress.  There  was  a  staple  manufac- 
tory here  for  dyeing  thread  of  a  red 
colour,  which  supported  and  enriched 
the  iidiabitants,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
very  considerable  commerce.  At  tho 
end  of  the  18th  century,  when  Amixj- 
lakia  was  visited  by  Beaujour,  tlio 
French  Consul  at  Salonica,  he  gave 
the  following  account  of  it : — Ampe- 
lakia by  its  activity  appears  rather  a 
borough  of  Holland  than  a  village  of 
Turkey.  This  village  spreads  by  its 
industry,  movement  and  life,  over  the 
surrounding  country,  and  gives  birtli 
to  an  immense  oonunerce,  which  unites 
Germany  to  Greece  by  a  thousand 
threads.  Its  population  now  (1798) 
amounts  to  4000,  having  trebled  itself 
in  15  years.  In  this  village  are  unknown 
both  tho  vices  and  cares  engendered 
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by  idleness ;  the  hearts  of  the  Ampe- 
laklotes  are  pure,  and  their  faces 
serene:  the  slavery  which  blasts  the 
plains  wiitered  by  the  Penens,  has 
never  ascended  the  sides  of  Pelion 
(Ossa^;  and  they  govern  themselves 
like  their  ancestors  by  their  primates 
and  other  magistrates.  Twice  the 
Mussnlmans  of  Larissa  attempted  to 
scale  their  rooks,  and  twice  were  they 
repulsed  by  hands  which  dropped  the 
shuttle  to  seize  the  musket.  Every 
arm,  even  those  of  the  children,  is 
cmploved  in  the  factories  :  whilst  the 
men  dye  the  cotton,  the  women  pre- 
pare and  spin  it.  There  are  24  fac- 
tories, in  which  yearly  6138  cwt.  of 
cotton  yarn  are  dyed.  This  yam  finds 
its  way  into  Germany,  and  is  disposed 
of  at  Buda,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Dresden, 
Anspach,  Beyrouth.  The  Ampelakiote 
mercliants  had  houses  of  their  own 
in  all  these  places.  These  houses  be- 
longed to  different  associations  at 
Ampelakia.  The  competition  thus 
established  reduced  the  common  pro- 
fits ;  they  proposed  therefore  to  unite 
under  one  central  administration. 
Twenty  years  ago  this  plan  was  sug- 
gested, and  a  few  years  after  it  was 
carried  into  execution.  The  lowest 
shares  in  this  joint  stock  were  5000 
piastres  (between  600Z.  and  700Z.)  and 
the  highest  were  restricted  to  20,000, 
that  the  capitalist  might  not  swallow 
up  the  profits.  The  workmen  sab- 
soribed  their  little  profits,  and,  uniting 
iu  societies,  purchased  single  shares, 
and,  besides  their  capital,  their  labour 
was  reckoned  in  the  general  amount. 
The  dividends  were  at  first  restricted 
to  10  per  cent,  and  the  surplus  was 
applied  to  augmenting  the  capital, 
which  in  2  years  was  raised  from 
600,000  to  1,000,000  piastres  (120,0002.) 
Three  directors,  under  an  assumed 
firm,  managed  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany; but  the  signature  was  also 
confided  to  three  associates  at  Vienna, 
whence  the  returns  were  made.  These 
2  firms  had  their  correspondents  at 
Peste,  Trieste,  Leipsic,  Salonica,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Smjrma,  to  receive 
their  own  staple,  effect  the  return,  and 
to  extend  the  market  for  the  cotton 
yam  of  Greece.  An  important  part 
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of  the  trust  was  to  circulate  the  funds 
realized,  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from 
place  to  place,  according  to  their  own 
circumstances,  necessities,  and  the 
rates  of  exchange.  The  greatest  har- 
mony long  reigned  in  the  association ; 
the  directors  were  disinterested,  the 
correspondents  zealous,  and  the  work- 
men laborious.  The  company's  profits 
increased  every  day,  on  a  capital  which 
had  rapidly  become  inmiense." 

Mr.  Urquhart,  in  the  *  Spirit  of  the 
East,'  says,  that  at  length  *'the  in- 
fraction of  an  injudicious  by-law  gave 
rise  to  litigation  by  which  the  com- 
munity was  split  into  two  factions. 
For  several  years,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  they  went  about  to  Constan- 
tinople, Salonica,  and  Vienna,  trans- 
porting witnesses,  mendicating  l^al 
decisions,  to  reject  them  when  ob- 
tained; and  the  company  separated 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  asso- 
ciations of  workmen  in  tlie  original 
firm.  At  this  period  the  bank  of 
Vienna,  where  their  funds  were  de- 
posited, broke,  and  along  with  this 
misfortune,  political  events  combined 
to  overshadow  the  fortunes  of  Ampe- 
lakia, where  prosperitv  and  even  hope 
were  finally  extinguished  by  the  com- 
mercial revolution  produced  by  the 
spinning-jennies  of  England.  Turkey 
now  ceased  to  supply  Gemiany  with 
yam;  she  became  tributary  for  this 
her  staple  commodity  to  England. 
Finally  came  the  Greek  revolution. 
This  event  has  reduced  within  the 
same  period  to  a  state  of  as  complete 
desolation  the  other  flourishing  town- 
ships of  Magnesia,  Pelion,  Ossa,  and 
Olympus," 

From  Ampelakia,  the  road  descends 
again  into  me  Vale  of  Tempe  to  re- 
gain the  direct  route  to  Salonica.  The 
scenery  becomes  grand  in  the  extreme. 
The  perpendicular  rocks  rise  to  a  pro- 
digious hei<?ht,  broken  with  winter 
torrents,  and  dyed  with  various  hues 
by  a  thousand  storms.  Bight  and 
left,  on  their  highest  peaks,  are  tlie 
ruins  of  ancient  fortresses,  once  the 
bulwarks  of  the  defile.  It  is  through 
the  gorge  of  Tempe  that  the  Peneus 
found  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Therma 
or  Salonica,  and  carried  off  the  waters 
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of  the  lake,  which  onoe,  aooording  to 
the  testimony  of  Herodotas,  and  every 
physical  probabUi^,  covered  the  plain 
of  Tliessaly.  It  is  here  a  dark  and 
npid  flood,  often  hid  by  the  splendid 
planes  which  overshadow  it,  and  which 
are  covered,  like  the  rocks  around, 
with  a  proftision  of  wild  vines  and 
other  creepers,  hanging  in  gracefal 
festoons.  It  is  evident  from  the  marks 
of  ancient  chariot-wheels  that  the 
road  of  old  by  in  the  same  track  with 
the  modem  path.  Occasional  openings 
in  the  walls  of  living  rock  afford  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  the  nearest  heights 
of  Olympus  and  Ossa,  clothed  with 
oaks  and  firs ;  in  other  places,  where 
both  sides  of  the  ravine  are  equally 
precipitous,  a  small  portion  of  blue 
sky  only  is  visible.  All  the  under- 
wood of  the  E.  abounds  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pass.  It  was  with  the  laurel  of 
Tempe  that  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
games  were  crowned.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Delphi  came  every  ninth  year 
to  gather  it. 

Among  the  many  ancient  writers 
who  have  described  this  famous  pass, 
the  most  accurate  descriptions  are 
those  of  Livy  (xliv.  6),  and  of  Oatullus 
{EpithaL  Pel,  et  Thet.). 

Tempe  is  a  narrow  rocky  defile,  5 
m.  long,  in  whidi  there  is  often  only 
room  for  the  traveller  and  the  Peneus 
to  travel  side  by  side.  It  is  a  cleft  or 
chasm,  as  its  liame  implies  (Tempe, 
from  rdfiMw),  The  banks  are  Mnged 
with  the  low  lentisk,  the  pliant  aantu 
catttUj  and  the  sacred  bay  from  which 
Apollo  culled  the  shoot  which  he 
transplanted  to  the  borders  of  the 
Gastalian  rill.  Pompey,  after  his 
defeat  at  Pharsalia,  rode  rapidly  to 
Tempe,  a  40  miles'  ride,  where  he 
quenched  his  burning  thirst  in  the 
waters  of  the  Peneus. 

At  the  Eastern  opening  of  the 
gorge,  the  Pierian  plain  presents  a 
wooded  park-like  scene.  Crossing  this, 
we  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Therma  (SahrUcd),  whence  there  is  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Pierian  region 
and  Olympus,  with  Platamona  stand- 
ing on  a  promontory  in  the  midst  of 

tbe  picture.  The  islands  of  8<5iatbne 
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and  SoopeloB  and  the  other  northern 
Sporades  are  in  sight. 

PkUamdna,  6  hrs.,  stands  on  the 
site  of  Heraelea,  The  fbrt  crowns  a 
rock  with  the  sea  in  front,  and  a 
stream  on  one  side  of  it.  Some  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  to  be  observed, 
particularly  an  aqueduct.  The  Turk* 
ish  cemetery  is  below  the  wall  of  the 
fortress.  A  small  garrison  is  main- 
tained here. 

A  boat  can  sometimes  be  found  at 
Platamona,  in  which  the  traveller  can 
cross  the  bay  to  Salonica,  and  so  escape 
a  tedious  and  circuitous  ride  roimd  its 
shores. 

Leaving  Platamona,  we  cross  a  small 
river,  the  ancient  Ajnlas ;  to  the  left 
is  Skamnia,  hanging  on  the  side  of 
Olympus.  From  this  village,  which  is 
5i  hrs.  from  Platamona,  the  traveller 
may  ascend  the  summit  in  about  4  or 
5  hrs.  There  is  another  village,  called 
Karya^  6  hrs.  from  Platamona,  whence 
the  ascent  is  considered  the  easiest. 

The  traveller  might  sleep  at  a  con- 
vent iust  below  the  highest  summit, 
and  tnence  see  the  sun  set  and  rise. 

The  direct  road  keeps  near  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf,  across  which  there  are  in 
clear  weather  glorious  views  of  the 
hills  of  Ohalkidike ;  while  on  the  tra- 
veller's left,  the  "broad"  (jiwip6i) 
Olympus  (according  to  Homer's  gra- 
phic epithet)  rises  m  all  his  majesty 
to  the  height  of  9754  feet.  Forests 
clothe  his  feet  and  sides:  but  his 
head,  covered  with  snow  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  presents 
a  wide  surface  of  bare  light-coloured 
rock.  This  was  the  fabled  abode  of 
the  Gods  of  the  old  mythology. 

Leaving  to  the  1.  Litdchoro  (perhaps 
on  the  site  of  PimpUa),  ana  some 
other  villages  on  tne  slope  of  the 
mountain,  we  pass  near  Mdaihrint  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Dtum,  once 
the  main  bulwark  of  this  maritime 
frontier  of  Macedonia.  Traces  of  a 
theatre,  stadium,  and  other  buildings 
mav  be  found  among  the  luxuriant 
underwood.  The  river  of  Litdchoro  is 
the  Empeu$;  that  of  Mekulhrin  the 
Buphynoi,  We  ford  them  both ;  and 
be  w  rejkcbing  A><«r»'wa,  rewiurk  porno 
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remains  of  a  Doric  temple.  Off  the 
road  to  the  1.,  we  observe  a  tumulus, 
correspondmg  with  the  description  by 
Apollodorus  of  the  Tomb  of  Orpheus. 

Kaiarina,  8  hrs.  from  Plafamdna,  is 
a  small  town  of  300  houses,  sur- 
rounded with  wood,  and  situated  in  a 
narrow  plain  between  Olympus  and 
the  sea.  From  this  spot  is  the  finest 
view  of  the  outline  formed  by  the 
summits  of  Olympus.  It  is  probable 
that  Katarina  is  near  the  site  of 
Katera.  The  old  Pelasgic  car,  drawn 
by  oxen,  is  still  in  use  in  this  region. 

Leaying  Katarina,  we  cross  the  rich 
Pierian  plain  for  1  hr.  among  woods 
famous  for  their  pheasants ;  and  then 
proceeding  over  a  long  range  of  hills, 
pass  the  Turkish  yillages  of  Oreat 
and  Lesser  Azam ;  near  which  are  the 
remains  of  Pydna,  and  two  tiunuli, 
probably  the  monuments  of  the  great 
oattle  which  here,  in  B.C.  168,  gave 
Macedonia  to  the  Bomans.  The  relics 
of  antiquity  near  Kitrot  are  by  some 
identified  with  the  site  of  Pydna ;  but 
Leake  proves  that  Kitros  itself  proba- 
bly rose  in  the  Middle  Ages  upon  the 
decay  of  Pydna  and  Methone,  in  an 
intermediate  position  between  these 
two  Hellenic  cities. 

The  termination  of  Olympus  is  now 
visible  towards  the  W.  Beyond,  it 
contains  the  range  separating  Thessaly 
from  Macedonia.  The  views  looldng 
back  to  Eatilrina  are  very  fine;  while 
there  is  a  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  Mount  Athos  and 
Salonica,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Thermean  Gulf. 

Kiiroi,  5  hrs.  from  Platamona,  a 
Greek  village.  A  little  farther  are 
the  remains  called  Old  (na\ai6s) 
Kitros. 

EUuierochori,  1  hr.  A  village  on 
an  eminence  2  m.  from  the  gulf,  pro- 
bably on  the  site  of  Methone.  It  was 
at  the  siege  of  this  town  that  Philip  of 
Macedon  lost  his  right  eye. 

Ltbanova^  2\  hrs.  Henceforward 
the  Salonica  road  lies  along  the  plain 
(^t  the  N.  ex^wit^  of  t^e  gulf  of 
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Thcrma,  at  some  distance  from  tho 
shore.  It  reaches  the 

Ferry  of  the  Indje  Karusa,  or  Fts- 
tritza,  the  ancient  SdUacmon,  in  2 
hrs.  This  is  a  large  river,  crossed  by 
a  flying  bridge.  We  now  join  the  high 
road  from  Salonica  to  Yevna. 

Mauronero  or  Karatmak  Ferry,  8 
hrs.  This  river  is  the  ancient  Lffduu, 

Vardari  jBtW,  3  hrs.,  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge  ^  m.  in  length.  This 
river  is  the  Axiui,  eepitfating  the 
Mydonian  from  tho  Bottinan  terri-  . 
tory,  on  which  Fella,  the  birthplace 
of  Alexander,  stood.   There  is  good 
shooting  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Hence  it  is  4  hrs.  over  the  plain  to 
Saloniea  where  there  is  a  small  inn, 
kept  by  an  Italian. 

Salonica  or  Thessalonlca,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  BritUk  conmily  was  more 
anciently  called  Therma.  Its  walls 
give  the  town  a  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearance, and  cause  it  to  be  seen  at  a 
great  distance,  as  they  are  white- 
washed and  painted.  They  enclose 
the  city  in  a  ououit  of  5  m.  The  city 
retains  the  form  of  its  ancient  fortifi- 
cations ;  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is 
Cyclopean  and  Hellenic,  while  the 
upper  part  dates  from  the  middle  ages, 
being  built  of  brick,  with  many  ancient 
fragments  intermixed.  The  wretched- 
ness of  the  city  within  contrasts  with 
its  beauty  as  seen  from  without,  rising 
in  a  theatrical  form  upon  the  side  of  a 
hill,  siuTOunded  by  plantations  of  cy- 
press and  other  evergreens  and  ahnim. 
The  citadel  stands  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  semicircular  range. 

Cassander  changed  the  name  of  this 
city  from  Therma  to  Thessalonica,  in 
honour  of  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  It  was  the  residence 
of  Cicero  during  part  of  his  exile — a 
classical  association,  to  which  is  added 
the  Christian  interest  of  St.  Paul's  two 
epistles  to  the  Theasalonians. 

In  A.D.  904  tlie  city  was  pillaged 
by  the  Saracens.  It  was  again  taken  by 
the  Normans  in  1185,  and  in  1430 
by  Sultan  Munid  II. 

The  Citadel,  called  by  the  Turkq 
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the  "  Seven  Towers,"  is  the  old  Acro- 
polis. Within  this  citadel  are  the 
remains  of  some  Verde  Antico  pillars, 
and  of  a  triumphal  aroh  erected  under 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  PropylsBum  of  the  Hippodrome, 
called  bv  the  Spanish  Jews  who  re- 
side in  that  quarter  Incantadat  (from 
their  idea  that  the  8  caryatides  on  it 
were  petrified  b^  enchantment,)  is  a 
magnificent  Gonnthian  colonnade  of 
5  pillars,  supporting  an  entablature, 
with  4  void  spaces  between  the  pillars 
for  the  entrance  into  the  Hippodrome 
or  the  Forum.  Over  the  entablature 
is  an  attic,  with  figures  in  alto  rilievo. 
Two  of  these  figures  seem  to  be  Leda 
and  Ganymede. 

Some  of  the  Christian  ohwrclie$,  now 
mostly  turned  into  mosques,  are  very 
interesting,  and  they  can  be  seen  with- 
out difficulty  under  the  auspices  of  a 
eauHus  from  the  oonsuUte.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Constantinople, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  ancient  Greek 
Empire  which  contains  so  many  or  so 
interesting  churches  as  Salonica.  The 
principal  are — 1.  That  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  Old  Metropdlii,  or  Church 
of  St.  George ;  it  is  a  round  church, 
built  on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Borne.  Some  have  believed  that  this 
was  originally  a  temple,  consecrated  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  and  that 
it  was  built  under  Trajan.  The  inside 
iii  covered  with  mosaics,  like  the  dome 
of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Mr. 
Fergusson  (*  Handbook  of  Architec- 
ture,' vol.  i.)  is  of  opinion  that  this 
building  was  either  erected  or  con- 
verted into  a  church  about  A.D.  400. 
The  ancient  Hippodrome,  a  magnifi- 
cent area,  was  situated  between  this 
church  and  the  sea.  Here  took  place 
the  great  mat«acre  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians  by  order  of  Theodosius,  recorded 
in  Gibbon.  2.  In  the  C7ittrc^  of  St. 
Sophici,  which  is  now  a  mosque,  cor- 
responding in  its  proportions  with  its 
namesake  at  Constantinople,  but  of 
fur  less  magnitude,  are  columns,  and 
a  Beina  of  Verde  Antico.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  when  St.  Paul  preached 
at  Thessalonica  he  made  use  of  this 
pulpit;  others  say  he  preached  in  a 
^abterrf^qeon  cJmreh  beueftt^.  **  The 
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Church  of  St.  Sophia,**  says  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  and  surmounted  by  a  cu- 
pola 83  feet  in  diameter.  The  choir 
is  24  feet  in  length,  and  this,  with  the 
vault  of  the  church,  is  ornamented 
with  a  very  curious  and  interestiug 
painting  of  the  Transfiguration,  dat- 
ing, vrith  the  church,  probably  from 
the  7th  or  8th  century."  3.  The 
Mo9que  of  8L  Demetriw  is  a  great 
5-aisled  basilica,  originally  built  in 
597,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  690,  and 
rebuilt  or  repaired  as  we  now  find  it 
immediately  after  that  date.  The 
central  aisle  is  40  ft.,  the  side  aisles 
16  ft.  each,  in  width.  The  pillars  of 
these  support  a  gallery  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  church.  There 
is  a  transept  as  in  the  Boman  basi- 
licas, and  a  simple  apse  terminates  the 
central  aisle.  There  are  some  chapels 
and  buildings  attached,  which  add 
very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  whole. 
The  interior  was  lined  with  marble, 
and  on  each  side  is  a  double  row  of 
Verde  Antico  pillars.  4.  The  Mosque 
of  Eske  DjuvML  was  once  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  Thermean  Venus.  On 
either  side  were  12  pillars  of  the  Ionic 
order.  The  6  columns  of  the  Pronaos 
Temain,  though  almost  concealed  by 
the  wall.  It  could  be  easily  restored 
to  its  original  form,  and,  next  to  the 
Theseom  at  Athens,  would  appear  in 
more  perfect  preservation  than  any 
monument  of  Grecian  antiquity.  This 
mosque  was  a  S-aisled  basilica,  with 
an  inner  and  outer  nartheix,  each 
about  23  n.  in  width.  The  churoh 
was  137  ft.  long  by  50  wide,  and  a 
gallery  runs  over  the  side  aisles.  The 
above  are  perhaps,  the  principal ;  but 
they  are  only  a  few  of  the  87  churches 
still  said  to  exist  at  Salonica. 

The  Gaie  of  Varday,  or  Vardari, 
was  supposed  by  some  authorities  to 
have  been  raised  by  Augustus  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
From  an  inscription  on  one  of  the 
piers  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
raised  after  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
This  arch  terminated  a  street  that  ran 
from  E.  to  W.,  through  the  town,  at 
the  farther  extremity  of  which  is  the 
4rch  of  Constantino,  oy,  ^  ^ef*e  s^p. 
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po8e8,  of  TheodoBitUy  before  the  gate 
of  Gaasander.  This  latter  ia  ancient, 
now  deprived  of  its  marble  lacing,  and 
become  a  tottering  mass  of  Roman 
tile  and  mortar,  thrown  over  the  prin- 
cipal street  towards  its  eastern  end. 
The  piers  still  retain  their  marble 
facing,  and  are  covered  all  aronnd  with 
a  double  range  of  figiues  in  boMO 
rUievo,  representing  the  sieges,  battles, 
and  triumphs  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
Probably  this  arch  was  erected  by 
Gonstantine  as  a  monument  of  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Sarmatians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salonica  amount 
to  60,000,  of  which  a  third  is  nearly 
equally  divided  between  Greeks, 
Turks,  &c.,  while  the  remainder  are 
Jews,  the  descendants  of  those  ex- 
pelled from  Spain  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  Their  language  ia 
a  corrupted  Spanish.  Their  outward 
dress  consists  of  the  fez,  or  turban,  and 
of  a  tunic  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and 
bound  at  the  waist  by  a  shawl  or  sash. 
The  dress  of  the  women  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  men.  St.  Paul 
found  Jews  here ;  as  did  Benjamin  of 
Tndela,  later.  A  few  Frank  mer- 
chants are  settled  at  Salonica,  besides 
tlie  consular  body.  There  are  a  pasha, 
a  Turkish  garrison,  and  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop. There  are  steamers  to  Con- 
stantinople once  or  twice  a  week, 
going  in  about  86  hrs. 

The  commerce  of  Salonica  consists 
in  exporting  the  com,  cotton,  wool,  to- 
bacco, bees'-waz  and  silk  of  Macedonia. 
Salonica  is  subject  to  malaria,  and  the 
whole  country  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
is  very  unhealthy.  There  is  excel- 
lent shooting  in  the  neighbourhood, 
including  pheasants,  woodcocks,  wild- 
fowl, &c. 
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ROUTE  57. 

SALONICA  TO  LARIS8A,  BY  BERCEA, 
SENIA,  AND  TUHABO. 

Hra. 


Salonica  to— 

Beroea    10 

Koshani   9 

Senia    4 

Klakoltvado    5 

Elassiina   5 

Tiiraaro    4 

Larissa    3 


The  road  from  Salonica  to  BeroBa 
requires  nearly  10  hrs.,  and  lies  along 
the  great  maritime  plain  of  Macedonia. 
It  crosses  the  rivers  anciently  called 
Sehidoust  Awiui,  and  Ljfdius, 

BertBa,  which  retains  its  ancient 
name,  pronounced  Yerria,  is  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  more  than  half 
of  whom  are  Greeks,  sitoated  on  the  R 
slope  of  what  Leake  calk  the  OlynMene 
range  of  mountains,  about  5  m.  horn 
the  L  bonk  of  the  Vigtritta  (or  HaU- 
aemon),  just  where  that  river  issues 
out  on  the  plain,  after  making  its  way 
through  the  ridf^  in  an  inunenae 
rocky  ravine.  The  houses  are  lofly 
and  well-built;  water  flows  thiough 
every  street :  the  situation  is  salubri- 
ous and  commanding;  and  fine  trees 
and  pleasant  gardens  surround  tlie 
town.  Mt.  Bermium  rises  above. 
Beroea  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  history 
as  the  place  to  which  St.  Paul  and 
Silas  withdrew  from  Thesaalouica 
(Acts  xvii.).  The  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  are  inconsiderable,  and  con- 
sist in  fiugments  of  walls,  repaired  in 
Roman  or  Byzantine  times. 

From  Beroaa  it  is  6  hrs.  N.  to  Fo- 
d«na  (Rte.  60).  About  half-way  is  the 
Gi-eek  town  of  Nidghusta^  in.  a  high 
well-watered  situation,  resembling  that 
of  Yodena. 

Leaving  Bensa  for  Kotihani,  the  road 
ascends  Mt,  Bermium,  partly  through 
woods  of  chestnut,  and  beech  and  pine, 
in  which  wild  animals  abound.  The 
higiiest  peak  is  now  called  DoxA.  On 
W»  a^le  of  tUc  ipovintain,  the  wd 
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descends  to  the  plain  of  Budja,  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Eordxay  and  which  is  well 
etdtivated  with  com.  The  inhabit- 
ants  are  chiefly  Mahommedans.  From 
the  plain,  we  ascend  to 

Kothani^  9  hrs.  from  Bensa,  a  town 
of  about  700  houses,  surrounded  by 
vineyards.  Hence  it  is  4  hrs.  W.  to 
SidtUta  (Rte.  48). 

Descending  over  downs  covered  with 
corn-fields  and  interspersed  witli  small 
villages,  we  reach,  in  3  short  hrs.  from 
Koehaui^  a  ferry  over  the  Vidritza, 
whenoe  it  is  1  hr.  to 

Senittj  a  town  containing  about  500 
Turkish  and  100  Greek  houses,  and 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  chief 
pass  from  Macedonia  into  Thessaly 
over  the  Cambunian  mountains.  Leake 
thinks  a  local  tradition  not  improbable 
which  derives  the  name  of  Senia  from 
the  medisBval  colony  of  Servians,  after- 
wards expelled  by  the  Turks. 

Passing  through  tlie  Gate  (Porta), 
as  the  pass  is  called,  the  road  follows 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  crossing 
many  deep  ravines  and  rocky  slopes 
to 

KlakoAivado  (5  hrs.),  a  town  of  800 
(chiefly  Wallachian)  families,  situated 
in  a  craggy  hollow  below  apeak.  The 
climate  here  in  winter  is  very  severe. 
Hence  it  is  10  hrs.  in  an  E.  direction 
to  Katarina  on  the  Gulf  of  Salonica 
(Rte.  56),  by  the  pass  of  Petra^  over 
the  Olympus  range. 

From  Kiako-livado,  or  TAvddi,  as  it 
is  more  Uitually  called,  we  descend  to 
the  plain,  and  crossing  it  and  bome 
rooky  ridges,  reach 

Elaudna^  5  hrs.,  a  town  of  400  fami- 
lies, three-fourths  of  which  are  Greek. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  an- 
cient Olooston,  to  which  Homer  gives 
tlie  epithet  of  "white,"  from  its  argil- 
laceous soil.  It  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill,  on  which  stands  a 
large  media)val  monastery,  in  the 
walls  of  which  are  some  fragments  of 
the  Hellenic  citadel.  Olympus  rises 
grandly  behind. 

Hence,  crosaing  a  valley,  and  the 
pass  of  MeUna  over  a  lower  ridge  of 
jift .  Tilanas,  the  rood  roaches 
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habitants,  with  few  Turks,  situated  in 
the  plain.   Hence- it  is  8  hrs.  over  the 
Thessalian  plain  to 
Lari$ia  (Rte.  53). 


RGUl-E  58.  • 

SALONICA    TO  MOUNT  ATHOS  BY  CAS- 
BANDSA  AND  BACK  TO  SALONICA. 

The  du«ct  road  from  Salonica  to 
Mount  Athos  is  by  Galdtida  and 
Elerigdba  :  the  following  is  more  cir- 
cuitous ; — 


Salonica  to —  Hra. 

Pinaka  (Potida>a)   9 

Calandria    8 

(Return  to  Pinaka.) 

Uagiiio6-Mana<j    1 

Mekybema    1 

Polighyro    8 

Ormylia   3 

Nikita    ^ 

Reveniko   5 

Gomati    2 

Erisso  (Acanthus)   4 

Mount  Athos  (Rte.  59.) 
(Return  to  Salonica  by) 

Nisvoro   5 

Elerigoba    5 

Galatista    0 

Salonica   8 


This  route  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  see  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  peninsula  formerly  called  Chalki- 
dikej  because  many  colonists  from 
Chalkis  in  EuboDa  occupied  it  at  an 
early  period.  It  terminates  in  three 
prongs  nmning  out  into  the  ^gean 
Sea,  and  called  respectively  Palleuo 
(Ouwandm),  Sithonia  (LongotX  and 
Acte  {Mount  Athos).  The  last  is  de- 
scribed in  Rte.  59,  Of  these  pwmon. 
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torioH  the  western,  Pallene  or  Cassan- 
dra, is  the  most  rich  and  fertile,  the 
two  others  having  in  all  ages  been 
rugged  and  clothed  with  forests. 
Olynthns,  and  the  other  Greek  cities 
of  Chalkidike,  were  conquered  by 
riiilip  of  Macedon,  and  annexed  to 
his  dominions. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Salonica,  the 
country  all  round  from  the  shore  to 
the  hills  is  dreary  and  barren,  but  2 
m.  from  the  city  is  a  hill  covered  with 
vineyards.  7  m.  from  Salonica  we 
enter  a  smaller  plain,  the  shore  of 
which  forms  the  inner  angle  of  the 
gulf.  This  district  was  laid  waste 
during  the  Revolution.  Farther  on, 
the  road  now  lies  over  an  undulating 
country ;  a  low  ridge  of  hills  forming 
the  boundary  to  the  1.,  while  on  the 
rt.  is  the  gulf,  with  Olympus  rising 
majestically  on  the  opposite  shore : 
farther  on  may  be  distinguished  Ossa 
and  Pelion.  We  pass  a  few  wretched 
hamlets :  at  length  the  prospect  be- 
comes more  open,  shelving  downwards 
t«  the  sea,  and  extending  N.  to  the 
hills,  once  celebrated  for  their  rich 
ores.  The  country  continues  barren 
and  almost  deserted.  There  are  some 
forms,  or  Metokhia,  belonging  to  the 
monasteries  of  Athos. 

Findka,  9  hrs.,  a  village  at  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  narrow  istlimus  which 
connects  the  peninsula  now  called 
Cassandra,  and  formerly  Pallene,  with 
the  mainland.  A  ruined  rampart, 
with  turrets,  stretches  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  is  called  the  Gate  (Porta) 
of  Cassandra.  We  distinguish  the 
Hellenic  blocks  of  the  wall  which  de- 
fended the  once  flourishing  and  war- 
like city  of  Potidaaa.  This  was  a 
Dorian  colony  from  Corinth,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  proximate  causes  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Potidiea  was 
destroyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  but 
rebuilt  by  Cassander,  who  called  the 
new  city  Cassandria,  after  his  own 
name.  Hence  the  modem  appellation 
of  the  promontory  of  Pallene.  The 
modem  village  on  this  site  is  called 
rinaha.  A  marsh  marks  the  place 
whei-e  the  port  was  once  situated. 
After  entering  the  peninsula,  the  tra- 


veller threads  his  way  through  brush- 
wood till  he  reaches  an  eminence, 
whence  the  Toronaic  Gulf  breaks 
upon  his  view.  Mount  Athos  appears 
between  the  promontory  of  Sithonia 
and  the  eastern  horizon,  and  to  the  rt. 
are  the  forests  of  Pallene. 

At  AthytOj  3  hrs.  from  the  rains  of 
Potidcea,  are  some  remains  of  AphytU, 
one  of  the  6  or  7  ancient  cities  which 
once  stood  on  Pallene. 

Before  the  Greek  revolution  the 
peninsula  of  Cassandra  contained  700 
families,  600  of  which  were  small  pro- 
prietors, and  100  families  of  faraiers 
un  the  Metokhia  of  the  monasteries  of 
Athos.  Tl»ese  700  families  were  pro- 
prietors of  2500  head  of  oxen,  besides 
flocks  and  herds  to  the  number  of 
20,000  or  30,000.  Such  was  the  situ- 
ation of  this  peninsula  when  news 
arrived,  in  1821,  of  the  revolt  in  Mol- 
davia, followed  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  rising  of  the  Greeks  in  the  south. 
The  people  of  Cassandra  then  resolvett 
to  join  the  revolt  Finding,  however, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  that  no 
extensive  region  N.  of  Acarnania  and 
ThermopylsB  had  revolted,  they  re- 
pented the  step  they  had  taken,  and 
despatched  messengers  to  sue  for 
mercy.  However,  finally,  AbdulabiU, 
the  Pasha  of  Salonica,  entered  the 
peninsula,  put  all  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  and  razed  their  habitations 
to  the  ground.  The  peninsula  was 
left  wholly  untenanted  for  2  years, 
and  has  never  recovered  its  farmer 
prosperity. 

Calandria,  5  or  G  hrs. 

By  advancing  thus  far,  the  traveller 
will  see  all  that  is  interesting  in  the 
peninsula.  Close  to  Calandria,  on  a 
headland  still  called  Pondio,  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  city — of  course 
Posidium.  Hence  the  traveller  re- 
turns to  Pinaka. 

Haghi09'MaTMU^  1  hr.  N.  The  vil- 
lage is  hid  among  trees,  but  behind  it 
appear  four  white  towers,  connected 
by  mud  walls.  Here  many  relics  of 
antiquity  are  to  be  foimd.  At  all  the 
wellp  tjierp  arp  frfigmente  of  cojupins. 
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There  are  likewise  numerous  rem- 
nants of  ancient  temples,  all  of  which, 
especially  those  of  granite,  have  been 
severely  damaged  by  fire.  These 
numerous  remains,  together  with  their 
position,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  this 
being  the  site  of  the  ancient  Olyntkus, 
once  the  chief  city  of  Ghalkidike,  and 
long  the  antagonist  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  against  whom  it  was  for  years 
sustained  by  the  patriotic  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes.  It  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Macedonians  in  b.c. 
347.  There  are  still  many  broken  in- 
scriptions on  sepulchral  stones;  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village  is  an 
altar,  standing  upright,  but  half- 
buried.  At  a  short  distance,  among 
some  small  hills,  is  the  ruineid  tower 
of  a  Metokhi,  a  structure  of  30  or  40 
feet  square,  by  50  or  60,  without  win- 
dows, out  crenelated  all  roimd,  with  a 
staircase  within.  This  kind  of  tower 
precisely  resembles  those  in  the  N. 
and  E.  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Similar 
towers  are  to  be  seen  in  Naxos. 

Meeyheniay  now  called  Mblibo  Pyrgo, 
1  hr.   This  was  the  port  of  Olyn&us. 

Polighyro,  3  hrs.,  10  m.,  was  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  association  of  villages 
which  formed  the  gold  and  silver  min- 
ing district  of  Chulkidike,  now  no 
longer  worked.  For  an  account  of  the 
mining  municipalities  of  Chalkidike 
the  traveller  is  referred  to  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart's  •  Spirit  of  the  East' 

Ormylia,  3  hrs.,  is  a  small  but  very 
beautiful  village  on  the  edge  of  a  small 
and  rich  plain.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  JSermyU. 

NUdtat  3}  hrs.,  is  a  village  at  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf.  It 
is  scattered  over  a  chasm  worked  in  a 
hill  of  sand,  which  rests  against  a 
rock  of  the  most  singular  character 
and  appearance ;  it  is  sparkling  schist, 
cut  out  into  grotesque  forms.  It  is 
sometimes  white,  sometimes  light 
blue.  The  skirt  of  the  wood  comes 
over  the  edge  of  the  hill  behind.  The 
ruins  of  2S0  houses  are  fancifully 
placed  along  the  steep  sides  or  on  the 


terraces,  or  are  concealed  by  orchards 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  On  the 
side  of  the  hill,  in  a  small  enclosure 
which  once  surrounded  the  church, 
stand  seven  white  columns  close  to- 
gether. The  enclosure  itself  is  nearly 
undermined,  and  below  it  hangs  a 
column  suspended  across  the  road, 
having  been  caught  or  sustained  by 
the  bushes  on  each  side.  K.B. — ^From 
Nikita  it  is  not  far  to  St,  Nicolas,  a 
village  on  the  gulf  opposite  Mt.  Athoe, 
and  whence  a  boat  may  be  taken  to 
Ba$8ikon,  or  one  of  the  other  moun- 
tains on  the  western  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  traveller  can  also  return 
from  Mt.  Athos  to  Salonica  by  tins 
route. 

We  now  turn  N.,  through  a  wild 
and  beautiful  country,  and  reach 

Jieventko,  5  hrs.  The  little  upland 
plain  on  which  this  village  stands 
seems  to  have  been  a  lake,  so  perfectly 
level  is  its  surface,  though  the  hills 
around  are  broken  and  rugged.  This 
plain  seems  to  be  covered  with  all  tlio 
trees  that  adorn  the  garden  and 
orchard,  the  mountain  and  the  forest. 

Gomdti  is  a  village  scattered  among 
fruit-trees  and  gardens,  in  the  middle 
of  a  narrow  steep  valley  with  abrupt 
and  wooded  sides.  As  this  valley  de- 
scends towards  the  S.  it  spreads  into  a 
circular  basin  hemmed  in  by  low  and 
rounded  hills,  beyond  which  appear 
in  the  distance  the  sea  and  the  cone 
of  Mount  Athos.  Gomdti'  formerly 
consisted  of  230  houses.  It  has  now 
barely  100. 

From  Gomdti,  the  road  descends 
through  the  valley  into  the  basin  be- 
low. 2^  hrs.  across  this  little  upland 
plain  bring  the  traveller  to  the  brow 
of  broken  ground,  looking  down  on 
the  grassy  lawn  which  encircles  the 
village  of  Erisso,  the  ancient  Acan- 
thus, situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 

gromontory  of  Acte,  now  the  Holy 
lountain  ^Kyiov  "Opos,  or  Monte 
Santo).  A  glorious  prospect  now 
breaks  upon  the  view.  The  Holy 
Land  of  the  Greek  Church  lies  below, 
its  swelling  ridges  richly  clothed  with 
wood,  varied  by  craggy  rocks  and  by 
the  stupendous  cone  of  Athos  at  tho 
^  X  2 
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sonihera  termination  of  the  peninsalaf 
shooting  up  from  the  sea  to  the  pyra- 
midal peak,  on  which,  according  to 
tlie  tradition  of  the  Orientals,  the 
Tempter  placed  the  Saviour,  to  show 
him  **  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them and  where 
the  vivid  fancy  of  a  monk  beheld — 
just  before  the  Greeks  rose  in  1821  to 
recover  their  freedom  and  religion — a 
cross  of  light,  such  as  once  appeared 
to  Constantino.  Across  tlie  Isthmus 
of  Athos  is  the  track  of  the  Canal, 
through  which  the  fleets  of  Xerxes 
steered,  while  his  countless  armies 
stooil  by.  Far  to  the  W.  are  Olympus, 
Ossa,  and  Pelion;  to  the  N.  and  £. 
are  the  peaks  of  Pangseus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Thrace  and  Alnoedonia, 
On  either  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Athos  are  spread  the  Strymouio  and 
Singitic  gulfs;  the  Toronaio  Gulf  is 
concealed  by  the  intervening  penin- 
sula of  Sithonia ;  but  the  Thermaic 
Gulf  is  visible.  Far  to  the  S.  stretches 
the  Egean,  its  hundred  isles  gemming 
its  surface. 

Descending  from  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  by  a  very  rough  path  over  broken 
ground,  the  traveller  reaches 

Erissd,  a  straggling  village  on  the 
shore  of  the  Strymouio  Gulf,  or  Gulf 
of  Contessa.  The  ruined  fortress  which 
surmounts  the  village  is  of  medinval 
construction,  but  its  foundations  are 
Hellenic,  as  are  also  many  masses  of 
masonry  nround,  and  the  remains  of 
nn  ancient  mole  in  the  Strymonio 
Gulf,  which  still  atfords  shelter  to  a 
few  boats  trading  with  Thasos  or 
Ca valla.  These  vestiges  of  antiquity 
mark  the  site  of  Acanthxiit  one  of  the 
stations  of  Xerxes  in  his  march,  and 
one  of  the  cities  seized  by  Brasidas, 
that  most  chivalrous  of  Spartans,  in 
his  brilliant  Macedonian  campaign,  in 
the  8th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Acanthus  wad  originally  a  co- 
lony of  Andros. 

From  Eriuso,  the  traveller  will  be- 
gin his  tour  of  the  promontory  and 
convents  of  Mount  Athos,  to  accom- 
plish which  ho  should  allow  himself 
about  a  fortnight.  He  will  then  re-' 
turn  to  Eriss6,  and  may  thence  retrace 
Ills  steps  to  SaloT^ioa,  not  by  tl^e  cir^ 
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onitouB  route  described  aboTe,  but  by 
the  direct  road  through  Nisvoro,  Ele- 
rigova,  Galatista,  and  Basilika.  By 
this  road,  the  journey  from  Erisso  to 
Salonica,  or  rice  vend,  may  be  ac- 
complished in  two  long  days.  The 
best  sleeping  quarters  are  at  Eleri- 
gova.  These  two  routes,  with  the 
following,  round  Mt.  Athos,  will  give 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cbalkidikp,  as  it  was  called  of  old. 

From  Erisso  to  Nisvoro  is  5  or  6 
hrs.  Instead  of  turning  to  the  left 
after  passing  the  isthmus,  and  striking 
across  the  hills  to  Gomati,  the  path  lies 
northward  and  more  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Passing  over  somo 
undulating  ground,  the  traveller  en- 
ters a  richly  cultivated  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  hills.  Some  very 
fine  plane-trees  mark  the  courses  of 
the  nvulets.  Hence  there  is  a  steep 
ascent  to  Nisvoro,  and  the  path  passea 
some  heaps  of  burnt  ore,  wnich  mark 
where  silver-mines  were,  till  lately, 
worked  by  the  Turks.  They  seem 
now  to  be  exhausted,  as  are  also  the 
gold-mines  anciently  worked  iu  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Thasos. 

Nisvoro  (or  Isboros,  corrupted  by 
running  the  final  ¥  into  the  next  word 
— tUrhi  *lfffiop6y — ffrhy  *l<rfiop6tf — <rri 
V[ur0op6 — is  a  Greek  village  of  300 
houses,  loftily  situated  on  the  southern 
face  of  a  woody  mountain,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  prospect  of  Athos  and 
the  Egean.  "The  position  is  very 
much  that  of  an  old  Hellenic  city,  tlio 
height  on  which  tlie  town  is  built 
being  detached  iu  front  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
torrent.  There  are,  moreover,  vast 
substi-uctions  of  Hellenic  masonry  all 
around,  particularly  in  the  beautiful 
glen  to  the  W.  That  Stagirus  was 
not  farlrom  Acanthus  (Erisso)  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  their  both  having 
been  colonies  of  the  Andrians,  and 
because  when  Acanthus  surrendered 
to  Brasidas  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Stagirus  inunediately  followed 
the  example.  (Thucyd.  iv.  88.)  I  am 
aware  that  Colonel  Leake  is  inelinc<l 
to  place  Stagirus  at  the  modem  vil^ 
lag^  of  ptwros  ^'^r^v^s)  new  tho 
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shore  of  the  Strjmonic  Gulf  in  the 
plain  below ;  and  that  lie  is  a  bold 
man  who  presumes  to  differ  from  a 
writer  who  seems  to  hit  off  ancient 
sites  by  a  sort  of  intuition.  Still  I 
would  venture  to  allege,  in  support 
of  the  claim  oflsboros  to  the  honour 
of  having;  given  birth  to  Aristotle,  the 
universal  tradition  of  the  Macedonian 
peasants,  and  still  more  the  very  pas- 
sage from  Herodotus  (vii.  115)  cited 
by  Leake  himself.  The  historian  states 
that  Xerxes'  army,  after  leaving  the 
Strymon,  *'paMed  by"  i. left  on  one 
side,  ^  Stagirus,  and  then  came  to 
Acanthus.'*  Now  tliore  would  not  be 
room  for  so  vast  a  host  to  pass  in  the 
narrow  space  between  tne  modern 
Stauros  and  the  sea ;  whereas  it  would 
be  very  natural  that  it  should  keep  its 
course  across  the  plain  below,  and 
leave  on  its  left  a  town  situated  where 
Isboros  now  is.  There  is  not  much 
force  in  the  argument  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  names,  as  Stauros  means 
simply  Cr<mj  and  as  in  England,  so  in 
Greece,  is  a  very  common  appellation, 
or  addition  to  an  appellation  of  places. 
I  would  fondly,  therefore,  believe  that 
it  was  among  the  beautiful  glens  sur- 
roundinis;  Isboros,  that  the  young 
Aristotle  was  wont  to  wander,  musing 
on  those  great  principles  of  science 
and  philosophy  which  dawned  on  hU 
mind  first  of  all  men,  like  as  the  sun, 
when  mounting  above  the  horizon  of 
his  native  town,  pours  its  light  on  the 
])eak8  of  Athos  and  Olyrapos,  while 
the  hills  and  vallevs  below  are  still 
buried  in  darkness.  — Bawen, 

5  h»»urs'  ride  over  soft  greensward, 
and  through  scenery  like  that  of  an 
English  park,  will  bring  the  traveller 
from  Nisvoro  to  Elerigova^  a  large 
Greek  village  (there  are  scarcely  any 
Mahommedans  in  Chalkidikc),  whose 
houses  are  clustered  in  a  slope  above 
a  little  plain.  Hence  it  is  G  hrs.  to 
GalatUia,  the  road  passing  through  a 
wooded  and  hilly  country,  many  parts 
of  which  are  very  picturesque.  Gala- 
tista  is  a  tolerably  large  town,  and 
the  sent  of  a  Greek  Bishop.  7  or  8 
hours'  ride  hence  over  a  dull  undu- 
lating plain,  with  few  houses,  little 


cultivation,  and  less  wood  (except 
round  the  village  of  Basilica)^  brings 
the  traveller  back  to  ScdoiUoa, 


UOUTE  69. 

TOUR  OF  THE  MONAFTBKIKS  OF  >IOL'NT 
ATHOS. 

The  complete  tour  of  the  monaster- 
ies of  Mount  Athos  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
starting  from  and  returning  to  Erissd 
(Acanthus).  But  the  principal  con- 
vents can  be  visited  in  a  week  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Days 

From  Erisso  to  Karye^,  seeing 
Kkiliandarion  on  the  way . .  1 

Visit  Karye's  and  the  neijrh- 
bouring  Convent  of  KuUn- 
must,  and  then  ride  across 
the  peninsula  to  the  Gon vent 
of  St.  Paid   1 

From  St.  Paul  to  Laura . .     . .  1 

From  Laura  to  the  Iberians^ 
by  CaracuJltu,  &c  1 

From  the  Iberians'  Convent  by 
ConttameniteSf  Zographw, 
liumicon,  &c.,  to  Etphigm^nu  1 

From  Esphigmenu  and  Bato' 
IMBdion  bade  to  Erissd..  1 

6 

Travellers  may  proceed  to  Mount 
Athos  by  steam  from  Constantinople, 
or  they  may  hire  a  decked  boat 
at  the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
sail  flirectly  thence  to  Mount  Athos, 
coasting  along  its  shore,  and  landing 
at  the  places  best  worth  visiting.  If 
the  traveller  come  from  Constanti- 
nople, he  should  provide  himself  with 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the 
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Patriarch  to  the  Monastic  Synod. 
This  document  can  easily  be  procured 
by  Englistimen  recommended  by  the 
Ambassador  or  Consul-General.  If 
the  traveller  come  from  Salonica  he 
should  procure  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  the  English  Consul  there. 
A  full  account  of  Mount  Athos  and 
of  its  romantic  community  will  be 
found  in  Sir  George  Bowen*s  *  Mount 
Athos,  Thessoly,  and  Epirus in  the 
Edinburgh  Review '  for  January,  1855 ; 
and  in  *  Kesearches  in  the  Highlands 
of  Turkey,'  by  the  Bev.  H.  F.  Tozer, 
1869. 

Mount  Athos,  as  well  as  the  penin- 
sula on  which  it  stands  (the  ancient 
Acie),  is  now  known  throughout  the 
Levant  as  the  Holy  Mountain  (^kyiov 
"Oposj  Monte  Santo),  from  the  great 
number  of  monasteries  and  chupels 
with  which  it  is  covered.  There  are 
20  of  these  convents,  most  of  which 
were  founded  during  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  and  some  of  them  trace  their 
origin  to  the  time  of  Gonstantine  the 
Great  Each  of  the  different  nations 
lx;longing  to  che  Greek  Church  has 
one  or  more  convents  of  its  own ;  and 
tlie  spot  is  visited  periodically  by 
pilgrims  from  Bussia,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, &c.,  as  well  as  from  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople. 

The  length  of  the  peninsula  is  about 
40  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  about 
4  m.  It  is  rugged  and  intersected  by 
numerous  ravines.  The  ground  rises 
abruptly  from  the  isthmus  at  the 
northern  end  to  about  300  feet,  and 
for  the  first  12  m.  maintains  a  table 
land  elevation  of  600  feet,  for  the 
most  part  beautifully  wooded.  After- 
wards, the  land  becomes  mountainous 
rather  than  hiUy,  two  of  the  heights 
reaching  respectively  1700  and  1200 
feet  above  the  sea.  4  m.  farther  S., 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  but  at  a  nearly  equal  distance 
from  the  E.  and  W.  shores,  is  situated, 
amidst  vineyards  and  gardens,  the 
town  of  Karyes  or  Karyfe,  the  capital 
of  the  Peninsula.  Immediately  S.  of 
Karyes,  the  ground  rises  to  2000  feet, 
whence  a  rugged  broken  country,  co- 
vered with  dark  forests,  extends  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Athos,  properly  so 


called,  which  rears  itself  in  solitary 
magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  of 
white  limestone,  rising  abruptly  to 
the  height  of  6350  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  very  ancient  times  the  peninsula 
of  Acte  was  inhabited  by  Tyrrheiio- 
Felasgians,  but  several  Hellenic  colo- 
nies were  planted  along  the  coast. 
On  the  isthmus  there  stood  Acanthus 
and  Sane,  and  in  the  peninsula  itself, 
there  were  five  cities,  Dium,  Olo- 
phyzus,  Acrothoum,  Thyssua,  and 
Cleonie,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 
Slight  vestiges  remam  of  some  of  these 
towns.  The  Empress  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  is  related  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  first  founder 
of  Convents  on  Mount  Athos.  Suc- 
ceeding emperors  and  other  Christian 
princes  adorned  its  valleys  and  woods 
with  fair  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  many  royal  and  imperial  person- 
ages have  retired  to  these  peaceful 
abodes  to  enjoy  repose  after  the  turmoil 
of  the  world.  The  Holy  Society  owe 
the  privileges  which  they  enjoy  under 
the  Turks  to  the  foresight  or  cowardice 
of  their  predecessors  in  submitting, 
before  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  to 
Mahomet  II.,  who,  in  consequence, 
gave  them  his  protection,  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  succeeding 
Sultans.  The  Community  is  allowed 
to  maintain  an  armed  guard  of  40  or 
50  Christian  soldiers.  The  only  Ma- 
hommedan  allowed  to  reside  within 
the  peninsula  is  a  Turkish  officer,  who 
is  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Sultan  and  the  Monks. 
Even  he  cannot  have  a  woman  in  his 
house ;  all  female  animals  being  rigidly 
excluded.  The  general  goverument 
of  the  motmtain  is  vested  in  the  Uoly 
Synod  of  Karyx  ('H  *l€pA  ^i'  Kapiraus 
2vi^o8os),  the  Caput,  or  Hebdomadal 
Board  of  Mount  Athos,  as  Karyes  is 
the  Washington  of  these  Monastic 
United  States.  The  Synod  consists  of 
20  deputies,  one  from  each  convent, 
chosen  by  annual  election;  and,  be- 
sides these,  of  4  "Presidents  of  the 
Community  "  (^Eiriordrai  tou  KoiyoD), 
in  whom  the  duties  of  administration 
are  vested.  These  Presidents  arc 
taken  from  four  dififerent  monasteries 
each  year,  so  that  in  five  years  the 
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cycle  allows  each  of  the  20  monasteriee 
to  name  a  President.  There  is  a  re- 
gular meeting  of  the  whole  Synod  of 
24  once  a  week;  at  other  times  the 
Presidents  form  a  managing  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  four  ts^es  preced- 
ence of  the  others,  according  to  a 
fixed  rotation,  and  is  styled  for  his 
year  of  oflSce,  **  tlie  First  Man  of 
Athos  "  Co  npAros  rod  "ABuyos).  This 
monastic  congress  superintends  the 
ciyil  affairs  of  the  Mountain,  takes 
cognizance  of  any  matter  in  which  the 
whole  oonmiunity  is  interested,  and 
assesses  on  each  convent  its  share  of 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  Porte  in  the 
place  of  all  other  taxes.  It  is  a  yearly 
sum  of  about  1500Z.,  which  amounts  to 
a  capitation  tax  of  about  10  shillings, 
as  the  present  number  of  the  monks 
averages  8000.  Each  convent  has  a 
number  of  lay-servants  (called  KofffUKoiy 
literally  men  of  the  world)  attached  to 
it,  and  who  are  drawers  of  water  and 
hewers  of  wood — Gibeonites  and  Ne- 
thinim — for  their  brethren.  Almost 
every  comer  is  received  as  a  Monk,  or 
Oaloyer,  in  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
vents, and  if  he  brings  with  him  a  sum 
equiviadent  to  about  152.,  he  is  exempt 
from  menial  service  and  from  bodily 
labour  on  the  convent  lands.  Only  a 
small  number  of  the  whole  body  ever 
take  Holy  Orders ;  for  though  priests 
are  exempt  from  all  menial  offices, 
still  the  duties  of  the  Church  service 
are  so  onerous  that  most  prefer  remain- 
ing simple  Caloyera — the  name  given 
to  all  the  inmates  of  the  convents  who 
have  sworn  to  observe  the  statute^. 
For  3  years  the  new  comer  is  a  Proba- 
tioner (8^«rijuof ),  after  which  he  is  ad- 
mitted Father,  or  good  elder  {Ka\6yt' 
pos),  on  vowing  obedience  to  the 
superiors,  and  to  the  rules  of  monastic 
discipline  and  asceticism. 

The  Synod,  as  has  been  said,  directs 
the  general  interests  of  the  Commun- 
ity; the  revenue  and  internal  go- 
vernment of  each  separate  convent 
being  entirely  its  own  concern,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Most  of  the  monas- 
teries have  estates  in  various  parts  of 
the  Turkish  dominions,  as  well  as  on 
the  peninsula.    10  out  of  the  20  are 


Ccenobta  (Koiv6$ta),  and  the  other 
moiety  are  IdiorhythnUc  {iJbiSpfwBfia), 

rOEMERAL  iNTRODUOnON,  TO.)    In  tho 

CoBnobia  every  single  member  is 
clothed,  and  lives  on  the  same  fare  in 
the  common  hall  or  refectory  (Tp^irefa). 
**In  the  Coenobite  convents  they 
never  touch  meat,  and  rarely  in  tho 
Idiorhythmic.  Nearly  half  the  days 
of  the  year  are  fast  days,  and  on  thcso 
they  take  only  one  meal,  which  is 
generally  composed  of  bread,  vege- 
tables, and  water;  and  during  the 
first  three  days  of  Lent  those  whoso 
constitutions  can  stand  it  eat  nothing. 
In  addition  to  this  they  never  get  an 
unbroken  night's  rest,  as  the  first  ser- 
vice commences  between  1  and  2  a.m." 
— Tozer.  Their  government  is  strictly 
monarchical,  being  administered  by 
an  Abbot  (*Hyovfju¥os),  elected  by  tho 
Society  for  life,  and  confirmed  by  tho 
Synod  at  Karyse  and  by  the  Patri- 
arch at  Constantinople.  The  Abbots 
are  generally  chosen,  not  so  much  for 
their  piety  or  learning,  in  which  quali- 
ties most  of  the  monks  are  pretty 
nearly  equal,  as  for  their  capacity  of 
taking  care  of  the  worldly  prosperity 
of  the  convent  and  its  estates.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  idiorhythmic  con- 
vents are  not  monarchieB,  but  as  was 
said  in  the  Introduction  (m.),  oontiitu- 
iioncU  statet  {ffvifrayfiariKd),  These 
last  are  under  the  administration  of 
IVardene  (' Eirkpoiro*),  two  or  three  of 
the  Fathers  annually  elected,  like  the 
officers  of  an  English  college,  and  who 
have  authority  to  regulate  only  the 
finances  and  general  expenditure  of 
the  Society.  In  the  idiorhythmic  con- 
vents bread  and  wine  alone  are  issued 
from  tho  refectory  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Society,  who  add  to  these  com' 
mans  in  their  own  cells  what  each  can 
afford  to  buy,  each  being  nearly  as 
much  his  own  master  as  are  the  Fol- 
lows of  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Tlio  refectories  or  halls  aro 
mostly  on  the  same  plan,  being  lai^o 
rooms,  with  tables  all  around.  Whilo 
the  monks  sit  at  meat,  a  deacon  gene- 
rally reads  from  a  pulpit  a  passage 
from  the  Gospel,  witn  a  commentary 
in  modern  Greek. 
Like  the  refectories,  the  churches  in 
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the  convents  are  all  on  the  same  plan, 
being  of  the  graceful  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, rich  with  domes,  pinnacles, 
frescoes,  mosaics,  relics,  ancient  plate, 
and  pictures  of  saints.  Sir  G.  Bowen 
says : — "  At  many  of  the  /conyents  of 
Mount  Athos  the  monks  gave  me  very 
curious  woodcuts,  representing  the 
appearance  of  the  buildings  some  cen- 
turies back,  since  which  time  they 
have  changed  but  little.  Some  of 
them  are  representations  of  attacks 
from  Saracen  corsairs,  at  whom  the 
caunon  in  the  towers  are  firing,  with 
their  muzzles  pointed  straight  up  in 
the  air ;  and  monks  of  gigantic  size  are 
hurling  stones  from  the  battlements, 
while  saints  and  angels  are  taking 
part  in  the  mel/fe,  and  whales  and 
sharks  are  swallowing  up  the  van- 
quished and  drowning  inndels.  The 
perspective  and  proportions  of  these 
woodcuts  are  very  Chinese;  but  the 
masidve  walls  and  fortress-look  of  the 
convents  remind  me  of  the  description 
in  *  Marmion '  of  the  monasteries  of 
Lindisfame : — 

"  And  needful  wm  stich  Htivngth  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  sean, 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they." 

The  cannon  belonging  to  the  monks 
of  Mount  Athos  were  taken  from  them 
by  the  Turks  in  1821,  as  the  Com- 
munity made  common  cause  with  the 
Greek  insurrection,  and  in  consequence 
had  3000  Turki;$h  soldiers  quartered 
upon  them  until  1880.  These  un- 
bidden and  unwelcome  guests  do  not 
appear  to  have  done  much  wanton 
mischief,  but  the  expense  of  main- 
taining them  for  nine  years  was  almost 
ruinous,  and  many  of  the  convents  are 
only  now  beginning  to  recover  from 
it" 

Besides  the  twenty  great  convents, 
there  is  a  veiy  large  number  of  places 
of  ascetic  retirement  ^'AtnoyT-^pia,  cor- 
rupted into  (TK^Tta)  in  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  which  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  monasteries  as  the  halls  at 
Oxford  bear  to  the  colleges.  Eveiy 
nook  and  corner  of  the  mountain  is 
also  filled  >vith  cells  or  hermitages 
(iccA.\c?a),  and  with  litUe  chapels  and 
oratories. 


The  libraries  of  the  oonvents  of 
Mount  Atiios  are  mere  closets,  where 
the  books  are  stowed  away  without 
the  slightest  care  for  their  arrange- 
ment or  preservation.  In  none  of  the 
monasteries  do  anv  of  the  monks 
make  use  of  their  books;  •*one  part 
of  us  are  praying,  while  the  others 
are  working  in  the  fields"  {oi  ^^p 
trpofftvx^fi^Oc^  ol  ipya(6tJLitOa)f  being 
the  reply  ^ven  when  a  recent  traveller 
inquired  if  there  were  any  learned 
men  among  them.  We  should  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  primitive  idea 
of  monasticism  was  simply  retirement 
from  the  world  for  the  pur])06e  of 
devout  contemplation.  This  idea  is 
still  to  a  certain  extent  realised  in  the 
Greek  monasteries ;  learning  and  in- 
tellectual exercises  belong  to  the 
Western  orders.  W*e  must  recollect, 
moreover,  that  men  resorted  to  Athos, 
not  for  rest  for  the  soul  merely,  as  of 
old,  but  for  tranquillity  of  the  boity 
and  security  from  the  infinite  exactions 
and  indignities  of  the  Turkish  rule. 
Most  of  the  convent  libraries  are  of 
the  same  character;  they  contain 
many  handsome  editions  and  MS8.  of 
the  Fathers;  but  they  are  generalty 
very  poor  both  in  classics  and  in 
general  literature.  At  the  present 
day  comparatively  few  of  the  Greek 
clergy  are  acquainted  with  tboFathera 
of  their  own  Church,  and  still  fewer 
with  the  classical  literature  of  their 
ancestors.  The  libraries  of  Mount 
Athos  have  been  well  ransacked  by 
Mr.  Curzon  (whoso  'Monasteries  of 
the  Levant  *  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject),  and  previously  by  Professor 
Cariyle  and  Dr.  Hunt  in  1801.  The 
latter  gentlemen  state  that  the  MSS. 
at  that  period  amounted  to  13,000,  but 
that  few  of  them  were  classical,  and 
those  few  of  slight  value.  They  found, 
however,  many  curious  and  valuable 
ecclesiastical  MSS.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that 
systematic  researches  in  the  convents 
of  Mount  Athos  might  discover  some 
of  the  hitherto  lost  works  of  anoient 
writers. 

•*  Nowhere  in  Europe,  probably," 

I says  Mr.  Tozer  (vol.  i.  p.  54),  "can 
such  a  collection  of  jewellery  and 
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goldsmith's  work  be  found  as  is  pre- 
sented by  the  relics  preserved  in  the 
difB?rsni  monasteries;  nowhere  cer- 
tainly can  the  Bvzantine  school  of 
painting  be  studied  with  e^nal  advan- 
tage; and  some  of  the  illuminated 
M8S.  are  inestimable  treasures  of  art. 
The  buildings  of  the  monasteries  are, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Pompeii, 
the  most  ancient  existing  specimens  of 
domestic  architecture ;  and  within 
their  walls  the  iife  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  enacted  before  your  eyes,  with  its 
manners  and  customs,  dress  and  modes 
of  thought  and  belief,  absolutely  un- 
changed. And  it  is  no  slight  addition 
to  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  tnat,in  pass- 
ing from  one  monastery  to  another, 
you  are  surrounded  by  scenery,  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed,  and  hardly 
equalled,  by  any  in  Europe." 

After  this  general  description  of 
Kount  Athos,  wo  shall  proceed  to 
chalk  out  an  itinerary,  starting  from 
Enssu  (Acanthus).  It  is,  perhaps,  tlic 
best  course  for  the  traveller  to  repair 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  monabtic 
ctipital  Karycs,  which  is  6  or  7  hrs. 
from  Erissii,  and  there  to  present  his 
letters  to  the  synod.  A  circular  letter 
of  recommendation  will  then  be  given 
him  to  all  the  convents,  and  he  will 
also  bo  provided  with  mules,  guides, 
&C.  He  will  be  everywhere  received 
with  much  kindness  and  simple 
courtesy,  lodged  in  the  chief  room  of 
the  monastery,  and  entertained  with 
fisli,  vegetables,  rice  dreesed  in  various 
ways,  cheese,  sweetmeats,  fruits,  and 
very  fair  wine,  made  on  the  mountain. 
The  monks  seldom  have  meat  to  give 
a  stranger,  as  they  rarely  ent  it  them- 
selves; their  spore  diet,  long  church 
services,  and  oft-reairring  fusts,  mak- 
ing the  pulses  of  men  of  30  beat  as  if 
they  were  60.  The  services  in  the 
convent  churches  lost  6  or  7  lirs.  every 
day ;  on  great  festivals  and  fasts  11  or 
12  hrs.,  or  even  more,  out  of  the  21. 
The  monks  seldom  sleep  more  tlian  5 
or  6  hrs. :  going  to  their  cells  at  8  or 
9  in  the  evening,  they  are  roused  at 
2  A.M.  by  the  bi  ating  of  the  sounding- 
Ijoard  ((Hifioirrpoy),  Most  of  them 
never  taste  flesli-meat  at  all ;  ou  159 


days  in  the  year  they  have  but  one 
meal;  and  at  this,  eggs,  cheese,  wine, 
fish,  milk,  and  oU  are  forbidden  them 
(though  allowed  on  the  remaining 
daysX  and  their  diet  consists  merely 
of  vegetables  and  bread  boiled  in 
water.  On  no  day  have  they  more 
than  two  meals.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  carnivorous  traveller  may. 
purchase  meat  in  the  Wjiar  of 
Karyes,  as  also  an  occasional  codi  from 
the  ueigbouring  ii^lands  (no  hetut  are 
allowed) ;  and  tl-at  lie  mny  carry  his 
own  larder  with  him  iu  his  tour  round 
the  peninsula. 

At  night  the  traveller's  couch  will 
be  spn  ad  with  quilts  and  coverlets  ou 
the  divan  where  he  sat  at  dinner. 
The  nightly  incursions  of  tch(^e 
families  of  certain  insects  will  make 
him  regret  that  the  good  fathers  have 
been  unable  to  exclude  all  female 
creatures  of  every  kind  and  rnce  from 
the  holy  i)eninsula.  Breakfast  will  bo 
served  in  the  morning  of  nearly  the 
same  materials  as  dinner.  On  depar- 
ture, each  guest  should  make  a  small 
present  to  the  lay-servants  imme- 
diately attached  to  his  service.  In 
the  smaller  monasteries  of  the  East^ 
as  at  8t.  Bernard's  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West— it  is  also  usual  to  leave  u 

{iresent  for  the  monasteiy  itself,  at 
east  equal  to  what  would  have  been 
paid  for  similar  accommodation  at  an 
inn;  but  the  large  revenues  of  the 
moidu  of  Mount  Athos  enable  them  to 
exercise  hospitality  without  expecting 
such  contiibutions  from  their  guests. 

Half  an  hour  after  leaving  Erissu 
the  road  passes  one  of  the  convent- 
forms  (M€T^x**)>  situated  on  the  brow 
of  the  low  ridge  which  separates  the 
plain  of  Erissu  from  the  vale  of  Proc- 
laha,  as  the  peasants  call  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  isthmus ;  evidently  a 
mo<iern  corruption  (tlie  accusative 
being,  as  usually  in  Romidc.  substi- 
tuted for  the  nominative)  of  Proatdax 
{Jlpoait\ali\  Hie  canal  in  front  of  Mount 
Athos,  excavated  by  Xerxes  for  the 
passage  of  his  fleet.  The  features 
and  breadth  of  this  neck  of  land  are 
accurately  described  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  22),— "the  isthmus  is  about  12 
furlongs  across;  it  consists  ptirtly  of 
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level  ground  and  partly  of  low  hills." 
The  site  of  the  canal  is  a  hollow 
between  natural  banks,  and  several 
artificial  motinds  and  substructions  of 
walls  can  bo  traced  along  it.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  exceeded  from  40  to 
60  feet  in  width,  and  it  has  been 
nearly  filled  up  again  with  soil  in  the 
course  of  ages.  As,  however,  no  part 
of  its  level  is  100  feet  above  the  sea, 
and' as  its  extent  across  the  isthmus  is 
only  2500  yards,  it  might  be  cleared 
without  much  labour.  Such  a  work 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  trading 
craft  of  these  parts;  for  such  is  the 
fear  entertained  by  the  Greek  sailors 
of  the  strength  and  uncertain  direction 
of  the  currents  round  Mount  Athos, 
and  of  the  gales  and  high  seas  to 
which  its  vicinity  is  subject,  that 
scarcely  any  price  will  tempt  them 
during  the  winter  months  to  sail  from 
one  side  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other. 
Xerxes,  in  the  opinion  of  Colonel 
licake,  was  justified  in  cutting  the 
canal,  the  work  being  very  easy  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  Great 
losses  had  been  experienced  by  the 
Persian  fleet  off  Athos  on  a  previous 
expedition;  and  Xerxes  liad  at  his 
disposal  vast  numbers  of  men,  among 
whom,  too,  were  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  experienced  in  such  under- 
takings. The  circumnavigation  of  the 
neighbouring  promontories  of  Sithonia 
and  Pallene  was  much  more  easy,  as 
they  afford  some  good  harbours. 

'*At  the  isthmus,  where  are  the 
remains  of  Xerxes'  canal,  the  penin- 
sula," says  Mr.  Tozcr  (p.  55\  **is  in 
breadth  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
the  ground  is  comparatively  level; 
but  from  this  point  it  rises  in  undula- 
tions until  it  forms  a  &teep  central 
ridge,  which  runs  like  a  backbone 
through  the  whole  peninsula.  To- 
wards the  southern  end  it  attains  the 
elevation  of  about  4000  feet,  and  then, 
after  a  slight  depression,  suddenly 
throws  up  a  vast  conical  peak,  6400 
feet  high,  the  hase  of  which  is  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea  .  .  .  the 
character  of  the  g^round  on  tlie  two 
sides  of  the  peninsula  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, the  western  Bide  being  rugged 
and  precipitous,  while  the  eastern  is 


comparatively  soft,  and  clothed  with 
magnificent  treea,  The  ve^tation  of 
this  part  surpasses  everything  that  1 
have  seen  elsewhere ;  on  the  ridge  it- 
self and  its  steep  declivities  are  forests 
of  beech  and  chestnut ;  below  this  oaka 
and  plane-trees  are  found,  together 
with  the  olive,  cypress,  arbutus, 
catalpa,  and  a  plentiful  undergrowth 
of  heath  and  broom:  in  addition  to 
which,  as  if  the  earth  could  never  tire 
of  pouring  forth  her  stores,  numerous 
creepers  trail  over  the  trees  and  hang 
in  festoons  from  the  branches." 

For  2  hrs.  beyond  the  canal  the 
isthmus  consists  of  low  undulating 
ground  without  much  wood.  There 
are  hereabouts  several  convent-farms^ 
with  good  buildings,  herds  of  cattle, 
substantial  ■  fences,  and  other  signs  of 
neatness  and  industry.  In  fact,  in  the 
East  now,  as  in  the  West  during  the 
middle  ages,  monasteries  are  the  chief 
agricultural  seminaries,  the  principal 
encouragers  and  examples  of  industrial 
progress.  The  superintendents  of 
these  farms  are  all  Oaloyers,  who  liave 
lay-servants  (^Ko<rfjuKot)  under  them. 

About  3  hrs.  from  Erisso,  a  steep 
but  low  ridge  of  hills  stretches  across 
the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  Sur- 
mounting this  natural  barrier  of  the 
Holy  Mountain  by  a  zigzag  path,  the 
traveller  soon  reaches  the  station  of 
the  frontier-guards,  where  a  few^ 
soldiers  of  the  armeid  body  which  Ihc 
holy  community  maintains  in  its  pay 
are  stationed  to  keep  out  robbers, 
women,  and  female  animals  of  all 
kinds.  Xo  mare,  cow,  she-cat,  hen, 
&c.,  has  been  from  immemorial  custom 
admitted  into  the  precincts  of  the 
Holy  Mountain.  This  rigorous  rule 
takes  its  origin  partly  from  superstition 
and  partly  from  policy.  Many  of  the 
monks  revere  Athos  as  a  place  sancti- 
fied by  many  miracles,  and  which 
would  be  profaned,  like  St.  Senauus' 
island,  in  l^Ioore's  Irish  Mdodies,  by 
the  presence  of  a  woman;  but  tho 
more  intellectual  among  them  consider 
the  prohibition  necessary  only  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  ascitic  discipline.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  tho  sanctuary 
has  been  violated  of  late  years,  and 
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that  the  fair  intruders  were  two  of 
our  own  countrywomen,  who  landed 
for  a  short  time  from  li  yacht  off  the 
coast. 

From  the  station  of  the  fh)ntier- 
gnikrd  it  is  3  or  4  hrs.'  ride  to  Karya 
or  Kanf€9,  The  traveller  may  visit 
the  nlonosteries  of  Khiliandaridn^ 
Baldpsedionj  and  Esphigm^nu,  on  the 
way.   The  most  northern  pdrt  of  the 

1)eniiisala  consists  of  Iiills. intersected 
)y  deep  valleys,  down  which  torrents 
flow  to  the  sea,  the  shore  of  which  is 
hcautifully  indented  by  little  bays. 
Tho  hills  dre  covered  wiui  the  fragrant 
and  feathery  Isthmian  pine^  and  with 
every  variety  of  shrub  and  flower.  As 
we  advance  farther  the  foliage  of  tho 
N.  and  the  6.  is  blended  in  glorious 
variety,  the  olive  with  the  oak,  and 
the  orange  with  tho  pine.  Vineyards 
and  gardens  surround  KoiysB,  and  the 
hazel  {kerroKopvd)  from  which  the 
town  probably  derives  its  name,  is  also 
very  common.  The  tree  is  cultivated 
for  tlio  sake  of  the  nuts,  which  form 
the  chief  export  of  tlie  peninsula. 
Every  one  will  recollect  Mr.  Curzon's 
humorous  description  of  the  zeal  with 
which  one  of  tiie  abbots  pressed  upon 
his  notice  the  superior  quaUty  of  his 
nuts. 

Karyso  covers  a  large  space  in  the 
inidst  of  wooded  declivities.  The 
Parliament-house  of  the  Monks  is  a 
moderate  sized  room,  round  tlirec 
sides  of  which  the  deputies  sit  cross- 
legged  on  a  divan,  while  at  the  fourth 
are  ranged  the  secretaries  and  other 
attendants.  £ach  of  the  20  monas- 
teries has  a  lodge  at  the  metropolis, 
for  the  reception  of  its  deputy  when 
he  comes  up  to  parliament,  and  of 
those  of  the  younger  monks  who  are 
attending  tlie  school  which  the  Com- 
munity has  of  late  years  established 
here — a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Ancient  Greek,  history,  geography, 
&o.,  are  taught  by  competent  masters 
brought  from  Greece,  and  paid  with 
tolerable  liberality.  Strangers  will 
be  as  haspitably  received  in  one  of 
the  lodges  as  in  the  convents  them- 
selves. 

The  princiiMil  church  of  tho  monas- 
tic capital  (called  rb  Tlpuraroy)  is  suid 


to  be  the  oldest  edifice  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
bazaar  at  KarysB  resembles  tiioso  of 
the  other  small  towns  of  Greece; 
Flesh-meilt  is  sold  here,  as  well  as 
gfroceries,  articles  of  clothing,  &c; 
The  traveller  will  be  struck  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  town  without  women, 
and  of  a  market  without  noise.  Ho 
will  do  well  to  purchase  here  a  few 
crosses  and  other  specimens  of  tho 
curious  wood-carving  of  tho  inmates  of 
the  convents  and  hermitages. 

Bach  traveUer  must  be  guided  by 
his  own  taste,  and  the  lengSi  of  timo 
at  his  disposal,  as  to  which  of  tho 
monasteries  he  will  visit  The  most 
convenient  ooune  will  be  to  give  a 
short  description  of  each,  beginning  at 
the  N.E.  and  ending  with  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula.  Wo  re- 
peat tliat  it  will  require  at  least  a 
fortnight  to  explore  all  the  20  monas- 
teries, but  the  chief  of  them  can  be 
seen  in  a  week.  10  are  on  tlie  K.  and 
10  on  the  W.  side  of  the  promontory. 

1.  Khiliandarion  (^x^Xiay^dptoy)  is 
the  most  northern  of  ^e  moiiasteri(>s 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  peninsula.  It  is 
situated  nearly  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in 
a  vale  watered  by  a  torrent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  pine-clad  hills.  Tho 
monks  here  are  almost  all  Servians  or 
Bulgarians,  and  a  dialect  of  Slavonian 
is  the  only  language  spoken  in  the 
convent  or  used  in  the  church  service. 
Most  of  the  monks  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  Greek.  Tho  name  of  this  monas- 
tery is  said  (with  little  probability)  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  having 
been  originally  built  for  1000  inmates 
(x^Aioi  &y8/>«s).  The  library  is  not 
extensive,  and  consists  entirely  of 
Slavonian  books.  In  the  muniment- 
room  of  this,  as  of  some  of  the  other 
convents,  are  preserved  very  ancient 
and  curious  charters  and  deeds  of  gift 
from  Greek  emperors  and  princes  of 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  fir- 
matiB,  promising  protection,  &c.,  from 
successive  Sultans  and  Viziers.  The 
pile  of  buildings  is  very  extensive  and 
picturesque,  and  this  convent  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  estimation  and  wealth 
of  tho  whole  numl>er.  Thu  original 
founders  were  two  Servian  ascetics;  but 
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the  principal  benefactor  was  Stephen, 
king  of  Soma,  and  son-in-law  of  the 
£mperor  Romauiis. 

2.  EsphigmifnuCH  MoH>  tow  *E<r^i7- 
fiivov)  18  at  the  distance  of  half  an 
liour  from  Kiiiliandarion,  and  iu 
sitaated  on  the  edge  of  tlie  sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  torrent  in  a  little  narrow 
Valley,  from  which  eompresged  positioil 
the  liame  is  tilkcu.  Fart  of  the  con- 
vent was  once  crushed  by  ihb  fall  of 
some  oTerlianging  rocks,  and  ndw  it  is 
being  gradually  undermined  by  the 
water.  This  monastery  was  founded 
by  Thcodosius  the  youn?:er,  and  his 
sister  Pulcheria,  in  the  5th  century ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  restored  in  the 
11th. 

3.  Batopxdion  (BaroTraidioy\  pro- 
nounced Vatopetkif  is  2  hrs.  from  the 
last-mentioned  convent.  It  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  monasteries,  except 
liaura.  Its  name  is  said  by  the  monks 
to  be  derived  from  the  following 
legend.  The  Emperor  Tbeodosius 
was  passing  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Athos  with  his  flcot,  when  a  sudden 
stonn— so  common  in  these  peas— 
arose,  and  the  galley  in  which  liis 
cliild  was  embarked,  foundered.  But 
the  Holy  Virgiu-that  "Star  of  the 
Sea"— rescued  the  royal  infant  from 
the  waves,  and  placed  him  under  a 
bush  {^ros)  in  the  valley,  when  he 
was  soon  discovered  by  the  afflicted 
Emperor,  who  had  been  driven  inUt 
the  little  bay,  where  he  afterwards 
erected  a  splendid  monastery  as  a 
thank-offering,  and  called  it  the 
Bush  of  the  Child."  Such  is  the 
legend,  invented,  perhaps,  to  account 
for  the  singular  name.  The  learned 
German  traveller.  Dr.  Boss,  believes 
that  the  name  should  be  written 
Baroir^StoK,  and  translates  it  iJomen- 
feld^  i.  e.  the  thorny  mead.  At  all 
events,  severer  hi^to^y  records  that 
this  convent  was  founded  by  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  and  was  only  restored 
by  Thcodosius.  after  it  had  been  de- 
vastated by  Julian  the  Apostate.  It 
counts  sevcpol  emperora  among  its 
benefactors ;  one  of  whom,  John  Canta- 
cuztmc,  eniletl  his  days  here  in  tlie 
•nonjwtic  garb.   The  monastery,  with 

B  loity  towers  and  battlements,  its 


massive  portals  and  iron  gates,  itd 
numerous  torrents  and  domes,  many  of 
them  painted  with  Yariegated  colour^ 
— ^loolu  much  like  a  feudal  fortress 
of  the  middle  ages,  or  like  one  of  the 
old  fortified  villages  still  to  be  foimd 
among  the  roots  of  the  Alps.  It  ia 
beautifully  situated  on  a  commanding 
height,  separated  from  the  shore  of 
tiie  sea  by  slops,  covered  with  plan- 
tatations  of  olives  and  oranges.  On 
the  Holy  Mountain,  as  elsewhere,  the 
founders  of  monasteries  have  usnallj 
sho\^n  gn^at  taste  in  the  selection  of 
their  sites. 

Vatopethi,  in  1865,  contained  300 
monks,  together  with  nearly  as  many 
more  servants  and  dependents.  **  The 
principal  church  should  be  noticed  in 
passing,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  ancient  on  Atiios."  It  has  two 
peculiarities  which  argue  a  great 
antiquity.  These  are  the  mosaics 
above  and  at  the  sides  of  the  wcstem 
doors,  and  the  fact  that  the  eastern 
apse  is  polygonal  instead  of  being 
semicircular.  Where  these  are  found 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
structure  to  which  they  belong  is  not 
later  than  the  10th  century.  When 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  in  the 
Levant,  he  paid  a  visit  to  this  monas- 
tery. It  would  be  hard  to  find  else- 
where such  unvarying  kindness  and 
lilx'ral  entertainment  as  the  traveller 
meets  with  here."— 2b2er. 

On  a  hill,  near  Batop»dion,  are  tlie 
extensive  and  picturesque  ruins  of  a 
college,  now  deserted,  but  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  when  under  the 
dii^ection  of  the  learned  Eugeniua 
Bulgaris  of  Corfu,  attained  snch  re- 
putation that  more  sciiolars  resorted 
to  it  from  all  parts  of  tlie  Levant  timn 
tlio  buil'Iing  could  lodge.  But  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  which  a 
healtliy  situation,  beautiful  scenery, 
and  perfect  seclusion,  seemed  to  pio- 
mise  in  Mount  Athos,  as  a  place  of 
education,  the  friends  of  leaniing 
among  the  Greeks  were  soon  obliged 
to  apply  tlieir  exertions  elsewhere. 
The  ignorant  tire  generally  persocutor.-i 
of  knowledge ;  the  college  was  viewed 
with  jealous  eyes  by  all  the  vulgar 
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herd  of  Gald^en;  and  there  were 
other  objections  to  the  Holy  Peninsnla^ 
trliich.  combined  with  the  former, 
iJpovea  at  length  the  ruin  of  the  in- 
stitution. Of  late  years,  however,  as 
we  iiavo  seen,  the  community  have 
established  a  school  at  Koryie,  but 
only  for  the  education  of  the  younger 
monks  themselves. 

4.  Kutlumusk  (KovT\ovfio<ri)\B  about 
2^  lirs.  from  Batbpiedion;  close  to 
KarycD;  and  in  the  most  cultivable 
piirt  of  th&  peninsula,  ambng  gardeds, 
vineyards,  olive  plantations,  and  corn- 
fields. This  is  the  sraiiUest  of  all  the 
convents,  hot  containing  above  30 
caloyers.  It  was  founded  during  the 
reign  of  Andronicus  the  Elder  (a.d. 
1283-1328)  by  Constautine,  a  noble  of 
the  Turkish  family  of  Kutlumush, 
related  to  the  Seljuk  Sultans.  His 
mother  was  a  Christian,  and  on  her 
death  he  embraced  Christianity,  and 
became  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos. 

5.  Pantokrator  ('H  Mopii  rod  Uofno- 
Kpdropos),  **  the  Monastery  of  the  Al- 
mighty," is  situated  near  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  peninsula,  between  Bato- 
pfiMiion  and  the  Monastery  of  the 
Iberians.  It  was  founded  in  the  13th 
century  by  Alexius,  the  general  of 
Michael  Pala)ologas,  who  recovered 
Constantinople  from  the  Latins. 

6.  8tauroniket€8  ('H  Moi^  rod  Srav- 
poviKf\rov)  is  not  far  from  the  last- 
mentioned  convent ;  and  was  founded 
about  A.D.  1540,  by  a  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  honour,  as  the 
name  implies,  of  **Him  who  con- 
quered by  the  Cross." 

7.  Iveron,  or  the  Monastery  of  Oie 
Iberians  ('H  Moi^  rwv  *l^4\pwv)  is  2 
hrs.  from  Karyie,  and  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  thq  peninsula.  For  a  minute 
description  of  this  monastery,  see  Mr. 
Tozer's  work,  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  having  been 
founded  by  some  pious  and  wealthy 
Iberians,  imder  the  charters  of  the 
Emperor  Basil  II.  (a.d.  976-1025). 
Iberia  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
country  between  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian seas,  now  called  (jeorgia.  This 
monastery  is  3  hrs.'  ride  from  Bato- 
piedion,  and  the  small  convents  of 
Stauroniketes  and  Faniokrator  lie  near 
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the  route.  From  the  Iberidns  to 
Laura,  it  is  a  beautiful  ride  of  5  hr8;j 
passing  the  Convents  of  PhUotheuB 
aiid  CaraeaUia  on  the  wa^'. 

8.  PhilotheuS  QH  Mov^  rod  *iKoe4bu) 
was  founded  in  the  10th  century  by 
a  certain  Philotheus,  in  co^juilctioii 
with  two  other  persons. 

9.  CaraeaUus  (*H  Movh  rov  Kapa- 
icdWau)  was  fotiuded  ill  the  11  tU  cen- 
tury, during  the  reign  of  Bomanus 
Diogenes,  by  a  certain  Anionius,  the 
sbii  of  a  Kbman  Prince,  named  Caror 
callus; 

10.  Laura  ('H  Aavpa)  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  20  Monasteries,  and  is 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula.  The  term  Laura, 
literally,  a  street,  in  ecclesiHstical 
Greek,  signifies  a 'convent;  and  the 
title  was  applied,  jpar  exceUenoe,  to  the 
first  in  size  and  dignity  among  the 
monasteries  of  the  Holy  Mountain. 

Laura  was  originally  the  retreat  of 
Athannsius,  a  hermit  who  lived  in  the 
10th  century ;  but  it  was  subsequently 
enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  manv  emperors  and  other 
benefactors,  lliough  ranking  first  of 
all  the  monasteries  in  dignity,  it  is 
now  inferior  in  wealth  to  several 
others,  beouuse  its  property  was 
chiefly  situated  in  southern  Greece, 
and  was  confiscated  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Count  Capodistria.  The 
solitude  and  silence  of  its  vast  quad- 
rangles speak  to  its  povei-ty  and 
decay.  Among  the  rocks  and  woods 
around  are  scattered  many  cells  and 
hermitnges  dependent  on  it.  Like 
the  other  convents,  Laura  has  the 
appearance  of  a  fortified  village,  and 
is  entered  by  a  long,  winding,  vaulted 
passage,  guarded  by  several  massive 
iron  gate%i.  At  the  small  harbour 
below  is  the  arsenal  (ipaevSj)  or  port 
for  the  galleys  and  boats  of  the  monki*, 
with  a  tower  for  their  protection  from 
corsiiirs.  Directly  above  Laura  risett, 
to  the  height  of  6400  feet  above  the 
Fea,  the  peak  of  Mount  Athos,  orowu- 
uig  the  scene  in  a  very  imnosing 
manner;  and  consisting  towards  the 
summit  of  a  white  conical  rock,  broken 
witli  precipice?,  and  offering  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  rich  dark  foliage  of  the 
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ridges  below.  On  the  highest  pinnacle 
is  placed  a  little  cha^l,  dedicated  to 
the  Transfiguration,  m  which,  as  in 
the  church  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
8ali  Salvador  (Istone)  in  Corfu,  a 
service  is  annuilUy  performed  on  the 
festival  of  that  mystery,  August  -ft. 
The  ascent  cdn  be  mdxfe  in  one  day 
from  Launi,  returning  at  night,  aU^ 
the  splendid  panoramic  prosfject  from 
the  summit  will,  in  cledr  weather, 
amply  repay  the  fatigue.  The  scene 
at  the  summit  is  thus  gniphiccLlly 
described  by  Mr,  Tozer  (vol.  i.  p.  103.) 

"As  we  approached  from  the  east, 
we  first  heard  the  sound  of  chanting 
from  within  the  chapel,  and  when  we 
came  round  the  platform  in  front  a 
scene  appeared  wnich  I  shall  never 
forget.  Distinctly  seen  in  the  moou- 
liglit  were  the  weird,  ghostlv  figuiBs 
of  the  monks,  closely  wrapoed  in  their 
gowns,  with  long  dark  beards  and 
musliroom  locks,  some  sitting  close  to 
the  little  window  of  the  chapel,  where 
service  wns  going  on,  some  lying  about 
in  groups,  like  tlie  figures  of  the  three 
Apostles  in  Haphael's  picture  of  the 
Tran8figuration ;  and  on  going  about 
to  different  points  we  could  see  them 
lyinj^  relieved  against  the  wiiite  rocks, 
or  dimly  seen  in  the  dark  shadows, — 
themselves  *  a  shadowy  band.'  There 
were  alx>ut  sixty  of  them,  besides  a 
number  of  Russian  pilgrims  .  .  .  This 
peak  was  one  of  the  stations  of  tlie 
fire-boaox)ns,  which  carried  Agamem- 
non's telegram  to  Glytemnestra.  At  in- 
tervals, as  we  sat  there,  the  priest  came 
out,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  vestments, 
and  swung  the  incense  about  us.  The 
vigil  lasted  the  whole  night." 

l<Vom  Laura  we  proceed  northward 
along  the  western  si<Ie  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  the  scenery  is  of  a  more 
stern  and  gloomy  character  than  on 
the  eastern  coast.  Perhaps  this  fact 
is  not  without  its  influence  on  the 
monks  themselves,  for  tho  convents 
on  tlie  western  side  are  noted  for  a  still 
more  ascetic  rule  than  those  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Mount  Atlios. 

It  is  5  hrs.  from  Laura  to  St.  Paul  ; 
the  path  in  many  places  is  a  mere 
cornice  running  along  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  but  not  dangerous  to  the  sure- 


footed mules,  with  which  the  traveller 
is  supplied  in  all  the  convents. 

At  some  distance  from  St  Pctul,  the 
route  passes  8t,  Aiine^  which  id  an 
asceterion  {durK7tHipiov\  or  place  of 
ascetic  retreat,  dependent  on  Ldura. 
Below  St;  Anne  the  cliff  juts  out  iiito 
the  Singiiic  Gulf,  and  was  anciciitly 
called  the  Nymphieum.  The  Church 
6f  St.  Aiirie,  surrouiided  by  a  cluster 
of  small  houses,  and  nestliiig  iu  a 
hollow  of  the  rocks  at  some  disiaxice 
above  the  sea,  is  just  such  a  place  as 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  the  Nymphs—those  fairies 
of  classical  mythology.  A  grove  of 
trees  flourishes  round  the  church,  and 
from  a  spring  high  up  on  the  face  of 
the  cliff,  water  is  brought  to  irrigate 
the  slirubs  and  flowers,  in  long  aque- 
ducts, made  of  the  hollowed  trunlu  of 
trees.  The  Church  of  St.  Anne  is 
noted  for  possessing,  in  a  silver  case, 
set  with  precious  stones,  the  left  foot 
of  that  Saint,  **  a  most  miraculous  and 
odoriferous  relic"  (A.c^il^ai'oi'  navBav- 
fuuTToy  Kol  cudScf ),  as  it  is  called  in  a 
curious  work  published  at  Venice,  in 
1701,  by  one  John  Comnenus,  and  en- 
titled *  The  Pilgrim's  Guide  of  tlie 
Holy  Mountain'  (JlpoiTKwrrrdpKw  tov 
'Aylov  "Ofiovs).  if  the  traveller  is 
anxious  to  see  this  relic,  the  Caloyera, 
having  first  lighted  candles,  and  put 
on  their  full  canonicals,  will  draw 
forth  the  ghastly  and  shrunken  sinews, 
which  they  devoutly  kiss. 

11.  St.  Paul  CH  Movii  tov  'Ayiov 
Tla6\ov)  was  originally  founded  for 
Servians  and  WoUachians,  and  takes 
its  name,  not  from  the  Apostle  Paul, 
but  from  one  of  its  own  chief  benefac- 
tors,— a  son  of  the  Emperor  Maurice 
(A.D.  582-G20.)  But  the  monks  in 
thus  convent  arc  now  nearly  all  natives 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  chiefly  Cepha- 
lonians.  Several  of  them  speak 
Italian,  and  the  traveller  will  observe 
various  little  signs  of  occidental 
civilization  here. 

It  is  4  lirs.  from  St.  Paul  to  Karyse, 
a  striking  route,  leading  across  the 
central  ridge  of  the  peninsula.  The 
three  following  convents  are  not  far 
from  St.  Paul,  and  also  on  the  wcstcru 
coast  of  the  peninsula. 
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12.  St  Dionytius  ('H  Moi^  tow 
Aioyv<rlov)  was  founded,  A.D.  1375,  by 
Alexius  III.,  Emperor  of  Trebizond, 
at  the  instance  of  Dionyaius,  theii 
Archbishop  of  Trebizoiid. 

13.  St.  Gregory  ('H  Moy^  rod  Vpfrfo=^ 
plav)  MtOB  founded  by  a  saint  of  that 
name  in  the  14th  century,  during  the 
reign  of  John  Oantacu^ene. 

14.  Siinopetra  {^ifn^trpcL,  i.e*  2(ij.uuo5 
nhpa)  is  not  far  from  St.  Paul,  and 
derives  its  name  from  its  position  on  a 
cliff  oyerhan«:ing  the  sea,  and  from 
its  founder,  the  hermit,  Sinion,  who 
flourished  in  the  13th  century. 

15.  Xeropotamos  ('H  Movi^  tow  Hijpo- 
irordfjLov)  is  so  called  from  a  torrent, 
dry  in  summer,  which  flows  past  the 
convent  into  the  Singitic  Gulf.  The 
monks  consider  the  Empress  PiUcheria 
to  have  been  their  founder. 

16.  Bussicon  (rb  Poutrffuchy  Moyeurrif- 
piov)  is  a  convent  originally  founded 
in  the  12th  century,  for  Russians  alone, 
but  where  the  majority  of  the  Caloyers 
are  now  Greeks.  It  has  two  churches, 
in  one  of  which  the  service  is  per- 
formed in  Slavonian,  in  the  other  in 
(xreek.  In  Khiiiandarion  and  in 
Zographus,  Slavonian  only  is  used. 

17.  St.  Xenoplion  (*H  Movii  rod  Xtyo- 
<p&yros)  is  so  called  from  its  founder,  a 
Greek  Saint  of  the  11th  century. 

18.  Docheiareim  ('H  Mok^  rod  Ao- 
Xfuiptiov)  was  founded  during  the 
reign  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  oy  a 
monk  named  Euthymius,  who  had 
been  Beceiver  (Aoxtidpris)  of  Laura. 

19.  Contiamcmites  ('H  MoH)  rod 
Ktayffretfioylrov)  is  a  small  convent 
founded,  accoiding  to  the  most  pro- 
bable account,  in  the  11th  century; 
but  also  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
Constans,  son  of  Constantino  the 
Great  (quasi  Kt&yffTcanos  Movii).  It 
is  situated  in  a  rocky  romantic  wilder- 
ness to  the  left  of  the  road  between 
Karya)  and  Zographus. 

20.  Zographus  ('H  MoH)  rod  Zctypd- 
^v)  is  a  convent  of  Servian  and 
Bulgarian  monks,  founded  by  several 
Slavonian  nobles  in  the  Uth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Philoso- 
pber.  The  church  is  noted  for  a 
miraculous  picture  of  St.  George, 
which  conveyed  itself  from  Palestine 


without  human  aid,  like  the  Sdtcrod 
House  of  Loretto.  The  monks  declare 
it  to  have  been  painted  by  divine  will, 
and  not  by  the  nands  of  men,  whenco 
the  monastery  was  dedicated  to  the 
Zographus,  or  Painter,  There  is  a 
small  hole  near  tlie  eyes  of  tliis  pid- 
ture ;  and  the  good  fathers  relate  the 
following  legend,  probably  invented 
to  aooount  for  it  long  after  it  was 
made— just  as  Niebuhr  conjectures 
that  many  of  the  stories  in  Roman 
history  were  framed  to  account  for 
namea  already  given.  Once  on  a 
tune  a  free-thinking  bishop  came  here 
from  Constantinople,  and  doubting 
the  divine  origin  of  the  painting, 
struck  his  finger  in  derision  through 
it ; — when,  wonderful  to  tell !  he  was 
unable  to  withdraw  the  presumptuous 
member  from  the  sacrilegious  hole,  and 
was  at  length  obliged  to  have  it  cut  off*. 

2iOgraphus  is  situated  in  an  inland 
valley,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  is  the  most  northern  of  the  con- 
vents on  the  western  side  of  tlio 
l)eniusula.  It  is  2  hrs.  from  hence 
across  the  central  ridge  of  Esphig- 
menu,  whence  the  traveller  can  return 
in  4  or  5  hrs.  to  Erisso  (Acanthus). 

"  One  of  the  great  sources  of  interest 
in  a  visit  to  Athos  consists  in  this, 
that  here  can  be  seen  in  one  view  all 
the  diflerent  phases  of  Eastern  monas- 
tic life.  First  of  all  there  are  the 
hermits,  who  dwell,  like  Saint 
Anthony,  the  first  anchorite,  in  per- 
fect solitude,  practising  the  sternest 
asceticism.  In  the  retreats  (KaSifffiard) 
we  find. small  associations  of  monks 
living  to<2;ether  in  retirement,  and 
working  for  a  common  stock.  Again, 
when  a  number  of  these  retreats  are 
assembled  round  a  central  church,  a 
skete  (io-jorr^piov)  is  formed,  which  in 
some  cases  differs  from  a  monastery 
only  in  not  possessing  an  independent 
constitution.  And  lastly,  there  are 
the  regular  monasteries,  each  enjoying 
a  separate  corporate  existence,  posses- 
sing lands  on  the  mountain,  and 
generally  beyond  its  limits,  and  hav- 
ing the  right  to  be  represented  in  the 
Synod." — Tozer.  The  whole  number 
of  monks  on  Athos  is  believed  to  bo 
about  3000,  besides  seculars^  who  may 
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amount  to  3000  more.  If  the  nldnkd 
df  AthoB  are  neither  clergy,  nor 
mission'aried,  nor  students,  yet  they 
realize  the  primitive  idea  of  monns- 
ticism  in  d  way  in  wliioh  it  is  not 
realized  elsewhere.  When  Anthony 
and  his  followers  withdrew  to  the 
deserts  of  Egypt,  their  object  was  not 
the  pursuit  of  learning,  or  the  benefit 
df  tlieir  fellow-itien ;  but  retirement 
from  a  dangerous  aild  distmcting 
world,  and  leisure  for  devotion  and 
religious  exercises.  Tliis  idea  '  of 
monastic  life  is  still  entertained  in 
the  Eastern  Church." — Idem. 

"It  has  been  our  object  in  these 
pages  to  exhibit  Mount  Athos  neither 
as  an  idealist  might  "wish  to  view  it, 
nor  as  a  humourist  might  be  apt  to 
caricature  it,  bat  in  its  own  mixed 
character  of  beauty  and  grotesqneness, 
ignorance  and  religion.  Much  that  is 
laughable  on  paper  fails  to  provoke  a 
smile  when  it  is  acted  in  simplicity 
and  seriousness  before  our  eyes.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  any  traveller  of  ordin- 
ary intelligence  would  rctimi  from  the 
mountain  with  a  ludicious  impression 
predominant  iu  his  mind.  The  pic- 
turesque tourist  will  reap  no  small 
pleasure  from  wandering  among  its 
woods  and  glens,  and  peeping  into  the 
quaint  and  quaintly  peopled  buildings 
with  which  they  are  spotted.  The 
antiquary  will  revel  in  a  perfect 
cabinet  of  Byzantine  monuments,  char- 
ters, and  imperial  seals,  illuminated 
manuscripts,  elaborate  reliquaries 
paintings,  forms  of  architecture,  and 
the  like,  which  he  might  search  the 
world  in  vain  to  parallel.  To  the 
ecclesinstical  student  belong  tlic  in- 
congruities ;  but  to  him  also  belongs 
the  greatest  share  of  interest.  He 
will  find  the  religion  of  the  middle 
ages  still  living  and  breathing  in  the 
V3\h  century,  with  its  many  njiracles, 
its  simple  credulity,  its  cumbrous 
ceremonial,  its  dense  ignorance.  He 
will  see  the  long  services  of  the 
Eastern  Church  fully  and  reverently 
performed  by  congregations  in  which 
many  cannot  perfectly  understand 
them.  He  will  see  a  severe  nilo  fol- 
lowed by  all :  a  severer  one  attempted 
by  some,  and  admired  by  those  whose 


aini  is  below  it.  jHe  will  see  peasdiitfi 
wjhere  he  looked  for  monks ;  and  theii 
discover  those  to  be  monks  whom  he 
Jiad  judged  io  be  peasants.  He  will 
find  no  theologiaub,  yet  all  orthddox  ; 
zeal  aiid  readinesd  to.  defend  th^  fdith 
without  weapoils  of  ieamlil^ :  and  at 
liut,  in  spite  of  all  apparent  docline, 
and  laxity,  and  ignorance,  and  super- 
stition, ho  will  recognise  in  the 
monastic  peninsula  the  very  heart 
and  kernel  of  the  Eastern  Chiirch." — 
Chrislian  Remembrancer  for  April 
1851. 


ROUTE  60. 

8AL0NICA  TO  SCTTARI,  BY  MUNACTIK, 
KLBASSAN,  AND  CROIA. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  rout**, 
and  will  lead  the  traveller  tluvugh 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  and  most 
famous  si)ots  of  Macedonia,  and  of 
northern  or  lUyrian  Albania.  It  fol- 
lows partly  the  Via  Egnatia  of  the 
Romans.  It  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  week,  as  it  is  a  menzil  road,  and 
there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing tolerable  horses;  but  10  ffays 
or  a  fortnight  may  profitably  bo  de- 
voted to  it. 

The  following  is  an  approximation 
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to  the  time  required  hy  a  traveller 
proceeding  at  a  moderate  speed 

Hr«. 

Salcmica  to  Yenidje  (near  Pella) ..  10 
Yodhena  (Edesaa) .  /   ..  ..  0 

Oatrovo   ..  4 

Monastir  (Pelagonia)   9 

Resna   6 

Aklirida  4 

Kukuflsa  11 

Klbaasan  10 

Tyrana  10 

Croia   7 

Alcflsio  8 

Scutaria  6 

Making  in  all  about  10  or  12  days. 

Travellers  may  take  this  way  of 
returning  from  the  East.  There  are 
steamers  from  Atliens,  Syra  and  Con- 
stantinople to  Salonica.  and  also  from 
Oattaro  to  Trieste— Oattaro  being  only 
3  days'  jommey  from  Scutari.  Before 
startmg,  the  traveller  had  better- 
besides  his  regular  Turkish  pass- 
ports—procure letters  of  recommen- 
chition  from  the  English  Consul  at 
Salonica  to  the  governors  of  Monastir, 
Klbaasan,  and  Scutari. 

Leaving  Salonica  by  the  Vardi'iri 
gate,  wo  reach  in  4  hrs. — riding  over 
an  undulating  plain — a  long  wooden 
bridge  over  the  broad  Vardari  river, 
the  ancient  AxtHs,  These  plains  of 
Lower  Macedonia  are  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Bulgarian  peasants,  culti- 
vating the  tehiflik$,  or  farms,  of  the 
Turkish  proprietors.  They  feed  a 
number  of  herds  and  flocks,  and 
abfjund  in  hares  and  partridges, — in 
winter,  also  in  woodcocks  and  wild- 
fowl. From  the  river  we  continue, 
chiefly  over  a  level  country,  for  6  hrs. 
more,  and  then  arrive  at 

Yenidje  (in  Greek  Jannitxa)  a  good 
specimen  of  Macedonian  town-scenery, 
being  situated  in  groves  of  rich  foli- 
age, over-toppe<l  by  sliining  white 
minarets,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
mosque  domes,  begirt  with  tall  dark 
cypresses.  There  is  a  tolerable  hhan 
here.  Many  remains  of  Hellenic 
antiquity,  such  as  squared  blocks  of 
stone,  fragments,  of  columns,  &c.,  may 
be  ol)aerved  in  the  houses  and  ceme- 
teries of  Yenidje,  which  has  been 


built  and  repaired  from  the  ruins  of 
Pella,  the  birth-place  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  long  the  residence  of 
the  ancient  Macedonian  kings.  Tliat 
celebrated  city  partly  occupied  tlie 
site  of  the  modem  viUago  of  Neoehori 
(in  Turkish,  Yenikoi),  j  of  an  hr. 
S.E.  of  Yenidje,  and  close  to  the 
Salonica  road.  The  cireumference  of 
Pella  was  estimated  at  S  m.,  and 
fragments  of  architecture,  tumuli,  and 
other  traces  of  antiquity  are  scattercnl 
over  tliat  space.  There  was  com- 
munication with  the  sea  by  the 
Lydias,  through  the  marshes.  Leake 
is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  name 
has  survived  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
and  reverted  to  the  fountain  to  which 
it  was  originally  attached;  for  close 
to  Neochori  there  is  a  copious  spring, 
called  by  the  Bulgarians  PeL  and  by 
the  Greeks  n«AAir.  Philip  of  Macedon 
first  made  this  city  the  royal  resi- 
dence ;  and,  from  its  coins,  it  would 
appear  to  have  continued  a  place  of 
im|X)rtance  until  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Livy  (xliv.  46)  has  left  a  descrij^tion 
of  ancient  Pella,  probably  derived 
from  Polybius.  On  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans,  it  became  a  station  on 
the  Egnatian  Way  and  a  colony. 

After  leaving  Yenidje  we  continue 
to  ride  over  the  central  plain  of 
Macedonia,  througli  much  the  same 
scenery  as  before,  backed  by  the  high 
stem  moimtains  beyond.  Cultiva- 
tion increases  as  the  road  approaches 
the  valley  of  the  KaratmaJr  or  Mar- 
roti^ro  (the  ancient  Lydias),  which  it 
crosses  by  a  bridge.  Thenceforward 
the  country  becomes  more  and  more 
thickly  studded  with  groups  of  planes 
and  various  other  trees,  until  the 
traveller  comes  in  sight  of 

Vodhena  (in  Slavonic,  place  of 
waters),  9  hrs.,  the  ancient  Ede$8a, 
A  more  beautifully  situated  place  can 
hardly  l)c  imagined.  An  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains  forms  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture,  while  in  front 
tiie  town  stands  on  a  long  ridge  of 
wooded  cliff,  with  mosques  and  min- 
arets sparkling  above,  and  waterfalls 

*  KaratVMk  to  tlie  Turkbh.  and  Mcmxmero 
the  Greek  name.  Both  words  signliy  BUuk' 
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glittering  down  the  hill-side,  not  un- 
like, as  oil.  Lear  observes,  the  Ckuca- 
tdle  of  Tivoli.  The  road  ascends  from 
the  plahi  to  the  town,  under  spreading 
walnut  and  plane  trees  shading  the 
winding  paths  and  rushing  strecims. 
From  tiie  proud  height  on  which  this 
ancient  city  stands,  the  combination 
of  wood,  plain,  and  mountain  is  most 
lovely;  and  when  the  atmosphere  is 
clear,  and  all  the  majesty  of  Olympus 
and  tlie  Gulf  of  Salonica  are  visit 
few  scenes  in  Greece  possess  such 
beauty  and  grandeur.  It  was  a  fitting 
home  for  that  royal  house  of  Mace- 
don,  destined  to  conquer  the  Eastern 
world. 

^EgflB  and  Edessa  ore,  no  doubt,  to 
be  considered  as  identical,  the  former 
l)eing  probably  the  older  form  of  the 
name.  It  was  the  original  centre  of 
tlie  Macedonians,  and  the  residence 
and  the  burial-place  of  the  royal 
house;  and,  though  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  afterwards  transferred 
to  PcUa,  when  the  increasing  power 
and  civilization  of  the  kingdom  ren- 
dered maritime  communication  more 
essential  to  the  capital  than  strength 
of  position,  in  the  plains  l>elow,  yet 
Edessa  always  remained  the  national 
sanctuary,  and  the  burial-place  of  the 
kings.  From  its  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  Egnatian  Way,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  passes  into  lUyria  and 
Upper  Macedonia,  this  town  continued 
to  be  of  importance  under  the  Roman 
and  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  The 
Greek  Bishopric  is  still  Imown  by  the 
name  of  Edessa  as  well  as  by  that  of 
Vodhena  (Bo^tivd);  which  latter  is 
derived  from  the  Bulgarian  Voda,  in 
allusion  to  the  plentiful  waters ;  and 
which  was  applied  when  the  great 
Slavonian  migrations  of  the  middle 
ages  drove  the  Greek  and  Hellenized 
]K)pulation  of  Macedonia  into  tlie 
I^cuinsula  of  the  Ghalkidike  and  the 
marshes  near  the  sea,  to  which  dis- 
tricts the  Greeks  are  principally  con- 
fined at  the  present  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  ancient  im- 
portance of  Edessa,  tlie  remains  of 
antiquity  are  now  few ;  the  site,  from 
its  natural  at^lvautages,  has  been  al- 
ways occupied  by  a  town,  and  new 


buildings  have  caused  the  destruction 
of  their  predecessors.  A  remnant  of 
the  Hellenic  fortifications  may  be 
observed  in  the  wall  of  one  of  tho 
modem  houses  situated  on  the  edge 
of  the  clifi";  and  many  scattered  frag- 
ments have  been  discovered  in  the  towTi, 
among  which  are  some  inscriptions  of 
the  jjeriod  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
Numerous  ruins  of  churches  on  the 
skirts  of  Vodhena  show  its  former 
importance  under  the  B3rzantine  Em- 
pire. At  present  it  contains  about 
2000  families,  of  which  above  half  are 
Mahommedan. 

[From  Vodhena  it  is  6  hrs.  S.  to 
V^rna,  the  ancient  Beroea  (Rte.  57).] 

From  Vodhena  to  Oiirovo  is  4  hrs. 
The  route  lies  at  first  through  a  nar- 
row cultivated  valley,  on  the  left 
Ijank  of  the  Karasmak,  or  Lydias. 
Then,  crossing  tho.  river,  it  rapidly 
ascends  the  mountain-side,  and  the 
whole  pass  to  Ostrovo  is  full  of  -wild 
l)eauty.  Looking  back  over  Votlhcna, 
the  great  plain  of  Macedonia  is  un- 
roUed  like  a  map  as  far  as  the  hiUs 
about  Salonica. 

Ostrovo  is  a  little  village  by  the  side 
of  a  mountain-lake.  It  possesses  a 
small  khan^  which  will  suffice  for  a 
mid-day  hiUt,  but  should  l>e  avoided 
for  night  quarters.  Tlie  sceneiy  all 
around  is  magnificent. 

Hence  the  road  to  Monastir  lies 
roimd  tlie  head  of  the  lake ;  and  then 
moimts  upwards  by  a  zigzi^  path, 
whence  there  is  many  a  wide  and 
brilliant  view.  For  2  hrs.  more  we 
proceed  by  bnishwood-oovered  hills 
to  some  bleak  downs,  where  we  imss 
a  village  on  the  left.  Half  an  hour 
farther  is  a  magnificent  view  of  an- 
other mountain  lake,  the  shores  of 
wliich  are  beautifully  indented  and 
varied  witli  promontories  and  bays, 
while  the  lines  of  the  hills  on  all  sides 
are  exceedingly  graceful.  Beyond 
this  oasis,  we  proceed  for  3  hra.  over 
bare  slopes,  unbroken  by  the  lea^t 
variety  of  interest.   The  village  of 

TilbeU,  6  hrs.  from  Gstrovo  and  3 
from  Monastir,  })oa8ts  a  tolemblo 
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Ishan,  For  2  hrs.  more  the  road  leada 
over  desolate  uplands,  stony  and  tree- 
loss;  and  then  it  descends  to  the 
great  plain  of  Monastir  or  Bitolia — 
the  military  centre  and  capital  of 
modern  Macedonia  and  northern  Al- 
bania, and  placed  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Felagonia.  After  the  desolate 
country  through  which  he  has  lately 
passed,  the  traveller  will  find  the 
white  minarets  and  extensive  gardens 
and  buildings  a  refreshing  sight,  as 
the  cit^  seems  to  expand  on  his  ap- 
proaching the  high  mountains  at  the 
foot  of  which  it  is  built. 

Monastir  (in  Greek,  Bitolia)  con- 
tains about  14,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
the  metropolis  of  these  remote  pro- 
vinces, or  capital  of  the  Vilayet^  a 
pre-eminence  justified  by  its  commer- 
cial activity  and  prosperity.  An  Eng- 
luii  Coimd  resides  here,  and  quarters 
can  be  procured  in  private  Christian 
houses  as  well  as  in  the  khans.  Mo- 
iiastir  is  also  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  commanding  the  direct 
entrance  from  Northern  Albania  into 
Macedonia,  and  as  a  military  i)osition 
from  which  Thessaly  and  Epirus  are 
also  accessible.  There  is  a  garrison 
of  regular  Turkish  troops ;  and,  after 
passing  through  so  wild  and  thinly 
peopled  a  region,  "  you  are  bewildered 
by  the  sudden  re-appearance  of  a 
civilization  which  you  had  apparently 
left  for  ever — reviews,  guards,  bands 
of  music,  pashas,  palaces,  and  sentry- 
boxes,  bustling  scenes,  and  heaps  of 
merchandise  await  you  at  every  turn." 
— Lear,  The  glitter  of  outward  appear- 
ance is  usually  exchanged  on  enter- 
ing Eastern  towns  for  squalor  and 
wretchedness;  and  the  traveller  is, 
tlierefore,  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
great  extent  of  barracks  and  other 
public  buildings  at  Monastir ;  at  the 
width  and  gwxl  pavement  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  at  the  general 
cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the 
liouses.  The  bazaars  are  handsome, 
and  crowded  with  buyers  and  sellers. 
The  Turks  resident  in  Monastir  arc 
for  the  most  part  either  military  or 
officials.  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  form 
the   majority   of    tho  inhabitants. 


There  are  a  few  Albanians,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Jews.  The 
peasantry  in  the  northern  districts  of 
Macedonia  are  chieflv  of  Bulgarian 
race  and  language,  tnough  they  bo- 
long  to  the  Greek  Church.  That 
region  does  not  come  within  tho 
scope  of  the  present  work. 

"  The  natural  beauties  of  Monastir 
are  abundant.  The  city  is  built  at 
the  western  edge  of  a  noble  plain, 
surrounded  by  the  most  exquisitely 
shaped  hills,  in  a  recess  or  bay  formeil 
by  two  very  high  mountains,  between 
which  magnificent  snow-capped  bar- 
riers is  the  pass  to  AJdirida.  A  river 
runs  througn  the  town,  a  broad  and 
shifting  torrent,  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges,  mostly  of  wowl,  on  some  of 
which  two  rows  of  shops  stand,  form- 
ing a  broad  covered  bazaar.  The 
stream,  deep  and  narrow  throughout 
the  quarter  of  private  houses  and 
palaces,  is  spanned  by  two  good  stone 
bridges,  and  confined  by  strong  walls; 
but  in  the  lower  or  Jews*  Quarter, 
where  the  torrent  is  much  wiaer  and 
shallower,  the  houses  cluster  down 
to  the  water's  edge  with  surprising 
pictnresqueness.  Either  looking  up 
or  down  the  river,  the  intermixture  of 
minarets  and  mosques  with  cypress 
and  willow  foliage  form  subjects  of 
the  most  admirable  beauty." — Lear, 

After  leaving  Monastir,  5  hrs.  are 
consumed  in  winding  through  two 
valleys  or  passes  shut  in  between  lofty 
hills.  Then  the  road— a  wide  stony 
track — emerges  into  a  valley,  wliich 
opens  into  a  plain,  disclosing  at  its 
southern  extremity  a  bright  lake 
walled  in  by  lofty  mountains.  West- 
ward the  charming  village  of  Presba, 
embosomed  in  plane  and  chestnut,  and 
spangled  with  two  or  tliree  glittering 
minarets,  enlivens  the  scene  with  all 
the  characteristic  loveliness  of  Eastern 
landficaije. 

Resm,  about  G  hrs.  It  is  4  hrs. 
hence  to  Akhrida,  over  tho  central 
ridge  of  the  Pindus  chain.  We  climb 
by  a  constantly  winding  staircase 
round  the  eastern  side  of  the  pass ; 
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and  from  the  summit  we  look  back 
over  "the  lake  of  Peupli  to  plains 
beyond  plains,  and  hilU,  and  Olympus 
beyond  all;  the  whole  seen  through 
a  frame,  as  it  were,  of  the  gnarled 
branches  of  sUver-tniuked  beeches 
crowning  the  ridges  of  the  hills, 
whose  sides  feather  down  to  the  lake 
in  folds  of  innumerable  wood  screens." 

I^ss  than  )  an  hr.  is  occnpied  in 
crossing  tlic  summit  of  the  pass — a 
narrow,  rocky  upland,  interspersed 
with  stunted  Ijeoches,  and  in  winter 
deeply  covered  with  snow.  Soon  a 
new  world  clmrms  the  eye;  and  on 
arriving  at  the  western  or  lUyrian 
face  of  the  ridge,  the  plain  and  lake 
of  Akhrida  burst,  as  it  were,  into 
existence ;  "  bright,  broad,  and  long, 
lies  the  great  sheet  of  water — the  first 
of  Grecian  lakes— and  on  its  edge  the 
fortress  and  town  of  Akhrida  (in  form 
singularly  resembling  the  castle  rock 
of  Nice,  in  France),  commanding  the 
cultivated  plain  which  stretches  from 
tlie  mountains  to  the  shores  of  the 
lake."  The  descent  from  the  path  is 
very  steep;  and  the  road  then  leads 
over  a  fertile  tract  of  gardens  and 
pasttu-e-land  to  the  town  of 

Akhrida,  which  preserves  the  name 
of  the  ancient  AltUrU,  on  the  Lake 
Lyohnitit,  The  town  is  built  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake,  on  three 
sides  of  the  Costle-hill,  and  along  the 
margin  of  the  water.  The  fortress, 
towering  over  the  houses,  and  com- 
manding a  splendid  prospect,  contains 
the  i-esidence  of  the  governor  of  the 
district.  Among  his  train  will  be 
remarked  many  of  the  crimson-vested 
Ghegs  of  lUyrian  Albania.  This 
costume  is  the  most  splendid  of  the 
splendid  Albanian  dresses.  The  lake 
is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  all 
sides ;  far  away,  at  its  southern  end, 
glitter  the  white  walls  of  the  convent 
of  Natm,  6  hrs.'  journey  from  Aklirida. 

From  Akhrida  to  Elbassau  the  road 
lies  westward  by  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  in  2  hrs.  reaches  Strugaj  a 
picturesque  village,  not  far  from  the 
egress  of  the  river  JM'w.  the  nncient 
Ihiloj  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic 


near  Alessio.  From  hence  we  proceed 
through  groves  of  chestnut  until,  quit-> 
ting  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  we  toil 
for  3  hrs.  up  a  pass,  walled  in  by  low 
hills  covered  with  stunted  oaks.  A 
tedious  descent  succeeds,  and  then  2 
hrs.  of  a  narrow  dull  valley.  A  kkan, 
7  hrs.  from  Akhrida,  is  convenient  for 
the  mid-day  halt.  The  surrounding 
country  is  desolate  and  almost  imin- 
habited.  After  passing  a  range  of 
low  hills,  we  come  to  the  valley  of  the 
Skumbi  (the  ancient  Genusiis),  a 
stream  winding  through  rugged  scenes 
of  crag  and  forest.  3^  hrs.  from  the 
khan  mentioned  above  we  cross  the 
river  on  a  high  single  arch,  and  ascend 
the  heights  on  the  left  bank,  where  ia 
placed  the  straggling  village  of 

Kukussa,  11  hrs.  from  Akhrida. 
There  is  a  kluin  here  which  may  serve 
as  night-quarters. 

Hence  it  is  10  hrs.  to  Elbassan. 
The  route  continues  to  ascend  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Skumbi,  and  sdvanoes 
by  precipitous  paths  along  Uic  moun- 
tain-sides. There  is  a  mid-way  khan 
about  5  hrs.  from  Kukussa.  Hence, 
after  3«])rs.  of  winding  along  frightful 
paths  at  the  edge  of  precipices  and 
chasms,  and  through  scenery  of  the 
pame  rugged  character,  we  descend  to 
the  valley,  and  cross  the  Skumbi,  here 
a  formidable  stream,  by  one  of  those 
lofty  one-ai-chcd  bridges  so  common  in 
Turkey,  and  which  mostly  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  2 
hrs.  more  are  occupied  in  threading 
a  pass  between  rocks,  admittinrr  only 
a  narrow  pathway  beside  the  stream. 
After  1  hr.'s  further  ride  through 
widening  uncultivated  valleys.  El- 
bassan  is  in  sight,  among  rich  groves 
of  olives  on  a  level  plain,  through 
which  the  Skumbi,  now  an  unobstruct- 
ed broad  river,  flows  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  same  deceptive  beauty  throws  its 
halo  over  Elbassau  as  over  most  otlier 
Oriental  towns  :  they  are  as  wretched 
and  forlorn  within,  as  without  they  are 
picturesque  and  graceful. 

EUxman,  10  hrs.  from  Kukussa, 
is  probably  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Albanopolisj  so  called  from 
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the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Albani,  who 
may  perhaps  have  given  their  name  to 
Albania,  juat  as  an  Epirot  tribe,  the 
Gr»ci,  liaa  given  its  name  to  Greece, 
It  is  probable  also  that  Scamp«<,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  ancient  Via  Egnatia,  was 
at  or  near  Elbassan.  Here  the  road 
from  Dyrrachium  joined  that  from 
Apollonia.  Leake  Mlieves  that  Shmr 
biy  the  modem  name  of  tlie  river 
Genusns,  on  whicli  Elbassan  is  situ- 
ated, is  a  corruption  of  Scampx, 

The  modem  Elbassan  is  singularly 
picturesque  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance. A  high  and  massive  wall,  with 
a  deep  outer  moat,  surrounds  a  quad- 
rangle of  dilapidated  houses;  at  the 
four  comers  are  towers,  as  well  as  two 
at  eacli  of  the  four  gates.  All  these 
fortifications  are  of  mediieval  oonstrac- 
tion,  and  are  now  entirely  dilapidated. 
Indeed  few  places  can  afford  a  more 
ntter  picture  of  desolation  than  £1- 
liassan;  though  the  views  from  its 
broad  ramparts  are  exquisitely  lovely. 
The  suburbs  are  scattered  over  a 
large  extent  of  ground ;  and  there  is 
a  curious  old  bridge,  full  of  irregular 
arches,  over  the  river. 

After  threading  a  variety  of  lanes 
and  gardens,  the  road  from  Elbassan 
northward  to  Tyrana  winds  through 
the  narrow  valley  of  a  stream'tributary 
to  the  Skumbi;  then  it  ascends  the 
fitce  of  the  mountain  which  separates 
the  territorv  of  Ellsassau  from  that  of 
Tyrana.  The  views  from  the  summit, 
both  northward  and  southward,  are 
exceedingly  grand.  Thence  the  road 
descends  to  a  broad  undulating  valley. 
Afterwards  it  continues  for  2  hrs.  along 
the  banks  of  a  torrent  enclosed  be- 
tween fine  rocks.  Then,  fording  the 
stream,  it  gradually  descends  over  low 
hills  to  the  plain  of  Tyrana.  In  front, 
the  long  rugged  range  of  the  Croia 
mountains  is  magnificently  interesting 
from  picturesqueness  and  historical 
associations.  This  country  gave  birth 
to  Gewge  Cadriot,  better  known  by 
his  Turkish  name  of  Shanderheg ;  and 
here  he  made  his  last  gallant  stand 
against  the  Infidels. 

Tijrana,  10  hrs,  from  Elbaasan, 
II  sroa)I  Albanifin  tpwi^,  coptains  one 


or  two  remarkably  picturesque  mos- 
ques, and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood is  delightful.  Here  are  several 
khans;  and  quarters  ma^  also  be 
procured,  as  elsewhere,  m  private 
nouses.  By  the  direct  road  Tynuia  is 
not  more  tlian  7  or  8  hrs.  from  Alessio  ; 
but  every  traveller  should  diverge 
from  the  straight  path  to  visit  Croia, 
the  city  of  Skanderbeg. 

Leaving  Tyrana,  the  road  proceeds 
northward  by  a  broad  green  path,  and 
through  a  wide  valley.  At  4  hrs.' 
distance  it  reaches  a  khany  whence 
the  path  to  Croia  diverges  on  the  rt, 
and  occupies  about  3  nrs.  more.  It 
ascends  to  the  town  by  a  winding 
path  through  woods,  and  then  by  a 
sharp  climb  up  the  great  rock  round 
which  the  houses  duster  and  hang. 

Croia,  is  7  hrs.  from  Tyrana.  "  Pew 
prospects  are  more  stately  than  those 
of  this  renowned  spot;  and  perhaps 
that  of  the  crag,  with  its  ruined  castle 
projecting  from  tlie  great  rocks  above, 
ana  lording  over  the  spacious  plain 
country  N.  and  S.  from  Soodra  towards 
Durazzo,  reminded  me  more  of  Ol^- 
vano,  that  most  lovely  landscape  in  a 
land  of  loveliness,  than  any  place  I 
ever  saw.  At  the  base  of  this  isolated 
rock  lies  the  town — a  covered  semi- 
circular line  of  bazcutrs ;  and  overlook- 
ing all  is  the  Bey's  palace,  and  a  tall 
white  minaret  against  the  blue  sky." 
— Lear. 

Croia  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  hav- 
ing been  the  chief  stronghold  of 
George  Caslriot  or  Skanderbeg  (Lortl 
Alexander).  A  sketch  of  the  career  of 
this  renowned  chieftain  will  be  found 
in  Gibbon,  chap.  Ixvii.  His  father, 
John  Caetriot,  was  the  hereditary 
prince  of  a  small  district  in  Northern 
Albania,  who  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
the  Turks  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  and  delivered  up  his  four 
sons  as  the  pledge  of  his  fidelity. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  Maho- 
medan  religion,  and  trained  in  the  arts 
and  arms  of  Turkish  policy.  It  was 
not  till  Aj>.  1443,  when  ho  had  nearly 
attained  his  fortieth  year,  that  George 
pastriot,  the  youngest  of  the  fp.u^ 
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brethren,  abjnred  the  Prophet  and  the 
Sultan,  and,  seizing  on  Oroia,  pro- 
claimed himself  the  avenger  of  his 
family  and  country.  The  names  of 
religion  and  liberty  provoked  a  gene- 
ral revolt  of  the  Albanians,  who  in- 
dulged the  Ottoman  ganisons  in  the 
choice  of  martyrdom  or  baptism ;  and 
for  23  years  Skanderbeg  resisted  the 
|X>wers  of  the  Tiu*kiab  Empire, — the 
heio  of  Albania  in  modem,  as  Pyrrhns 
had  been  in  ancient  times.  His  re- 
sources at  length  were  exhausted,  for 
Skanderbeg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus, 
on  the  Venetian  territory;  and  the 
independence  of  his  country  expired 
with  him.  **  His  infant  son  was  saved 
from  the  national  shipwreck;  the 
Castriots  were  invested  with  a  Neapo- 
litan dukedom,  and  their  blood  con- 
tinues to  flow  in  the  noblest  families 
of  the  realm.  A  colony  of  Albanian 
fugitives  obtained  a  settlement  in  Ca- 
labria, and  they  preserve  at  this  day 
the  language  and  manners  of  their 
ancestors.*' 

Christianity  is  now  extinct  at  Croia, 
which  is  inhabited  entirely  by  Moslem 
Albanians. 

12  hrs.  E.  iVom  Croia  is  Oroah^  a 
mountain  village,  the  capital  of  the 
hereditary  chief  of  tlie  Mirdites,  a 
semi-independent  tribe  of  Latin  Alba- 
nians. 

It  takes  3  hrs.  from  Croia  to  regain 
the  regular  post-road,  and  5  hrs.  more, 
through  tracts  of  wooded  country,  to 

Aleesio^  the  ancient  Lissus  (Bte. 
59).   From  hence  it  is  6  hrs.  to 

Scutari,  or  Scodra  (Rte.  49). 


EOUTE  Gl. 

SALONICA  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

There  are  steamers  once  or  twice 
a-week,  stopping  at  the  Dardanelles 
and  Gallipoli,  and  reaching  Constan- 
tinople in  36  hrs.  By  land  the  jour- 
ney will  occupy  6  or  7  days,  on  horse- 


back. 

Hrn. 

Clisali   7 

Buyuk  Beshek   2 

Kutchuk  Beshek   1^ 

Orpliano    8 

Khan  Kunarga   4 

Pravista   2^ 

Cavalla  (Neapolis)    3 

Ferry  over  the  Nestus,  or  Karasd  4 

Yenidje    4 

Gummiirjine    8 

Phereh   16 

Kishan   8 

Malgara    4 

Yenigik    8 

Rhodosto    4 

EskiErekli   9 

Selivria   3 

Buyuk  Tchekmadjeh   6 

Kutchuk  Tchekmadjeh     . .     . .  3 

Constantinople    1 


lOG 

Leaving  Salonica  by  the  eastern 
gate,  the  road  passes  close  to  a  large 
tumulus,  and  some  remains  of  anti- 
quity. It  then  passes  through  a  de- 
file, at  the  summit  of  which  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  and  part  of  an 
aqueduct — thence,  as  it  crosses  a 
plain,  the  small  Lake  of  St.  Batil  is 
seen  to  tlie  rt  Quitting  this  plain, 
we  ascend  some  hills  S.E.  and  reach 

CUmU,  7  hrs. 

The  road  now  crosses  a  fertile  level. 
Two  remarkable  natural  rocks  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  plain  look 
like  Cyclopean  ruins.  The  road  passes 
between  them,  and  descends  to  the 
lake  of  BoEbe, 

Bwjiik  Besheky  or  Creator  Besliek 
([ealleil  by  the  Greeks  BesHcia)^  2  )irs., 
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IB  a  town,  sltnat^il  on  the  lake,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view,  and  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Bolbe.  Coasting 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  we  arrive  at 

KuichuJc  Besheh,  Little  Beshek,  1} 
hr.  The  view  here  is  beautiful,  and 
the  town,  situated  on  a  promontory, 
has  something  of  the  character  of 
Swiss  scenery.  The  rood  enters  a  de- 
I  lile  after  passing  the  extremity  of  the 
I  lake.  Right,  are  the  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tery. The  rocks  rise  to  an  immense 
hei«;ht,  and  are  coyered  with  plane- 
trees  and  oak. 

A  Uhan  is  reached  in  1^  hr.  (From 
this  place  it  is  16  hrs.  to  Mount 
Athos).  The  road  proceeds  alon^  the 
shore,  and  doubling  a  point  of  land, 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  Sintu  Strymoni- 
eu8  comes  in  view.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gulf  are  the  ruins  of  Am- 
pliipolis,  near  the  village  uf  Neo- 
chorio. 

The  river  Strymon,  the  boundary  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  is  crossed  by 
a  flying  bridge.  The  road  now  passes 
through  the  ruins  of  Amphipolis,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  walls  more  of  Roman 
than  of  Greek  masonry.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  traces  of  the  Acro- 
polis may  be  seen.  Amphipolis  was  a 
colony  of  Athens,  and  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  on  the  stage  of  ancient 
history,  it  was  situated  on  an  emin- 
ence on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  just  below  its  egress  from 
the  Faht8  Cercinilis  (also  called  Ijdke 
Pnuiaa),  and  about  3  m.  from  the  sea. 
The  Strymon  flowed  almost  around 
the  town,  whence  the  name  Amphi- 
fXjlU.  At  an  earlier  period  it  was 
called  the  Nine  Ways  {iw4a  Mof), 
from  the  many  roads  which  met  here, 
and  it  belonged  to  the  Edonians,  a 
people  of  Thrace.  These  barbarians 
frustrated  the  earlier  attempts  of  Aris- 
tagoros  of  Miletus  and  of  the  Atheni- 
ans to  plant  an  Hellenic  colony  in  this 
important  position ;  but  the  Athenians 
at  length  effected  a  settlement  in  b.c. 
437.  The  city  surrendered  to  Brasidas, 
the  Spartan,  b.c.  424,  but  Thucy- 
I  dides,  the  historian,  saved  the  port 
!  Eion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon. 
'    Ho  was  exiled  for  20  yeans  by  his 


countrymen  for  not  having  saved  Am- 
phipolis also.  The  Athenians  sent  an 
expedition  to  recover  the  city  in  b.c. 
422,  which  failed;  Cleon,  the  cele- 
brated Athenian  democratic  leader, 
and  his  gallant  opponent,  Brasidas, 
were  both  killed  in  the  battle  (vide 
*  Grote's  Hist.*  vol.  vL).  Amphipolis 
was  annexed  to  his  dominions  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  in  B.c.  358.  The 
Romans  made  it  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  four  districts  into  which  they 
divided  Macedonia.  It  was  situated 
on  the  Via  Egnatia,  between  Thes- 
snlonica  and  Constantinople.  Serrea 
is  9  hrs.  N.W.  of  the  site  of  Amphi- 
polis. 

OrpHianOy  8  hrs.,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  one  side  of  a  ridge,  and  Palaeo 
Orphano  on  the  other  It  is  a 
poor  village,  with  a  small  fortress  on 
the  side  of  the  hill.  Numbers  of  fine 
ancient  medals  and  coins  have  been 
found  here.  The  road  now  lies  E.N.E. 
over  a  plain,  which  is  highly  culti- 
vated. Many  Turkish  villages  and 
fountains  are  seen. 

Khan  of  Kunargay  4  hrs.  The 
mountains  1.  are  high  and  massy. 
Near  Kunarga  are  fragments  of  an- 
cient columns,  which  are  also  visible 
in  the  Turkish  cemeteries  near  the 
road.  At  the  end  of  the  plain  are  six 
or  seven  fountains  upon  one  spot. 
Leaving  these,  a  paved  road  ascends 
a  hill,  whence  there  is  a  flne  view  of 
Pravista  in  a  defile,  and  beyond  it 
of  the  great  plain  of  Serret,  which 
supplies  Salonica  with  her  exports  of 
cotton  and  tobacco.  Serres  contains 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Sirrha, 

Pravisia,  6  hrs.,  is  a  dirty,  w^retched 
town.  The  road  descends  into  tlie 
plain  of  Serres,  crossing  it  from  S.W. 
to  the  N.E. ;  1.  are  the  mountains  of 
Drama,  near  which  are  situated  the 
remains  of 

Philijopiy  consisting  of  the  ruins  of 
an  ampnitheatre,  a  number  of  Soroi, 
the  colossal  relics  of  a  temple  of  Clau- 
dius, and  some   enormous  marble 
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oolumne.  The  celebrity  of  Philippi 
aa  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  imprison- 
ment with  Silas  a.d.  53,  and  his  hav- 
ing addressed  an  epistle  to  its  inha- 
))itants,  will  cause  the  site  to  be 
re^rded  with  feelings  of  no  common 
interest.  Here  also  Octavianus  and 
Antony  gained  their  victory  over 
Brutus  and  Gassiiis  in  B.C.  42.  Phi- 
lippi is  called  by  the  Turks  Fdi- 
hejik, 

CavaUay  S  hrs.  from  Pravista.  This 
place  was  NeapdliSj  where  St.  Paul 
landed,  after  his  voyage  from  Troas^ 
from  the  island  of  Sainothraee.  It  is 
situated  on  a  promontory,  witli  a  port 
on  each  side;  hence  its  advantageous 
situation  as  an  emporium  of  maritime 
commerce,  which  is  now  confined  to 
the  exportation  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
A  large  aqueduct  on  two  tiers  of 
arches  still  remains ;  it  conducts  water 
from  Mount  PangsBus  to  the  citadel. 
Two  precipices  of  this  mountain  ad- 
vance so  near  the  sea  as  to  form 
narrow  defiles,  the  passages  of  which 
were  once  closed  and  defended  by 
walls.  Opposite  is  tlie  island  of 
ThasoB.  The  celebrated  Mehmet  Ali, 
Paslia  of  Egypt,  was  a  native  of 
Oavalla. 

The  road  now  ascends  a  part  of 
Mount  PangiBus  by  a  paved  way, 
with  a  fine  view  of  l^eapolis.  To  the 
1.,  the  top  of  the  hill  is  covered  with 
ruined  walls,  and  the  ancient  aque- 
duct here  crosses  the  road.  We  de- 
scend by  a  (Mived  road,  and  see  S.E. 
the  Isle  of  Thasos,  E.  the  high  top  of 
Samothrace,  and  S.  Mount  Athos. 
Leaving  the  bay,  we  cross  another 
mountain,  and  see  as  we  descend  an 
ancient  gateway. 

The  road  now  traverses  a  dreary 
plain  to 

The  Ferry  of  the  Nedug,  or  Karatu, 
2  hrs. 

TerUdJe,  in  Greek  lannitzay  4  hrs., 
1^  town  of  200  houses.  2  hrs.  from 
Yenidje  the  sea  enters  the  plain  by  a 
narrow  mouth,  and  forms  a  salt-water 
lake.  At  its  northern  extremity  is  a 
picturesque  ruin  of  an  abbey  or  mo- 
|>tV8tery  of         \mf^\i\\d(l  Fr^^g-. 


ments  of  Grecian  sculpture  have  been 
found  here.  The  lake  was  the  Palw 
Bittoms.  To  the  1.  is  the  range  of 
lihodope. 

There  are  many  cemeteries  and 
tombs  of  Turkish  saints  on  this  part 
of  the  route.  The  wells  in  Thrace 
are  frequently  curious,  consisting  of 
an  arch,  whence  a  covered  flight  (^10 
or  15  steps  leads  to  the  level  of  the 
water.  1|  hr.  from  Gummurjine  we 
pass  some  ruins. 

Gummurjine,  8  hrs.,  is  a  large  town 
of  1000  houses,  carrying  on  an  inland 
commerce  in  com,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
wool.  The  road  hence  traveraets  a 
drearv  plain  for  2  hrs.,  and  arrives  at 
a  bridge  of  8  or  9  arches.  1 4  hr.  far- 
ther it  reaches  an  ancient  bridge  of  8 
arches,  over  a  small  river.  Farther 
on,  the  road  ascends  a  mountain  in  an 
easterly  direction. 

This  wild  region  is  on  the  heights 
once  inhabited  by  the  Cicones,  who 
assisted  Priam  against  the  Greeks. 
In  this  mountain-pass  the  road  is  in 
many  parts  paved,  being  the  old  Bo- 
man  Highway  from  Rome  to  Constan- 
tinople. A  fine  view  presents  itself 
of  the  Egean,  and  the  isles  of  Samo- 
thrace, Imbros,  and  Lemnos;  and  1 
hr.  before  reaching  Phereh  there  is 
another  fine  prospect  of  the  Gulf  of 
MnoA  with  Samothrace  and  the  inlands 
of  the  Egcan. 

Pitereh,  16  hrs.,  situated  on  the  E. 
side  of  Mount  Serrium.  This  town 
was  within  the  district  of  the  Cicones. 

}  hr.  hence  we  arrive  at  the  Martha 
(the  Hebrus),  whicli  formerly  divided 
the  Cicones  and  the  Apsynthii.  The 
great  maritime  plain  watered  by  tlio 
Hebrus  was  called  Dotmcim,  from  an 
ancient  town  on  the  neighboiuring 
coast.  On  a  part  of  it  the  forces  of 
Xerxes  were  reviewed  previous  to 
their  descent  upon  Greece. 

We  continue  over  the  same  plain  to 

Kishan,  8  hrs.  Situated  at  the  £. 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Hebrus,  near 
the  termination  of  tlie  ohain  of  Rho- 
dojje,  Viiti\\9H\  c^rieg  ox\  Qoxi^i\Q^h\f^ 
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inland  oommeroe.  A  hilly  and  stony 
road  leads  to 
Malgara,  4  hrs. 

This  part  of  Thrace  resembles  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Russia;  it  con- 
tains large  tumuli,  similar  to  those 
seen  in  Tartary.  A  hilly  and  dreary 
road  leads  to 

TenigiJcj  8  hrs. ;  and  then  to 

BJiodosto  (4  hrs.),  the  ancient  Bi- 
tanihe.  This  is  a  largo  town  on  the 
Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  It 
contains  no  antiquities.  The  road 
lies  over  the  same  bleak  country  to 

Ethi  Erekliy  9  hrs.  Tumuli  are  in 
sight  the  whole  way.  2  hrs.  before 
reaching  Eski  Erekli,  to  the  rt.,  are 
the  ruins  and  the  port  of  the  ancient 
Perinihm,  The  place  is  called  Buyuh 
ErekUy  and  the  port  is  fit  for  large 
vessels.  Leaving  £]ski  Erekli,  the  old 
Roman  road,  paved  with  black  marble, 
is  in  many  parts  entire. 
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Selivria,  3  hrs.  Here  there  is  a 
bridge  of  30  arches.  The  road  now 
lies  along  the  shore  of  the  Propontis. 

Buyuh  Tchekmadjeh,  or  the  Great 
Bridge,  6  hrs.,  has  a  series  of  4  stone 
bridges,  over  which,  and  along  the 
paved  way,  the  road  passes  the  town 
oy  a  lake.   The  harbour  is  spacious. 

KutcJiuk  Tchehnadjek,  or  the  LiiHe 
Bridge,  8  hrs.,  is  a  village  by  the  sea- 
side, surrounded  by  marshes,  and 
liable  to  malaria.  It  commands,  how- 
ever, a  view  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
£[ence  there  is  a  railway  to  Constan- 
tinople, —  (Handbook  to  Oonstanti- 

KOFLK.) 


ROUTE  62. 

SCUTARI  TO  OONSTANTrNOPLB. 

Scutari  to —  nn». 

Tyrana    ig 

Elbass  in   n 

Akhrida   is 

Monastir   12 

Perlepi    8 

Kiuprili    12 

Komanova   9 

Egri  Palanka   12 

Kunstendil    q 

Dubnitza   6 

Banja   n 

Tatar  Bazarjik    9 

Philipopolis    5 

Hermanli   14 

Adrianople    14 

Eski  Baba   10 

Tschorlu   10 

Selivria    g 

Constantinople   12 

There  is  a  road  from  Scutari  by 
Prierendy  which  joins  the  high  road 
at  Komanova.  It  is  6  hrs.  shorter 
than  the  other,  but  is  very  bad  and 
mountainous.  The  road  between 
Scutari  and  Monastir  is  described  in 
Rte.  60. 
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Greece. 
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ABACUS. 


AsAcns,  21. 
Abadia,  j88. 
Abtt.  224, 228. 

Academy,  202  (tee  Ancient 

Athens). 
Academfa,  204. 
Acanthoa,  459, 4^* 
Acamanla,  abondeoice  of  game 

in,  '78;  moontaina,  9},  Z15. 

 and  iBtoUa,  tour  In.  253. 

Achaia,  119. 
Acharnaa,  212. 

Achelou8»  river,  78,  88,  X07. 
242,  255.  259?  Bo^ro*^  445; 
good  shooting  at  the  mouth, 
•78. 

Acheron,  river,  1x4,  4x6,  420.- 
421. 

Achernsian  plain,  417, 420, 422. 
Achmet-Aga,  %^^. 
Acnephlum.  242. 
Acroceraunlan  Mountains,  61, 

429;  a  week's  tour  in  the, 

440. 

Acro-Oorlnthus,  122,  X25, 126; 
Byron's  desscriptlon,  123. 

 Nauplla,  272. 

Acropolis  of  Amphipolis,  479. 
Anthedon,  24a  Argos,  277. 
Athens,  135,  157,  no,  i4»» 
142.  AxoB,  ^84.  Buthro- 
tum,  406.  Calydon,  258. 
Cardamyle,  292.  Cheronea, 
222.  Corinth,  X22.  Daulis, 
224.  Eleusis,  252.  Hyrtar 
kina,  391.  Lamia  (Zeltun), 
227.  Larissa.  277.  Leuctra, 
292.  Monembasla,  289.  Mt 
P^naitolium,  254.  Mt  Vlena, 
254.  ML  Zjrgoe,  253'  My- 
lEBena,276.  Orchomenns,  2x4, 
316.  Paramythla.  411 ;  Phala- 
saina,  391.  Platca,  220. 
Porta,  261.  SAlona,  266. 
Salonica,  4$5.  Samos,  j62. 
Sikyon,  320. 

Acrothoum.  462. 

Acrotina,  22. 

Acte,  ^3, 216,  459. 

ActJa,  41  J. 

Actiaciu,  S13. 

Acttca,  216. 


JBfiEAS  SEA. 

Actimn,  11$,  411 ;  remains  of, 

256. 
Actios,  4IJ. 

Adam,  Sir  F.,  itatae  of,  at 

Corfti.  62. 

Adamopulos,  Taai  (travelling 
servant),  X28. 

JEgae,  J20, 474. 

iEgalof«,  Mt.,  2 1  J. 

J^GBAv  Ska, islands  of  the: — 
geographical  position  of,  324 ; 
tour  in,  113 ;  Syra,  best  head- 
quarters, 32s ;  steamers,  ac- 
commodation for  travellers, 
Ac,  J25;  Admiralty  charts, 
365. 

Ittandi  belonging  to  Cfreece. 
Amorgos,  344- 
Anaphe  (Naflo),  343. 
Andros,  334. 
Delos,  330. 

Ikos  (GhUlodromia),  149 ;  Xe- 
ronfsi,  Piperi,  Jura,  Pela- 
gon^si,  J  50. 

I08  (NIo),  341. 

Keos  ?35;  Helena  or 
Makris  (Makronfd),  336 ; 
Qyaro0(Glonra),336;  Bel- 
bina  (SL  George),  336. 

Klmolos  ( Argentiera),  339. 

Kythnos  (ThermU).  316. 

Melos,  339 ;  Anti-Meloa, 
341. 

Mykonos  (Mykone),  333- 
NaxoB  (Naxia),  344 « Donussa, 

Keroe,  Macares,  Heracleft, 

SkinuBsa,  345- 
Oliaros  (Antiparo),  347  i  the 

Grotto,  347' 
Paros,  345;  churches,  3^ 

marble  quarries,  346;  I*a- 

rian  chronicle,  347. 
Pniarethos  or  Skopelos,  350 ; 

Glossa,  350- 
Fholegandros  (Polycandro), 

341- 
ScrlphoB,  337. 
Sikinoe,  341. 
Siphnoe  (Siphanto),  338. 
Bkyathos,  35<x 
Skyroe,  348. 
SyroB  or  Syra,  327 ;  Old  Syra, 

328. 
Tenot,  332. 


^EAN  SEA. 

Thera  (Santorln),  342;  The- 
nMl^  343. 

Jtilandt  hdonging  to  IWftcy. 
Astypalasa  fStampaUa),  363. 
Galymna,  363. 
Cai|>athos  (Scaipanto),  370* 
Os0oe,37X* 
Cbalki,366. 

Chios  (Sdo),  357;  "Homer'a 
School,"  357 ;  residenceof  a 
British  vice-Consul.  357; 
Bufferings  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  359. 

Cos  (Stanoo),  364 ;  Admlnltj 
Charts,  365. 

Crete  (Oandla)— History,  ac- 
tual condition,  population, 
&C.,  372 ;  at  the  outbre^  of 
the  revolution,  373 ;  Spha- 
kia,  374;  tragedy  of  Mur- 
nlea,  37^  377  5  statistics, 
377 ;  religion,  &c,  378.  Kx- 
cursions:  Khanio,  Caoea, 
(raddenoe  of  the  British  and 
other  consuls).  378;  Khania 
by  the  Bay  of  Soda,  Apten, 
&C.,  to  Rhithymnos,  |8o; 
Khithymnos  by  Axes  and 
TyUssos  to  Megalo-kaa- 
tron,  382:  Megalo-kastTOD 
by  ArkhAnes,  Kani  Kaa- 
telli,  Sarko,  &c,  back  to 
Me^Uo-kasiron,  385  ;  Me- 
galo-kastron  by  Kherso- 
nesos,  Spinalonga,  &c  to 
Hierapetra,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  island,  and  then  bj 
the  ruins  of  Gortyna  to 
Rhithymnos  and  if>^*ni*^ 
387 ;  Khania  through  tha 
W.  districts  of  Crete,  In- 
cluding Sphakia,  389 ;  St. 
Paul's  visit  to  Crete,  396^ 

Icaria(Nlcaria),36o;  Coraa- 
sitB,  Corsee  In^ruln  (l^bur- 
nl),  36a 

Imbros,  353. 

Lonnos  (Staltanene),  351 ; 

wufnen,  353 »  Stratiat  353. 
Leros,  363. 

Le8boe(Mltylene),  354 ;  resi- 
dence of  a  British  Coosul, 
354. 

NIsyrofl,  365. 
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iBGEAVSELi. 

VatiDM  (Pfttini),  ibi ;  drarch 
and  library.  ^62;  grotto 
where  St  John  is  said  to 
haye  written  the  Apo- 
calypse, J62. 

Pma(PBara\  ^56;  destroyed 
in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, J56»  JS'Jm 

Rhodes  or  Rhodes  (Rodi), 
j66 ;  residence  of  a  British 
OonsnU  366 ;  htstorical  no- 
tice, J66-368 ;  the  Colossus, 
J67;  connection  with  the 
Knights  of  Sl  John,  siege 
hy  Solyman,  j68 ;  climate, 
369;  the  city,  369 ;  excur- 
sion round  the  interior, 
370. 

Samofl^  360;  rosidenoe  of  a 

British  Consul.  36a 
Samothraoe  (Samothrakl), 

^me,  366. 

Telos  (EptocopO.  165. 

Tenedos,  354 ;  Logusan  (Rab- 
bit Islands)^  354* 

Thaso8k35i 
.£geus,  152. 
iEgiale.  344. 
^lla,96. 
-ffigllips,  87. 

iEgina,  264;  town  of.  26$; 
library,  269 ;  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Paobellenius  (or  Ml- 
nerya),  265 ;  ^^y>n1tan  mar- 
bles, 266. 

fginium,  446. 

iEglra,32o. 

.£glum,  X20  (Me  Vostttza). 
i^ospotami,  battle  of,  2<^. 
jEnesidemus,  birthplace  of,  385. 
-finos,  ML,  70, 94. 
iEolus,  333. 

iEsculapius,  199^  226^  267,  346, 

J64.44«. 
^thalla,  357- 
iEthnea,  366. 
Aet6,  261. 

JEotolla,  mountains  of,  93,  X15. 

—  and  Acamania,  tour  iu, 
I5J. 

Aetos,  82,  84 ;  yalley,  261. 

—  to  Alyzea,  261. 
AfjEdes,  87. 
AfnBSBa,Mt.  343. 
Agi,  26. 

Agamemnon,  275;  tomb  of; 
276. 

Aganippe,  fountain  of,  221. 
Agathuasa,  365. 
Aghios  Fetros,  256. 
Agora,  Athenian,  179,  187; 

Hlppodaroelan,  209;  of  l  i- 

tborea,  225. 
Agraean  UUls,  20. 
Agrapha,  mountains  of,  48, 255, 

448. 

Agraullnm,  147. 
Agn^syprotto  of^  147, 155* 


AMFHtFBOfirrTLE. 
Agriooltnre,  108. 

Aiti«l,394- 

Akionat,  4x1. 

Aidoneus,  422. 

Akhrida,  Alchrte,  476. 

Akketxeli,  450. 

Akrata,  317;  Uiaa  of,  32a 

Akrida,  433. 

Akrot^ri,  379.  J90' 

Akroteria,  94. 

Akte,  391. 

AlbanI,  477. 

Albania : — present  diylsion,  47, 
43o»  4J5;  population, 
skel«t«>n  tours,  404;  direc- 
tions for  trayelllng,  accommo- 
dation, Acc,  403 ;  passports,  8, 
400;  boats  and  packets,  400 ; 
money,  400;  shooting,  66, 
400 ;  Lear's  sketches  of  Al- 
banian landscape,  x,  426,439* 

A^uillms*:— origin,  45;  dis- 
tricts occupied  by,  X05 ;  lan- 
guage, 46,  402;  tribes,  47; 
character,  48,  X04,  106,  401 ; 
costume,  43,  40X ;  manners, 
401 ;  personal  appearance, 
402 ;  dances,  402. 

Albanitae,  45. 

Albanopolis,  476. 

Aldmus,  209k 

Alesslo,  436. 

Alexander  the  Great,  birth- 
place of,  354- 

Alexander,  Fort,  76. 

Alexius,  £^peror,  436. 

All  Fssha  of  Joknnlna,  408, 
42$ ;  his  history,  428. 

All  Tcfatiebi,  1x9, 3X2. 

Alika,  285, 29X. 

 to  Tzlmoya,  292. 

Alit86pulo,  38X. 

Aliyeil,  Oulf  of,  230, 239> 

Alkmus,  birthplace  of,  354- 

Alt^onian  Lake,  274. 

Alpbeus,  riyer,  20,  308,  310, 
311. 

Alphitdpolis,  208. 
Alyzea,  261. 

 to  MtoSf  26X. 

Amaliopolis,  45a 
AmanUa,  429. 

Amaxfchl,  75 ;  oliye-wood  and 

festas,  75. 
Ambrada,  4x7. 
Ambrakla,  255* 
Ambrysos,  225,  25a 
American  female  schools  at 

Athens,  X30u 
Amn&tos,  389. 
Ampelakla,2i4,45X. 
Ampella,236. 
Ampeldssa,  388. 
Amphlaraus,  23a 
Amphldea,  224. 
Amphimalla,  Amphlmalllon, 

381. 

Ampblpolls,  470. 
Aniphlproetyio-Vetnatyle,  156. 


APOLLO. 

Amphissa,  246. 
Amphltes,  riyer,  307. 
Amphitrite,  327. 
Amphrysus,  25a 
AmycUe,  287,  288. 
Amygdalo,  392. 
Anaoetnm,  147. 
Anactorium,  256, 4x3. 
Anagyrus,  2x6. 

'  Anastatins,'  portrait  of  the 

Greeks  firom,  X05. 
Anatolico,  242,  258. 
Anchesmus,  137. 
Andflalo,  jji. 
Andocldcs,  206. 
St.  Aiulrew,  town,  Kimolos, 

339 ;  cathedral  church,  Patras, 

117. 
Andritza,  234. 
Andritzena,  3x0. 

 to  Kalabryta,  3x4. 

Andronlcus,  Qyrrhestes,  Horo- 

logium  ot  X78. 

Andro8,334- 
Andrussa,  299. 

 to  Nisi.  i6. 

Angelo,    SL,   castle,  Corfu, 
65. 

Angelsi  church  ct  the  (Athens), 
^4- 

Anhydms,  2x1. 
Anilio,  445. 
Anlmo,  257. 

Annemoyanni,  Alexander  (tra- 
yelllng servant),  X3a 
Anoge,  79. 82, 87. 
AnopoBa,  225,  227. 
An6poliB,  395. 
Antfls,  22,  X83. 
Anthea,  30a 
Anthedon,  240. 
Anthemnra,  36a 
Antigone,  427. 
Antinous,  28  x. 
Antiochns  Epiphanes,  X94. 
Antlparoa,  347- 
Antlpater,  203,  208. 
Antipatria,  43a 
Antipaxo,  68. 

Antlpho.  birthplace  of,  230. 
Antirrhium,  1x9. 
Antissa,  354- 
Antifttbenes,  205. 
Antiyari,  437. 

a riyer,  427,  430;  louroe, 
DTon,  ML,  274. 
Apelles,  birthplace  of;  364. 
Apesas.  323. 

Aphrodisium,  X93,  205,  208. 

Aphytls,  4i8. 

Apilaa,  4J3. 

ApodOlo,  388. 

Apokdrona,  38a 

Apokuro,  lake  ct,  254. 

Apollo,  78,  213,  248.  331,  341; 

ilfigtetes,  343 ;  Epicurius,  307. 

309 ;  Lydus,  209 ;  Smiutbeufl^ 

Apo&o  and  Pan,  caye  of,  146. 
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APOLLONU. 

Apollonia,  j86,  430. 
Apoeelimi,  riyer,  387. 
Apostoli.  230. 
ApsttA,  river,  430. 
ApBynthii,  480. 
Aptera,  180. 

Aqoednct  of  Hadrian,  304; 

Ifegalo-kastron,  J84;  Ntco- 

polis.  41  y. 
Arachne,  Mt,  267. 
Arachova,  249. 

Aracttaoflk  river,  417;  sooroe, 

445. 
Ar&dena,  596. 
Arakynthiu.  Mt.,  24J,  %S3. 
Arains,  209. 
Araxos.  512. 

ArcodiA— hilU  20;  central 
plain,  279;  town,  |o6,  j86» 
387. 

Arch,  tme  principle  of  the, 
known  to  toe  ancient  Greeka, 
24, 260,  288. 

of  AogaBtoa,  and  of  Gon- 
Btantine,  Salonica,  455;  of 
Hadrian,  X04. 

ArchllochnB,  birthplace  of,  346. 

Archipelago,  324. 

Arcfaippna  Mixiades,  30j. 

Architectural  terms,  22. 

Architecture:— ByxanUne,  jj; 
Gorinthian,  earliest  authentic 
instance  oC  194;  the  Throe 
Grecian  orders,  23 ;  Hellenic, 
21 ;  remains  of  Hellenic 
MiliUry  In  CephaUenia,  69 ; 
Heaiene.  2^ ;  Fhigaleia,  J09 ; 
Tenian,  HJ. 

Architrave  22. 

Arcbitza,  229. 

Archon,  26. 

ArcudI,  88. 

Areopagus,  Court,  lox,  199; 

hill,  137. 
Areopolis,  290. 
Arethusa,  fountain  of,  84, 85. 
Argonauts,  352. 

Argofl,  277.    Acropolis,  277. 

Theatre,  278.  Roman  Ruin, 

278.  Temple  of  Venus,  279. 

Cave  of  ApDllo,  279. 
Aigos  to  Athens,  1x2. 
*— —  to  Mykentt,  277. 
—  to  NaupliA,  by  TIryns 

and  Mykenn,  274. 
  plain  ot  277;  (Casoe), 

——  Amphllochlcum,  255,  257. 

 ^Galymna),  371. 

 (NIsyros),  371. 

Argosttfli,  72,  1x5;  curious 

phenomenon— the  sea  flowing 

Into  the  land.  72. 
Argvrima,  42$. 
Argyro  Kastro,425. 
Aria,  268. 

Arion,  birthplace  of,  354. 
Aria,  river,  300,  301. 
Ariabe,  354- 
Aristomenefl,  298. 


ATEKSS, 

Ariston,  birthplace  of,  3I5> 

Arisionaulus,  203. 

Aristotle,  205;  birthplace  of, 

Ai^niil,  386. 
Arktaa,  37X. 
Arkesine,  344. 17 1- 
Arkhanes,  385. 
Armatolea,  28. 
Annenopouloo^  xox. 
Army,  103. 

Armyr6,  381. 386. 4^0. 
Amaout  Belgrade,  or  Bellgrad, 
4»o. 

Amaonts,  4^,  48, 49. 
Ame,  222. 
Aroanius,  river,  316. 
Arsenal,  103. 
Arainoe,  387. 

Artemira,  ML,  300. 

Artemis  fiudda,  189;  Laphria, 
258 ;  Leros.  363 ;  Munychia, 
209;  Propylea,  215  i  Tauro- 
poHum,  300. 

Artemlsium,  238. 

Arundel  Marbles,  347. 

Arvanitakos,  the  brigand  chie<^ 

2JI. 

Arvi,  388. 

Ascension,  Chapel  of  the,  at 

Corfu,  64. 
Ascra,  22X. 
Aslne,  273. 
Ask^o,  394. 195. 
Asomato,  291. 
—  to  Port  Kaio,  292. 
AsdmatoA,  388. 
AsopoB,  289. 
Asopus,  river,  220, 230. 
Asphaltum  of  Selinitaa,  436. 
Aspla,  2-77. 
Aspraroitia,  246. 
Aspri  Kuga,  442. 
Aspropotamo,  river,  its  source, 

445. 

Assembly  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 

AsaoB,  7a 

Astacns,  260,  26x. 

Asteri«,87. 

Astros,  271,  283. 

Asty,  142  (<ee  Andent  Athens). 

AstmlBea,  362,  364. 

AUbyroa,  368. 

Aterra,  7a 

Athamania,  446. 

Athena  Archegetis,  X79;  Cha- 
liniUs,  X24;  Nike,  155;  Fb- 
llas,  X7X,  174, 

ATHBK8,  the  best  head-quarters 
for  a  traveller,  X4;  ei^Joysa 
drier  atmosphere  than  any 
other  province,  X07. 

Modern  ATHEirs,  128.  Plan 
fun*  the  disposal  of  four  days 
in  Athens  and  its  vicinity, 
xjy.  Hotels.  128.  Lodging- 
bouses,  X28.  Coffee-bouses. 
129.  House-rent,  129.  Tra- 


ATHEN8. 

veiling  servants,  13a  The 
*We6t  End'  of  Athens- 
residence  of  the  English 
minister,  129.  Principal 
thorouffhfiues,  133.  .  Shops, 
129.  Population,  X29;  its 
heterof^neous  composition, 
x}3'  Women,  X34;  Maid  of 
Athens,  X34.  Acropolis,  13^. 
Palace,  132.  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  X32.  University. 
X3a  Library',  X3 1.  Obsena- 
tory,  132.  Cathedrals,  the 
Old  and  New,  X34.  CbuidMs, 
134.  Engliah  Church,  130- 
Ftotestani  Cemetery,  iia 
Schools.— Normal,  x  31 ;  Pbly- 
technic,  i|i;  American 
Female,  130;  Infant,  132: 
Risari  EccIcKiastlcal  Semi- 
13  r.  Gymnasium,  1 31. 
Coins,  choice  collection  of, 
X3I.  Book8ellerM29.  Map^ 
129.  Bankers,  129.  Wiy- 
sicians  and  Surgeons,  129. 
English  teacher  of  Modern 
Greek,  129.  London  Custom- 
house  Agents,  129.  Relloi 
of  Mediaeval  Athens,  129. 
Character  of  the  AUienians, 

Ancikst  Atrkks.— Sitoa- 
tlon,  1 3*1.  Influence  of  the 
soil  and  climate  upon  the 
buildings  of  tho  city  and 
the  manners  of  its  ancient 
inhabiUnts,  137.  Byron's 
description  of  an  Athenian 
sunset,  X38.  Dr.  HoUandls 
picture  of  Athena,  138. 
Athenian  landscape,  1 18. 
History  of  the  CUy,  139-X42. 
Divisions,  extent,  population, 
jEc.,  142. 

Acropolis,  X37.  139.  I4»; 
restored,  143.  Its  topography, 
X43.  Finest  views  of;  T44. 
Before  the  Persian  invaaioo, 
X45.  Ground-plan  of  the 
Acropolis  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  147.  M. 
Beule's  excavations,  146, 149. 
Fountain  Cleps}*dra  (l£m- 
pedo),  X46.  Cave  of  Apollo 
and  Pan,  X46.  Pelasgicum, 
X45,  X46.  Caverns  In  the 
Long  Rock«,  147,  148^ 
Grotto  of  AgrauloB,  147, 155. 
Temples:  Minerva,  i40>X48; 
Nike  Aptcros  (Victory  wlit). 
out  Wings),  149.  150^  155. 
X56;  Augustus  and  Roine, 
153.  Eleuidnium,  148.  CI- 
monium,  148-154.  Dionr- 
slac  Theatr^  X48,  192,  19). 
Propytoea.  149,  252,  156-158. 
Account  of  P&usaniaa,  151. 
Pedestal  of  A«rippa,  152I 
Pinaootheca,  1 50-1 57-  ICe- 
markabte  abdcnoe  of  parallel. 
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ATHENS. 

iam  among  the  several  build- 
ings, 152.  Gigantomachla, 
154.  Parthenon  (Hecatom- 
pedon),  fine  view  of,  154  r 
groand-plan,  158 ;  its  archi- 
tects, 159;  extensivo  pro- 
spect from  the  western  steps, 
x6o;  Pronaos  and  Naos,  i&i, 
164 ;  statue  of  Minerva,  Mj, 
1 55, 162 ;  Opistbodomns,  1 64 ; 
Fteticum,  164 ;  measure- 
ments of  ibe  Parthenon,  164; 
pediments,  165;  metopes, 
166 ;  Panathenaic  Frieze,  167 ; 
remarkable  deviation  from 
rectilinear  conbtmction,  168 ; 
historical  notice,  17a  £rech- 
iheumt  154,  170;  its  founda- 
tion connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  Athenian  re- 
ligion, 170,  171;  existing 
mlns,  172;  restoration 
M.  Piscatory,  172;  groond- 
plan,  17 J ;  Temenos,  175; 
Present  state  of  the  Acropo- 
lto,i75. 

Asty  (Lower  town),  its  to- 
pography, 176.  Positions  of 
the  Oates  in  Ancient  Athens: 
Acfaamlan,  177 ;  iEgeus, 
178;  New  Agora,  179;  Dio- 
chaies,  Diomela,  Dipylmn, 
177 ;  Eanestrian,  178 ;  Erian, 
177 ;  Hepiachalcbon,  Ito- 
nian,  Melltlan,  PlriUc,  Sacred, 
177.  Chronology  of  the 
buildlngft  In  the  Asty,  178. 
Horologium  of  Andronicos 
Qyrrhestes  C^'ower  of  the 
Winds),  178.  Athena  Ar- 
cbegetis  (Uate  of  the  New 
Agora),  179.  Gymnasium 
of  Hadrian,  x8o;  of  Ptolemy, 
181.  Thcaenm,  xi.,  182; 
sculptures,  183 ;  National 
Museum,  185.  Nymphseum 
(Hill  of  the  Nymphs).  186. 
Pnyx,  IJ7,  186;  Bema,  x86. 
Agora,  187 ;  Ceramicus,  187, 
X06.  Museum,  137,  189; 
Monument  of  Philopappus, 
Z89.  Fountain  of  Calllrrhue 
(Kunettcninus),  189.  Pana- 
thenaic Stadium.  190.  Olym- 
picum,  19 J.  Arch  of  Ha- 
drian, 194.  Chorasic  Monu- 
ment oi:  Lyslcrates,  194. 
Prytaneum,  194.  Lcnaeum, 
194,  Odeum  of  i'cricles,  195; 
of  Herodes  or  Begilla,  199; 
Dlonystac  Theatre,  148, 195; 
from  a  coin,  195.  Areopagus, 
XJ7, 199;  its  connexion  with 
St.  iW,  200 ;  Academy,  202 ; 
MUiler's  grave,  204.  Aque- 
duct of  Hadrian,  204.  Ly- 
ceum, 205. 

Pircnu  and  the  Port 
7biimj,2o5.  Drfiko,  205, 208. 
Stratluilkf  (Zea),  205,  ao8. 


BACCHC8. 

Fan^ri.  205.  Phalerum,  2of. 
Munychia,  20$,  206,  208. 
Emporium.  205,  208.  Eetio- 
nia,  2061209.  Phaleric  Wall, 

206.  LongWallSk  141,  206, 

207.  Gantharus,  16$,  208. 
MacraStoa,2o8,2o9.  Deigma 
Stoa,  208.  AlphitopOlls.  208. 
Tomb  of  Themistocles.  209. 
Phreattys,  209.  Karaiskiki^ 
Monument,  2iOb 

Unvirons  of  Athens.  Jfmm- 
toins.— Pentelicu8(/tai.  Men- 
dell,  Penteli),  21a  Hymettus 
(Ital.  Monte  Imetto.  Monte 
Miitto),  211.  Pbyle,2ix.  Pass 
of  Daphne,  Eleusis,       21  j. 

Athens  and  the  Piraeus;  with 
their  environs,  128. 

Athens  to  Argos,  X12. 

 to  Cbalkis  direct,  2jj 

—  to  Corfu,  X14. 
 to  Hydra,  11  j. 

 to   Lamia  (Zeitun)  by 

Marathon,  Thebes,  Delphi, 
&c,  218. 

 to  Marathon.  Bhamnus, 

OropuB,  and  Dekelea,  xi2. 

—  to  Megara  by  sea,  251; 
1^  Eleusis,  252. 

— ^  to  Nanplia  by  Epidauros, 
264. 

 to    Nauplia  by  Poros, 

Hydra,  &c.,  268. 

 .  to  Patras,  112. 

 to  Patras,  by  Corinth. 

Vostltza,  Delphi,  and  Meso- 

longhi.  242. 

—  to  Suninm,  2x6. 

Athos,  Mt.,  457,  461  (Mc 
Monasteries). 

Atoko^lfaifi. 

Atreus,  Treasury  of,  276. 

Atfoi,  77. 

Atzikolo.  J08. 

Aul^mona,  96. 

Aulis,  2J2,  23J. 

Anion,  J08,  4JO.  4J9. 

Austria,  I>>n  John  of,  89, 120. 

Austrian  Lloyd's  Sieam  Packet 

Company,  stations  of  their 

vessels.  J28. 
Authorities  quoted,  vi. 
Avariku.  420. 
Avdo,  3 jj. 
Avlike,  232. 
Avl6na,  430, 439. 
 •  by  Khlm^  to  Butrinto, 

440. 

Axius,  river,  454. 

Axos,  village  and  river,  383. 

Azam,  Great  and  Lesser,  454. 


Babo,  4JI. 
Babaka,  285. 
Babuliaua,  392. 
Bacchus,  27X,  320,  345' 


BSBAT« 

Bacchus  wine,  3^5.^ 
Bacchylides,  birthplace  oi;  335- 
Bacon,  Lord,  on  the  Ghceeks,  42. 
Bagalokh6ri,  382. 
Bakshish*  382. 
Bala.  Mt,  301. 
Baldounl,  445. 
Balimbey,  26X. 
Balyra,  river,  301, 307. 
Bank.  National.  129. 
Bankers  at  Athens,  129. 
Bardouniots,  288. 
B«ri.  216. 

Barnabas,  Mt.,  230. 
Baniti,  67. 

Base  (architectural),  22. 

Basil,  Cmperor,  284. 

Basil,  Su,  village,  <>ete,  388. 

Mt  Pergaudi,  261. 
Basilika,  32a 
Basllike,  387;  Bay,  74. 
Bassa  Malna,  284. 
Bassffi,  309. 
Basslkon,  459. 

Baths: -of  Helen,  126;  Kyth- 
nos.  337 ;  Lutrtti,  122 ;  Py- 
thia's.  222,  247. 

Bathy,  82,  362. 

BatQes»— Actlum,  413.  .£go6- 
potaml,  207.  Artemisium, 
238.  Chaeronea,  222,  De- 
lium,  232.  Lepanto,  89,  Z19, 
245.  lieuctra,  221.  Manti- 
nea,  286.  Marathon,  219. 
Mycale,  36a  Navarino^  29, 
31 1  302,  PharMUa,  449.  Phi- 
llppl,48o.  Pydna,454.  Sa- 
lamis,2X3.  Sybota,  66. 

Battus,  342. 

Bays Afales,  87.  Alyiec, 
262.  Aulis.  234.  Basiliktf. 
74.  Butrinto,  66, 40$.  Chieri. 
91.  Crissean,  248.  Deep, 
344-  Dragomestra,  88,  260. 
iaeusis,  213.  lYik^s.  87. 
Gomenitxa,  X14.  Govino,  65. 
Kitries,  293.  LutrOd,  122, 
X26.  256W  Melos,  339.  My- 
konos,  334-  Nauplia,  273. 
Navarino,  302.  Palea  Mo- 
nembosia,  289.  Pandeleimon, 
260.  Platld,  260.  Poros.  7a 
Preve8a.4X3.  St.  Minas.  235. 
Samoa,  69.  Thero,  343.  Tra- 
ganiebti,  78,  260.  Vadka,  96. 
Vonitza,  256.  Vnrko,  235. 
Zante,  02. 

Beadg,  Levantine  habit  of 
twirling  in  the  fingers,  44. 

Belesi,  314. 

Belgrade,  or  Beligrad,  the  Ar- 

naont  43  Ob 
Belitza,  river,  427. 
Belvedere,  3x2. 
Bema.  33, 187. 
Bendsba,  river,  427. 
Benizze.  63,  69. 
Berat,  430,  415. 
—  by  Apollonlaand  Aigyro* 

Kastro  to  JoAimln%424. 
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BERAT. 

Bent  to  Jotoilna  bj  Koiytza, 
Gastoria,  and  Grevena,  432. 

—  to  JoAmiiu  by  Fremedi, 

Beratino,  river,  4ja 
Berecynthoa,  j8o. 
Berenthe,  jo8. 
Bennium,  ML,  456. 
Beroea.  4$6. 

Be6hek,Bu7ak,478;  Kntchok, 
B^kla,478. 

Beiil6,  M.,  his  excavations  at 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  146, 

Bia,  Athanasius,  416. 
Biinos,  j88. 
Blennos,  388. 
Biklista.  4JJ. 

Billiard-table,  bed  laid  upon 
;:.the,  a  mark  of  distinction, 
x8. 

Bisanthe,  481. 
BiBhops,  101. 

Bitolla,  residence  of  a  British 

consul,  475. 
Bixani.  Mt.,  288. 

 k  Kalyvia  of,  29a 

Black,  Mrs..  Maid  of  Athens, 

XJ5. 

Black  Mountain,  71.  ■ 

—  Water,  J17,  47 j. 
Blitra.  289. 
Boat-hire,  16, 326. 
Boocale,  256. 
Bocchc  di  Cattaro,  438. 
Bockb.  206. 

BoBO,97.  • 
BcBOtla,  22a' 

Boeotians,  Sepulchre  of  the, 

22J. 

BoghaU!k6, 432. 
Boghaz,  Great,  j6o. 

 Little,  36a 

Bqjana,  river,  437. 
Bolarl,  285. 
Bolbe,  478. 
Bolissus,  357, 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  his  re- 
sources. 71;  his  protection  of 
Coray,  29;  marble  for  bis 
tomb  in  Paris  supplied  from 
tbe  quarries  of  Mt  Mar- 
pessa,  346;  belief  of  the 

.  Mainotes  that  the  Bonaparte 
family  belong  to  one  of  their 
clans,  292. 

Bonaparte,  Ludcn,  tomb  of, 

Bora8ca,55. 
BoTgo,  256. 
Bortzi,  444. 

Botcaris^nstantine,  245. 

—J  Mark.  244. 419- 
Boudouri,  270. 
Boca,  290. 

Braoebridge,  Mr,  C  H.,  130. 
Bradna,  2x8. 


OALTDON. 

Bratzi,  220. 
Branron,  218. 

Bridge,  Byzantine,  over  the 
Aracthus,  417 ;  of  two  rows 
of  arches,  one  above  the 
other  (Crete),  381;  ancient 

.  triangular,  near  Eonstan- 
tlnus,  307;  Hellenic,  near 
Xerdkampo,  288 ;  Scodra, 
Byzantine,  436. 

Brilessus,  210. 

Biykl,  28J. 

Butya.  457. 

Budonitza,  224. 

Budrum,  364. 

Budua,  437.  _ 

Ballls,  429. 

 maritima,  441. 

Bumisto,  Mt,  256. 

Buphynos,  river,  453. 

Bura,  318. 

Buraicus,  river,  317. 

Busl,  river,  308. 

Bnthrotum,  6x,  67, 406. 

Butrinto,  6[,  66,  67, 400, 40$. 

 by  KhinuSra  to  Avl6na, 

440. 

Boyourdl,  7,  8, 404. 

Buyuk  Tchedma^Jeh,  481. 

Byron,  Lord,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous,  89;  in  Athens, 
135 ;  in^  Oephaionla,  72;  in 
the  Morea,  48 ;  at  Tepelini, 
428 ;  in  a  tbunderstorm  on 
the  plain  of  Zitza,  408.  His 
accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  character,  89.  His 
'Maidof  Athens,' 135.  Lines 
on  tbe  Acro-Ck)rinthus,  123  ; 
the  Albanians,  48;  Athens, 
128;  an  Athenian  sunset, 
138;  Greece,  while  sultfect 
to  the  Turks,  115 ;  the  Isles 
of  Greece,  325;  Marathon, 
21^,  2x8;  Sunium,  217;  Te- 
pefeni,  428;  the  completion 
of  his  Thirty-sixth  year,  244 ; 
Zitn,  407.  His  death  at 
Mesolonghi,  244. 

Byzantine  architecture,  33 ;  a 
true  Byzantine  church,  33; 
churches  at  Athens,  X34;  at 
Daphne,  253. 


C. 

Cabrera,  Island,  305. 
Cadi,  26. 
Calamaki,  X14. 
Calandria,  458. 
Calauria,  208. 
Calichiopulo,  Lake^  63. 
Gallicrates,  159. 
Callidromos,  226. 
Oallimachus,  24. 
Gallirrhde,  Fountain  of,  189. 
Calliste,  342. 
Galydne,  363. 
Calydon  (Kurt-Aga),  257. 


CAffTLEB. 

Calydon  to  Mesolonghi,  257. 
Calypso's  Grotto^  66. 
Camari,  299. 

Cambtmian  Hills,  20,  457. 
Gamirus,  370. 

Canaris,  Constantlne,  356*  359* 
416. 

Candla,  town,  384. 
Canea,  375,  378- 
Canethus,  235. 
Cantacuzene,  John,  319, 447. 
Cantar,  ixa 
Cantharus,  205,  208. 
Gapandriti,  219. 
Gapes:— Bianco,  64, 1x4.  Cha- 
milo,  289.  Colonna,  2x7, 36a 


Ducato,  74.  Gallo,  305.  Ge- 
ladba,  256.  Kephalua,  337. 
KremldhI,  289.  Lefklxno,64, 


65,  XX4.  Leucimne,  64,  65, 
X14.  Males,  Malia,  96,  289. 
Matapan,  29X.  Papa,  312. 
Santa  Maria,  360.  Scala«  7a 
Spada,  390U  Sphin^rl,  302. 
Viscardo,7a  XyU,  289. 

Capital  (architectural;,  22. 

Capo  Blanco,  65,  X14. 

 Ducato,  74. 

Capo  d'l  stria.  Count  Aogns- 
tine,  99. 

— ,  Count  John,  29;  electnl 
President  98, ^  301 ;  assas- 
sinated, zoo;  his  grave,  loa 

Capotes,  4),  xi8. 

Cardachio,  Fountain  of,  64. 

Cardamyle,  293,  357- 

Camus,  88. 

Caryatid.  22. 

Caiystoe,  236. 

CaaA^  Khan  of;  2x5. 

Cassander,  208. 

Ckissandra,  454;  promoDtoiy, 
458. 

Cassation,  High  Court  of  Ap- 
peal and,  xoi. 

Caasiope,  6x. 

Cassope,  416. 

(}asBdpo,  61.  444. 

Castalian  Fountain,  247. 

Caatel  Belvedere,  388. 

 Lastua,  437. 

—  Tomese,  93, 3x3. 

Castellaee,  237. 

Castello  Temenos,  386. 

Castles Aetos,  Aet6,  261. 
Aidonat  411.  St  Angclo 
(Corfu),  65.  Arcadia,  306. 
Argos,  277.  Argyro  Kastro, 
42$.  Assos  (Cepballenia),  70. 
Astypahea,  364.  Berat  434* 
Budonitza,  226.  Butriuto, 
67,405.  Chalkis,  235.  Cos, 
364.  Dhomoko,  449.  Du- 
razzo,  435.  Eleulds,  214. 
Exoburgo,  333.  St  George 
(Cephallenia),  72.  Gnboaa, 
380.  Ealamata,  300.  Kap- 
si(li,  96.  Karytena  re- 
sidence  of  Coloootroni\  yyj. 
Lady  Irene,  253.  jLaxnU 
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fZeitnn),  227.  Lesbos,  J55. 
MIstra,  282.  MonemtMiBia, 
288.  Moreft,  xxQ,  27  j.  Nico- 
poUs,  4x5.  FiguraymythU, 
411,  417.  Fuga,  422.  Pa« 
traa,  1x7-119.  Phyle,  212, 
Piadha,  266.  Pyloa,  ^04. 
Rhodes,  j6q.  Roamella,  119. 
Salono,  240.  Scutari,  437. 
Sk7roii,J49.  Splnalonga,  j8a 
Sail,  1x4,  410,  4x9.  ThaQ< 
mad,  449.  (Jlysaes  (Ithaca), 
84.    Vonitza,  256.  Zante, 

CaAtor  and  PoUiiz,  147. 
Gastr^.  62,  64. 
CSastrl,  247. 

Caatiiot,  George,  46;  birth- 
place of,  476. 
Gastrltza.  445. 

Cataract,  near  Paallzza,  ^09. 

Cathedrals :  —  Athens,  134. 
Candia,  J84.  Oorf\i,  62.  Pa- 
tras,  117.  Tenos,  jji. 

Chttaro,  4J8. 

Catullus.  ^44. 

Oavalla,  birthplace  of  Mehemet 

All,  Paaha  of  Bgjrpt,  480. 
Cavea,  22. 

GaTema,  caution  against  enter- 
ing, 2X0. 

Cavea Acropolis  of  Athens, 
147,  148.  iEgina,  266. 
Apollo,  Arsoa.  278.  279. 
Apollo  and  Pan,  X46.  Gory- 
kian,  249.  Crete,  379,  j86. 
Delphi,  248,  249.  Dionysiac 
Theatre.  X09.  Eumenides, 
202.  The  Forty  Courts,  250. 
Hercules  Buradus,  ji8.  Kala- 
bryta.  115.  Mt  Bizani,  288. 
Mt.  Hyinettu%  216.  Mt. 
Meliddal,  J82.  Mt.  Skro- 
ponerl,  24X.  Kemean  Lion, 
i2x,  i22.  JEniadOit  259- 
Parnassus,  225.  Pylos,  304. 
Saldna,  246.  Sta.  Sophia, 
96.   Velttza,  225. 

Cecroplnm,  174. 

Geletnim,  432. 

Cella.  22. 

Celydnut»,  river,  442. 
Cemeteiy,     protestant,  at 
Athens,  ijo. 

 of  the  Delians,  JJ2. 

Cencfarcffi,  126. 

Census  of  Attica  by  Demetrius 

Pbalerens,  142. 
Centaurs,  448. 

Gephallenia  (Cephalonia).  out- 
line of  its  history,  68;  curio- 
sities. 69.  72;  productions, 
71 ;  excursions,  70,  72. 

Ceremonies  :  —  Marriage,  43 ; 
ftmeral,  4$. 

Cerea^  1x7,  2x^  27X ;  statuo  of, 
2x4;  well  of,  X17. 

 ,  Eleosinian,  252. 

 ,  Mvcalessia,  279. 

— —  and  Proserpine,  189. 


0HUB0BX8. 

Oerlgo,  95  («M  Gythera). 
Ccrigotto,  96. 
OerulariUB,  ji. 
Cervantes  at  Lepanto,  96. 
Cer?i.  96. 
Cestrio,  41a 

Chasronea,  221 ;  Sepulchre,  of 
the  Boeotians— the  marble 
lion.  224. 

Chalia,  240. 

Chalkldike.  457. 

Chalkla,  234;  the  only  place  In 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  where 
Mahommedan  families  re- 
main, 2J4. 

 to  Athens  direct,  2j?. 

—  to  Kxmil  (Eabcea),  239. 

 to  Marathon,  229. 

 to  Oreoe  (Eabcea),  237. 

 to  Thebes,  234. 

 to  Thebes,  by  Lnkisi  and 

Kokhlno,  239. 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Xj2. 
Chamilo,  Cape,  240. 
Chomplitte,  jij. 
Chaon,  Mt,  274. 
Chapels Athens,  137.  Corfu, 

64.  Ida,  J82.  Santa  Maura, 

74- 

Character  of  the  Greeks,  41, 
104. 

Cbaradra,  230,  4x6, 417. 

Charadrus.  river.  2x8. 4x1. 

Chares  of  Lindas.  367. 

Charts,  Admiralty,  indispens- 
able to  a  visitor  to  the 
jEgean.  365. 

Charvati,  275. 

Chassia,  2x2. 

Chelmos,  Mt,  315. 

CheloniLki.  301. 

Chians,  character  of,  X05. 

Chierl,  Bay  of.  91. 

'Childe  Harold.^  a  good  pocket 
companion  'In  Greece^  45  ; 
his  voyage  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  1x5. 

Chimaira,  site  of,  443. 

Cbimariots,  48. 

Chora,  3x4. 

Choragic  Monument  of  Ly- 

sicrates,  X94. 
Chryso,  225,  246. 

—  to  Lebadea,  225. 
Cbrysovltzi,  Mt.,  26x. 
Church,  General.  74. 
Church,  present  condition  of 

the  Greek,  jx,  X02;  main 
points  of  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  tho  Roman 
and  English  Churches,  jx. 
Churches  and  chapels,  Greek, 
31. 

Churches  :  —  Andrussa,  299. 
Arta,  418.  Asomato,  291. 
As^paina,  J64.  Athens, 
xjo,  X34,  x8o,  2x3.  St  Basil, 
26x.  Cape  Matapan,  291. 
Chaeronea,  222.  ChalklB,2i4, 
2j6.  Ghxys0k246.  Clchynu^ 


CONSUL. 

422.  Corfti,  62.  Cret^  379. 
390.  Daphne  Monastery, 
253.  Delphi  (Castrl),  248. 
Hydra,  270.  Eardhitza,  242. 
Katokhi.  259.  LivadianiL, 
396.  Megaspelion,  J18.  Me- 
teora,  446.  Mt  Athos,  469, 
4^0.  Mykonoa,  334.  Nau- 

flla,  272.    Old  Syra,  }2^, 
*aiea  Eplscope,  424.  Paros, 
J46.    Patmos,  362.  Pbole- 
gandros.  341.  Rhodes,  369. 
o&lonica,455.  Sdavio-^orio, 
288.  Tanagra,  2|i.  Tegea, 
279.  Tenos,  jjj.  Zante,  93. 
Cicero.  454. 
Cioones.  480. 
Cimolian  earth,  339. 
Cimonium,  148, 154. 
Cirrha,  247. 

Cisterns,  aixdent :  —  Cbalkis, 

23$ ;  Crete,  380. 
Clarenxa.  93, 313. 
Cleomedes,  364. 
Cleon,  479. 
Cleons,  32X,  323,  462. 
Clepsydra,  fountain,  X46y  297. 
Clergy,  learning  of.  34,  xoi. 
Climate  of  Greece,  9,  xo6. 
Clixnax,  mountain-track,  279. 
aisall,  478. 
Clitorium,  231. 
Clothes,  travelling,  6. 
Cnemis,  Mt.  224,  229. 
Cno8S08,37».J85. 
Coas  veates,  365. 
Coal,  X07. 

Cocytus.  river,  4xx.  4x7.  422. 

Codrington.  Admiral,  302. 

Ocenobia,  33. 468. 

Coffer  (architectural),  22. 

Coinage,  national  X09. 

Coins,  choice  collection  at 
Athens,  131;  of  Crete,  3^2; 
Karthna,  33$;  (Enladie,  200; 
the  RepubUc,  at  Piadha^  266  ; 
Rhodes,  370;  Samoe,  361. 

Cblocotronl,  273,  295 ;  his  resi- 
dence, 307- 

Colonna,  Cape,  2x7,  360 ;  har- 
bour (Kythnos),  337. 

Colonnato,  xxo. 

Colonus,  hill  of  the  sacred,  204. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  367. 
Columns,  The,  309. 
Commena,  Anna,  433. 
Commerce.  41,  103. 
Condurlotti,  George,  270b 
Conon,  207. 
Constantine  Bey,  285. 
Constantine,  P'ort  73,  76. 
Constantino  PorphyrcHGenitus, 
284. 

Constantine,  St,  village;,  Crete, 
381. 

Constantinople    to  Salonica, 

461.  478- 
—  to  Scutari,  481. 
Consul,  Austrian,  at  Dunuzo, 

4J5. 
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GoDtnl,  British,  at  Bitolia,  475. 
Chlo8,j57.  Crete,  178.  Jidn- 
niiia,  4c^.  Lemnos,  ^52. 
LeBboe/  J54.  M onastlr,  47 
Morea,  1x9.  Rbodes,  i66. 
Salonica,  454.  SaoKie,  j6a 
Sjnra,  J2Q. 

Viet'Oonsult  at  Hegalo- 
Kaatron,  384.  H^longhi, 
141-  Preveaa,  412.  bajiUUip 
405.  Scutari,  4^6. 

GontadlDo,  76. 

Oontoporela,  122. 

*  CoDtumacj,"  66. 

Convenia  :  —  Amorgoe,  J44. 
AodruMa,  299.  Cephallenia, 
71.  Corfu,  64,  65.  Crete, 
J7Q.  ExobuTgo,  ijj.  Uegos- 

Eilon  (Megaspelawn),  318. 
ouut  Hjrmettas,  211. 
Mount  SkopoB,  Zante,  91. 
Naum,  Albania,  476.  Naxoe, 
345.  Pamaasiu,  224.  Pha- 
neromene,  252. 
Gopie,242. 

Copaic  lalce,  15.  221,  240. 
Coraasis,  360. 

Coray,  29;  his  birthplace,  357< 

Oorcyra  (Corfu)  :— Inna,  57 ; 
Poet-offlce,  56. 

Historical  notice,  58.  Elec- 
toral divisions,  64. 

First  approach,  6r.  Land- 
ing-places, 62.  GoTemment 
House,  62.  Citadel,  62; 
splendid  view,  62.  Cathedral, 
62.  Church  of  St.  Spirldlon, 
62.  Oarrison  church,  62. 
University,  55.  Garrison 
Library,  55.  Theatre.  %B. 
Esplanade,  62.  Strada  Ha- 

,  rina,  63.  RaceHX>urse,  63. 
Olive-groves,  64.  FcsU,  64. 
Suburbs  of  Manduchio  and 
Ca8lrfide8,62.  Shooting,  66. 
Excursions,  64. 

Gorcyreans,  415. 

Corfu,  58  (9ee  Corcyra). 

Gorfb,  University  of,  55. 

Corfu  to  Athens,  114. 

—  to  Jufinnina  by  Delvino 
andZitza,  40$. 

—  to  Jo&nnlna  by  Go- 
menltrji,  410. 

  to  Jodnnina  by  Say^ 

and  Phil&tes,  40$. 

Corinth :— Inns,  123.  Malaria, 
123.  Historical  notice,  123. 
Acro-Corinthus,  122;  Byron's 
description,  123 ;  splendid 
panoramic  view  fVom  the 
summit,  12$,  126.  Roman 
remains,  125. 127.  The  seven 
Doric  columns,  124.  Foun- 
tain of  Pirene,  125.  Isthmus, 
126 ;  Isthmian  Sanctuary, 
127;  traces  of  the  old  wall, 
and  of  the  canal,  127 ;  the 
Dlolkos,  127. 
rinth.  Gulf  of,  12a 


CTN06ABGES. 

Corinth  to  Kalabryta,  3x3. 

 to  Megara,  251. 

Corinthian  order,  24. 

 architecture,  earliest  au- 
thentic instance  of,  194. 

—  temple,  Melos,  340. 

Com  trade,  41 ;  Mr.  Mongre- 
dien's  Report  on,  103. 

Comari,  Gen.,  438. 

Cornice,  22. 

Coron  (Corone),  305. 

Corona,  22. 

Coronea,  221. 

Corseoe  Insuln,  36a 

Corydau  Cave,  249. 

Coryoos,  391. 

Coryphadum,  302. 

Cosmi,  372. 

Cossutius,  104. 

Costume  of  Maina,  294. 

Costumes,  Greek,  43,  xx8, 135. 

Cottages  of  the  peasantry,  x8. 

Couchaud,  1 34. 

Conlia,  409. 

Courier,  a  regular  Athenian, 

preferable,  8. 
Court  of  Appeal  and  Cassation, 

lOI. 

Cranae,  290. 
Cranli,  69. 

Crathis,  river,  317, 320. 
Cresjida,  Fountain  of,  63. 
Cretan  Labyrinth,  385. 

 Sea,  324,  386. 

Cretans,  X05. 
Crissa,  246. 
Crisseean  Bay,  248. 

 Gulf,  119. 

 Plain,  245. 

Crocyleia,  87. 
Crola,  477. 
Crommyon,  251. 
CruclQx,  novel,  379, 
Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  179. 
Ctpsiphon,  birthplaoe  of,  385. 
Cihonius,  366. 

Currant  magazine:*,  95,  X2i. 
  vine,  cultivation  of,  71, 

82,  9$,  fi6,  HQ,  12 1, 123. 
Curaon,  Mr.,  Ms  reason  why 

Franks  arc  seldom  molested 

hi  the  East,  3. 
Customs  of  the  Greeks,  43, 44. 
Cyathis,  69. 
Qrclades,  324,  316, 
Cyclopes,  274. 

Cyclopean  masonry,  21 ;  best 
example  in  the  ruins  of 
Tlryns,  2f,  274,  275.  Argos, 
277.  Arta,4i8.  Cepliallenla, 
69.  lUdl,  226.  Delphi,  248. 
Delvino,  306.  Gradista,  429. 
Ithaca,  84.  Leucas,  76.  Kau- 
plia,  274.  Salonlca,  454. 
rhuria,299.   VlithlAs,  39J. 

Cycnias,  ML,  333- 

Cyemetz,  44a 

Cymutium,  22. 

Cjnivtha,  315. 

Cynosarges,  205. 


DEPUTIES, 

Cynoscephale,  449. 
Cynthus,  9a 

 ,  Mu,  35. 

Cynnrians,  35. 
Qypaelus,  73. 
Cytseum,  386. 

Cy  thera  (Cerigo),  outline  of  Its 
history,  99 ;  productions  and 
curiosities,  96. 


Dadi,  22;. 
Dafhlde*.  383. 
Dalmatia,  437. 
Damala,  268. 
Dameal,  435. 
Danaus,  279. 

Dance,  national,  44,  64 ;  torcb- 
Ught,  at  Kythnos,  on  EsMer 

^D*y,  337. 
Daouli,  279. 

Daphne,  pass,  213,  252;  mo- 
nastery, 2i3i  253. 
Daphni,  288. 
Dardanelles,  Little,  1x9. 
Daacalion,  87. 
Daskalio,  339. 

David,  M.,  his  statue  of  Mark 

Botxaris,  245. 
Davlla  (DauUs),  224. 
Deabolif,  433- 
Decca.  Sta^  6$. 
Dcoelea,  212,  233* 
Deep  Bay.  344.  ^ 
Delgma  Stoa,  208. 
Delraa,  277. 
Dejanira,  258. 
DelikUbabo,  302. 
Dellsi.  231. 
Delium,  232. 

Delphi,  247.  Castallan  Foun- 
tain, 247.  Gymnadum,  24B. 
Stadium,  248.  Temple  of 
Apollo,  248.  Monastery  of 
St.  Ellas.  248. 

Delphi,  ridge  of.  237. 

Delphinium,  230^  357- 

Delvinilki,  407. 

Delvino,  406, 414,  444. 

—  by  Durazio  to  Scutari, 

Demarch,  xox. 
Deme,  lox. 

Demeter  (Ceres),  Hienxm  of, 

214. 
Demetrias,  450. 

Demetrius  St,  viUsge,  Crete, 

J95. 396.  ^ 
~—  Phalereus,  his  census  of 

Attica,  X43. 

 Polioroetes,  208,  367, 450. 

Demi,  vesUgei  of,  near  H7- 

mettus,  211. 
Demosihpnes,  207 ;  scene  of  his 

death,  268. 
Dendrinos,  8 1. 
Deputies  Chamber  of,  132. 
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DEBOFOU. 

Deropoli,  414. 

 .  river,  424-437. 

Dervenakia,  J22. 
Dervlsh-Asii,  204. 
Devol,  river,  430. 
Dezia,8a. 
Dexildos,  202, 103. 
DhikovA,  Tale,  291 
Dhomoko,  449. 
Dhry,  2«5. 
Dhryalo,  28$. 


river,  291. 


.      .  J4J- 
Dfagoras,  birthplace  of,  33Q. 
Diana  Amatyzla,  2^6 ;  Her- 
mlone,  271;  Laphria,  116; 
Idmnatifl,  289. 
DlMkl,  j88. 

Dlctynnsean  Promontory,  39a 

DictyniueoD,  390. 

Dimitx^,  2JI. 

Diolkos*  127. 

Dion  Gassiiu,  413. 

Dionydac  Theatre,  148,  195, 

209. 
Dionyvias,  J44. 

DionydoB  of  Zaote,  SL,  shrine 

of,  01. 

 Periegetes,  J50. 

 of  Syracuse,  436. 

DionyWM,  JJJ,  344. 
Dioscuri,  Temple  of  the,  147. 
Diptend,  22;  peeudo-dlpteral, 

i8i. 

Dlrce,  river,  22a 

Distances,  how  measured,  zio. 

Distimo,  250. 

DIstomo,  224. 

Dium,  4$?i  463- 

Divided  Way.  224. 

Dockyard,  103. 

Dodona,  407. 

Dog«,  cauilon  respecting,  85> 

Dotlar,  109,  no. 
Dombreni,  42;. 
Donafrus,  430. 
Dorian  Hexapolis,  367. 
Dorians,  J72. 

Doric  order,  23 ;  columns,  the 
seven,  at  Corinth,  124;  tem- 
ple at  Kleitor,  3^5- 

Dorieus,  367. 

Doriun,  308. 

Dorimnu,  48a 

Doro  Pftssage,  334. 

Douglas,  Sir  Howard,  obelisk 
in  honour  of,  at  Corfu,  62. 

Dovra,  431. 

Doxa,  456. 

Drachma,  X09. 

Drachnutno,  224,  228. 

 to  Molo,  228. 

DndzUtes,  441, 442. 

Dragoman,  8, 14. 

260,  261. 


Drflco,  205,  208. 
Dcakdna,  394- 
DnuDAli  Ptoha,  279. 


ELS. 

Dramla.  381. 
Drarolsi,  231. 
DramlsitU,  419. 
Drapaniit,  390. 
Drasch,  415. 
I  )repane,  58. 
Drepanou,  380. 

Drnet,  national,  4?,  64;  of  the 
Mussulman  women  at  Del- 
vino,  4)0  {see  Costume). 

Drilo,  river,  4)6, 476. 

Drin,  river,  416,  476. 

Drymidhes,  44}. 

Dryno,  river,  424. 

Drynopoli,  425. 

Dryusa,36a 

Dukidhes,  442. 

Duldano,  437. 

Duldgno,  437. 

Dullchlum,  619,  88. 

Dul6polis,  392. 

inirsesis,  435. 

Durali,  288. 

 to  Marathonisi,  29a 

Durazzo,  residence  of  an  Aus^ 

trian  consul,  435. 
Dushari,  433* 
Dyme,  117,  3«. 
Dyrrachium,  435* 
Dxidsirf,  394- 


Earthqnakes,  precautions  a- 
gainst,  75 ;  frequent  in  Zante, 
91. 

Eodeslastics,  Greek,  primitive 

appearance  of,  34* 
Ecfainades,  88, 1x9. 
Echinus  (architectural),  22. 
Echinusa,  339* 
(Messa,  473. 
Edonlans,  479. 

Education,  progress  of,  28,  42, 
55f  130. 

Eels  of  the.Copaic  lake,  15, 

Eetfouia,  206,  20Q. 
KIgnatlan  ruad,  46. 
ijnipo,  234. 
Elassdna,  457. 
KUtea,  224,  228 ;  plain,  226. 
Elatus,  Mount,  91. 
Elbassan,  430, 476. 
Klerigova,  460, 461. 
Eleusii,  213.  214*  25a;  boy. 
113. 

Kleiwinian  Mysteries,  214,  252. 
Elvusinium,     Acropolis  of 

Athene,  148;  of  I'kusaniaa, 

189. 

Kleuierochori,  454. 
Eleuthere,  2x5,  220. 
Elcuthema,  3^ 
T':ieuthero-Khori,  412.' 
Eleutbero-Lacones,  105,  284. 
Ellas,  8t^  hamlet,  Stamna,  259- 
Ellnl,  41 X. 
Elis,3ii. 


EXPENSES. 

Etixus,  river,  335* 
nyroB,  391- 
Empedo,  146. 
Emporelon,  371. 
I<^porium,  20;,  208,  366. 
Encbeleovivari,  78. 
Endeios,  36a 

Enipeus,  river,  ^9. 453.  , 
Enneacrunus,  189. 
Enneakhoria,  392. 
Enneapylon,  145. 
Entablature,  22. 
Entasis,  169. 
Eordasa,  457. 

Epakto,  120  (see  Nanpactus). 
£pamlnonda«,  22X,  208,  305, 

307;  spot  where  he  leli, 

28x. 

Ep&Qokhorion,  393. 
Eparch,  Eparchy,  loi. 
Epea,  305. 
~  ■  422. 


Epidamnua,  41$, 
Epidaurus,  206. 
—  Limera,  289. 
Epirua,  13. 
Epiaoope,  m  387. 
EplacopI  (Telos),  365. 
Episcopf,  38X. 
Epijikopiand,  387. 
EraainuB,  river,  274. 
ErasistratuB,  birthplace  of,  33  f. 
Erechtheus,  or  Erichthouius, 

140, 170. 
Erechtbeum,  X70  (see  Acropolis 

of  Athens). 
Erekli,  Eskl,  481. 

 ,  Buyuk,  481. 

Eresus,  354- 
Eretria,  236,  239. 
Ergasieri,  394. 

Ergoteles,  btithplaoe  of,  385. 
Encho,  44X. 
Ericd8a,66. 
Eridanus,  211. 
Erimo-kastro,  22x. 
Eri8Bd,46o. 
Ermltia,  river,  2(4. 
Erymanthus,  Mt.,j2o;  river 

E^utapius,  X99,  226, 346, 364. 
Eteocretes,  387. 
Euboea,  234. 
Eudemla,  350- 
Eumnus,  18,  79,  82,  8$. 
Eumcnides,  Cave  of  the,  202. 
Euphemla,  St,  vilhtge,  Ga- 

laxidi,  246. 
Euripus,  river,  220,  232,  235; 

bridge,  232,  235. 
Euroclydon,  397. 
Eurotas,  river,  281,  288,  296. 
Evanthn,  246. 
Evan,  Mount,  20,  297. 
Kvenus,  river,  242,  258. 
Evil  eye,  44. 
Exarcbo,  228. 
Exoburgo,  333. 
Exoge,  82,  86. 
Expenses,  travelling,  13. 
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FABYIEB. 


Fabvier,  OoL,  }99' 
Fuu),66. 
Fastlgium,  aj. 

Fauoes   Antigonenaes,  Pass, 

A^^,  Aji,  4J5. 
FeUbeJik,  400. 

Festas :— Amazfchl,  75.  Oorfn, 

FMtifvals St.  Andrew  of  Pa- 
traa,  X17.  SL  Dlonysiiu  of 
Zante,  91.  Santa  Mauia, 
75. 

Fea,4J. 

Iilre-armB,  certificate  neoessary 
to  legalise  posaeaaion  of,  16. 
Firmltn,  8, 404. 
Pteh,  15,  7a 

Fiabing  by  torohUf^t,  70. 
Fluting,  21. 

Food  of  the  lower  dassei,  44, 
X08. 

Fortifications,  remalsa  of,  in 
the  PasB  of  Daphne,  a  12. 

Forts  :—Ahkrida,  476.  Arta, 
4x8.  Castel  Toniese,  jxj. 
Chffironea,  221.  Gfaalki8,2J4. 
Clarenza,  j  i j.  Corfu,  61, 62. 
Coron,io6.  DrynopoUs,  427. 
Elentherffi,  220.  Gurl  ml, 
4Ji.  Lebadea,  222.  Malna, 
292.  Mesolonghl,  243.  My- 
kene,  275.  Nauplla,  271, 
272.  Navarfno.  302.  Paxos, 
67.  Rhodes,  J7a  Santa 
Maura,  74-76.  Tliyns,  274. 

Forty  Saints,  405,  444. 

Fountains  :  —  Aganippe,  22X. 
Arethuaa,  84,  85.  Ariadne, 
J45.  CalUrrhoe,  189.  Car- 
dachlo,  64.  Castalian,  247. 
Clepsydra,  146,  297.  Cres- 
slda,  6j.  Diooyslus,  306. 
Enneacrunus,  189.  Hieii- 
petra,  J96.  Inopus,  jjx. 
Kanina,  441.  Leucas,  76. 
LivadianiL,  J96.  Megalo- 
kastron,  J84.  Murf,  J95. 
Neochori,  47J.  Faros,  346. 
Plrene,  125,  126.  Rodovtfnl, 
J9J.  Selvlll,j84.  Skarfitza, 
4J5.  Syra,32Q.  Tatoe,2j3. 
Thebes,  234.  VUke  ( Avlike), 
2 J2.  "  Water  of  the  Stone,^' 
Crete,  389.  White  Water, 
380. 

Fragola,  430. 

Frank,  3. 

Franko  Kastello^  395, 397> 
Fre,  394- 

Fresco  at  Athens,  134. 
Frieze,  22. 
IMkes,  87. 
Fuka,  323. 

Funeral  ceremonies,  45. 
Fustanelles,  4). 


OOYINO. 


0. 

Gaidharonlsl,  24a 
Gaiduropolls,  381. 
Galo,  Port,  67. 
Galatlsta,  461. 
GalaxldU  225,  246. 
Galbaki,  411. 
Galdoe,  386. 

Galleys,  ancient,  coasting  boats 
of  the  present  day  similar  to, 
82. 

Gallo,  Cape,  305. 

Game,  abundance  of,  15 ;  great 
yariety  in  Acamanfa,  78  ;  In 
Eubcea,  237  (see  Shooting). 

Gardlki,  407, 426,  434 

Gargaliano,  306. 

Gamna,  Pass  of,  65. 

Gaston,  313. 

Gastunl,  31X,  3x3. 

Gate  of  the  Lions,  Mykenie, 
275. 

— of  Ifirabello  (Mcgalo-kas- 

tron),384. 
Gates  in  ancient  Athens,  177. 
•*  Gates  "  (a  pass  in  Crete),  397- 

 ,  The,  near  Thebes,  234. 

Gaudos,  375. 
Gaurion,  334* 
GeUidha,  Cape,  256. 
Genuaus,  river,  435, 476.  " 
Geographical  outline  of  Greece, 

19. 

Geology,  10^. 

George,  St,  chapel,  Athena,  137 ; 
p&stle,  Cephallenia,  72 ;  town, 
Skyros,  348. 

Geranea,  Mt.,  20,  X22. 

St  GeraslmuB,  convent,  71. 

Germanos  raises  the  standard 
of  the  Cross  and  of  inde- 
pendence, 29,  X18. 

Ghar&zo,  383. 

Gheges,  47, 48 ;  country  of  the, 
4^5- 

Ghyphto-kastro,  2x5,  220, 253. 
Giant's  Tomb,  388. 
Gigantomachia,  X54, 183. 
Glaucus,  river,  312. 
Gligor^,  Antony,  284. 
Glizani,  407. 
GloB8a,4?9..' 
Glyky,4ii,4i7,  421; 
Gold,  alluvial  at  Skyros,  348  ; 

mines,  Thasos,  351. 
Golo,  450. 
GomAu,  459. 
Gomenitza,  4x0,  424;  Bay,  1x4. 
Goni,  395. 
Gonies,  384. 
Gonnus,  45  x. 
Gordon,  General,  his  '  History 

of  the  Greek  Kevolutlon,'  92, 

106,  356. 
Gortyna,  372,  388.  ^ 
Gortys,  308. 
Govino,  Bay  o^  65. 


GBXEOE. 

<3kw),  375. 
Gr<bltza,4J4. 
Grabusa,  391. 

Graces,  Hieroa  of  the  (Qrcbo- 

menus),  224. 
Gradista,  429. 
Grammatioo,  23a 
Grava,  41a 
Grave  of  Penelope,  85. 
Gravla,  225. 

 to  Salona,  225. 

Grease  spring  of  Zante,  91. 
Grecian  architecture,  orders  of, 

Greece,  works  on,  vi ;  outline 
of  Greek  liistory,  25 ;  origin 
of  the  term  Greeks,"  45; 
geographical  outline,  19;  aa 
accurate  idea  of  lis  geo- 
graphy essential  to  the  stiu^ 
of  Its  history,  20 ;  under  the 
Latin  Princes,  26;  Turkteh 
conquest,  26;  insuirectioDS 
of  1770  and  1821,  29;  the 
Ketairia,  29;  reoognitioQ  of 
its  independence  by  the 
Porte,  29;  reflections  on  the 
War  of  Independence,  29; 
probable  effecta  of  the  strug- 
gles of  modem  Greece,  x; 
chief  places  where  the  Hel- 
lenic race  has  maintained 
itself,  104. 
Greece^  Kingdcxn  of: — Histo- 
rical sketch  and  actual  con- 
dition, 98.  Otho  procLumed 
King,  99;  signs  the  Consti- 
tutional Charter,  99.  Limits 
of  the  new  state,  98 ;  total 
surface,  X08. 

Titles  of  honour,  xo2. 

Mode  of  reckoning  time, 

^'S^ovemment  andjterritoxlal 
division,  loa  Revenue,  loi. 
Justice,  loi.  Religion,  31, 
xox.  Public  Instruction,  102, 
X30.  Press,  X03.  Progress 
of  education,  28,  42,  55. 
Army  and.navy,  X03.  Dock- 
yard and  arsenal,  103.  lU- 
litia,  103.  Police,  103.  Mer- 
cantile navy,  commerce,  41, 
X03.  Merchants,  X03.  Cli- 
mate, soil,  Ac,  9,  X06.  Agri- 
culture, 108.  Manuiactaies, 
X08.  Vegetable  products,  16, 
107.  Geology,  107.  Money, 
7,  56,  xxo.  National  Bank, 
1 30.  Weights  and  measures, 
xxo.  P08t-olBce;8yBtem«  108, 

Most  convenient  way  to 
explore,  skeleton  tours,  iio. 
Passports,  8.  Travelling, 
X-19.  Packeta,  &c.,  4,  5, 
X08,  X09,  X14.  Roads,  12. 
Inns,  &c.,  x8,  xxo.  Shops, 
servants,  &c.,  xxo. 

Personal  appearance  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  X05.  Lan. 
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34,  X04.  FbpalRr 
poetry,  27.  Architecture, 
21.  Character,  41,  xo4-xo6, 
1J4.  Manners  and  coBtoms, 
'  Aj,  44.  National  dance,  44, 
64.  National  dress,  4J,  1x9. 
Festas,  64.  Peasantry,  64, 
65, 108. 

Greece,  Eastern,  peopled  by  the 
Hellenic  stock,  104. 

Greece,  Northern,  grand  tour  of, 
III,  X14;  character  of  the 
people,  104,  X06 ;  nomes  com- 
pruMid  in,  xoo. 

Greece,  Western,  mountainous 
parts  peopled  by  the  Hel* 
lenic  stock,  104. 

Greek  history,  outline  of;  25. 

Greeks,  origin  of  the  term,  45  9 
how  they  attained  perfection 
in  the  elegant  arts,  iai; 
their  portrait  while  under 
the  Turkish  yoke,  xo6 ;  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  mo- 
dem, 105. 

Gregale,  J97. 

Grevena,  4)2. 

Grikokh6ri,  410. 

Grivas,  Theodore,  76. 

Groplus,  the  Austrian  Consul, 

22J. 

Grotto  of  Agraulos,  X47,  X55; 
Antiparo  rOliaroa),  347 ;  Ga- 
Ivpso's,  60;  In  Crete,  J79: 
the  Golden,  Pholcgandros, 
J41 ;  of  the  Nymphs,  82,  J39 ; 
where  St.  John  is  said  to 
have  written  the  Apocalypse, 
362. 

Guardiano,  xx,  67. 
Guiktford,  Eari  of,  55,  80. 
Oulacard,  Robzrt,  59,  70.  436. 
Gulfi) Aliverl,  2jo.  Avldna, 

439.  Bocche  di  Cuttaro,  438. 

Contessa,  460.  Corinth,  119. 

CriaBaean,xi9.  Kisamo8,J9o. 

Pagaaaaan,  2J9,  450.  Rhi- 

Bonlc,  438.     Sarooic,  25X. 

Strymonic,46o,  479.  Therma, 

4JJ.    Toronaic,  459.  Volo, 

239»  450. 
Gum  mastic,  357. 
Gummmjine,  480. 
Guii  Prel,  433- 
Guria,  258. 
Gt&mes,  386. 
Guves,  386. 

Gymnasium,  the  institution 

described,  x8i. 
Gymnasia :    Athens,      132 ; 

Delphi,  248 ;  of  Hadrian,  180: 

or  Ptolemy,  x8i. 
Gypsum  hilis,  439. 
Gyne,  336. 
Gyros,  395. 

G^'thlum,  88, 90 ;  valley,  90. 
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Hades,  rivers  of,  342. 

Hadrian,  Aqueduct  of,  204; 
Arch  of.  i<)a;  Gymnasium 
of,  x8o;  Inscription  in 
honour  of,  at  Delphi,  247, 

Hadrianopolis,  205. 

HaghU  Kyrlake.  288. 

 Marina,  225. 

Haghios-Mamas.  458. 

Haliacmon,  river,  432;  its 
80urce,.445;  ferry,  454. 

Halicarnassus,  364. 

Hallkyma,  257. 

Halipedum,  io6. 

Haliaama,  364. 

Halonne8us,349. 

Hansen,  the  axx^tect,  130. 

Harbours :— Aghios  Petros,  256. 
Amorgos,  344.  ArtK»t61i, 
72.  AuUs,  232.  Bathy,  82. 
Cdlymaa,  363.  Cerigo,  96. 
Clarenza,  93.  Fair  Havens, 
388,  396.  Gaurion,  334. 
Hellomeniud,  74.  Hydra, 
269.  HyUaic,64.  Iko6,349. 
I08,  342.  Sc.  John,  422. 
Kalaxn&ki,  127.  Kremlohi, 
289.  iCythnos,  3J7.  Leros, 
363.  Lesbos,  355.  Lin&rl, 
363*  Methone,90.  Mykonos, 
334<  Naupaktus,  120.  Nav»- 
rino.  304.  Oropos,  230.  Pan- 
deleimon,  260.  Panormos, 
333-  Pares,  346.  Patmos, 
362.  Pelodes  Limen,,  67. 
Poparethoe,  350.  Platia,  26a 
Reithrum,  87.  Bbenea,  332. 
Rhodes,  370.  Samoa,  69. 
Scandea,  96,  Seriphos,  338. 
Sikinos,  34X.  Sipnnos,  338. 
Sweet,  XX4,  420,  421.  Syme, 
366.  Syra.329-  Tenoe,  333- 
Thera,  342.  Vostitza,  i2x. 
Xyli,  290.  Zante,  92  (tee 
Porta). 
Harma,  2X2. 

Harvest-time  in  Greece,  107. 

Health,  maxims  for  the  preser- 
vation of,  xo. 

Health-oflker,  xi,  67. 

Hebrseokastron,  337* 

Hebrus,  rivar,48o. 

Hccatompedon,  X54,  (Parthe- 
non). (5ee  Acropolis  of 
Athens.) 

Helen,  Bath  of,  X26. 

Helena,  2x8. 

Helena,  St,  town,  Andritsena, 
310. 

Helice,  X2X,  3x7. 
Helicon,  Mount.  20,  X07. 
Helisson,  river,  307. 
Hellanlcus,  birthplace  of,  354* 
Hellenes,  character  of,  41. 
Hellenic   race,   chief  places 
where  it  has  maintained  it- 


HZLLS. 

self,  X04 ;  features  preserved 
in  the  modem  Psanots,:xo5. 

Hellenic  bridges Crete,  380. 
XSrocampo,  288. 

 Masoniy,  2x.  Arcadia, 

306.  Argos,  277,  278.  Aao- 
mato,  291.  Hyrtakina,  393. 
Melos,  339.  Messene  (splen- 
did example),  22,  207.  Mo- 
nembosia,  280.  Olympia, 
3x0.  Paramythla,  411.  Paros, 
340.  Passava,  290.  Salonica, 
4J4.  VityloB,  292.  Irreguiar 
Hellenic,  12.  Buthrotum, 
67.  Cephallenia,  68. 

Hellenitza,  ML,  297. 

Hellomenum,  74. 

Hellopia,  409. 

Helos,  288. 

 to  Monembasia,  288. 

Hephasstia,  352. 
Hera,  22x,  277. 
Hcraclea,  70, 386. 
Henoa,  3x4. 
HersBum,  277, 36X. 
Herbert,  Mr.     23  x. 
Hercules  Buralcas,  Cbve  of,  3 18. 
Herkyna,  river,  222. 
HermsB,  x8x. 
Hermala,  3x6. 

Hermes,  316 ;  Talhean,  382. 

 Mil  of,  87. 

Hermione,  270. 
HermopoUs,  327. 
Herod  the  Tetrarch,  364. 
Herodes  Atticus,   199,  2x0; 

tomb  of,  XQX. 
Hesiod,  residence  of,  22x. 
Hetaira,  29. 
Hexamfli,  126,  25X. 
Hexapolis  the  Dorian,  367. 
Hezastyle,  23. 
Hiera.  341- 
Uienipetra,  387, 
Hierapytoa,  387. 
Hieron,  267.     Sanctuary  of 

JEsculapius,  267.  Theatre, 

267.  Stadium,  267. 
Hieron  of  the  Graces,  224; 

Muses,   22  X ;  Trophonius, 

222. 

Hierum  of  Demeter  (Ceres), 
2x4. 

HUl,  Rev.  J.  H.,  X30. 

HUU:—  ^tos,  84.  Agrapha, 
48.  iEgnean,  20.  Ancbes- 
mus,  X37.  Arcadian,  20. 
Areopagus,  X  37.  Gambunian, 
20, 457.  Colonus,  204.  06- 
ronon.  345.  £lis,3xi.  £ry- 
enlk,  406.  Eubcean,  20. 
Gypsum,  439.  Hermes,  87. 
HyiMitus,  234.  Kalogheritza, 
236.  Karababa,  234.  Karus, 
77.  Karyopoli,  291.  Kn- 
maro,  290.  Lycabettus,  X37. 
Mars,  200.  Museum,  X37. 
Nymphs,  x86.  Oros,  264. 
Passava,  290.  Pnyx,  X37' 
Porta,  26X.    Siamata,  234' 
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Skanui,  77.  Spartovunl,  255. 
Sphynx,  220.  TeutnrsBU*, 
2jJ.  Valto,  255>  Zalongo, 
416. 

lUppocmtc»,  birthplace  of,  J64. 
Htppodanieiaii  Asora,  209. 
ilippodamus  of  Miletus,  208, 

209,  367. 
Hippola,  291. 
Hi^ti,  jbo. 
UiHtla.>a,  218. 

History,  outline  of  Greek,  25. 
H.  Jaiinis,  J14. 

Holland.  Dr.,  his  picture  of 
Athens.  ijS. 

Holy  Saviour,  Order  of,  102. 

Huuier,  accuracy  of  hla  deficrlp- 
tiuns,  8  86 ;  School "  oU 
84,  86,  357;  legend  of  bis 
death  and  burial  at  ios,  J4X ; 
"Grave"  of,  342. 

Horologium  of  Androoicns 
Cyrrbertes,  178. 

Horbe-hire,  X2. 

Hotels,  18. 

Hugbe.'t,  Mr.,  description  of  the 
Academy,  Athens,  204. 

Hyampolis,  224,  228. 

Hybrias,  372. 

Hydra,  269. 

 to  Aibens,  113. 

Hydnunun,  381. 

Hydrluts,  105. 

Ilydrussa,  331,  J35- 

Hyle,  242. 

Hylica,  I^e,  241. 

Hyllalc  harbour,  64. 

Hymettus,  20,  2iOb  2ii. 

Hypflcthral,  23. 

Hypatus,  234. 

Uypsilanti,  Prince  Demetrius, 
nionunaent  to,  at  Nauplia, 
272 ;  defence  of  Argos,  279. 

Hypnus,  Hj^psi,  291. 

Hyria,  Lake  of;  254. 

Hyrle,  90. 

Hyrtaklua,  393. 

Hysla?,  279. 


lalyBUC,  37o> 
lardanos,  38Q,  394' 
Ibrahim  raslia,  243,  280,  300, 

302,  305,  306,  319' 
Icarian  Sea,  324* 
Icarus,  360. 
loonostasla,  33. 
Ictinus,  159,  31a 
Ida,  Mt.,  20,  372,  381,  389. 
Idtorhythmtc  Monasteries,  33, 

319.461- 
iHssus,  1 37,  222. 
Illyricum,  430. 
Inachms,  river,  277. 
Inakhorion,  392. 
In  autis  (ardiltectaral  term), 

183. 

Indju  Karasfl,  river  ferry,  454. 


ISLANDS. 
Inla,  219. 

Inns,  18,  zxo;  bargain  for  beds 
and  meals  necessary,  116. 

Ino,  Lake  of,  289. 

Inopas,  Fountain,  331. 

Inscripiions Anaphe,  34). 
Andros,  334  Autiparo,  348. 
Axos,  384.  Cbicronea,  223. 
Crete,  378.  Delos,  332. 
Delphi,  247.  Dexilcos,  203. 
Gradista  429.  Hymettus, 
217.  Kyparlsso,  291.  Me- 
Bolonghi.  245.  Palaea  Achola, 
312.  Sclavo-Khorio,  288. 
Siphoos,  338.  Tanagra,  231. 
T<>gea,  279. 

Insect  tribes  of  Greece,  15. 

Instruction,  pitbllc,  xo2. 

Interpreters,  8, 14. 

Introduction,  letters  of,  7. 

Iolco«,  4$o. 

Ion,  birthplace  of,  357- 

Ionian  Islands :  —  Historical 
sketch  and  actual  condition, 
51;  government,  52;  titles 
of  honour,  54;  public  Insti- 
tutions, 54;  education,  55; 
character  of  the  Inhabitants, 
5$ ;  military  and  commercial 
importance,  54,  55;  climate, 
Boll,  &C.,  55 ;  manufactures, 
56;  packets,  56;  money,  56; 
shops,  servautts  &c.,  57 ;  inns, 
&c.  57. 

Ionic  Order,  23. 

Iphisenla,  233. 

Ipsarii^ltft,  351. 
Jpso,  65. 

Ira,  298,  307,  308,  309. 

Irene,  Castle  of  Lady,  2$3. 

Irene,  St,  village,  (>ete,  394. 

Iron,  107. 

Isboros,  460. 

l8i^  226,  271,  3J2. 

Iskeudcrieh,  436. 

Islands,  >¥:gean,  303  {tee 
Algean  Sea). 

Islands,  nomes  comprised  in 
the,  100;  character  of  their 
inhabitants,  1014,  105;  cos- 
tume, 43.  itigllia,  96. 
iEgino,  264.  Akte,  391- 
Anatolico,  242,  258.  AJiU- 
paxo,  68.  Arcudi,  88.  As- 
Urls,  87.  Atoko,  88,  256. 
Cabrera,  305.  Calamoe,  88, 
262.  Calauria,  291.  Camus, 
88.  262.  a>phallcnla,  68. 
Cerigo,  96.  Cerigotto,  96. 
Ctrvi,  96.  Clauda,  396. 
Corkyra,  58.  Coryoe,  391. 
Cranaj,  288.  Qyclades.  324, 
326.  Cythera,  95.  Echina- 
des,88, 119.  Fano,66.  Gaid- 
haronlsl,  240.  Goso,'  397, 
Hydra,  xo$,  27a  Ionian,  51 
(Me  Ionian  Islands).  Ithaa^ 
79.  Kalamo,  256.  Kastns, 
88.  Keoe,  219.  EurxoUri, 
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88,110.  Leucadia,73.  Lfto, 
q6.  Ixing,  217.  Macri,  8B. 
MaratbonisI,  290.  Megalo- 
nesi,  391'  Meganesl,  Mcga-^ 
ncslon,  7$,  88, 256.  M erlm, 
66.  Monembasia,  288.  Mjim, 
I.  Nazos,  105.  <EnnsMr, 
OthonOs,  66.  Poxui. 
7,  115.  Pttali,  88.  259. 
PeUUda,  391-  lletzc  271. 
Poros,  326.  Porphyris,  95. 
Porri.  96.  Prasonjsl,  96,  39 1 . 
Prodano,  306.  Prote,  J06. 
Psyttdlea,  213.  Rhenea,  331. 
Salamia,  214,  252.  SalODa- 
traki,  66.  Santorin,  10$. 
Sapienza,  96,  309.  Saxona, 
^jo.  Spctzia,  105,  271. 
hphacteria,  Sphogia,  30a, 
304,  305.  Sporadea,  324; 
Northern,  3^-  Stag,  96. 
Strivali,  95.  Strophodea, 
OS.  Swine,  65,  66.  Sybota. 
65,66,  114.  Syra,  105,  3*7- 
Taphua,  75.  Tenos,  105. 
Tbaeos.  480.  Vido,  6x.  Zo- 
cynthus.  90. 
Ismenus,  river,  22a 
Issa,  354. 

Isthmian  games,  124. 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  126. 
lAt6ne,  61,  65. 
Isus,  24a 
itch  Kali,  272. 

Ithaca,  Its  classical  assodatlood, 
79;  its  identity  with  the 
Ithaca  of  Homer,  82;  goveni- 
ment,  81;  productions,  80, 
82;  population,  80;  clans. 
81 ;  state  of  education  in, 
81;  ancient  cemetery,  84; 
excursions,  84. 

Ithome,  Mt.,  20,  298 ;  ascent, 
298. 

lulls,  335;  the  ooloesal  lioo, 
335 1  andent  road  from  lulls 
to  Garthffio,  335> 


J. 

Jannitza,'473, 480. 

Jodnnlna,  408.  Beddence  of 
a  British  Consul.  408.  Conlla 
and  Lltharitza,  400.  Scene 
of  All  Pasha's  murder,  409. 

—  to  Berat  by  Argyr6-kaaro 
and  Apollonla,  424;  by 
Prcmedi,  4?! ;  by  Grevend, 
Castorla  and  Koritza,  432. 

 to  Corfu  by  Paramytbla 

and  Gomenltza,  41a 
 to  Corfu  by  PhilAtes  and 

Sayfida,  405 ;  by  Zitza  and 

Delvino,  405. 
— —  to  Larivsa,  444. 

—  to  Parga  by  Dramlsltts 
and  Suli,  418. 

  to  I^revesa  by  Suli  and 

MicopoU^  412 ;  by  Arta,  417. 
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JotaDRtown,  St.,  438. 
Judges,  loi. 
Juge  d'JibitnictiOD,  loi. 
Juno,  221,  277. 

Jupiter  iEnesius,  71 ;  Arblos, 
j88 ;  Nemeo,  jio,  J22 ;  Pan- 
belleniuD,  265. 

Jufltioes  of  the  peace,  xoi. 


Kabiri,  35».  3$i. 

Karaletri,  ^07,  J09. 

Kacratos,  river,  1^7. 

Kato  (QuagUo),  I'ort,  291,  292. 

 to  Alika,  291. 

Kakaboulta,  284,  285. 

Kakiona,  285. 

Kalci-acala,  251. 

Kakon  Oroiri,  387. 

Kakopolt,  4)o. 

Kakorema,  )07. 

Kak66  drdmoa,  441. 

Kako-Suli,  417, 42a 

Kakotfkhi.  J94. 

Kalab&ka.  446. 

Kalabryta,  31$;  river,  J17. 

Kalanw,  299.  joo. 

Kalam^kf,  122.  iz6,  2«i;  ex- 
cursion to  Corinth,  12;;  the 
harbour,  127. 

Kftlanifa,  river,  66, 405,  41  x, 

Kalamata,  287,  joa 

i—  to  Kypariasia  (Arcadia) 
by  Pyloe,  (Navarino),  joi. 

  to  Sakooa  and  Mvbseue, 

JOI. 

—  to  Sparta :  through  Malna, 
284;  by  Mesaene,  296;  over 
Mt  Taygetus,  295. 

Kalamo,  2jo,  256. 

KalauMM,  88. 

 ,  Mt.,  iJ9. 

Kalamyde,  ?9J. 

Kalandri,  210. 

KaUirytes,  49. 

Kale  Akt^,  i9i. 

Kalentai,  219. 

Kalepa,  379. 

KaletOa,  386. 

Kalkitza,  Mt,  25a 

Kalogfaeritza,  2i& 

Kaloskopi,  JI2. 

Kalpaki,  316. 4JI.  , 

Kalutxi,  429. 

Kalydna,  354, 

Kalj'vla,  249,  250. 

Kiim^m,  river,  39a 

Kamari,  321. 

Kanuuina,  416. 

Kaxncnitza,  river,  312. 

Kampii,  395- 

K  Am  pes,  395- 

Kara{XMel6rakhoe,  392. 

Kandiil,  262. 

Kani  Kastelli,  385. 

Kanlna,  441. 

K4ntanoe,  393,  394. 

Kant'.si,  410. 


ekphAlI.  ' 

KantsllUdret*.  390. 
ICapeleti,  312. 

Kapnicarea  (Athena),  church 

of,  X34. 
Kapsa,  316. 
Kapsill.  96. 
Kapuma,  222. 

 to  Scripu,  224. 

Kapuscfaitza,  433. 
Kar&,  211. 
Karababa,  234. 
Kardbias,  81. 
Karabunar,  435. 
Karabusa,  392. 
Karagol,  65. 

Karaiskaki'B  Monnroeot,  210. 
Karasniak,  river,  454, 473. 
Karasii,  river,  480. 
Kdrdamitza,  229. 
Ivardbitza,  240,  241. 
Kares,  395. 
Karinia,  285. 
KarkadiotiaMi,  386. 
Karpenlsl,  234,  255. 
Kartero,  387. 
Karthasa,  335. 
Karus,  77. 
Karvunari,  429. 

Karyes,  Karye,  462. 
Karyopoli,  291. 

Karytena,  the  residence  of 

Coiocotroni,  307. 
  to  Kalabryta  and  the 

Styx,  316. 
Koaidl,  251. 
Kastaiilutliisa,  238. 
KastelianiC,  388. 
Kastel-keraton,  387. 
Kastoria,  432. 
Kastri,  270, 422. 
KuBtron,  Lemnoe,  353. 

 ,  Melos,340. 

Kastus,  88. 

KaUb6thra,  72.  Copaic  Lake, 
2^1,  242.  Joinnlna,  ^09. 
Kephissus,  241,  xa2.  Lyku« 
rill,  31$.  Mantinea,  316. 
Mt.  Pljicinm,  24a. 

Katacolo,  311. 

Kataito,  66. 

Katarina,  494. 

KaterJiiS  403. 

Katokhi,  259. 

Kato  Ruga,  30Q. 

Katuna,  256,  261. 

Katz&nes,  315. 

Kavaya,  415. 

Kavo  Uroe!>o,'29i. 

Kavro  kbori,  386. 

Kavdsi,  391. 

Keau  l^ws,  335. 

Kekhropulo,  256. 

Kelberini,  418. 

Kcnalkakf,  407. 

Kenctikd,  432. 

Kenla,  432. 

Keos,  219, 3J5. 

Kephal^,  391. 

Keph&U,  391* 


Kcphalos,  68. 

 Cape,  337- 

Kcphalovryals,  397. 
Kepbisia,  210. 

KephlB^u^  river,  137,  207,  210, 
226,  233,  24Z. 

 ,  plain  of  the,  228. 

 ,  hlleustnian,  215,  252. 

Ker&mia,  394- 

Keramicus,  187,  202. 

Keramuti,  394. 

Kerata,  Mt,  214,  252. 

Kcratla,  218. 

KbacUi  Mikhail,  397. 

Kb&lruB,  393. 

Khamalcvri,  382. 

Khan,  Kbanjf,  17,  403. 

Khans  .—Achiuct  Aga,  237; 
Akrata,  317,  320;  between 
Akhrida  and  the  Skumbi, 
476;  near  Alessio,  416;  An- 
tivarl,  4n;  Boldouni,  44$; 
between  Ucrut  and  Kara- 
bunar, 435;  BIktuU,  4?3; 
Blt'jlia,  475;  Kasa,  215; 
IMoull.  279;  Drachmfino, 
228;  l)etween  Durozxo  and 
Alessio,  436;  Gravia,  in 
Doris,  22$;  Jannitia,  473; 
Karabunar,  435 ;  Klisura, 
between  Klisura  and 
ierat,  41  j;  Krya  Vry«i«, 
281;  Kukussa,  476;  Ku- 
narga,  479;  near  Kutchuk 
Beshek.  479;  Kyrta,  445; 
the  Ijoayn,  445 ;  Lotoai,  239 ; 
AlulakiUMi,  445 ;  Megara,  251 ; 
Mlska,  301 ;  Molo,  227 ;  Mo. 
nastir.  475;  Ustanltza,  431; 
Ortrovo,  474 ;  Pal«a  Achats, 
312;  Pendepigadia,  419;  be- 
tween Platamona  and  Kata- 
rina, 453;  Premedl,  431; 
Sakona,  297;  Salona,  246; 
ScuUri,  426;  Spurta,  281; 
near  TepeHni,  4)5;  Thebes, 
220;  Till)eli.  474;  Totschar, 
431 ;  Trikluni,  ;Li$;  Tyrana, 

J 77;  between  Jyrana  and 
Iroia,  477;  TschemI,  415; 
Venik^-s  431;  Vurha,  281; 
Xeruvaltd,    424 ;  YcnUye, 
473;  Zygo8,446. 
Khandax,  372. 
Khanift,  375.  Sit,  378. 
Khirakii,  388. 
Kharatch,  26. 
Kharia,  28;. 
KhelmoB,  Mt,  314. 
Khers^ntsos,  387. 
Khierasovo,  253. 
Khimara,  440, 443, 444. 
KhocUa-basbf,  26, 404 
Khora,  362. 
Khiapba,  420. 
Klepera,  444. 
Kiflanika,  285. 
Kikhrianika,  285. 
Kilo,  iia 
Klmaros,  391. 
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KINBTA. 

Klneta,  251. 
KirphlB,  Mt^  249. 
KTBano-Kast^m,  J90. 
Kisamoe,  J90. 
Klahan,  480. 
KIslar  Aga.  j82. 
Klta,  285,  291. 
Kitlueron,  Hi.,  20,  2i^ 
Kitries,  29};  beauty  of  the 

women,  29^. 
Kitros,  454. 
Klaklneg,  321. 
Klako-Uvado,  457. 
Kleitor,  1x5. 
Klephts,  27.  117. 
Klima.  J88. 
Klinovo,  river,  446. 
Klisura,  ^09,  427,  415. 

 of  the  Devol,  43  j. 

Knighthood,  order  of,  54,  xo2. 
KnightB  of  St.  John,  i66,  j68. 
Kokhino,  240. 
Kokinimtlta,  2j8. 
Kokla,  220;  river,  107. 
Komanova,  481. 
Komboti,  257. 
Kometrfides,  418. 
KonispoUs,  114. 
Konltza,  411,  431. 
KoD8tautinn^  307- 
Kontokyn^llo,  J91. 
KophinoB,  Mt.,  j88. 
Korax.  85. 

Koressia,  Koreasus,  33$' 
Koshanl,  457, 
K6Bto8,  J95. 
Kotritza.  4J2. 
Kotronacs,  291. 
Kraina,432. 
Kranidi,  271. 
Krdpi,  J94. 
KravasaruB,  2f5. 

 to  Arto,  256. 

Kremidhl,  Cape.  289. 
Krimnoe,  285. 
Kronlac  Mountains,  jxo. 
Kru8toffh4rako,  19 1. 
Krya  Vryaia,  281. 
Ktypa,  Ht.,  213,  240. 
Kumni,  420. 
KuknflRa,  476. 
Kulumi,  28X. 
Kuliiri,  214, 252. 
Kumaro,  29a 
Kuroi,  236.  23",. 
Kanarga,  479. 
Kunon^,  392. 
Kunos,  28«. 
KuphalatO:*,  J94. 
Kurila,  4x1,  417. 
Kurkulas,  138. 
Kurmulides,  374. 
Kama,  381. 
Kurt^Aga,  257. 
Kurtisolari,  260. 
Knrval6neB.  J90. 
KurzoUri.  Islands,  88, 12a 
Kuakuni,  285. 

Kutchuk  Tchedmadjch,  481. 
Kutomula,  221. 


-  LANGUAQB. 

Katri,  J91. 
Kutzava,  296. 
Knvelo,  254. 

Kydlas,  birthplace  of,  |l6. 
Kydonia,  J78. 
Kyllene,  91,  jij. 

 ,  ML,  2a 

Kypariflsla,  j6a 

 (Arcadia),  306. 

 to  TripoUtia.  jo6. 

 ,  through  Arcadia  and  Sis 

to  Patraa,  jo8. 
Kyparisflo,  291 . 

 to  Aflomato,  29X. 

Kypala,  285. 
Kyria  Eugenia,  254. 

 Irene,  25J. 

Kyriakds,  St,  village,  Crete, 

J9»- 
Kythnos,  jJ7. 


Labyrinth,  Cretan,  185. 
Laoedaemon,  28x  (see  Sparta). 
Ladon,  river,  J14,  31$,  517. 
Laertes,  garden  of,  87. 
L&grona,  217. 
Lagussfe,  J54. 

Lakes :— Akhrida,  411,  476. 
Alcyonian,  274.  Apokuro, 
t$4.  St  Basil,  478.  Boghat- 
sik6.  412.  Bolbe,  47R.  Bu- 
trinto,  67,  406, 444;  Calichi* 
opulo,  64;  Castoria,  431 ;  Ce- 
letrum,  432.  Ccphallenla.  68. 
Co  pale,  15, 221,  240.  Hylica, 
241,  242.  Hyrla.  254.  Ino, 
287.  Jodnnlna,  409.  Ka- 
tokhi,  259.  Kama,  381.  Lap- 
Blsta,4o8.  Leztni,259.  Likeri, 
2iii,  242.  Llnovroki,  256. 
Llvtfdl,  242.  Livarl,  406, 444. 
Lychtiltts,  476.  Ostrovo,  474. 
Pambotis,  408.  Faratimni, 
24a  Phonia,  31 5-  Prasias, 
478.  Riza,4o6.  Soodra,436, 
Senzlna,  241.  242.  Stym- 
phalus,3i3.  Takl,  2«x.  Tri- 
chonis,  254.  Vabefa,  490. 
Valto,  255.  Vulkarla,  256. 
Zygos,  254. 

Ltfki.  39;. 

Lala,  314- 

Lalande,  Capt,  269. 
Lamia  (Zeitun)  227. 

  to  Athens  by  Delphi, 

Thebes,  Marathon,  &c,  2x8. 

 to  Larissa,  449. 

Lampc  38X. 
Ijangadik  316. 
Lango,  364. 

Language ObeervatioDS  on 
the  modem  Greek,  34 ;  styled 
Uomatc,  35 ;  a  dialect  of  the 
old  Hollenic,  35 ;  pronuncia- 
tion, 37;  grammar,  38;  of 
the  present  day  almost  iden- 


LKBNBAH. 

tical  With  the  dialect  of 
Xenophon  and  DemostlMDes, 
401 ;  places  where  It  is  qpokea 
with  the  most  purity,  104.^ 
Tzakonic  dialect.  35 ;  dfestricC 
where  it  is  sttU  sp^en,  283- 
—Next  toGreek.  Italian  most 
generally  useful  in  the  Le- 
vant, X4. 

Lantern  of  the  Ardxipelogo,  9;  . 

Uppo,  381. 

Lardhsi,43l. 

Larissa,  277,  448. 

 to  Jotonina,  444. 

—  to  Lamia  (Zeitun),  449.  ' 
  to  Salonlca  by  Tempe 

450. 

—  to  Salonica  by  Tumaio 
Senla  and  fiercea.  456. 

 to  Volo  and  AnayiHt,  450 . 

Larissns,  river,  JX2. 
Larma,  241. 
Laiymna,  241. 
Laryslum,  290L 

La8.2QO. 

Lasn'uii,  J87. 
Lastos.  371. 

Latin  Prtnoes  of  Greece,  a6. 

lAurium,  high  road  from 
Athena  to,  216. 

Laws:— Civil,  loi;  criminal, 
commercial,  and  correctional, 
xox ;  military,  xox. 

Lazzarcttos,  the  best,  in  the 
Levant^  xx.  Csstel  iMtna, 

,  4J7.  Syra,329. 

Lear,  Mr.,  sketch  of  Albanian 
landscape  by,  x ;  his  advioo 
respecting  outfit,  6.  See  Al- 
bania. 

Lebadea,  222. 

  to  Cbiyso,  224, 

 to  Leuctra,  22X. 

—  to  ThermopylsB.  227. 
Leben.  388. 

Lcbidi,  316. 
L6bitza,  432. 
Lechaeum,  X22. 

Leeches,  an  artkde  of  export, 
15' 

Leevea,  Mr.,  238. 
Lefkimo,  Lefttmo^  64, 65,  X14. 
Lelantum,  236. 
Leleges,  73. 

Lemon  -  groves  :  —  Co^  365. 

Naxo8,345.  Poroa,  268. 
I/masum,  195. 

Lents  in  the  Gre^  Ctmich, 

four  in  the  year,  19. 
Leon,  335. 
Leondiri,  28x,  297. 

 to  Afavromati,  297. 

Leonldas  at  Thermopylse.  226 : 

his  "tomb,- 283. 
Leonidi,  35. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  89, 1x9,  245 

(see  Naupactus). 
Lept'uu,  255. 
Lepton,  X09. 

Leroean  Marsh,  274,  279, 
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LBSCB. 

Leach,  4^ 
Leacbc,  i8i. 
LeflBA,  26^ ;  river,  267. 
Letrini,  jij. 

Letters  of  IntrodnctioD,  7. 

Leucadla  (Santa  Maura),  out- 
line  of  ita  history,  nj ;  pre- 
BeDtoonditioD,74;  the  Forts, 
74 ;  the  Lagoon,  75 ;  ruins 
ot  the  aodent  Leucas,  76; 
productions,  75;  ft^uency 
of  earthquakes,  75;  excur- 
BioDs,  77. 

Lencadian  Apollo,  78. 

Leac»^  380. 

Leucas,  73,  75 ;  ruins  of  the 

ancient  dty,  76. 
Leacates,  74. 
Leuce,  86. 
Leucimne,  65, 1x4. 
Leucopbrys,  J54 
Lenctra,  221,  292. 

 to  Lebadea,  221. 

Lenka,  river,  312. 
Lentcrochorl,  454. 
Levant,  grand  tour  of  the,  9; 

beet  Lazzarettos,  ix. 
Levetaoba  to  MarathonisI,  287 ; 
Levinge,  Mr^  his  apparatus  for 
'  protection  from  vermin,  5. 
Lezinl,  259. 
Liaknra,  25a 
Llapes,47. 
LUies,  441. 
Llfaaoova,  454. 
Libocbovo,  425. 

Libraries:— ^na,  265.  A- 
then*,  131.  Mu  Athos,  464. 
Corfu,  55.  Fatmos,  362. 

Lido,  74. 

Llkeri,  Lake,  241,  242. 

Limeni,  287,  292. 

Llmnmi,  395. 

Limnea,  255. 

Limona,  290. 

Lindtts,  J70. 

Lhignetta,  La,  4)9. 

Linovrokhi,  Lake,  256. 

Lion,  ooloaaal,  near  Nauplia, 

268. 
Liopeid,  405. 
Lia8oa,i92. 
Li68ns,4j6. 
Litbaritza,  409. 
Ut6chori,  453. 
LIvadiS.  J9J. 
Livadi.  Lake,  242. 
Litis,  OS. 
Livadiaoi,  396. 
Livitazza,  66. 
Llx4ri,  69,  72. 
Locri  OzolK,  x2o,  246. 
Long  Island,  218. 
Long  Walls  of  Athena,  143, 

206. 
Longos,  457. 

Lord  High  OommiaBloner,  pow- 
ers of,  5 J. 
5. 
4*5. 


 ,  J9J. 

LuUsl,  240. 

Lukovo,  444. 

Lundra,4»9. 

Lundschi,  429. 

Luro,  4x6, 417 ;  river,  416. 

LusdUdes,  391. 

Luaija,  435. 

Ldtra,  J88. 

Lutr&ki,  X22,  26x;  excursion 
to  CoriDth,  X22 ;  the  bay,  X26, 
256. 
Lutxiana,  261. 
Lycabettus,  137, 2xa 
Lyceum,  205. 
Lycdstomi,  451. 
Lydias^  river,  454. 
Lygourio,  267. 
Lykeus,  Mk,  20,  298,  307. 
Lykuria,3X5. 
Lyons,  Gapt..  269. 
Lymeesus,  354- 
Lysanian,  tombstone  o(  203* 
Lyaicrates,  Qioragic  Monu- 
ment of;  194. 


Lytto,  387. 
Lyttos,  387. 


Macedonia,  454^1:  popular 
tton,  400;  barrier  between 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  454. 

Macra  Stoa,  208,  209. 

Macri  Theodora,  135. 


Maoris,  218,  357. 
Macryplagi  Mountains,  297, 
300. 

Maenalus,  Mt,  20,  281. 

Mngallana,  418. 

Magnesia,  450. 

Maid  of  Athens,  134. 

Mail,  Interior,  xo8. 

Matna,  284;  government  and 

beys,  284,  285 ;  blood  feuds, 

286 ;  every  house  a  fortress, 

286 ;  towero,  280. 

 Bassa,  284 ;  Mesa,  285. 

Mainotes,  character  of;  27,  loSi 

284;  mountains  occupied  hy, 

X05. 

Mattland,  Sir  T.,  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
53 ;  temple  in  memory  of,  at 
Corfu,  62 ;  monumental  bust 
of,  at  l^te,  93. 

Makaria,  354. 

Makerlani,  392. 

Makbala,  255, 26x. 

Makbera,  26x. 

Makrinoros,  Pass  of,  255. 

Makrisia,  31a 

Makron  Telkhos,  385. 

Malakassi,  445. 

Malaria,  10,  X24. 

MaULxa,  380. 

Malea,  Malia,  Cape,  96, 289. 
Malgara.  48X. 


HIOANisi. 

Malta,  vUIage,  292. 

Mandianiki,  238. 

Mandrftki,  365. 

Mandrl,  Port,  2x7. 

MandiKhio,  63. 

Manners  of  the  Greeks,  43. 

Mantinea,  279,  280,  3x6;  spot 

where  Epaminondaa  fell,  28x. 
Manufactures,  108 ;  silk  gloves 

and  stockings,  Tenoa,  333. 
Maps,  1$. 

Marathon,  2x9.   Tomb  of  the 

Athenians,  219. 

 to  Chalkis,  229. 

Marathona,  218. 

 to  Thebes,  2x8. 

Marathonfsi,  town,  290 ;  island, 

290. 

—  to  Paasava,  29X. 

 to  Scutari,  29X. 

Marble  work,  I'enian,  333. 
Mardonius,  233. 
Margariti,  424. 
Mi^Tj^n^  395. 

Marina,  St.,  village,  Crete,  389. 
Maritza,  river,  480. 
Markopulo  (Attica),  2i8;  (£u- 

boea),  230. 
Marmara,  346. 
Marmarl,  2qx. 
Marpessa,  Mt.,  346. 
Marriage  customs,  43. 
Mars'  Hill,  200. 
Martini,  229, 24X,  242. 
Mary's  St.,  on  the  rock,  X89. 
Marzina,  407. 

Masonry  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
21  (see  Cyclopean,  Hel- 
lenic, P^laaglc,  aoid  Polygonal 
masonry). 

Matapan,  Cape,  29X. 

T^athup,  384. 

Maurer,  M.  von,  xox. 
Mauromich&li,  ConstonUne,  99. 

 ,  George,  99, 272. 

 ,  Pletro,  99,  273,  285,  293. 

294. 

Mauronero,  river,  454. 
Mavrooordato,  242, 418. 
Mavromati,  287,  297. 
—  to  Andruasa,  299. 
Mavronero,  river,  224,  473. 
Mavrovunl,  290W 
Mavro-vuno,  2xx. 
MavTozumeno.  river,  301,  307. 
Mazarakl,  4x0. 
Mazi,  315,  3x7. 
M&K),  393' 
M^lzoma,  4x5. 

Measures  and  welghta,  xxx. 
Mepybema,  450. 
Me9&U  Panagbia,  church  of, 
x8o. 

Megfilo-k^stron,  375.  384;  re- 
aidenoe  of  a  British  Consul, 

Me^doneai,  391. 
Megalopolis,  283,  307. 
Megan^i,  or  Meganeslon,  75, 
88. 
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HEGANIBI. 

Meganisl,  256. 
Mogaiiitets  I2I. 
Megara,  2;i. 

  to  Aibeiie :  by  sea,  251 ; 

by  Elou!^  252. 

 to  Corinth,  251. 

Mcgaapelion  (  MeRanpeUcon  ), 
Convent  of,  315,118. 

Melampbyllus,  360. 

Melas,  river,  224. 

Melathrin,  river,  453. 

Meleager,  36?. 

Melidoni,  381. 

Meniblianu*,  343. 

Mendeli,  115. 

Meiiecrates,  tomb  of,  64. 

Mpnidhl,  212. 

Menina,  411. 

Mcnzil,  8, 12,  403. 

Merchants,  Greek,  their  his- 
tory, progress,  and  position, 
103. 

Merit,  Order  of,  107. 
Merlem,  island,  66. 
Metope,  338. 
Meropis,  364. 
Mesa  Maina,  285. 
M«^nl,  J87,  395- 
Me8klA,  394. 
MenogwA,  218. 
Mes^tfbia,  391. 
Mesukhorio,  388. 
Mesolonghi,  1 1  <,  242 ;  residence 
^ofa  British  Vtce-CoDsul,  243 ; 
<^^^he  siege,  243-4;  death  of 

njyron  at,  245. 
Mesolonghl  to  Calydon  (Kurt- 

Aga),  257. 
—  to  Vonitza  and  Prevesa, 

258. 

  to  Voiiitsa,  by  CEntadn, 

IVirta,  and  Katuna,  258. 
I^fcssa,  29T. 
Messaptuiu,  240. 
Messapius,  Mt.,  233. 
Messaria,  337f  160. 
Messene,  297. 

Metagcnes,  birthplace  of,  385. 
Metallon,  388. 
Metaxata,  72. 
Mcteora,  446. 
Mcihana,  266. 
Metlione,  96, 454. 
Meihymiia,  354.  ^55.  J90- 
Metokhl,  311- 
Met<5khia,  318. 
Metope,  23. 
MeiropoHs,  2$$,  414. 
Metzovo.  48,  50,  445,  446. 
Mezapo,  291. 

Miaulis,  capture  of,  by  Lord 
Nelson,  270 ;  destroys  the 
Hellas  frigate,  269 ;  his  tmnb. 
270. 

Michael,  SL,  and  St.  ae9Tge, 

Order  of,  54. 
Mloon,  184. 
Midea,  268. 
Migoninm,  293. 
Mlkra  liUamene,  343. 


MOUNT  ATHOS. 
Milia,  432. 

MUum'd  summary  of  the  cli- 
mate, scenery,  and  associa- 
tions of  Athens,  ij8. 

Mina,  28$. 

Miiias,  St.,  Bay  of,  23$. 
MineA:— Alum,  Melo^,  339; 

Gold  and  Silver,  Siphni», 

338;  lllch,  Selinltza,  438. 

Sulphur,  Melos,  339. 
Minenr'a,    146-148,  isj,  i$5, 

162, 179.234.  »5l.  265,  271. 
Mlnoa,  289,  343.  J87. 
Minos,  372. 
Minyte,  352. 

Minyas,  Treasury   of,  224; 

tomb,  224. 
Mlraljello,  J87. 
Miraka,  310. 
Mlrdites,49,478. 
Mlsko,  301. 
Mistra,  281,  282. 
Mizokio,  430. 
Mnesiciee,  156. 
Mocenigo,  Count,  52. 
Modon,  305. 

 to  Coron,  305. 

Moerologists,  45. 
Molibo  Pyrgo,  459. 
Mollvo,  3  $5. 
Molo,  224,  227. 

 to  Drachm&no,  228. 

Monasteries,  Greek,  33,  loi. 

Actos,  261. 

Anaph?,  343. 

Athens -I  )aphne,  213,  253. 
Holy  Trinity,  2i2. 

Conslautinc,  229. 

Corfu  :—  Palcocastrizza,  64. 
San  Salvador,  65. 

CYete :  —  Arkadi,  381,  389. 
Ar«<ni,  382.  As6mMtos, 
388.  Eliaa,  381.  Ep&uo- 
Htphes,  385.  Gonia,  389. 
Katholicd,  379.  St.  Eleu- 
therlos,  377.  St  George, 
385.  St.  NlcholoB,  397. 

Dclplil :— I*anaghia,  248.  St. 
Klioit,  248. 

Hydni,  270. 

liCzini,  259. 

Lygourio,  268. 

Meteora,  446. 

Mount  Ainos  toar  of  the 
Monasteries  of  >-St  Anne, 

470.  Batopiedion,  468. 
Caracalltts,  469.  Consti- 
monlteis  471.  St.  Diony- 
slus,  471.  Docheiareion, 

471.  £sphigm6nu,  468. 
St.  Gregory,  4*71.  Iberians, 
469.  Khiliandarion,  467. 
Kutlumush,  469.  Laura, 
469.  I'antokrator,  469. 
Si.  Paul,  470.  PhUotheus, 
469.  Russioon,  471.  Simo- 
petra,  471.  Stauroniketes, 
469.  bt  Xeuophon,  471. 
Xeropotamo8,47i.  Zogra* 
phus,  471. 


MOUNTS. 

Mount  Evas,  297,  299. 

 Helicon,  221. 

 Hypatua,  234. 

 St.  John,  422. 

Mykonos,  333. 
I'ama;MUs,  225. 
I'atnioK,  362. 
PoUina,  410. 
I*ori  Kalo,  292. 
Porta,  261. 
Santa  Manra,  78. 
Scripu,  224. 

Siphiioe  :  —  The  Fonntain, 

338.   St  Qias,  3J8. 
SkatboB,  350. 
Skyro«,  348. 
Soslno,  407. 
Suda,  380. 
'I'ragamesti,  261. 
Virgin,  of  the,  225. 
Vlokho,  254. 
Vonitza,  256. 
Zagori,  221. 
Monasiicism,  primitive  idc*  of, 
3h 

Monastlr,  mldence  of  a  Britisli 
Oonsul,  47$. 

Mone,  393. 

Moncmbasta,  288. 

 to  Phiniki,  288. 

Money :— Circular  notes,  letters 
of  c  redit,  bills,  8 ;  circulation 
ill  the  Ionian  Islands,  56;  in 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  109; 
in  Albania,  Thesialy  and 
Macedonia,  400. 

Mongredlen,  Mr.,  his  report  on 
tite  Gnm  Trade  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  103. 

Monoxylon,  243* 

Montenegrins,  48, 437. 

Monte  Nero,  71. 

 Santo,  or  Holy  Mountain, 

4$9  (jiee  Mount  Athos). 

Monuments :— Ancient  Greek, 
i)elo8,  333 ;  to  Prince  Deme- 
trius Hypailanti,  272;  Dexi- 
Icos,  202;  to  Karalskflri, 
210;  to  Miaulis,  270;  o( 
Philopappn.4,  189 ;  Sepol- 
chral:  the  marble  lion  at 
Chferonea,  223 ;  of  the  Greeks 
who  fell  at  Thermopybe, 
226. 

Morca,  263-323  ;  English  Oon- 
sul, 119;  Castle.  119. 

Moreots,  character  of  the,  io6» 

Morosini,  208. 

Moritt  Mr.,  286,  292,  293. 

Mosaic  pavement  at  iEgina- 
265 ;  in  the  church  of  Megu, 
pelion,  318. 

Moskopoll,  433. 

Mothon,  305. 

Mothone,  jc^. 

MouvTs JSgateos,  213.  A->mw, 
71.  Alitfkes,  J94.  Anose, 
70.  Apelanron,  274.  Arachne, 
267.  Arakyntbufl,  243, 15  j. 
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Ariemira,  j68.  Atboe,  46a 
BaiA,  joi.  Barnabas,  2)o. 
Bermiam,  456.  Bizani,  288. 
Brilessua,  210.  Bumisto.  256. 
Chaoo,  274.  Chelmoe,  J15. 
Cnemifl,  224,  229.  Qycniaa, 
jn.  Dla.345-  l*y«a)*.445. 
Elatas,  94.  St.  Elias,  291. 
Eryenlk,  434.  Erymantbua, 
20.  Evas,  20k  297.  Exoge, 
86.  Geranea,20.  Griva,429. 
Helicon,  20, 107, 212.  Helle- 
nitza,  297.  Hymeitus,  20, 
210,  211.  Ida,  20,  J72,  J8i. 
Ithome,  20,  297 ;  ascent,  298. 
Ipsorio,  j$x.  Juktas,  j8f. 
KalamoB,  j)9.  Kalkltza,  299. 
Kelber{ni,4i8.  Kendros,  J94. 
KeratA,  21I  252.  Khelmos, 
J 14.  lQrphi8,249.  Klilupron, 
20,  215.  Kuphlnos,  ;88. 
Ktypla,  2J4,  24a  Knrfia, 
411.  Kyllene,  20.  Kynthus, 
332.  Ijacmo«,445.  Llakura, 
250.  Lykffimn,  Lykieiu,  20, 
298,  J07.  Ma^nalus,  20,  281. 
Marpessa,  346.  Melidonl, 
j8i.  Mc-8saplu8,2?}.  Metzi- 
Kell,  408,  415.  Mycale,  ?6o. 
Keium,87.  Neritos,86.  Nero, 
71.  St.  Nicholas,  305.  OiU, 
20,  X07,  226.  Olonofl,  311. 
J14.  Oiympns,  20,451.  Ossa. 
20,  451.  Oihrys,  20.  Pala- 
mede,  271.  Fftnachalciun. 
117.  Pana-toUum,  254.  P&n- 
gEex]s,48o.  Parnassus,  20,104, 
107,  224;  ascent,  225,  250. 
PSames.l'ftmou,  20,281.  I'ar- 
thenlum,  279.  PeUon.  410. 
Pentellcus,  20,210.  Phlcium, 
242.  Pbteroli^ko,  381.  Pln- 
dus,  20,  107;  ascent  of  the 
oeotral  ridge,  445.  Ptoum, 
240,242.  Khodope.  .180.  San- 
daiueil,ii2.  Santal)ecca,65. 
Saoa,  Sa6ke,  s$2.  Scrrium, 
48a  Skopoe,  90,  9  J.  Skro- 
pooeri,24i.  8oro,2J4.  Spbin- 

?oxn,  242.  St.  Stephen,  82. 
aygetus.  20,  281,  284.  Ten 
Salnita,  65.  Tctrnzl.  J07. 
TltansB,  4$7.  Tomarns,  408. 
Tomor,  4J0,  4U.  Trlcara- 
num,  J14.  Techfka,  411. 
Varaava,  2}o.  Velatzi,  260. 
Tiena,  254.  Vlokho,  2^. 
Vokthla,  117.  Vumlsto,  261. 
Za-longos,  91.  Zia,  345. 
Zlrla,ji6.  Zygfjs,  2$?,  445. 
lIouKTAiKs :— AcarnanlA,  9J, 
1 1 5.  Acroccraunlan,  61 , 4  79. 
j£tolia,  9),  iif.  Agrapha, 
255.  Aroidia,93.  Black,  71, 
94.  Quamanlau,  369.  Cbry- 
sovitEi,  261.  Crola,  477. 
Delphi,  237.  Dlcfeean,  387. 
Drama,  4*79.  Geranean,  20, 
122.  Icanan,  360.  Katuna, 
2f  6, 261.  Kronlac  310.  Mft' 


cTTplagl,  297, 30a  Makbalse, 
255.  Messenla,  93.  Monte- 
negro, 438.  Nemertzka,  424. 
Onean,  122.  Peloponnesus, 
X15.  Pergandi,  261.  Son 
Salvador,  65.  Sopotf,  435- 
Stamna,  258.  Yamaka.  296. 
White,  372.  195.  Zulutl,435. 

Muchli,  279., 

Muddrl,  395.' 

^ules,  not  more  sure-footed  to 
mountainous  districts  than 
horses,  13 ;  caution  against 
their  lying  down  suddenly 
In  the  middle  of  a  river,  1 3. 

Miiller,  O.  K.,  grave  of,  136, 204. 

Mummius,  123. 

Munychla.  205,  207,  2c8. 

Mure,  CoU  on  the  Acro- 
CorinthuB,  122. 

Murf,  395. 

Mumi,  38X. 

Mumies,  )n6. 

Mursla,  406. 

Murto.  66. 

Murzina,  407, 4  34. 

Muses,  Sanctuary  of  the,  221. 

Museum,  hill,  137, 188. 

Museums:— Gynaaium  of  Ha- 
dSlAn,  180;  National,  of 
Athens,  xL,  185. 

Mufitapha  Paiiha,  244. 

Mycale,  Mount,  360. 

Mykena*,  27$.  Qtadel.  27$; 
Gate  of  the  Lions,  276; 
Treasury  of  Atrens,  276. 

 to  ArigoB,  377. 

Mykonoe,  333. 

Mylas,  39I. 

Myli.  274. 

Mylopotamo,  382. 

Mylopotamos,  96. 

Myrina,  352, 

Myron.  St.,  village,  Crete,  386. 
Myrtoan  Sea,  324. 
Myrtoe,  307. 

M}tika,  88. 262, 413 ;  plain,  262. 
Wytllene,  3f4. 
Myiipoli,  215. 


Napier,  Sir  Charles,  bis  sum- 
mary of  ihe  Ionian  character. 

Napoleon,  71  (see  Bonaparte). 
Napoll  di  Malvasia,  289. 

 dl  Romania,  271. 

Narta,44o. 
Narthex,  33. 

Naupoctus  (JtaL  I>epanto ;  Gr. 
Epakto) ;  the  battle,  89, 235 ; 
mediaeval  fortifications,  120 ; 
historical  notice,  120. 

Nauplia  (Napoli  di  iComanIa) : 
Inns,27X.  Forts,  272 ;  Church 
of  St.  Splridlon  (scene  of  Ospo 
d'lstrla  s  assassination),  272 ; 
Monument  to  Prince  Deme- 
trius Hypsllantl,  272. 


NINE  WATS. 

Nauplia,  Synod  of,  xo2. 

 to  Argoe,  by  Tiiyns  and 

Mykeme,  274. 
  10  Athens,  by  Hydra, 

Poros,  &a,  268. 
  to  Corinth  by  Nemeo, 

Mykena>,  &c.,  321. 
  to  Patras,  by  Mantinea, 

Phonia,  &C.,  320. 

—  to  Sparta  by  Mykenas, 
Argoe,  kc,  273. 

Naupllus,  27  X. 
Nausictie,  63. 
Navale  iEgirsc,  320. 
Navarino,  302 ;  The  Battle,  29, 
31,  302.  Navarino  Veochio, 

  to  Kyparissia  (Arcadia), 

306. 

Navy,  royal,  X03 ;  mercantile, 
41, 103. 

Naxos,  Duchy  of,  334*  J39»  i4*t 

342,  344;  peasantry,  105. 
Nea  Eretria,  236. 
 KaUmene,  343. 

—  Mintzela,  45a 
NesB,  35?. 
NeapolLs  48a 
Neda,  river,  308. 
Nogropont,  234 
Neium,  Mt.,  87. 

Nelson,- Lord,  his  treatment  of 

Miaulls,  270. 
Nemea,  321,  322. 
  by  Corinth  to  Nauplia, 

J2X. 

Nemertzka,  424. 
Nemesis,  the  RhamnuBian,  230. 
Neochorl,  4x1, 473. 
Neochorio,  479. 
Ne6k&»troD,  302. 
Neokhori,  257,  259. 
Neomaras,  369. 
Neon,  226. 

Neptune,  217,  268,  271,  292. 

Nericos,  7>,  76. 

Neritos,  Mt,,  82,  87. 

Nero,  Monte,  7X. 

Neaiota?,  7a 

Nessus,  258. 

Nestus,  river,  480. 

Nlaghusta,  456. 

Nicephorus  Phocas,  386. 

Nicholas,  St.,  Harbour,  q6  ;  sup- 
pressed monastery,  Mt.  Heli- 
con, 221;  Monastery,  Sta. 
Maura,  78;  Town,  Tenos, 
332. 

Nioodemus,  St.,  church,  Athens, 
U4- 

Nioolochus,  262. 

Nicopoib,  78, 114, 414.  Aque- 
duct, 4x5.  Palace,  41 5'  Castle; 
415.  Stadium,  415.  Theatres, 

Nile  Apteros,  Temple  of,  149, 

X50, 155. 156. 
Niklta,-i59. 
Nikolitzl,  41a 
Nine  Ways,  479. 
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Oreece. 


NlreoB,  }6$. 

Nisi,  256;  plains  of,  299. 

 to  Thuria,  299. 

Nif  voro,  460. 
Ntayros,  ni. 
NfUwTTl.  j88. 
NlvSfzA,  429. 
Nlvltra,444. 
Noel,  Mr.,  2J7. 
NolnteU  M.  de,  J48. 
NoktiC  190. 
Nomarch,  xoo. 

Komes,  Greece  divided  into  ten, 

xoo,  ibj. 
Nonacrls,  J17. 
Nopia.  J90. 

Northern  Greece,  grand  tour  ot 
III,  zij;  character  of  the 
people,  104. 

Nymphiea,  J64. 

NympbsQum  (Hill  of  the 
N^mphB),  x86 ;  (pitch  forma- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the 
Vl08a),4J9. 

N  jmpfas,  Grotto  of  the,  82,  J19. 


0. 

Oak's  Heads,  Pass,  1x5. 
Oaths,  Judicial,  lox. 
OboU  57. 

Observatorr  at  Athens,  ii2. 
Odeam  of  Herodea  or^BeglUa, 

X99;>  of  Pericles,  X95. 
Odyneus,  Gen.,  146,  221 . 
GIdipus,  224 ;  scene  of  bis  death, 

204. 

CEnia,  (EnladsB,  88,  250. 

CEnoe,  2x5. 2x9,  J4X,  j6o. 

(EnQa8ae,96. 

(Eta,  Mt.,  20,  X07,  225. 

(Etylas,  292. 

Og^254. 

Oke,  no. 

Olcluiam,  4^7.  • 

Olenos,  J 12,  J2I. 

Olive,  cultivation  of  the:— 

Amaxichi,  75.  Avldna,  4JQ. 

Cepballenia,7i.  Ghr780,i46. 

Corfu,  64.  Ithaca,  80.  Leu- 

cadla,  75,  76.    liitcs,  44J. 

Nanpactus,  120.  Naxo6,J44. 

Parga,  422.    Prevesa,  4XJ. 

Stflona,  246.  Sclavo-Khorlo, 

287.  Zante,  94. 
Olonoa,  Mt.,  1 11, 3x4. 
Olophyxus,  452. 
OlooBsoQ,  457. 
Olpae,  255. 

Olympia,  ixo ;  valley,  2a 
Olympiad,  dates  of  flint  and 

last,  J IX. 
Olymplcum.  19J. 
Oiympiodorus,  209. 
Olympns,  Mt,  20,  451. 
Olynums,  459. 
Omalos,  J9J. 
Omer  v  rlonl,  242. 
Onchesmus,  444. 


PALAMEDES. 

Oneon  Monntains,  122. 
Onugnathna,  96. 
Ophifl»  river,  28a 
Ophluasa,  J65. 
OpisthodoiiuM,  2i. 
Opoa,  229. 

Oracle  of  Trophonlos,  222. 
Orchestra,  13. 

Orchomenus,  22x ;  site  of  the 

BoBOtlan,  224. 
Orders  of  Grecian  ardiftectnre, 

2j ;  of  Knighthood,  54,  xoj. 
Oreato,  35. 
Oreos,  2j8. 

 (Euboea)  to  Chalkis,  2J7. 

Oricum,  441. 
Ormylla,  459. 

Oropo,  OropuB,Tragedy  at,  1870, 

2x9,  231. 
Oros,  264. 
Orosb,  478. 
Orphano,  479. 

 f  PalsBo,  479. 

Orpheus,  tomb  of,  454. 
Ortbfini,  39}. 
Ortygla,  jja 

Osiris,  inscriptions  illostratlve 
of  the  Egypto-Roman  wor- 
ship ot  at  Caueronea,  122. 

Ossa,  ML,  20, 451. 

Ostanitsa,  431. 

Ostrovo,  474. 

Otho  proclaimed  King,  99. 
Otboniis,  66. 
Othrys,  Mt,  :o. 

P. 

Pickets,  56  (see  Steam-packets). 

Pnonidoi,  212.  ' 

Paganl«^66. 

Pagaae,  450. 

PaRaaican  Gulf,  239. 

Painting,  lllustraUon  of  the 
polychromatic,  of  the  an- 
cients  in  the  Uolvereity  of 
Athens,  X3a 

PaintingH:— Palace  at  Athens, 
X32.  Church  at  Megaspellon, 
318.  Monasteries :  St  Eleu- 
thprlos,  Crete,  379;  Gonla, 
Crete,  389;  Zographus,  Mt 
Atboa,  47  X. 

Paliea  Achaia,  3x2. 

Palseologos,  Andronicus,  3x9. 

 ,  Constantine,  319. 

Palaio  Phanaro,  3x0. 

Palieste.  443. 

Paliiia  Kalimene,  343* 

noAoibv  KOLtrrpov  (PAleo-kas- 
tron),  the  common  term  for 
a  "ruin"  among  the  Greek 
peasants,  84.  Kimolos,  n9- 
Kythnos,  337.  los.  342.  Ka- 
caletrl,  307.  Kandili,  262. 
Kekhropulo,  296.  Kfsamo- 
Kastelll.  390.  Klisura,  307. 
Porta,  262.  Hogdia,386.  Bay 
of  Suda,  380. 

Pttlamedes,  271. 


P*Uu!a,443. 
Pal4ti,345. 
Ptlatla,37x. 
PUe,te. 

Palea  Eplsoope,  J41. 
—  Lutra,  300. 

 Monembasla,  289. 

PiileavU,  434. 
PftleocagUa,  76. 
Paleocastrlua,  64. 
Paleopolis,  96,  280,  290^  3x1 
387. 

Palia  Vcnetla,  4xa 
Palicars,  28. 
PaUokhora,  285. 
Pallantium,  281. 

Pallas,  349- 
Pailene,  458. 
Palombino,  2X. 
Palus  Adienuia,  421. 

 Bistonis,  480. 

 Cercinitls,  479. 

— —  Nesonis,  451. 
Pamlsns,  river,  297, 299;  aooroe, 
301. 

Panachaicnm,  Mt,  1x7. 

Psnactnm,  213. 

Panaetoiicon,  254. 

PaiuetoUum,  Mt,  254. 

Panaghiotti  Knmunduro,  285. 

Fknathenalc  Stadium,  X90. 

Panddeimon,  26a 

Pando9ia,  422. 

Pandroseum,  174. 

Panopeus,  224 

Panormus,  70,  333, 44). 

Pantaleone,  San,  Pass  of,  6$. 

Papa,  Cape,  312. 

P-paWkoB,  394- 

Pandcalamo,  4xa 

Paralia,  207. 

Paralimni.  Lake,  240. 

Paiainythia,  411, 417. 

Parga,  114, 400, 422. 

 to  Jo&nnina,  by  SuU  and 

DramislCus,  418. 

Parian  Chronicle,  347* 

PamasSQS,  Mt,  20,  X07,  2Xa; 
chief  place  where  the  Hel- 
lenic race  hu  matntatned 
itself,  104;  ascent,  225, 2$o; 
remains  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
225 ;  prospect  fhnn  the  sum- 
mit,  250. 

Pames,  Pamon,  Mt,  20,  21Q, 
281. 

Paroekia,  346. 

Paromia,  285. 

Parthenium,  Mt,  279. 

Parthenon,  158  (see  Acnpolis 
of  Athens)' 

P^allmdn,  441. 

Pashley,  Mr.,  380. 

Passaron,  419. 

Paasava,  287,  290. 

'  to  Marathoniai  hy  Paleo- 
polis, 291. 

Passes  .—Akhrida,  475.  As- 
kyfo,  394.  Daphne,  213, 
2^2.  Pukidhes,  442.  Kleu- 
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PASSPORTS. 

therokhoii,  412.  FftnoesAn- 
tlgonexues,  427, 4J5.  Farka, 
449.  Garuna,  65.  "The 
Gates,"  (Crete},  397.  Gurt 
Prel,  41J.  Makrlnoro8»  255. 
Melina.  457.  Oak's  Heads. 
215.  Petra,  457.  San  Ll- 
benUe.  71.  Son  Fsuitaleone, 
65.  Schi5te,225.  Skarfltza. 
4J5-  Tempe,  451.  Ther- 
mopylse,  226,  227.  Three 
:  Heads,  215.  Tretus,  277. 
T8chanff6D,  433.  Tschfka, 
44»-  "The  Turk's  "(Crete), 

Psssports,  7,  8. 
Patracyik.  255. 

Patras  (Gr.  Patrso;  lUU,  Pa- 
ti«s8o):~Ini]s:  116. 
Historical  notice,  xi6. 
Residence  of  the  English 

,  Consal  for  the  Morea,  119. 
Osstle,  X17-X10.  Mount 
Yoidhia,!!?.  ChnichofSt. 
Andrew,  117.  Site  of  the 
Temple  of  Ceres,  z  17.  Well 
of  Ceres,  117. 

PbpnlAtioD,  X18.  Mann- 
fiictnres,  118.  Imports  and 
exports,  Z2a  CalUvation  of 
thecarrant-Tine,xi6.  Shoot- 
ing, 119. 

FMras  to  Athens,  zz2. 

  to  OaUwldl,  by  Meso- 

loDg^  and  Delphi,  242. 

 to  Corinth,  by  Vostitxa. 

&CL.  317. 

 through  Elis  and  Arcadia 

to  Kyparlssla,  308. 

 to  Nauplla,  by  VosUtia, 

Fboida,  Ac,  jia 

  to  Pyrgos  by  Oastuni, 

JiJ. 

 to  Tripolitia,  3x4. 

Paul,  St^  visit  of;  to  Crete,  396. 
Panllzza,  309. 

Pftusinias,  tour  in  the  ibot- 
steps  of,  X14 ;  his  account  of 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  151. 

Pazos  (Paxo),  67, 114. 

Peall,  279. 

Pessantiy :  —  condition,  105, 
X08 ;  cottages,  xo8 ;  food,  44, 
108;  costumes,  64;  women, 

Pediis,  387. 
Pediment,  23. 
Pege.382. 

P«1s0onia,  475. 

Pclagus,  28a 

PeUugi,  X44. 

Pfetasgia,  354. 

Pelasgians,  352. 

Pelasgic  car  drawn  by  oxen  still 
used  ta  Thessaly,  454. 

Pelasgic  masonry,  22 ;  fine  ex- 
amples at  Mykenc,  22;  at 
Athens,  145. 

I^iasgkniiD,  Z45, 146. 


FHILIATRA. 

Ffekkihiss,  392. 

Pelion,  H  t,  45a 

Pella,  birthplace  of  Alexander 

the  Great,  473. 
P^Ueka,  65. 
Pelloie,  32a 
Pelodee  Llmen,  67. 
Peloponnesians,  character  of, 

X05, 106. 
Peloponnesus  (Morea),  263 ; 

names  comprised  in,  xoo; 

grand  tour  of,  xzz. 
Pemdnia,  304. 
Pendepic^la,  418. 
Penelope,  Grave  of,  85. 
Peneus,  river,  20,  jil,  451; 

source.  445. 
Penrose,  Mr.,  175. 
Pentele,  Pentellcus,  20,  2x0. 
Peparethus,  350. 
]^epines,  George,  359. 
Pera^of,  395. 
Perama,  382. 
Pergamos,  389. 
PergAndi,  Mt,  261. 
Peribolus,  23. 
Pericles,  X39, 264. 
Perinthus,  480. 
Peripteral,  23. 
Peristyle,  23. 
PerivoUa,  389. 
Perseus,  275. 
Peta,  4x8. 
Petala,  88,  260. 
Petalas,  81. 
Petalhldl,  305. 
Petalida,  391. 
Petras,  4x2. 
Petres,  395. 
Petzae,  27X. 
Pedkos,  Lower,  388. 
Peupli,  476. 
Pheacia,  63. 
Phalanx,  X03. 
Phalasania,  391. 
Phalerian  Wall,  143,  206. 
Phalerum,  205. 
Phaniirl,  Port,  XX4, 205. 
Phanariots,  27,  ic^. 
Phaneromene,  Convent  of,  252. 
Phanias,  birthplace  of;  354- 
Phanotes,  426. 
Pharealus,  449. 
Phaasa,  433. 
Pheneoe,  316. 
Phera,  34  J- 
Pbene,  300, 450. 
Pherekydes,  birthplace  of,  327- 
Phereh,  48a 
PherMla,449. 
Phicium,  Mt.,  242. 
Phldaro,  river,  258. 
Phidias  supointends  the  build- 

ing  of  the  Parthenon,  X59; 

statue  of  Minerva  by,  153 ; 

of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  311. 
Phlgaleia,  309. 
PhiUtes,  405. 
Philia,  3x6. 
PhUiatra,  306. 


FOSfiEBSA. 

Philip  of  MaoedoQ  atClueronea 
222. 

Philip,  Portico  of;  Delos,  331. 

Philippi,479. 

Philippo,  388. 

Phtniki,  288,  444;  plains  of. 

288, 289. 
  to^urall  by  Gape  Xyli, 

289. 

Fhilopappns,  Monument  of, 
X89. 

Philopoemen,  297;  his  birth- 
place. 307. 
Phllus,  313- 
Phloka,  311. 

PhcBnice,354»  196,444- 

Phoenicus,  96. 

Phoenix,  cllgr,  395- 

Phonia,  313,  J15.  JW- 

Phorcys,  82. 

Phormion,  259. 

Pboroneus,  278. 

Photia,  St,  village,  Crete,  388. 

Phreattys,  209. 

Phumi,  36a 

Pbykias,  337. 

Fhyle.  21  x. 

Pladha,  the  village  where  tlie 
first  Greek  Congress  met,  266. 

Pictures  in  Greek  churches,  33 
($ee  Paintings). 

Pidhima,  river,  300,  30X. 

Pierian  region,  453 ;  plain,  454. 

Pietro  Bey,  99. 285, 293,  294. 

Pikemaes.  444. 

Pilaster.  23. 

Pilieri,  443. 

Pimplea,4f3. 

Pinaootheca,  X5X,  157. 

Pinaka,  458. 

Pindus,  Mt,  20.  X07. 445. 
Plneus  and  the  Port-Towns, 
X97. 

Pirene,  fountain  of.  125. 126. 
Pisa,  valley  of,  3xa 
Pislstratus,  139. 140,  X93. 
Pistai,  38X,  389. 
Pitch-wells  of  Zante,  9X. 
Pitch-mines  of  SeUnitza,  438. 
Plttacus,  birthpiaoe  of,  354- 
Pltfalkys,  M.,  X53. 
Ktyusa,  357. 
Ilakotos,  342. 
Platffia,  22a 

 to  Thebes,  22a 

Platamona,  451, 453. 
Platana,  220. 

Platanakl,  Monastery  of,  234. 
Platanitf,  389. 
Platia,26a 
Plato,  204. 
Platza,  292. 

 to  »ardamula,  293. 

Pleistus,  river,  247. 
Plemmellani,  394. 
Pleuron,  245,  253. 
Plutarch,  birthpiaoe  of,  222; 

Throne  of;  222. 
Pnyx,  X37. 186. 
Poefiessa.  335- 
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PoeUlasBos,  J97. 
Poelclium,  21  J. 

Poetry,  popular,  of  Orceoe,  17 ; 

native  land  of  the  iEolion 

school  of  1^0,  J54. 
Police,  10  J. 
PoUghyro,  459. 
Polin,  J7I. 
Polino,  J  jo. 
Polls,  87,  J8l. 
Politika,  2j6, 14& 
PolyjBgoF, 

Polyandriom  of  the  Greeks  who 

fell  at  ThennopyliC,  226. 
Polybias,  bis  blrthpLace,  307. 
Polybotea,  365. 

l^Dlychromatic  painting  of  the 
ancients,  llliutratloa  of,  xjo. 

Polycletiis,  267. 

Polycrates,  j6o. 

Polygnotus,  152. 

Polygonal  masonry,  21.  Abs, 
228.  ArgM,!",^  Azos.j8j. 
Cephallenia,  69.  Chryso,  246. 
Davlia([>aulis),22^.  Delpui, 
248.  Leucas,  76.  Mantiuea, 
281.  Melos,  Mykentt, 
21.  CEniadae,  26a  Porta, 
261.  Tanagra,  iji. 

Polyrrhenla,  joo. 

Pompey  after  PbarsaHa,  45;. 

Poros,  loj,  268 ;  bay,  70. 

Porphyrls,  95. 

Porphyn>-Genitas,Con8tantine, 

Pdrrt96. 
Porta,  261. 

PorUco,  2j;  of  Philip,  Delos, 

Porto  Leone,  205,  20B. 

— —  Ragusco,  441. 

Pori  towns  of  Athens,  14  j. 

I'brts:— Achilleion,  J48.  iGgi- 
lia,96.  iflgina,  265.  JEgin, 
J20.  Andros,  J38.  Arta,4i6. 
Aulis,2|2,  211.  liathy,  82. 
Calamitza,  Ji8.  Caiena,i88. 
Cerlgotto,  96.  Drako,  205, 
208.  Duraxzo,  415.  JiUon, 
479.  Elis,  91,  J I  J.  EpI- 
daurus,  266.  Forty  Saints, 
444.  Frikes,  87.  Gaio,  67. 
Galax idi,  225,  246.  Gomaroe, 
41  J.  lulls,  J J5.  K'llo.Quag- 
llo,  291.  Kalaimlkl,  127. 
Kaps&li,  96.  Kliauia,  J78. 
Lemnos,  J5|.  lieoiie,  205. 
208.  LerltazzA,  410.  Li- 
xnenl,  287, 292.  Uus,96.  Lu- 
tr&ki,  122.  Lutron,  375, 105, 
J97.  Lytto*,  J87.  Manturl, 
217.  Marmari,  291.  Mexapo, 
291.  Nauplia,268.  (Kniada?, 
259.  OUaros,  J47.  Olynthos, 
459.  Orcos,2]8.  PaleaMo- 
uembasia,  289.  Palerimo, 
441.  Parga,  422.  Pashali- 
Ui&n,  441.  Ferinthus,  481. 
Phan^,  Z14,  205,  420,  421. 
Pbcenikus,  96.  Phoenix,  205, 
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195,396.  Phon78,8a.  Polls, 
87.  Paria,  34«.  Pyrgos,  jij. 
Saphtl,  218.  St.  Irene, 
Samos,j62.  SanUQuaranta, 
444.  Scboenus,  127,  251. 
biylidha,  227,  239.  Tulon, 
273.  Trimpoududs,  348. 
Yathy,  291.   Viscardo,  70. 

Portus  Pelodea,  405. 

Poeeldlum,  j6o, 

Poseidon,  126,  337, 365.* 

POsidlo,  Posidium,  371,  458. 

Posiin,  371. 

Pu:iiicum,  23. 

Post-ofHce  system,  108. 

Potldaaa,  458. 

l*nesos,  387. 

Pradas  218. 

Prasoncsi,  391. 

Prasouisl,  96W 

Pratique,  11. 

Pravitfta,  479. 

Prociuctloues,  23. 

Preniedi,  426,.43i. 

Presba,  475. 

Presente,  7. 

Press,  the,  X03. 

Preveaa,  residenoe  of  a  British 
Vice-Oonsul,  412. 

—  10  JuAnnlna  by  Arta,4[7 ; 
by  Nicopolis  and  Sail,  412. 

— >  and  vonltza  to  Mesolon- 

„  ghi,  251. 

Primate,  26. 

I'rinc,  381. 

Prinus,  279,  321. 

"  lYlson  of  Socrates,"  189. 

Prisoners,  only  example  in  an- 
tiquity of  a  cartel  for  the 
excliange  of,  368. 

Prisrend,  481. 

Pruaulax,  465. 

Prodano,  306. 

Prodlcus,  birthplace  of,  335. 
Produrmi,  392. 
iVoetus,  274. 
Pronaos,  23. 
Proneslotie,  7a 
Pronesus,  70. 
Pronl,  70. 
Pronia,  273. 

Propylaja,  149-152, 156-158. 
Proskymno,  229, 
Pr<fener<$,  394. 
Prote,  306. 
Protugeron,  284. 
Prwulons,  17, 19. 
Provluka,  465. 
Provvediton,  51. 
Prytaneum,  194, 195. 
Psakna,  237. 

Psariots  character  of,  105; 
have  the  characteristic  Hel- 
lenic features,  105. 

]*belorites,  388. 

Pseudisodomum,  151,  x8i. 

Paophis,  91,  3x4. 

Ptfyttalea,  2x3. 

Ptellfi,  66,  333. 

Ptolemy,  Gymnasium  of,  181. 


BHOTE& 

Ptoom,  Mt.,  240, 242. 

Ptychla,  64. 

IMnta,  256, 413. 

Pydna,454. 

Pylos,304. 

Pyrasoe.  450. 

Pyrgo  (Crete),  388. 

Pyrgos  of  AUdbllkes.  394. 

 (Crete),  386,  389. 

 (Inner  Maina),  285,  291. 

— ^  between  Mt  Olonos  and 
the  Alpheus;  residenoe  of 
British  Vic«-Conaul,  311. 

 (Tbera).  34J. 

PjTgos  (Peloponnems)  to  fti- 
tras  by  Gabtunl,  313. 

Pyrrha,  354- 

Pyrrbic  dance,  44,  64. 

Pyrrbns  418. 

Pythagoras,  birthplace  of,  ]6i. 
P^thia's  bath,  222. 


0. 

Quarantine,  11, 67. 
(^Inine  pdia 
7. 

Quintal,  xxa 


Racll,  valley  0^  70. 
Radostln,  430. 
Raki;x8. 
Rapanidi,  352. 
Baphti,  Port,  218. 
Raveni,  405. 
Bayah,  lb,  28. 
Becinio,  256. 
Kelthrum,  87. 
Religion,  lox. 
Reschid  Pasha,  243. 
Resident,  pow«n»  of,  53. 
Rcsna,  475. 
Bevcniko,  459. 
Revenue,  xoi. 

Revolution,  Geneml  Gordon's 

Hlstoiy  of  the,  106. 
Revolatlou,  a  model,  99,  X3J. 
Rhamne,  394. 
Rhamniu,  229. 
Rbaucos,  386. 
Kheiti,  213.  252. 
Rhigas,  28. 

Rliithymna,  Rblthymnos,  375, 

38c\  381. 
Rhium,  X17, 119. 
Rhlia,  374, W 
Rbizu-Kaatrun,  387. 
Rhfzoma,  394.  J95. 
Rbooca,  jax 
Rhododaphne,  8a 
Rhodope,  Mt,  48a 
Rhodotfto,  48X. 
Rhoocus,  361. 
Rhoka,  385. 
lUiotes,  388. 
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Klchanl  L  of  England  at  Oor- 

cm  59- 
Bicord,  Adm.,  269. 
lUoarl  ficcleaiastlcal  Semliiary, 

III. 

Riven,  probable  caoae  of  the 
want  of  navigable,  107. 
AchelooB,  79,  88,  X07,  24J, 

255.1591  44J- 
run,  X14, 416, 42a  Alpbeus, 
20,  joe,  jxo>jix.  Amphites, 
J07.  A6u8, 427,  4}o ;  Bouroe, 

445.  ApoKlemi,  J87.  Ap- 
8U«,  41a  Aracthus,  417.  Ar- 
gTroKaatro,  425.  Aria,  100, 
jox.  Aroanioa,  ji6.  Aria, 
ita  source,  449.  A8opTis,22o, 
2JX.    Asprupotamo,  source, 

SS.  Axlua,454-  Axoa,  j8j. 
klyra,  jox,  J07.  Bapbvnifl, 
4SJ.  Bendacba,  427.  bera- 
tino,  410,  Beritza,  427.  Bo- 
Jana,  436.  Boralcus,  J17. 
Buai,  J08.  Celydnois  442, 
Gharadnu,  2x8, 416.  Oocyius. 
4x1, 4x7,  422.  Crathis,  J17, 
jio.  Deropoli,  42^-427.  De- 
vol,  4JO,  4IJ.  Dbikova,  291. 
DioaMi,  4j6.  Diroe,  220. 
Drilo,  4)6,  476.  Drln,  436, 
476.  Diyno,  424.  ElixQB, 
JJ5.  Enlpeiw.-i49,45J.  Era- 
■Inus,  274.  Eridaims,  21  x. 
Ermitza,  254.  ErymanUina, 
5x4.  Enrlpns,  220;  the 
bridge,  212,  235.  Eurotaa, 
28X,  288,  290,  296.  Kvenoa, 
241,258.  Uenusuf,  415*  476- 
Glancna,  112.  Hallacmon,  Its 
■onxoe,  445 ;  ferry,  454.  Ue- 
bnu^  48a  Uellssun,  J07. 
Hercyna,  222.  lUsaiu,  117, 
aix.  Inacbas,  277.  In^je 
Karasa,  ferry,  454.  Ismenus, 
22a  KaeratO!*,  386.  Kako- 
roma,  J07.  Kalabryta,  117. 
Kalamfa,  66,  405, 41X.  Ka- 
intfra,j[90.  Karaamak,  ferry, 
454.  Kansfi,  480.  Kephla- 
8118,  xj6,  207,  210,  226,  2  J  J, 
24X ;  plain,  228 ;  —  Eleu- 
alnlan,  215,  252.  Kllnoro, 

446.  Kokla,  J07.  Ladon, 
J 14,  J17.  Larlasns,  JX2. 
Lena,  267.  Leuka,  112. 
Liikha,425.  Lnro,  ^16.  Ly- 
dlaa,  ferry,  454.  Mantza,48o. 
Manronero,  ferry,  454.  Mav- 
ronero,  224.  Mavrozumeno, 
101.  Melaa,  224.  Metzovo, 
445.  Mylopotamoa.  96.  Ne- 
dii,io8.  Nefias,48a  Opbia, 
280.  Pamlsos,  297,  290; 
source,  101.  l'avla,4o6.  i*o- 
neOB,  20,  112;  source,  44$. 
PbMaro,  258.  Pldhlma,  joo, 
joi.  Pterus,  1x2.  Plelatos, 
247.  Salamvria,  its  source, 
J 1 2.  Selinus,  117.  Skumol, 
4J5.  476-    Sperchiua,  227. 


8AL0NI0A. 

Stiiti,  JQJ.  Strymon,  479. 

Styinpbaltt8,274.  Styx,  nj  ; 

the  Falls,  HI.  Sddsuro,  j88. 

lSuU,4x6.  Thyamlfl,66,4o5. 

Triton,  186.  TVphlds,  J90. 

Ufumi,  414.   vardari,  454. 

Yloea,  ^7i  4io;  its  source, 

445.     Viatntza,  406;  its 

source,  445 ;  ferry,  4)0.  Vu- 

v6.  417,  4*1.    Xerillo,  307. 

Zagori,  445. 
Roads,  12. 
Rodovani,  391. 
l^dia.  386. 
liogus.  416, 417. 
Romaic,  a  name  applied  to  the 

modem  Greek  language,  35* 
Romalka  (national  dance),  44, 

^• 

Roman  highway  from  Rome  to 
Oonstantlnople,  480. 

Roman  remaina  :~Arsos,  278. 
Buthrotum.  67.  Cephallenio, 
69,  7a  Corinth,  124,  X26. 
Oythluro,  29a  Levetsoba, 
287.  Mesolonghl,  257-  Ni- 
oopolla,  415.  Palea  Lutra, 
300.  PaleopoUs,  200.  Patraa, 
117.  Punta,  256.  Bparta,  28x. 
Vathy,  291. 

Romanates,  419. 

Romans,  the  name  by  which 
the  Qreek  peasantry  gener- 
ally stvle  themiielves,  35. 

Romounl,  49  (see  Wal]acba)L 

Roppa,  Yal  dl,  66. 

Roumelia.  Castle  oC  X19. 

Routes.  List  of;  vili. 

 from  England  to  Qreeoe,  4. 

Rumeli.  St.,  vilUge,  Crete,  388. 

Rumeliota,  character  or,  xo6. 

Rnatika.381. 


Sacra,  221. 
Sacred  War,  247. 
Sacred  Way,  213. 
StfhU,  388. 

Sailors,  custom  and  language 
of  modem,  identical  with 
those  of  ancient  Qreeco,  X7 ; 
their  propensity  for  putting 
in  at  every  port  they  ap- 
proach, 326. 

Sakona,  297. 

SalagoiB,  417. 

Salamls,  251 ;  strait  where  the 
battle  waa  fought,  213;  is- 
land, 2x4. 

Salamvria,  river,  its  source, 

Salganous,  240. 
Salmatraki.  bland,  65. 
Salmone,  396. 
Sdlona,246. 

 toGravia,225. 

Salonica  CI'^eMalonica,  Ther- 
ma),  454.   Residence  of  a 


flCALA. 

British  Consul,  454.  Steam- 
ers, 456.  Population,  456. 
Commoroe,  456.  Shooting, 
456. 

atadel  (the  Seven  Tow- 
ers), 454.  Propylsum  of  the 
Hippodrome  (Incantadas), 
495.  Churches  and  mosques, 

t55.  Gate  of  Vardar.  or 
''diditrt  (Triumphal  Arch 
of  Augustus,  455.  Arch  o 
Constantine,  455. 
Salonica  to  Mount  Athos  by 
Cassandra  and  back  to  Sa- 
lonica, 457. 
— >  to  Constantinople,  478. 

  to  Larissa  by  Tempe, 

45a 

—  by  Beroea,  Senla  and  To- 
maro,  456. 

to  Scutari,  by  Monastir, 
Elbassan  and  Grola,  472. 
Saloniki,  412. 
Saltoni.  78. 

Saltpetre  made  by  boiling  the 

earth,  288. 
Salt-springs  near  the  Pass  of 

Daphne,  213. 
Salt-works,  Avldoa,  439. 
Samarfo,  397. 
Same,  68,  84. 
Samos,  68,  69,  84. 
Samuel  the  Galoyer,  421. 
San  Giovanni  dl  Patino,  362. 

 Liberale,  Pass,  7X. 

 PanUleone,  Paaa,  6j. 

— •  Rocro,  chapel,  Khania, 

37«. 

— •  Salvador,  monntain-chaln . 
61, 6y. 

Sanctuary  of  ^aculaplns,  267  ; 
of  the  Graces  (Orchomenus), 
224 ;  the  Muses,  22x ;  Tro- 
phonius,  222. 

Sondamerl,  Mt,  312. 

Sane,  462. 

Santorln,  peasantry  of,  X05. 
Sanudo,  Maroo,  344. 
Santa  Decca,  6$. 

—  Maria,  Capo,  36a 

 Maura,  73  (tee  Leucadia). 

 Qnaranta,  400, 409,  ^ 

—  Rosa,  Count,  tomb  of, 
301. 

 Sophia,  cave  of,  96. 

Saoa,  Saoke,  Mt.,  351. 

Sapienza,  96,  309. 

Sappho,  birthplace  of,  394. 

Sappho's  Leap,  74,  77. 

Sarcophagus,  ancient,  disco- 
vered near  Arvl,  388. 

Sarla,37>. 

Sarko,  386. 

Saronic  Gulf,  291. 

Sarpl,  Fra  Paolo,  52. 

Sayides,  Say4da,  400,  424 ;  re- 
sidence of  a  Britisn  Vice- 
Consul,  405. 

,Slf"T1fl,  439. 

Seals,  Cape,  70 ;  village,  301. 
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scainMs.477. 

Scandea,96. 

Scaoderbeg.  46. 416, 477. 
Scarot,  J4J. 
Scheiia,  58, 6j. 
SchUte,  Pasa,  225. 
Schmidt,  Dr.  JuUua,  ij2. 
Schoenna,  Port,  12],  251. 
School  of  Homer,  84,  86. 
SchoolB.  102;  at  Athena,  110, 

xji ;  at  HermopoUa,  J27. 
Schulemberg,    Manhal,  60; 

aUtue  of,  at  Corfu,  62. 
Sdlliu,  J 10. 
Sdroooo,  55. 
Sdronlan  Way,  251. 
Sclavokborlo,  287,  288. 
SclaTopuIa,  J92. 
Scodra,  436. 

Scrlpfu  to  Kapoma,  224. 

Scutari  (Sco<&a),  residence  of  a 
British  Vice^usul,  4)6. 

 to  Constantinople,  481. 

—  to  the  Dalmatian  Fron- 
tier and  Cattaro,  417. 

Scutari  to  DSlyino  by  Dorazzo, 
4J4. 

 to  Salonlca,  by  Croio,  El- 

ba«an,  and  Monastir,  472. 

Sea-bathing,  Corfu,  64. 

Seaton,  Lord,  his  administra- 
tion of  the  Ionian  Islands,  53. 

Seliaforo,  45  j. 

Sellnitza,  429;  pitch-mines, 

SiUno-Kastem,  192. 

Selinus,  town,  J50 ;  river,  J17, 

Selivria,  481. 

Seminary -for  the  training  of 
schoolmasters,  at  Athens, 
1)1  i   Risari  EoclesiasUcal, 

X}X- 

Senate  .—-Athena,  ijj ;  Ionian 

Islands,  ^ 
Sengena,  242. 
Senia,457. 
Senitaa,  414. 
Senxina,  Lake,  244. 
Seraffs,  400. 
Sersglle  (currant  magaxines), 

95- 

Sepulchre  of  the  BoDOtiana— 
the  marble  Hon,  22j. 

Sepulchres,  ancient,  near  St 
kyrlak68, 392. 

Serapis,  271, 292 

Sermyle,  459. 

Serres,  470. 

Serrium,  Mt.,  480. 

Servants,  travelling,  xi,  xj, 
57, 110, 130. 

Setia,  387. 

Shepherds'  huts,  85. 

Ship  of  Ulysses,  64, 65. 

Shooting,  seaaons  for,  15;  best 
stations,  x6.  Bed  deer,  260. 
Wolf,  deer,  and  wild  boar, 
xy,  66,  77,  78.  Bear,  15, 
416,  4^0.  Wild  goat,  i5, 
J97t4lo»  Fox,  I  J,  6^  Lynx, 


fiPABTA. 

X5.  Jackal,  15, 66, 78.  Hare, 

15,  66.    lElabblt,  349.  

Pheasant,  15, 56,  436.  Part- 
ridge, 15, 1x9,  260,  337,  J40, 
35J.  368,  370. 378.  389. .  Pell- 
can,  78.  Bustard,  x5.  Quail, 
X5.  66.  68,  96,  119,  202. 
Snipe  and  woodcock,  15,  66, 
78,  93,  X12,  X19,  260,  3x2, 
378,  406,  410,  416,  4x7,  436, 
452i  456  (Me  Gome). 
Shope,  xio. 

Shrines St  Dionysius,  Zante, 
93.  St.  Spirldion,  Corfu,  62. 
San  Salvador.  Corfu,  65. 

Siamata,  234. 

Siitista,  457. 

Sidero-Kastro,  308. 

Sidus,  251. 

Signles,  65. 

Silqron,  320. 

Slmonhies,  birthplace  of,  335t 

Sina,  Baron,  X33,  iJS' 
Sinino,  283, 307. 
Sintles,  35>- 

Sinus  Saronlcua,  252 ;  Stiymo- 

nlcu8,479. 
Siren  Isles,  380. 
Slrrhaj,  479. 
Sisi,  convent,  71. 
Slthonia,  457. 
Sltsova,  296. 
Siva,  386. 
Skala,  288, 395* 
Skaloma,  259. 
Skamnia,  453. 

Skanderbeg,  birthplace  of,  477. 
Skardhamiila,  285, 293. 

 to  Kitries,  293. 

Skarus,  77. 

Skeleton  tours,  xxo,  404. 
.Skimatart,  220. 
Sklmitari,  233. 
Skipeiar,45  (see  Albanians^ 
Skopos,  Mount,  91, 93. 
Skroponeri,  Moun^  241. 
Skumbi,  river,  4351 476. 
Skutari,  29X. 

Socrates,  **  Prison  "  ot,  X89 ;  at 

Delium,  232. 
Soffit.  23. 
S6ka8tron,  37X. 
Solos.  313, 117.  iix. 
Solyman,  368. 

Sopot6,3i4.4M. 

boro,  Mt.,  234. 

Spada,  Cape,  390. 

Spohides,  234. 

SpanMko,  393. 

Sparta,  28x.  "Tomb  of  Leo- 
nldas,"  283.  Theatre,  283. 

Sparta,  valley  of,  20, 28x. 

 to  Gythimn,  288. 

 to  Helos.  288. 

  to  Kalamata:  through 

Maina,  284;  by  Measene, 
296;  over  Mt.  Taygetiis,  295. 

 to  Levelsoba,  287. 

 to  Tripolitxa,  281. 


STEAM-PAGKETB. 

Spartovuni,  255. 

Sperchlua,  river  and  valley, 

227. 
Spetzia,  271. 
Spetiiots,  105. 

Sphacteria,  Sphagla,  302,  304, 
305 ;  scene  of  Byroo'a  '  Cor- 
sair,' 305. 

Sphsria.  268. 

Sphakla,  374?  J95- 

Sphettian  Way,  2x7. 

Sphintfri,  392. 

Sphingium,  Mt.,  242. 

Sphynx,  hill  of  the,  220. 

Spinalonga,  387. 

Spiridion,  St.,  sbrino  62. 

Splautza,  42X. 

Sponge-fishery,  366. 

Sporades,  324 ;  Northern,  348. 

Springs I^clphl,  247.  BlJbck, 
Mavromatl,  297.  Grease, 
Zante,  91.  Hot:  Lemnoa, 
353;  LutrikI,  122;  Melon, 
339,  340;  ThermopylsB,  226. 
Salt,  near  the  Pua  of  Daphne, 
213.  Warm,  Kythnoa.  317. 

Stadium:— Basilikfi,  320.  De- 
106,332.  Delphi,  248.  Hlercrn, 
267.  Mesaene,  298.  Nloo- 
polia,  415.  Panathenalc,  190. 

Staflri,  430. 

Stag  Island,  96. 

Staglrus,46x. 

Stsgds,  440. 

Stalactites  :^Antiparo,  347. 
Cerigo,  96.  Coiycian  Cave, 

249.  Crete,  379.183.  Kyth- 
noBf  J37'  liount  Hymettos, 
217. 

Stalagmites:— Gorycian  Cave, 

250.  Cave  near  Mount  Me- 
liddnl.  Crete,  38X. 

Stamata,  2x8. 
Stamna,  258. 
Stanlqr,  Mr.  A.  P.,  146. 
SUtista,  432. 

Statues:— Fine  ftagmenta  on 
the  Acropolis  of  Athena,  X48. 
Sir  F.  Adam,  Corfu,  62. 
Apollo:  Delos,  3ix:  Naxos, 
345.  Athena  PoUas,  170, 
X74.  Mark  Botzaris,  Mc- 
aolonghi,  245.  Ceres,  215, 
252.  Jupiter,  Olympia,  jxo. 
Sir  T.  Maitiand,  Zante,  93. 
Mhierva,  by  Phidias,  153, 
155,  x62.  Marshal  Schnlem- 
beig,  Cora^  62.  Venus, 
Melos,  339* 

Stauri,  338. 

Stavri,  285. 

Stavro,  29$. 

Stavrorfikhi,  39}. 

Stavros  (Ithaca),  87:  (Stiy- 
monic  Gulf),  4DX. 

Steam-packets :  —  Penumdsr 
and  Oriental:  Malta  by 
Gibraltar,  4.— British  ffo- 
vemmetU:  Malta  to  (}reeco 
and  the  Ionian  Isles,  4, 109^ 
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STIAM-PACXBn. 

FtenA  OooenmeiU:  Malta 
to  AtheDS,  8yn,  Smyrna, 
and  Confltantinople,4, 109.— 
AuUrian :  Trieste  to  Athena, 
by  the  Adriatic  and  Qulf  of 
Corinth,  4 ;  Trieste  to  Oou- 
BtantiiM^le,   5;   Gorfti  to 

Atli«Hi«,  114. 

Steam-pttckete:— Athens,  to 

MarathonlsU  290. 

 to  Nauplia,  268, 171,  274. 

  Cattaro  -to  Trieste,  a'jj  ; 

fltopplng  at  the  principal 

Dahmatlan  Forts, 
  Constantinople  to  Salo- 

nica,  400^  456. 478. 

 Corfu  to  Preveaa,  4x2. 

 Athena,  Syra,  and  Oon- 

atajittaiople,  to  Salonica,  47J. 
 Syria  to  Smyrna,  touching 

at  Ilbodes,  j66. 

 Trieste  to  Corfb,  400. 

Stentf,  427. 
Stennra,  281. 
Stenycleroe,  valley,  299. 

S!ltep!i£,^Mt,  82. 
Strabo,  209. 
Strada  Bianca,  442. 
Stratford  de  Keddiffe,  Lord, 


Stritt  vlUace  and  river,  393> 
Stratiotikf,  205, 208. 
Strato,  tomb  of,  2xj. 
Stratus,  2$$. 
Strema,  xxo. 

StrivalU  95  Cms  Strophadcs). 
Slrlvlna,  4x8. 
Strongyl^  544. 
Stropbades,  95. 
Stnif5a,47o. 
Stiymon,  river,  479. 
Style,  Old  and  New,  xo8. 
Stylidha,  227, 219. . 
Stylobate,  i}. 

S^pbalus,  river,  274;  lake, 
313- 

Styx,  313*  JI7;  the  Falls, 

vaUey,  JX5,  JX9. 
Sndena,  JX4. 
Sndhenra,  4)1. 
Sddsnro,  river,  j88. 

SuU:  1x4,  4x6;  river, 

Satioies,  xo5, 420;  women,  421. 
Sails,  222. 

Sttnium  to  Athens,  2x6. 
Sunset,  Byron's  description  of 

an  Athenian,  xj8. 
Sani4)I,4oj. 
Swan,  Mr.,  294. 
Swine  Islabds,  66,  X14. 
^yboto  Islands,  65, 66, 1x4. 
SycamiDo,  2ji. 
^koldgo,  j88. 
Sylla,  X77, 194, 207. 
Syllsoca,  jj7. 
^rncretimn,  J84. 
^od.  Holy,  of  the 


of  Greece,  102;  of  Nauplla, 
X02. 

Qyra,  centre  of  steam  navigi^ 
tlon  in  the  Levant,  325,  J26; 
clhnate,  129;  consuls,  J29; 
English  Protestant  Church, 
J28;  harbour,  ^39;  hotels, 
J29 ;  monqr,  3  28 ;  population, 
X05. 

Syrbani,  JX4. 

SyrUni,  2x1. 

SyTtii,2J4. 


Tsenarlan  Neptune,  292. 

 promontory,  20. 

TaU.  Lake,  281. 

Takos,  atrocious  murder  by,  2 19. 

Talandl,  229,  242. 

Talari,  xxo. 

TaUow-well  of  Zante,  9X. 
Tambouria,  25X. 
Tanagra,  21Q,  2ji. 
Tanaimat,  28. 
Taphos,  70. 
Taphus,  7  J. 
Torrha,  307. 
Tfirvea,  188. 
Tatoe,  2x2,  2U. 
Taygetus,  Mt^  20,  28x,  284. 
Tegea.  279. 
Teleboee,  73,  88. 
Temenla,  J91. 
Temper  20, 45X.  452. 
Temperature,  X07. 
Temple,  the  meet  character' 
istic  form  of  Hellenic  archi- 
tecture, 24. 
Temples  .• — 
jEsculapius:  Athens,  xoo; 
Cos,  J64;  Paros.  jiS;  Ti- 
tborea,  228 ;  Triccaia,  448. 
Amphiaraus,  2jo. 
Amphitrite,  327. 
AntlnoUB,  28x. 
Apollo:  near  Athens,  213. 
i)eloe,3Ji.  Delphi,  248.— 
A.  JEgletes,  Anaphe,  34J, 
— A.£picurius,  Bassas,  J07. 
309.— A.  Hermione,  271.— 
Leucadian,  78.— A.  Sld- 
nos.  J4X.— A.  Sminthens, 
lulls,  3?5. 
Artemis  Eucleia,  X  89.  Laph- 
ria,  2c8.  Leros,  j6}.  JSu- 
nychia,  209.  PropyUca,  2x4. 
Rboocan,  J90.  Tanropo- 
linm,  360. 
Athena  ChaUnitis,  124.  Po- 

llaa,  X74.  _ 
Augustus  and  Rome,  151. 
Baochna:    Hermione,    27  x. 

Naxos,  J45.  Sicyon,  j2o. 
Ceres:  Patras, X 17.  Eleusia, 
2x4,  252.  Hermione,  271. 
Hycalessia,  240. 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  x89i 
Claudius,  479. 

Diana  AmaiTxia,  aj6.  Her- 


mione, 271.  Laphria,  116. 

Lhnnatia,  289. 
Dic^na,  390. 
Dioscuri,  147. 

Hera :  Argos,  277.  Near  the 
Helicon  range,  22X.  He- 
rsBum,  Samoa,  i6x. 

Hermes,  ji6. 

Isis  and  Serapis,  27X. 

Juno,  277. 

Jupiter  ^nsiius,  71.  Ar- 
bios,  Crete,  388.  Mount 
Ithome,  299.  Nemea,  322. 
Olympla,  jxa  Fanhelle- 
Dius,  265. 

Lissos,  J92. 

Minerva:  uEgina,  265.  Ar- 
chegetis,  X79.  Athens,  146, 
148.  Hermione,  27  x.  Neu- 
ron, 25J.  Telchinla,  234. 

Nemesis,  Rhamnusian,  2jo. 

Neptune :  Sunium,  217.  Cn- 
lauria,  268.  Hellce,  3x7. 
Hermione,  271.  Tena- 
rian,  292. 

Nike  Apteroa  (Victory  with- 
out Wings),  X49,  X50,  155, 
X56. 

Olympiemn,  193. 
Pallas,  J49. 

Poseidon:  Corinth,  126.  Her- 
mopolis,  J27. 

Serapis,  292. 

Sunium,  2x7. 

Theseus,  x82. 

Triptolemus,  189. 

Venus :  Argos.  279.  Athena. 
208.  Pythera,  95.  Near 
Daphne,  2xj.  Hermione, 
27X.  Thermean,  455. 

Vesta,  271. 

Virgin  (Parthenon^  158  (tee 
AcropoUs  of  Athens). 

Zeus  Soter,  209. 
Ten  Saints,  mountain,  65 ;  vil- 

lage,  j88. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  E.,  124. 
Tcnos,   peasantiy  (rf; 

island  of,  332. 
Tent,  substitute  for  a,  6. 
Tepelenl,  427, 435. 
 to  SeUnitza  and  AvWna, 

Terpander,  birthplaoe  of,  354. 

Terra  Lemnia,  353. 

Teskere,  7,  8. 

Tetaz.  M.,  X75. 

Tetrastyle,  23. 

Tetrazi,  Mt,  307. 

Teumesstts,  234. 

Teuthrone,  29X. 

Thaumad,  4413, 449. 

Theatres  :--Xrgos,  278.  Bo- 
aUlUL,  320.  Chnronea,  222. 
Paaa  of  Daphne,  253.  Dlo- 
nyaiac^  X48,  X95,  209.  Dra- 
mislus,  419.  Eleuaifi,  252. 
Gvthium,  290.  Hleron,  267. 
Mantinea,28a  Megalopolis, 


105; 
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507.  Melon,  J40.  Nemea, 
322.  NloopQli8.4i5.  CEnlada, 
260.  Paleopolto,  290.  SamoB, 
j6x.  Sparta,  iSj.  Stratum 
2J5.  Siida,  380.  Taiiagra, 
2?i.  ThoricM,  217.  Mount 
ZyRos,  2J1. 
Thebft',  4JO. 

Thebes,  220;  plain,  22a 
Tbcbcs  to  Chalkls  (Knboea), 

234;  byKokhino  and  Luktsi, 

239- 

 to  Marathona,  219. 

 to  Plataeo,  220. 

Themlstocles,  206;  blB  tomb, 

209. 
TheniB,  386. 
Theodorakl.  388. 
Theodore,  St,  church,  Athens 

Theophanes,  birthplace  of,  354; 
Theophrastus,  birthplace  of, 
354. 

Theopompus,  birthplace  of, 
ThdrtM).  394. 

Thenna,W54  (««  SalonSca). 
Thermaj  (Tnermopyla))^  226. 
Thermopylie,  224. 

 to  Lebadea,  227. 

 to  ITiebes,  229. 

 to  Zeitun,  227. 

Tbennaft,  254. 

Thesenmxi.,  x82. 

Theseus.  139.  140.  >5it  dteoo- 

very  of  the  bones  of,  348- 
ThespiiE,  221. 

Thessalonica,  454  (ue  Solo- 
nlca). 

Theasaly  —Population,  400 ; 
plain,  448. 450;  valley,  20. 

  and  Macedonia,  barrier 

between,  454. 

Thiersch's  remarks  on  the  mo- 
dem Greeks,  104. 

Thoas  (Achelous),  88. 

Thoricos.  217. 

Thracian  Samoe,  352- 

 Sea,  3*4- 

ITirasybQlus,  208,  212. 

Three  Heads,  Pass,  215. 

Thrla,  213. 

Thriadan  Plain,  213,  252. 
Throne  of  Plutarch,  222. 

Thucydides,3I9.  479- 
Thurla  to  Kalamata,  30a 
Thyamis,  river,  65, 405. 
ThyssuB,  462. 
TiK«ni,  291. 
Tilben,  474- 

Timanthes.  birthplace  of,  361. 
Time,  mode  of  reckoning,  109. 
Timotheus,  262. 
Tlparenos.  271. 
Tiryns  (Tlrynthus),  274. 
Tltanas,  Mt.,  457. 
Tlthorea,  225. 
Titles  of  Honour,  102. 
Titus,  St.  384. 
Tjames,  47. 


TEITON. 

Tolon,  Port,  273. 

Tombasl,  Admiral,  269,  270. 

Tombs:  —  Agamemnon,  276. 
Arlstides,  206.  Luden  Bona- 
parte, 302.  "The  Giant V 
388.  Herodes  Atticus,  193. 
Leonldaa,  283.  Menecrat«s, 
64.  Minyas,  224.  Orpheus, 
454.  Peleus,  349-  Count 
Santa  Rosa,  3o>-  Strato,2i3. 
Themi»tocle8,  209. 

Tomor,  Mt.,430;  vilbigc,  434. 

Topography,  20. 

Topolia.  224,  242. 

Toporbta,  316. 

Tortoises,  abundance  of,  15. 

Toskes,  47. 

Tours,  Bkel(?ton,  no. 

Tower  of  the  Winds,  178. 

Trachlnia,  plain  of,  227. 

Trade,  104. 

TragamesU,  78, 260, 261 ;  Bay, 
^78.  ^ 

Travelling,  interest  of  Greek, 
to  the  politician,  x;  to  the 
artist,  I ;  to  the  classical 
scholar,  2 ;  mode  of,  3 ;  rob- 
bers, 3 ;  requisites  and  hints 
before  starting,  5;  cUmate 
and  seasons  for,  9 ;  expenses, 
13 ;  small  silver  pieces  the 
most  useful  money  in  the 
interior,  110;  servants,  ix. 
57,  iio;  roads,  12;  horse- 
hire,  12 ;  boat-hire,  16 ,  ao- 
commodatioD,  17 ;  provisions, 
17,  19;  distances,  now  mea- 
sured, IIO. 

Treasury  of  Atrens,  276;  of 
Minyas,  224.  > 

Trelo-vuno,  211. 

Trespass,  no  law  of,  In  Greecob 
x6. 

Tretus,  321 ;  Pass,  277. 
Tri.  273. 
Trianta,  370. 
Tricala,  447. 
Tricaranum,  314. 
Tricca,  448. 

Trichonis,  l^ake  of,  254. 
Triglyph,  23. 
Trikhani,  445. 

Trikhardhd,  Trikhardhd-kas- 

tro,  2$9. 
Trlnasns,  288. 
Trinisa,  288,  290. 
Triopian  Promontory,  305. 
Triple  Road,  224. 
Tripolls,  TripoHtza,  280. 
Tripolitxa  to  Kyparissia,  206. 

 to  Patras,3i$. 

 to  Sparta,  281. 

Tripotamo,  314. 
Triptolemus,  189. 
Triremes,  width  of,  208. 
Trisonla,  122. 
Trispyrgi,  205. 
Trit^  315- 
Triton,  river,  386. 


VALm 

Traexen,  268. 
Trogilinm,  360. 

Trophoniua,  Hieroa  or  Sanc- 
tuary of.  222. 
Trout-fishing,  405. 
Trypa.  420. 
Trypete,  397- 
Trypetl.  340. 
Tschcmi,4]$. 
Tiimaro.  457. 
Tuzla,  380. 
Tyllssoe,  384. 
Tympanum,  23. 
Typaldo,  Dr.,  131. 
Typhlds,  river,  390. 
Tyrana,  477. 
Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  144. 
Tzaka,  301,  314. 
Tzakonla,  35. 

Tzakonic  dialect,  3$ ;  district 
where  it  is  still  spoken,  283. 
Tzalianft,  392. 

Tzanet  I3ey,  of  Mavrovunl, 
285. 

TzaiieUchi    Kutoph&i\,  284, 

29J. 
Tzatalze,  449. 
Tzavellas,  1x8. 
Tzerigo,  9$. 
Tzetinie,  438. 
Tzimova,  285.  287, 191. 
Tzimovites,  286. 
Tzipiana,  279, 32  x. 


Ulridis,  2of ,  248. 
Ulysses,  80-86,  271; 

84;  Ship.  64, 65. 
Universities:  — Athena,  131; 

Corfu,  55. 
Urania,  96. 

Urqnhart,  Mr.,  on  the  pleasures 
of  Eastern  travel,  3  r  on  tbe 
manu&ctory  at  Ampelakia, 
4y2- 

Usnml,  river,  430, 434. 


V. 

Vabels,  4$a 

Valets  de  place,  130. 

Yaliare,  Khan,  427. 

Valleys:— Aetos,  261.  As6- 
matos,  388.  Atzikolot  joS. 
Dhlkova,29i.  Gythium,aQOL 
Haliacmon,432.  Megalopolis. 
307.  Olympla,  3x0.  FSsra- 
mythla,4ix.  insa,3io.  Pla- 
tan!^ 389.  Racli,  7a  Boppa. 
66.  Sparta,  281.  Sumyderoa, 
299.  Styx,  315,  J 19-  Tempe. 
452.    Xeriilo  P<yidnK>, 

,297. 

Valona,  439. 

Valonia,  acorn,  large  exports 

of,  3 16. 
Valto,  ISS' 
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VAPHld. 

Vaphl6,  287, 188. 
Vanlarl,  river,  454. 
Vamaka,  ridge  of,  2$b. 
Vaniava,  Ml,  ijo. 
VarvakeloD,  zii. 
Vaailiko,  ij). 
VasilopoLn,  261. 
Vatbla,  285. 
Vatby,  ijh  291. 
Vatlka,97. 

Vegetable  prodoctB,  16,  .19;. 
VelesUafl,  45a 
VeUmakl,  3x4. 
Velltia,  125. 
Velntzi.  Mt,  afo. 
VeneriUo,  386. 
Venlali,^!!. 
Venitt,  96,  208,  2xj, 
Verde  antlco,  place  whence  the 
ancienta  obtained,  451. 

Verd«i(wlne),94. 
Vergo.  414. 

Vemiin,  protection  firom*  5. 

Verrta.  4$6S  474. 

Veaalioa,  9a. 

Vesta,  271. 

Vetrtnitu,  246. 

Vta  EgnaUa,  4JO,  471.  479. 

 Sacra  (Pkmaanu),  225. 

Vldo,  61, 64. 
Viena,  Mt.  254. 
VilUia,289. 


VllMiardooin,  117,  jij. 
VUliendel'UleXdain, 


J68. 


Vines  of  immenee  sfie  at  Plar 

tanJK,  J89. 
Vino  Santo.  142. 
VIoia,  river,  427,410;  aoorce, 
445. 

Vikcardo,  Ptort  or  Gape,  701 
Vlstrliza,  river,  ita  aooroe,  445 ; 

ferry,  454. 
Vltylo,  291,  292. 

 to  Hatxa,  292. 

Vlak,49. 

Vllto,  74. 
Vlithlia,  J9J. 

 to  Ergait^ri,  J94. 

Vlokho,  254. 

Vodhena,  456,47J. 

Voedino^  224,  228. 

VofdUa,  MtTii?. 

Volcano,  emptlons  of,  J4J. 

VoIo,4fo;  Gulf,  2J9. 

Volute,  2j. 

Vomitoria,  2j. 

Vonitia.  256,  261. 

 to  Mesoloi^hi,  by  Katuna, 

I^nta,  and  (Kniadse,  258. 
VosUtxa  (iEgiam) :  -  magnifl 

cent  plane-tree,  120;  curmnt 


WOODS. 

magaslnes,  x2i;  historical 
notice,  X2X ;  remains  of  the 
ancient  iE^nm,  X2X ;  excnr- 
slon  to  the  convent  of  Megas- 
pelflBon,  122. 

Vrakhori,  2^. 

Vranj^  218. 

Vrukolakos,  J42. 

Vulkaria,  Lake  of,  256. 

Vnmisto,  Mt.,  261. 

Vnn6,442,44i. 

Vurkano,  297,  299. 

Vurko,  Bay  of,  2J5. 

Vurlla,  281. 

Vyner,  Mr.  F.,  i|a 


Waddington,  Mr.,  269. 
Waees  of  travelling  servants, 

Wab,  the  great-Northern,  men- 
tioned by  HerodotOB,  226. 
Walls-.—Long,  14J.  Phalerlan, 


a I.  206. 
la  • 


lachia.  Great,  49. 
Wallachs,49. 
War  of  Independence,  reflec- 
tions  on,  20 ;  character  of  the 
Greeks  at  Ks  conunenoemoit. 
105 ;  its  horrors,  420. 
Wd^ts  and  measures,  xix. 
Wells^-Ccres,  x  17.   Pitch,  91 . 

Tallow,  91.  Thraoe,  48a 
White  Sea,  J24. 

Wilkinson,  SLv  Gardner,  on 
Dalmatia  and  Monten^pro,' 


wllltms,  Mr.  H:,  134. 
Winds,  Tower  of  the,  X78. 
Wines,Greek,  X9.  Amorgos,  343, 
Ampelakla,  4$!.  Anatolioo, 
258.  Andros,  334.  Ar&chova, 
249.  CUymna,  j6h  Chios, 
J57.  Cos,  365.  Eubosa,  216. 
Ios,J42  Ipue,394.  lth*oa, 
82.  KeoR,  ikephallenia, 
71.  Kythuos,  IJ7.  Lesbos, 
m.  Ifalvaslan,  or  Malmsey, 
Tenos,  333.  Mee6ghla.  jox. 
Naxos,  J44.  Nisyros,  365. 
PWos,  346.  Peparethos,  350. 
Ssmos,  362.  SiUnos,  341. 
Skyros,  34«.  Syrn,  317. 
Thera,  342.  Verdea,94. 
Women  of  the  Islands  and  of 
Northern  Greece^  finest,  105 ; 
of  Athens,  X34;  peasant,  64; 
costume,  43, 139* 
Woods,  Mr.  Joseph,  his  *  I^ten 
of  an  Architect,' quoted,  x8i, 
x82,  X85,  X94,  209. 


ZTGOS. 


Xenophon,  residence  of,  3x0. 

Xerla,  river,  321. 

Xerlllo,  river,  297,  307 ;  valley, 

Xerochdri,  236,  238. 
XenSkampo,  255, 288. 
Xeromero,  255* 
Xerovalt6,  424^ 

Xerxes,  *'  Seat^*  of,  during  the 
battle  of  Salamls.  213;  track 
of  the  canal  through  which 
his  fleeu  steered,  460, 46$. 

Xyli,  Cape,  289. 

Xyldekalo,  394- 

Xynara,  333. 


Yachts,  16. 
Yeni(^,  473, 48a 
Yen!gik,48i. 
Yfuikoi,  473. 
Yenlshaher,  448. 

Z. 

Zabos8i. 

Zacynihus  (Zante),  outline  of 
Ito  -history,  9b ;  Pitch-wells, 
91 ;  Tallow-well,  or  Grease- 
spring,  91 ;  cultivation  of  the 
cnrrant-vine„  94 ;  frequency 
of  earthquakes,  91 ;  the 
Castle  Hill,  93 ;  excursions, 

Z.igora,  221. 

Zagori,  431 ;  river,  44$. 

Zatongo,  4x6. 

Za-longos,  9r. 

Zante,  90  (soe  Zacynthiu). 

Zapaiidl,  255. 

2hra,4o6. 

Zaraka,  313. 

Zarko,  448. 

Zarachia,  3ih  i2i> 

Zaverdha,  262. 

Zea,2o5.2o8,3?5. 

Zecchino,  109. 

Zeltun,  227. 

 to  Thermopylae,  227. 

Zephyria,  339. 

Zeus,  sceptre  of,  222 ;  Cappfitas, 

290 ;  Soter,  209. 
Zia,  Mt,  34$- 
Ziria,  Mt.,  231. 
Zltaa,407. 
Zwanziger,  109. 
2^ygos  Pass,  50;  Mount,  253; 

Lake,  254. 


THE  END. 
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I'RIXTKD  IIT  WILLIAM  CLOWES  AKD  90118,  STAMFORD  8TEBKT, 
AMD  CHARING  ( 


MUBRATS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

1871. 

The  best  AdverilBixig  Medium  for  all  who  are  deeirotui  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  BngUsh  and  American  Tonriste  in  all  parte  of  the  world. 

Annual  Circulation,  16,000. 

AdMrtitemenli  nuut  be  reonved  by  the  30tA  April,  and  are  inserted  at  the  rate  (ff  £6  for  ft  page 
and  60s.  lor  half  a  page. 


INDSZ  TO  THE  ADTBRTISSMENTS. 


Ai.uuuniBU  and  Caibo— Ifeliert- 

•on.  BoukMllen   S9 

AirrwMP— UAtal  it.  Antoiiie  .    .  2-^ 

U6tel  da  Gnod  lAlunrear  .    .  r>2 

HABur-BAOBf^Vlulorla  Hotel   .  fl7 

HoM  mm4  Pencil  Belle  Vuu  .  Zt 
BaWSLon*  —  (Imnd  lldt«l  dM 

UoKUe  N«lioiM   46 

Dniooio-UAtol  VUlAGinlft.    .  47 

HAMdePlurvncB   87 

HAtd  (tauuxiid   97 

BsBUN— Hdtet  d'Angletem  .    .  89 

BSMMK— IJ«Uor's  UualuU  BoxM  .  80 

BKX--anuidadt«id«i8ttliii(M    .  6i 

BouwNA— Onnd  HAtal  d'ltalle  .  SO 

HAlolMrna   8« 

Bov»-<ioUen  Star  Ilutcl  ...  28 
Hams— Orwiniiinn'ii  Wutwl  Srmlpt.  • 

BapWBLii-HdUil  do  Hall«  Vua    .  61 

Graud  Hdtet  de  Ka\o  ....  46 

CiUBTl A  nu— Hotel  fioandi  na«  i« . 
CoTOOftK— Paruia'a  Eau  de  iVilogno  8 
COMBTA-llTniOMi— Hfttel  d'Autflo- 
terra  

lis 


CorssuAGEM— Buyid  Hotel 

DlRPnc  -  Hdlel  dos  Bidita  ...  49 

HdltlHoyal  

jJanDKN— Grand  UAiai  de  8ms«  .  44 
KaytMr'aUtMelBelleviie  .    .  . 

Ylrtoria  Hold   40 

Hulel  de  I'Ange  d'Or  .    .    .    .  iti 

riA>H«(CB— AgUelU  A  Suiu.  Attlala  9 

Blanchini's  MwMie    ....  6 

Biizzi'A  iluAfcal  KMaUtahment .  34 

Coata  and  Oonti,  Artists  ...  10 

Montatettci'c  UuMkM.    .    .    .  «0 

liomaiialU.  Sculptur  ....  84 

t«MK>  aud  tfcm.  ArttotB    ...  43 

yBAHKroBT— I'lMxid'v  GlaM  Ware- 

houn   II 

Roman  KnparorHotal   .    .    .  W 
Bahl«r'8  Maniifartnry  of  Stag- 
bom    BO 

Vaion  Hotel   4'^ 


GgKOA-^ulol      Qnatre  Natlous^ 
lIoaM.JowcUvr  7 

HA!(cnnu— Union  Hotel     ...  41 

HaioaLBKBo— H<Uei  dn  I'Kunm  .  43 
I  Homaum  ^  UMel  Quatra 

  45  • 


iNxaBRUCK— IIot«l  Golden  Bnn   .  89 

lMrCMi.*CMKK— iluieldoBoUe  Vuo  47 

Udial  Jangffan   47 

Laobawhk— HAIel  Beau  Rimga  .  42 

HdtelGiblion   84  i 

Hotel  file  j«->Cont   84 

Lt^oERirjt— Udial  d'Anglaiana.  . 

Hotel  Bean  Kivaire    ....  42  , 

Hdlal  SchwvUerhoT   .    .    .    .  3V 

Swan  Hotel   88  I 

LoottOM  —  Grand  Hotel  BiUine- 

MaiflOQ   36 

MATKXCX-Hoteld'Aiiglotcne    .  18 

Mll»AN-  Unlol  C'ATuur  ....  47 

XiMoow— Hotel  Bllio  .  .  .  .  M 
Mi'NicM  —  Winiraor'a  (tallcry  of 

k'hvo  Arts  6  . 

NAFi.w-aTalleri.  Aj:cnt  .  .  .  fiO 
Namau— Bnbblf  •  rmiii  tlie  Rnitinen  42  j 
NBUrcH\Tia.— Hotel  du  Mont  HUnc  33  ' 

Kiai»— IMcer.  OlienilM  .    .    .    .  M 

NuiU£XBiut»— H4)lal  de  Bavi«re   .  48  > 

Bod  Hum  Hotel   48  < 

8t.  PJCTKMDt/uO— HAlcl  d'Anglo- 

terro   62 

I  riBA— Androoni,  Hcalptor  ...     8  ' 
I  Pmaui;k— Hobnanu'a  Ulan  Mannp 
I    fiietory  9 

,  Ron-Baker,  ChemUt     ...  88 

I    Shea,  HoOM  A«ent    ....  14  ; 

*  BoTTKBUAX— Knuners.  OookMller  63 


PMffe 

%>gO>-«taff  Hotel  4-. 

Ztfkactt— WteidorEiiteNaUc .  <B 

.  KX«J,AND. 
AfiBnL«^<Cr»Ok<n      .    .    .  .2-4 

 OUtrler  and  Co.    .    .    .    16,  1 » 

—  Oair  and  (>»  Ix.  IS 

Aoglo-ltalian  Bank  8 

Books  and  ]b|iB  87 


Gary's  Telesooiie   lu 

Ctanbb's  Loc  ks  and  SaTn   .    .    .  15 

Church  of  Kn^^lawl  Apiitwi     .    .  Il< 

Oontlnonial  IMlf  l'Mtuul«  Eipross  8  • 

Courier*  and  aarvants  .   .   .   .  2i 

Courien  (Swiss  and  Uiiitei!)   .    .  2j 

Stluoatioii— Tonne  Uentlctnen    .  47 

Ellis's  AGratoI  Wati  n  .    ,    .    .  M 

Foreign  Books  

GUlott'sPens  

Heal's  Pumituro  and  Bedsteads  .  M 

fioe  and  Carter's  Guide  Dep)t.    .  84 

ttudte'sUhnuy   25 

National  Proriiicial  Bank  ...  81 
N'orvcgtaa  Imsum^  eorpsnls 

lutroductiou  to   63 

Pait'i  Ufc  nils   4M 

Pawport  Agen^-— Adame  .    .    .  2ii 

Ptusport  Agency— Dorrell  ...  86 

Patoport  Age  ocy— liSlU     ...  lit 

Px<t.«|iort  Agency — Stanford  .  .  yi 
PhoCoempuiu  .ipparatun  for  Toui- 

ists   41 

.  96 

.  27 


Saabbb'Ocx— Hol(>l  ZinimemiMna 
RCBAnrMAtiSBil— HOtrt  Sriiwelwr- 

hof  

StocKUOI.*!— Frita.'.  Bookmller  . 
SrsKSA— adtel  das  Has  borromte 


Railway— South-Watern 

Tennant— Ooologist   7 

Thresher's  Eneutiahi  for  Trai'el- 

llns   M 

Trarel  Talk   tM> 

'  ASHBY-DE-TJt-ZorC'H— 

•    Royal  Hotel  10 


Oexxta— Baker,  CltemW 
Br^raoDd.  Hnslosl  Boies 
ChAtcan  de  Prangius     .    .    .  oe 
Gimnd  Hotel  Beau  RiTage  .  .91 
■  iriagall 


.   68  TB0N— Sterchi.  ScDlptor  in  Wood 


Urlvax,  J( 
iteide 


.  19 
.  M 
.  34 


Hdtei  de  la  Gouronie 
Hotel  Vfclorhi .    .  . 

HdteldMl'Eca   44 

U6iel  de  la  M^tiopote    ...  81 

HAtel  de  la  ReooiinalasancQ     .  31 

Udiel  dee  Hergnes   20 

Golay  and  Co.'s  Watches  and 

iewelry   M 

PoQSst,  Optkian   81 

ItaynandcGlaton.  Watches.  Ac.  28 

TroU's  Mosical  Boxes    ...  44 


Vxvxcx— Grand  Hotel  Victoria 

PonH,  Oi>aclau  .... 
Vkvat— U8tel  MoDoet  .    .  . 

Grand  U8tel  do  Ye%ey    .  . 

H6tel  d'Augletcrro   .   .  . 

HAicl  du  J.itc  

ViiuiNA— I/obioeyr's  Glass 

Centory  

Hdtel  Arrhdnke  Charles  .    .  . 

HAtei  (MMtemiehtodier  Hof  . 

Xmpnas  Kiiiabeth  Hotel  .  . 
YnuuiKOVs— HMel  ]^rn«    .  . 

WnESBADK!f~Foitr  Seasons  Hotel 
WiuwAO— HOtol  Klompp  .    .  . 


Royal  Hotel  >7 


Royal  Clarance  Hotel .   ...  47 
Ltxtox— 
VBUey  or Boeks  Hotel     ...  48 

PEXZA.XCK— 

MoQiU's  Bay  Hoow  and  Hotel  .  88 

TOIIQUAY — 

Fluid,  House  and  Estate  Agent .  84 
IRXLAND. 

POBTHOSII— 

Antrim  Anns  Hotri  .    .    .   .  S7 

SCOTLAND. 
I  Abendecn  Ortttlto  Xoiiumonts    .  ] 
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MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  MCCRACKEN, 
38,  QUEEN  STREET,  OAinSTON  STREET,  E.G., 

4a^ra,  BT  APFOUmOBHT,  TO  THS  BOTAL  AGADBMT,  HATIOHAL  aAIXXBT,  . 
AVD  OOTSBmOMT  DCPABTlUDrr  OP  fOIUrai  ASD  ABT, 

namjji  in  womm  Man, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  BouYier's  Nfenchatel  €hampaf  He, 

AID 

AQMBTB  OnraBAIiIiT  FOB  THX  BXGEPTIOH  AVD  IHIPiailT  OF  WOBKS  OF 
ABT,  BAQOAOXy 

mmm  Am  vo  au  wamtm  or  rmm  woub, 

ATaU  theuwlTei  of  thif  opportonitf  to  niam  their  dnoere  thanks  to  tha 
Nobility  and  Goitry  for  the  patronage  hitherto  ooufeiied  on  them,  and  hope  to 
be  hoooored  with  a  oontinoanoe  of  their  favonn.  Their  ohargee  are  framed  with 
a  doe  regard  to  economy,  and  the  eame  care  and  attention  will  be  beatowed  as 
heretofore  apon  all  packagv  paMing  throagh  their  hands. 

J.  till  B.  McC.  hare  the  adTantage  of 

DRY  AND  SPACIOUS  WAREHOUSES^ 

Where  Works  of  Art  and  all  deecriptions  of  Property  can  be  kept  during  the 
Owners'  ahsenoe,  at  most  moderate  rates  of  rent 


Parties  favouring  J.  and  R.  11*0.  with  their  Consignments  are  requested  to  be 
partacolar  in  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them  dibegt  by  Post,  and  also  to 
forward  their  Keys  with  the  Packages,  as,  although  the  contents  may  be  free  of 
Duty,  all  Packages  are  still  nunvBD  by  the  Customs  immediately  on  arriral. 
Packages  eent  by  Steamers  or  othei-wise  to  Southampton  and  Lirei-pool  also  attended 
to;  but  all  Letters  of  Advice  and  Bills  of  Lading  to  be  addressed  to  38,  Quxbh 
Stbbbt,  as  aboTe. 

MB8BR8.  J.  AND  K.  M9CRA0KEN 

ABB  THB  APPOINTED  AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND  OF  MR.  J.  M.  FARINA, 
Qbobuvbicb  DEM  JuLicHflr  Platk,  Oologhs, 
loa  ma 

CELEBRATED  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 
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MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MOORAOEBN'8 

PRINCIPAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALEXANDRIA          Meaen.  D.  Robebtsos  &  Co. 

ALICANTE   Mr.  P.  B.  Darlakdkb. 

ANCONA    Meam.Mooiu.MoBSLLR.ftCo. 

ANTWERP   MeMn.F.MAOKfcCo. 

ATHENS*  PIRiSnS 

B Answ. R  A  rasw     S  Messrs.  Stdffui  k  Bikdkk.  Mr.  F.  PBUXAir's  Successor,  C.  UascU . 

BAD  EMS   Mr.  BL  W.  TBUtt. 

BAGNERES  DE  BI-i 

GORRB    (Hantes  }  Mr.  Lioar  Gbbusbz,  Marbla  Works. 

l^rfoees)  ) 

nxRTV  i  Measrs.  Jbas  PBBifWBBKfcFiu. 

RPRT  TV  i  Messrs.  ScHicxLBB  Brothers. 

 1  Mr.  Lio»  M.  Oomr,  Comm'*.  SspMltwir. 

BERNE   Messrs.  A.  Bauer  A  Oo. 

BEYROUT   MM.HsscBTHBALDftCo. 

BOLOQNA   Messrs.  RsRou.  Buooio.  «c  Oo.  Slg.L.MBin. 

( Mr.  GRKNAiLLr  FUa  Ain^. 
BORDEAUX  <  Mr.  LioN  Gbsuzst,  44.  AUdes  de  Totxmy. 

[  Messrs.  Albbkcbt  h  Fits,  19,  Rae  Foy. 
BOULOGNE  a. M...«  Messrs.  Mobt  ft  Oo.  Messrs.  L.  J.  Vooub  ft  Cu. 

BRiNDiai   Italo-Obikxtal  Co.,  A.  Cosk.  Manager. 

CALAIS   Mesan.  L.  J.  VoouB  ft  Co. 

CALCDTTA   Messrs.  GiLLAJtoBse,  Abbttthsot,  ft  Co.  . 

CANNES   Mr.  Tatlob. 

GARI^BAD   Mr.  Thomas  WoLP.GUaaManniiKtiinr. 

CARRARA   SIg.  F.  BiBBAiMl;  Scolptor. 

CATANIA   Mr.  Matthet. 

cmTAVBOCHIA.  Messrs.  Lows  Bbothbbs.  British  ConaolBte. 
noT^wv  i  Mr.  J.  M.  Fabiva,  gegenttber  dem  Jnllcbs  PUts. 

wiMnt.  J  Messrs.  G»m.  Tilkbs  ft  Co. 

CONSTANCE   Mr.  Fbbd.  Hoz. 

CONSTANTINOPLE   Mr.  Alfbed  a  Latortob.  Messrs.  C.  8.  Habsoh  ft  CO. 

OOPMNHAGBN          Messrs.  H.  J.  Bnro  ft  Sob. 

OORVU   Mr.  J.  W.  Tatlob. 

{Messrs.  H.  W.  Basbkngb  ft  Oo.  Mr.  E.  Abkold,  Prlntaeller.  The 
Director  of  the  Royal  PorceUOii  Maoalhctory  DepOt  Messrs. 
Sbbqbb  ft  Mabsbb.  Madame  Hblbba  WoLFSOior,  dchtawvMe, 
No.  6.  Mr.  Mosrrz  Mbtbb,  Moriu  Stnase. 
r  Mesffs.  Fbbbch  ft  Co.  SIg.  Lowi  Ramaool  Meaars.  iSin}«.  Fbrxi 
I    ft  Co.    Messrs.  Mjlquat,  Hookbb,  ft  Co.    Mr.  £.  Goodbab. 

FLORENCE  <    Messrs.  Nbsti,  Ciabbi,  ft  Oo.  Mr.  T.Bianchixi,  Mosaic  Worter. 

I  Messrs.  P.  BAZSAvn  &  Fio^  Scolpton,  Longo  TAmo.  Meesrk 
^  ErBBft  Mattkini.  Slg.  Tito  Gaoliabdi. 

{Mr.  P.  A.  Taugki's  Suoceasor,  Glass  Maanfactnrsr,  ZaU  D,  44. 
Measra.  Bnio,  Jon.,  ft  Co.    Mr.  F.  BOubb.  Zeil  D,  17. 
Messrs.  Saobs  and  HOchrbiiibb,  Wine  Merchants. 
FRANSnrSBAD....  Mr.  &  J.  Hofmabh. 

GENETA   MM.  Lbvbibb  ft  Pblissibr. 

.  f  Messrs.  Qbabbt,  Bbowb.  ft  Oo. 

 ^  Messrs.  G.  Viobolo  ft  Fio».  Mr.  A.  MoSA,  Crooe  dl  Malta. 

ama^  i  MessfB.  Db  Bvisbb  Fbbbbs,  Deaien  in  AntlqniUes,  Marcbe  an 

GHENT  Beorre.  No.  21. 

GIBRALTAR   Messrs.  Abchboo).  Jomraioir,  ft  Fowbb.  Messrs.  TtnuiBB  ft  Co. 

HAMBURG   Messrs.  J.  P.  Jbnskb  ft  Co.   Messrs.  Soruembb  ft  TsicHlrARKi 

HATRE   Measr8.LouBmB,  Ftere.  File  Jeune,  and  G.Gapbor. 

HEIDELBERG   Mr.  Ph.  ZnnfBBMAB& 

HONKIJSUR   Mr.  J.  Waobbb. 

b2 
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HUERArS  HANDBOOK  ADVSBTISfiR.  Mar, 


MPCAkCKEJFU  LIST  OF  C0BBE8P0]roB]m--«»tjMw«. 

rNTERLACKSN....   Mr. J.QM«SfAV».  Kr. A. Tjiriip.  Hr.0.H.8cHDiL 

JfiSUSALEM   Measn.  E.  F.  Srimw  ft  Co.  Mr.  M.  Bkughkim.  Jr. 

LAUSANNE   Mr.  Ddbod  Rknou  Is  Fik. 

LBQHORN  i  ^Mm.  Aux.  Mawkav  &  Go.   Mem  Maqcat,  Uookeb,  8c  Go. 

,  „   J    Mr.  M.  R18TORI. 

LEIPZIG   Mr.  J.  E.  Okulschlaobb'b  SacoesBor. 

LISBON   Mr.  E.  BouROARD. 

LUCERNK   MeesTB.  F.  KvOu  &  FOs. 

MADRAS   Messn.  Bunrr  &  Go. 

MALAGA   Mr.  Grorob  UoDGflOH.  Mr.  J.  A.  Mahk. 

i  Mr.  Emahuxl  ZAicicrr.    MeBcra.  Josb.  J URVAVtir  ft  Som,  4 S.  Strada 
MALTA  {    Levante,  Moeaio  WorkcTB.  Mr.  Fortvnaio  Trsta,  92.  Strada  &»• 

(  Lnda. 

MANNHEIM   Meam.  Brasnr  ft  Glaus. 

MARIENBAI)   Mr.  J.  T.  Adlke,  Gla»  Maiwfiwtaror. 

MARSEILLES   Meaara.  Clauvr  Clsrc  ft  Go. 

MAYENCE   Mr.G.L.KAT8RR,Ezpeditear. 

MEN;rONE   Mr.  Palmabo,  Mr.  JRAK  Orkkoo  FUa. 

MESSINA   Messrs.  Caillto,  Walkkr,  ft  Go. 

MILAN  S      ^'  ^'  BuFFRT,  PUxza  dl  S.  Sepolcro,  No.  1 

 (  Meaara.  Fbatblli  Braxbilla.   Mesars.  tJLRrcH  ft  Go. 

MUNICH  I  Meaara.  Wwmbe  ft  Go..  Printaellera,  Brlenner  Stracse,  8.  MesstB. 

 (    Bleicheb  ft  Akdbrib.  Meaara.  Squibdo  ft  Scheukr. 

NAPTBS  (Meaara.  Ioouldbn  ft  Go.  Meaan.  W.  J.  TvBVBsftGo.    Mr.  G. 

^ . . . . ,  ^    aaxLA,  Wine  Merchant,  42,  VIa  Otmcetlone  di  Toledo. 

NEW  YORK   Mesara.  ArariK,  BAU)wnr,  &  Go. 

neuchatft  ■> 

(SuiaaB)..!  .  .  j Meaara,  BooviKR  Frebbs, "Wine Merchants.  Mcasra.  Hubbekt&Go. 
vinv  (Meaara.  A.  Laoroix  &  Go.,  British  (^tiaalaie.    Memra.  M.  ft  K. 

  ^  QiORDAK.  Mr.  H.  Ullrich.  M.M.  Mionob  FR&RK^  9,  Ruo  ParadU. 

NnniTMnipRa         S  Mr.  Jomr  C>okrao  CHOrv,  Banker  and  ForwanUnc  Agent. 

n  umsjuBBitt*  ^  Mr.  A.  Picbbrt.  Dealer  In  Antlqaitiea.  Mr.  Max  Pickkri. 

OSTEND   Mesara.  Bach  ft  Co.  Mesare.  Mack  and  Ca 

PALERMO   TAe^n.  Ivohaic.  Whittaker.  ft  Go. 

PARIS   Mr.  L.  (^bkub.  Packer.  Rne  Groiz  Pedta  Gbampa,  No.  04. 

PAU   Mr.  J.  Mdsgravb  Clat.  Mr.  Brrokkot. 

pro  A  (Meaara.  Huoubt  ft  Vah  Ldit,  Sculptora  in  AUheater  and  Marbk. 

 \Mr.  G.  Andreoni,  dilto  ditlo. 

pn  A p  rrir  I  Mr.  W.  UorMAMK,  G laaa  Mannfacturer,  BUnem  Stem. 

rUAbUE  t  Mr.  A.  V.  Lbbeda,  Gun  Maker. 

QUEBlsX;   Meaara.  Forbyth  ft  Pkhbbrtom. 

(  Mesara.  Plowdbb  ft  Go.   Meaan.  Ar.cx.  M  aubkam  ft  Go.  Mettra. 
uniJtv  J    Febbborh  ft  Go.    Meaara.  MAt^nAV,  Uookbb,  ft  Co.  Mewa. 
 S    Spada,  Flaioki,  ft  Ga  Messrs.  FoBaE  Bro*.  ft  Co.  Mr.  Loksi 

(    Bbabchiki.  at  the  English  Gollege.  Mr.  J.  P.  Shba. 

ROTTRROAM   Meaara.  Pbbston  ft  Co.  Meaara.  (2.  Hbmkabv  ft  Ga 

8ANREM0   MM.  AaonASCiATi  Fbbres. 

SCHAFFHAUfiiEN  ..   Mr.  Fbbd  HoK. 

SEVILLE   Mr.  Julias  B.  Wixxxaks^  Britlah  Ylce-Omaulate.  M.  J.  A.  Ua  iixr. 

SMYRNA   Meaara.  Hansob  ft  Go. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  .   Meaap.  TiiOMaov,  Bobas,  ft  Go.   Mr.  C.  Kxuorr. 

THOUNE   Mr.  J.  Kbhkli-Stkrcui.  Mr.  N.  Buzbbbgbr. 

TRIESTE   Meaara.  Flu.  Ghirfa. 

TURIN   Messrs.  J.  A.  Lachaisb  ft  Frrrrbo,  Rne  de  rAraenal,  No.  4. 

t  Mr.  L  BovABDi,  Pnnte  AUe  Ballotte. 
VENICE  \  Mesara.  Frbbx8  Schielib.  Mr.  Aktoztio  Ze».  Mr.  G.  Pubtt. 

( Meaara.  S.  ft  A.  Blumbbthal  ft  Go. 
VEVEY   Mr.  JlilbbGetazFil& 

mvm  k  S  Ullbich,  Glaaa  Mannfacturer,  am  Logeck,  No.  3. 

vuuNiKA  ^Measrs.  J.  &  L  Lobmbtbb.  Glaoa  MimifiKtiuerB.  WO.  Kiinitbjier 

TOLTERRA    Sig.  Oiro.  Soladti.  fStnudC. 

WALDSHUTT   Mr.  Fbbd.  Hot  * 

ZURICH   Mr.  Hobeggrr-FIIgli. 
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FLORENCE. 


TELEMACO  DI  G-  BIANCHINI, 

MANUFAGTUEEB  OF  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  OBNAIIENTS 
OP  FLOBENTINB  MOSAIC, 

LTTHO'  ABHO  NITOTO,  1,  AHD  BOBO'  OaHISSAHTI,  3, 

TNVITES  the  English  NohUity  and  Gentry  to  risit  hia  Establishment,  where 
may  always  be  seen  numeroas  specimens  of  this  celebrated  and  beautiful 
Manufacture,  in  every  description  of  Rare  and  Precious  Stones.   Orders  for  Tables 
and  other  Ornaments  executed  to  any  Design. 

T.  BiAirOHiia'8  Correspondents  in  England  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cragksk, 

38,  Queen  Sti-eet,  Cannon  iSti-eet,  E  C.,  London. 


BRI ENZ  -  INTERLACKEN. 

J.  GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 
Carved  and  Inlaid  Furniture  manufactured  to  any  Design, 

11  IS  WAREHOUSE  is  situated  between  the  Belvedere  Hotel  and  Schweizerhof, 
^  where  he  keeps  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  the  above  objects  to  be 
found  in  Switzerland.    He  undertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

Comspondenta  in  England*  Messn.  J.  &  R.  McCrackbn,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C,  London. 


PISA. 

GIUSEPPE  ANDREONI, 

Sculptor  in  Alabaster  and  Marble  and  Objects 
of  Fine  Art, 

NO.  872,  VIA   SANTA  MARIA, 

WHERE 

A  GREAT  ASSORTMENT  OF'  FINE  ARTS,  SCULPTURE,  &c., 

CAN  BE  SEEN, 

CorrespondenU  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M*Cracken,  38,  Queen  Sti-eet, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C,  London. 
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T  H  U  N, 

JEAN  KEHRLI-STEROHI, 

AND 

MAKOFAOTtTBEB  OF  SWISS  MODELS  AND  OMAHEHTS, 

For  26  yea»  at  the  Woodvrork  Establishmpnt  at  the  Giessbach  Falb, 
eldest  soQ  of  the  foander  of  said  estabHshneDty 

INVITES  tlie  attention  of  English  tourists  to  his  Establishment  at  the  Bellevoe 
Hotel,  ThuD,  where  a  cboioe  assortmeot  of  Swiss  Wood  Cairinss  may  always 
be  seen. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  k  R.  M'Crackek,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Sti«et,  London. 


MUNICH. 


WIMMER  &  CO., 

GALLEBY  OF  FINE  ABTS. 

3,  BRIENNER  STREET, 

InritP  the  Nobflity  and  Gentry  to  viAt  their  Gallsrt  OF  FlNB  Amv,  containing 
an  Extensive  Collection  of 

MODERN  PAINTINGS 

by  the  best  Munich  Artists, 

PAiNTINGS    ON    PORCEI^AIIV    AND    ON  GW.AHW. 

also  a  laige  Assortment  of 

FHOTOGKAPHS, 

including  the  complete  Collectfons  of  the  various  Public  GaHeriea. 

CoiTespondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  L  K  M'Cracken,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

Correspondents  in  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Keller  A  LiNOo,  97,  Reade 
Street,  New  York. 
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&  E  isr  O  A- 
HORAOE  AUGUSTE  MOSSA, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  FILAGREE  WORK, 

Whioh  drained  PBIZE  MEDAL  at  ihe  Utiivenal  SahtbitUm 
of  London  in  1851. 


His  Establishments  are  situated  in  the  Grande  Albergo  d*Italia 
and  Albergo  Croce  di  Malta,  in  Via  del  Campo,  near  the  Porta  di 
Vaoca ;  he  also  keeps  a  Depository  in  the  Grande  Albergo  di  Genova. 
He  undertakes  the  execution  of  all  Commissions  with-  exactitude, 
and  guarantees  his  Works  to  be  of  pure  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Silrer 
doubly  gilt  TraveUers  are  invited  to  visit  his  Establishments  without 
obligation  to  purchase. 

Correspondents  in  Bn^rland --Messrs.  J.  A  B.  MoOBAOKBZT, 
88^  Queen  Streets  Cannon  Street*  XLC,  Iiondon. 

~^B.  TBNNANT,  GEOLOGIST,  149,  STRAND,  LONDON^ 


M 


W.G^  gives  practical  loitniction  In  Hineralofgr  and  Geology.  He  can  a]ao  anfiplj 
Ktamentary  Oollectfons  of  Minerals,  Bodu.  and  Foisii%  on  the  following  tenM>- 

100  Small  Spedmena,  in  cabinet*  with  three  trays  £2  3  0 

*200  Specimens,  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  five  trays  •  B  0 

300  Specimens,  larger.  In  oabfneti  with  eight  drawers     .   .    .   .    10  la  • 
400  ^eclmeniL  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  twelve  drawers  ....    91  0  0 
More  extensive  collections,  to  iUostrate  Geology,  at  60  to  100  Guineas  each,  with  every 
reqabiie  to  assist  those  oommenclog  the  study  of  this  Interesting  solenoe,  a  knowledge  of 
which  affiyrds  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

•  A  oollectkm  for  Five  Guineas  wiildi  will  Illustrate  the  reoent  works  on  Geology  by 
Anated.  Boekland,  Jukas,  Lyell,  Mnrchlsoo,  Psge,  PbUUps,  sad  coDtstaa  900  Spedmens^  in 
a  oaMnet,  with  five  trays,  comprising  the  following,  vls.:^ 

MoiBBALS  which  are  either  the  components  of  Rocks,  or  oocaslonaUjr  Imbedded  in  them 
Qnarts.  Agfile,  Chalcedony,  Jasper,  QameL  Zeolite,  Hornblende,  Au^te,  Asbestns,  Felspar, 
Mica,  Talc,  Tonnnallne,  Zircon,  Topaz,  ^net.  Calcareous  Spar,  Fluor,  Selenite^  Baryta, 
SfcroDtla,  Salt,  Cryolite,  Sulphur,  Rumbago,  Bitumen,  Jet,  te. 

jNativb  Mralb  or  MiTALLfniKius  MiiisRAXJs:  these  are  found  in  mMses,  in  bedv,  or  ia 
veins,  and  oocasioaally  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  Spedmens  of  the  following  are  oaotaliied  In 
the  GhMnet  .-—Iron,  Manganese,  Lead,  Tin,  Zinc;  Copper.  AnUmony,  Silver,  GoU,  Platina,^. 
RocKS}— Oranite,Gnelss,  Mlca-slate,PorphyryJBerpentinejSandstones,Umestones,LBvas.  »o. 
PAUB03KH0  FossruB,  from  the  Llandello,  Wenlock,  Ludlow,  Devonian,  and  CarboniferousRocks, 
SnocRTDAJiT  Foenis,  from  the  Trias,  Lias,  Oolite^  Wealden,  and  Cretaceous  Groups. 
TiBTiAitr  Fossiu,  flrom  the  Wodwlob,  Barton,  and  Sraddesham  Bcds^  London  Clay.Grag,  fte. 
In  the  more  expensive  Colleotlona  some  of  the  Specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

VLSXBXTABLY  LE0TUB18  OH  HIimAIOGT  Am  eSOLOeT, 
adapted  to  yoong  persons,  are  given  by  J.  TEN N ANT,  F.R.0J3.,  at  his  resldeDoe^  149, 
STKAND,  W.G.,  and  PwvAn  iHanmcTion  to  lYavellers,  Kngineers,  Emigrants,  Landed 
Proprietors,  and  others  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  collection  of  l^>edmenB,  Diagnims« 
Models^  fto.* 

aU  the  reeent  works  rdatiog  to  Wnmloa,  Geology,  Omichology,  snd  Chemistry;  also 
OeokMEkal  Maps,  Models,  Diagrams,  Hammers,  Blowpipes,  Magnifying  Glasses  FlatinaSpoons, 
EtoetKooMter  and  Ma^wtlo  Needle,  Ghias-top  Boxes.  MlcrnKopIo  oEi)eoie,  Add  BottiM,  fte., 
can  be  supplied  to  the  Student  in  thew  interesting  and  Important  branches  of  Sdence. 


S  HUBRAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADVEBTISEE.  Waj, 

COLOGNE  ON  THE  RHINE. 

JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 
GEGENUBER  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ 

(Opposite  tbe  JUlich's  PUoe). 

PURVBTOR  TO  H.  M.  QUBEN  VICTORIA; 
TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PUINCK  OP  WALKS; 
TO  H.  M.  THE  KINO  OP  PRUSSIA;  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 
THE  EMPEROR  OP  FRANCE; 
THE  KING  OP  DENMARK.  ETC.  ETC^ 

OV  THB 

ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  D£  COLOGNE, 

Wkidi  ofHained  Uu  only  l^riu  i/tdal  axttrded  to  Bom  dc  Colognt  at  tJu  Partt  Exkibiium 

of  1^61. 

THE  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accidental,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  deceptkm  practised  by  inteieatod  Individoals,  iodiicas  me  to  request 
tbe  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  following  sUtement 

Tbe  favourable  reputation  which  my  Ean  de  Cologne  has  acquired,  since  Its  Invention  by 
my  anoastor  In  tbe  year  1T0», has  Induced  many  people  to  imitote  it;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  spurious  article  more  easily,  and  under  pretext  that  it  was  genulnek  they  pro- 
cured themselves  a  finn  of  Farina,  by  entering  into  partnership  with  persons  of  my  name, 
which  Is  a  veiy  conuDon  one  in  Ital}'. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  pmuine  and  origiwd  Eau  de  Cologne  ought  to  be  parti* 
cnlar  to  see  that  tbe  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  roy  name,  Joluam  ifaria  Farina, 
but  also  the  additional  words,  gtifenGber  dm  J{Aich*t  Plata  (that  is,  opposite  the  Jnlich's 
Place),  without  addition  of  any  number. 

Travellers  visiting  Cologne,  and  mtending  to  boy  my  genuine  article,  are  cautioaed  against 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  parties,  who  oflRnr  their  services 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  ore  In  the  some  house, 
situated  opporiU  the  Julich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
said  persons  conduct  the  uninstructod  strangers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  wher^ 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a 
high  price  and  a  bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  imposition  is  practised  in  almost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  waiters 
commissioners,  Sec^  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  tho  genuine  ooe 
and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  Ibr  the  puipoee  of  selling  It  for  my  account 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  m  Cologne  my  genuine  article  Is  to  buy  it  personally  at  my 
bcose,  ORpotite  the  JiUicK't  Placet  fonning  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  Unter  Gcddschmidt 
and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  23,  and  having  in  the  front  six  balconies,  of  which  the  three 
bear  my  name  and  firm,  Jokann  Maria  Ftarina,  Gegenilber  dem  Julich's  Plats. 

The  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Uxhlbittons  in  Tjondon,  1851  and  1862,  awarded  to  me  the  l*rise  Madal ; 
that  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  tn  Fatic  1856 ;  and  received 
the  only  Prise  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  in 
Oporto  1865. 

CotooHa,  JUtnuary,  1869.  JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 

GEGENtlBER  DEM  JULK^'S  PLATZ. 

My  Agency  m  London  is  at  Messrs.  J.  &  R,  M'Cbackkn,  38,  Qu€t9i 

iSlreett  Cannon  Street ^  K.C, 
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PRAGUE. 


WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN  GLASS  MANUFACTURERj 

TO  Hlf  1UJB«TT  THK  SMPKBOB  OF  ACtTBIl, 

HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

Rbcommends  his  great  assortment  of  Glass  Ware,  from  his  own  Manufactories  in 
Bohemia.  The  choicest  Articles  iu  erery  Colour,  Shape,  and  Description,  are  sold, 
at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at  his  Establishments. 

CorrespondentH  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.G.    Qoodi  formarded  direct  to  Engkmdf  America,  4rc. 

FLORENCE. 


JOHN  AGLIETTI  AND  SONS, 

A  B  T  I  S  T  8, 

GROUND  FLOOR,  No.  15,  VIA  MAGGIO, 

Have  a  large  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Original  Paintings,  and  also  Copies 
i'l-om  the  most  celebrated  Masters. 

Copies,  QuTed  Fi:Rmes,  Gilt  or  Plain,  made  to  order,  and  forwarded  with 
despatch  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Con-espondenu  in  England,  Messi*s.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  of  No.  38,  Queon 
Stieet,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 


V  I  E  N  NA. 


The  most  extensive  Warehouse  for  Bohemian  White  and  Coloured 
Crystal  Glass. 

J.  &  L.  LOBMEYR, 

GLASS  HANUFACTUBEBS. 

No.  13,  KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

All  kinds  of  Bohemian  White  and  Colooitxi  Crystal  Glass ;  Table,  Dessert,  and 
other  Services ;  Vases,  Candelabras,Chandelieiv,  Looking-glasses;  Articles  of  Luxury, 
in  Crystal  Glass,  mounted  in  Bronze,  and  in  Carved  Wood.  They  obtained  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Intel-national  Exhibitions  of  1862  and  1867. 

The  prices  are  fiied  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges.— The  English 
lanroage  is  spoken. 

'Hieir  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M^Cbackev,  No.  88, 
Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London,  will  transmit  all  orders  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention. 
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FLOBBNOB. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTI, 

ARTISTS, 

No.  S,  VIA  KOMANA, 

OppotUe  th$  JUiueum  qf  Natural  Uittory  {ap§DoU^  and  near  tlu  PUU  GaOery. 

Messrs.  C08TA  and  Gonti  keep  the  largest  collection  in  Florence  oi  original 
Ancient  and  Modern  Plctorea,  ai  well  ai  Gopiea  of  all  the  moit  celebrated  Master». 

N.B.— English  spoken. 

CorrespondenU  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M<CRACKEN,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.G.,  London. 

"  Stockholm! 


a  E.  FRITZE, 

BOOKSELLER, 
GlJSTilTXS   ABOIjFS   V0K«  (Square), 

(NEXT  HOUSE  TO  THE  RYDBERG  HOTEL). 

Stwndimvian^  Engluh,  French^  and  Oerman  Books, 

TRAVELLING  MAPS  AND  HANDBOOKS. 

Views  of  Stockholm,  and  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Feasant 
Costumes,  in  Fhotog^ph  and  Ijithograph. 

•*BRADSHAW'S  RAILWAY  GUIDE"  and  "HENDSCHEL'S  TELEGRAPH." 

0.  £.  FRITZE,  Bookseller,  Ousted  Adolfs  Torg,  Stookholm.  

VENICE. 

CARLO  PONTI, 

OPTICIAN   AND  PHOTOQRAPHER, 

Who  gained  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  whose 
House  is  acknowledged  to  be  tiie  first  of  the  kind  in  the  City,  is  the  Inventor  of 
the  Optical  Instiniment  known  under  the  name 

XKALEIHOflOOFK, 
(Bi'st  called  Aletliosoope),  the  most  perfect  instrument  for  magnifying  photographs 
and  showing  them  with  tiie  effects  of  night  and  day.  His 
ISOPEBISOOnO  SPS0TACLE8 
gained  Medals  at  the  Exhibitions  of  Paris  and  Padua,  and  were  pronounced  by  the 
scientific  bodies  to  be  superior  in  principle  to  all  others,  as  well  as  being  more 
moderflto  in  price. 

His  Photographic  Establishment  is  in  the  Piazza  San  MaiYX),  No.  52,  near  the  Cnfe 
Florian ;  and  his  Optical  Establishment  at  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  No.  4180,  near  the 
Albergo  Reale. 

Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs,  J.  and  R.  M'Cbaoken,  38,  Queen  Strett, 
innon  Street,  E.G. 
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FRANKFORT. 


P.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR, 

aSEII.,  Mo.  44, 

lOHlEMIAH  MH€T  GILASS  AMD  CBT^TAIL 

P,  A.  TACOHI'S  SUCCESSOR,  Manufacturkb  of  Bohkmian 
Glass,  begs  to  aoqnaint  the  Public  that  he  has  always  an  extensive 
Assortment  in  the  Kewett  and  most  Elegant  Designs  of 

OHNAMBlVTAIi  QTTT,  BNaBiLTXB,  GILT,  A  PAXNTSD  OXiAM, 

BOTH  WHITB  AHD  OOLOURXD, 

In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  Articles  for  the  Table 
and  Toilet,  and  every  possiUe  yariety  of  objects  in  this  beautiful 
branch  of  manufactnre.  He  solicits,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit,  a 
continuance  of  the  fjsvours  of  the  Public,  which  he  has  enjoyed  in 
so  high  a  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years, 

P.  A.  Taochi*b  Successob  has  a  Bbanch  ErrABLiSBifXNT  during  the 
Summer  Season  at 

WIESBADEN;  in  the  Old  Colonnade^  No.  1^ 

OPPOSITE  THE  THEATRE, 

Where  will  always  be  found  an  extensive  Selection  of  the  newest 
Articles  from  his  Frankfort  Establishment. 

Visitors  to  Frankfort  should  not  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Show 
Rooms  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taoghi's  Suoobssob. 

His  Correspondent  in  England,  to  whom  he  nndertakes  to  forward 
Purchases  made  of  him,  is  Mr.  LOUIS  HENLE^  3,  Budge 
Row,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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CHARLES  CARR  &  CO., 

(Mr.  CARS,  late  of  the  Ifrm  of  OLIVIER  *  CARR), 

HBISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  LONDON,  E.G., 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

General  Agents  for  the  Eeception  and  Shipment  of  Goods  from 
and  to  all  Farts  of  the  World, 

AND 

WINE  MERCHANTS. 

« 

pHARLES  CARR  &  CO.  have  the  honour  to  inform 

^  VISITOBS  TO  THE  CONTINENT, 

that  they  receive  and  pass  through  the  Custom  House  ta  London,  Liverpool, 
Southampton,  &c., 

\¥0BX8  of  Art,  BAOGAfiS,  and  PBOPEBTY  of  EVERY  BESCRIPTIOV  ; 

which  are  attended  to  on  Arrival  under  their  Peraonal  Superintendence, 
with  the  utmost  Care  in  Examinatloxi  and  BemoTal, 

AKA  AT 

yery  Hodarate  Cfaargea, 

regulated  accoixling  to  the  value  of  the  Packages,  and  the  caiv  and  attention 
required. 

Keys  of  all  locked  Packages  should  be  sent  to  C.  C.  &  Co.,  as  everything  must  be 
examined  on  arrival,  although  not  liable  to  duty. 

CHARLES  CARB  &  CO.  also  undertake  the 

rOBWAEDING  OF  PACKAGES  OP  E7EET  KDID, 

which  can  be  sent  to  the  cai-e  of  their  Correspondents,  to  remain,  if  required,  until 
applied  for  by  the  owners ;  also 

THE  EXEOUTION  of  OBDEBS  for  the  FimCIEASE  of  GOODS, 

of  all  kinds,  which  from  their  long  eiperience  as  Commission  Merchants,  they  are 
enabled  to  buy  en  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  anythin 
they  may  require  from  London. 

IKSUBAKCE8  EFFECTED,  ABB  AOEHCT  BUSINESS  OF  EVEBY 
BESOBIPTION'  ATTEHBED  TO. 

Packages  Warlhouskd  at  Modekate  Piates  of  Kent. 
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CHA8.  CABil.  &  CO.'S  uprlacipal  CorreapMdeato  arc — 

At  AMt-ChapeOe  .    .    .    .  Metsn.  A.  SOCTHEaB  aad  GO. 

„  Antwerp   Messrs.  YLEaOELS  and  GO. 

»  BasU   Mr.  J.  WILD,  12,  Steinenthorstrasw. 

»  SerUn   Mr.  J.  A.  FISCHBR.  Agent  to  tbe  Court. 

„  bologna   Meests.  ANTONIO  Mi^ZE  ITI  and  GO. 

.  Bordeaux   Messrs.  ALBREX^HT  and  FILB. 

»  Boulogne   Messrs.  L.  BRANLY  and  00^  81.  Hoe  Napoleon. 

•  BruiteU   Mr.  G.  LUYGKX,  24.  Rae  dea  FaMquet. 

^CaiaU   Mes8n.UJ.V0GUl!:aDdCO. 

„  Cologne   Messrs.  a  H.  VAN  ZUTPHEN  and  00. 

»  DreMden   Mr.  K .  WEIOAND ;  Mestn.  SCUEFFLEB,  Sim,  h  CO, 

n  Florence   Messrs.  HA5KARD  and  SON. 

.  Frankfort   Mr.  MARTIN  BECKER,  5.  BleidenatrasM. 

Getuva   Messrs.  JOLIM AY  and  GO. :  Mr.  Pub.  STRASSE. 

n  Genoa   Mr.  E.  MOW) ;  Mr.  J.  V.  BCTGHLL 

n  Hambttrg   Messrs.  HOFMKIS^rER.  8CHEFFLKB,  and  SIEG. 

n  Havre   Messrs.  CHR.  EGLIN  and  MARINO. 

•  Jnterlacken   Messrs.  RITSGHARD  and  BURKI. 

n  Leiptig   Messn.  GERHARD  and  HEY. 

nUgkom   Messrs.  J.  THOMSON  HENDEBSO.N  and  00. 

•  MaUa   Messrs.  ROSE  and  00 

.  ManeiUes   Messrs.  GIRAUU  FU^RBS. 

„  Milan   Messrs.  G.  BONO  and  00..  8.  Via  Asnello. 

»  Munich   Messrs.  GUTL6BKN  and  WElDKf. 

„  Naples   Messrs.  CEKnLLI  and  CO. ;  Mr.  G.  CIVALLERI. 

n  Nice   Messrs.  M.  and  N.  GIORDAN,  Quai  Lunol,  14  (sur  le  VQri.\ 

n  Otttnd   Mr.  J.  DCGL08  ^ANDRI. 

•  Paris   Messrs.  J.  ARTHITR  and  CO..  10,  Rne  Gastiglione. 

M.  HECTOR  L'HERBIER,  18.  Rue  de  U  Douane. 

„  Pau   Mr.  BERGEROT. 

„  Prague   Mr.  J.  J.  SEIDL,  Hiberneisiaseb  No.  looo. 

»  Borne   Mr.  J.  P.  SKEA.  1 1,  Piazsa  di  Spagnn;  Mr.  A.  TOM  BIN  [. 

n  Rotterdam   Mr.  J.  A.  H0UWEN8;  Messrs.  P.  A.  VAN  ES  and  CO. 

„  Turin   Mr.  C.  A.  RA'm. 

,  Venice   Mr.  OAETANO  PIETROBONI. 

Mr.  F«  TOLOMEI  DI  F«» 

Vienna   Mr.  ANTON  POKORNY,  Stqdt  Sonncnfels^Me  2. 

Any  other  houses  will  albo  forward  goods  to  a  G.  &  Co.,  ou  receiviiig  in«trucUoii6  to  do  so. 

Travellers  arc  requested  ulwoys  to  give  particular  directions  that  their  X^kagcd  arc  consigned 
direct  to  CHAS.  CARR  k  CO  ,  14,  Blshopsgate  Street  Within. 

PRICE-LIST  OF  WINES 

IMPORTED  BT 

CHARLES    CARR    AND  CO., 

AGENTS  TO  GROWERS.  Ptor  dozen. 

CLABSTS— Medoc  i   16<.  to  24«. 

St  Estephe.  Margauz,  kc   30«.  to  36s 

St  Julien,  Ice.   42«. 

Other  QaaUtica   48(.  to  150«. 

BTTBGUNDIBS— BPttune   24s.  to  30s. 

Volnay   36«.  to  42<. 

Otlier  (jiiaUUes   48«.  to  8-is. 

CiiabllB   3Ut.  to  64«. 

HOCK— Oppenh^im   2U. 

Nierstein   30f. 

Hocbheim   36«.  to  42*. 

Other  Qnalitie!t   48«.  to  120«. 

8P ABKIiING-  HOOK  and  MOSEIjIjE   42f.  to  54«. 

CHAMPAGNE   42».io72». 

8HRBBIES— Pale.  Gold,  &c   36«.  to  eo«. 

POBT   .   .   .   .  3«t.  to72*. 

Fine  Old  Vintage  Wines   S4«.toi2e«. 

MABSAIjA   a8«.to30i. 

AND  OTHER  WINES. 
Clarets,  Burgundies,  Sbcrries,  ftc.  by  tbe  Hogshead  or  Half-Hogshead  at  reduced  Prices. 
Detailed  Price  Lists  may  be  obtained  nf  O.  CARR  J  Co,,  14,  Biskoptgate  Street  Within, 


u 


ROME. 

J.  P.  SHEA, 

ENGLISH  HOUSE-AGENT, 

FORWABDINO  AGENT 
TO  H.B.a  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  SPAGNA. 

At  this  Offioe  penoM  i^yplying  for 

Large  or  Small  Furnished  Apartments 

uiTariably  obtain  oorrect  and  imbiaaed  information  on  all  matters  connected  with 

Lodglng'Hooses,  Boarding-Hooses, 

and 

Honsebold  Management^ 

while 

Low  and  Fixed  Chsu^ges 

for  practical  services  offer  safe  and  satii&ctorT'  assistance  to  Proprietor  and  Tenant, 
as  testified  by  the  increasing  oonfidenoe  of  English  and  American  TraTellers 
since  the  opening  of  the  establidiment  in  1852. 

Plans  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post 

to  penons  who  wish  to  secure  aooommodation,  or  avoid  inconvenience  at  the 
approach  of  Carnival  or  the  Holj  Week. 

AS  OnSTOM-HOUSE  AGENT, 

Mb.  Shea  dears  and  warehouses 

Baggage  and  other  effects 

ibr  travellers  who,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  qnkk  transit,  send  their  things  by  sea  or 
laggage-tmin,  directed  to  his  care. 
He  also  supei  intends  the 

Packing  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

intrusted  to  his  care,  and  the  forwarding  of  the  same  to  England,  &c. ;  and  being 
Agent  for  Messrs.  Bums  and  Mclvers'  Italisn  line  of  steamers,  can  oftr 
iadlities  on  the  freight  of  packages  between  Italy  and  England. 


CORRESPONDENTS- 
LONDON  Messrs.  J.  ft  R.  M^AOKEN,  38,  Qaeen  Street,  Okumoa  Ikreel,  E.O. 

Messrs.  CHAS.  CARR  k  CO.,  14.  BUhopsgate  Street  Within. 

BOULOQME  s.  M  Mr.  BERNARD.  18.  Qaai  des  Pfequebots. 

PARIS  Messrs.  L'HERBETTE,  KANE,  &  00..  8.  Place  de  U  Bonrse, 

MARSEILLES   Mewre.  OIRAUD  FKERE3,  44,  Rue  Sainta. 

FLORENCE   Mesars.  HASKARD  A  SON. 

NEW  YORK   Messrsu  AUSTIN,  BALDWIN,  ft  00..  72,  Broadway. 

BOSTON   -....Messrs.  WBLLS^  FAROO.  ft  CO. 
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Pirii  EzhiUtion,         8ILYEB  PBIZB  MSDAI. 
Ihiblin  Intomatioiua  SzhibiUon,  1S66,  PBIZE  MXDAL  AWABDED. 

OHUBB^  SON, 

BT  APTOOincnnii^ 

MAKERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  AND  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  the  moat  secure  from 
pteklocks  aod  fUae  km  are  •tranic  simple,  and  dora^le,  and  made  of  all  ataea  and  for 
cver7  purpoae  to  which  a  Lock  can  be  applied. 

Tranka,  Portmanteaus.  TrayeUlng  Bags,  DreasiDg  Ouea,  Writing  Desks,  Ac,  fitted  with 
onlj  the  oBoal  oommoo  and  atterly  inaecnre  Looks,  can  have  the  plsoe  of  these  soppUed 
Chvbb's  Patbxt  withoac  alteration  or  li^tury. 

TBAYBLLBBa'  liQCK^PBUfTBaioia  and  POKTABLB  flcu'wimiB  Looks  fbr  secorix^  Doors  that 
maj  be  foond  fkstened  only  by  common  Locka. 

CHUBB  A  SON  have  always  in  stock  a  variety  of  Writing  and  Despatch  Boxes  in 
Moroooo  or  Btusla  Leather  and  japanned  Tin;  the  iatter  being  particalarlv  reeommeoded 
for  tightness,  room,  dnrabiilty.  and  (teedom  from  damage  by  insecta  or  hot  cmnates. 

Beit  Blaek  Enamelled  Leather  Trayelling  Bags  of  yarions  sizes,  all  with 
Chubb's  Patent  Locks.   Gath,  Deed,  and  Paper  Boxes  of  all  dimensions. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  SAFES 
are  constructed  in  the  very  best 
manner,  of  the  strongest  wrought  iron, 
fitted  with  Chubb's  Patent  Dbill*pkk- 
▼XKTiVB  and  their  Gukpuwdkb-pboop 
Stsbl-flatbd  Locks,  are  the  most 
aecnre  ftx>m  fire  and  burglary,  and  form 
the  most  complete  mfeguard  for  Books, 
Papers.  Deeds.  Jewels,  Plate,  and  other 
valuable  property. 

CHUBB  k  SON  have  also  strong 
wroDghtriron  8aia,witkaut  flre-fesisting 
lining,  but  equally  secure  in  all  other 
respects,  Intended  for  holding  plate  where 
protection  from  fire  is  not  an  object,  and 
affording  much  more  room  Imride  than 
^    ^  Patent  Safes.    They  are  recom- 

mended specially  in  place  of  tho  ordinary  wooden  cases  for  plate,  which  may  so  easily  be 
broken  open.  — 

BUENOS  AYRES  GOVERNMENT  CERTIFICATE. 
TRAXBLATiaif. 

We,  the  undersigned,  si  the  request  of  Messrs.  Jab.  C  Tiiompsok  k  Co.,  cerUfy  thai  the 
Ibov  Sapis  of  Meesre.  Cbubb  k  8ov,  London,  of  which  these  gentleman  are  Agents,  were 
exposed  for  several  boors  to  the  Fire  that  took  place  In  the  offices  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment on  the  evening  of  the  36th  inrtant ;  that  in  our  presence  they  were  easily  opened  with 
their  respective  keys:  that  the  moneys  and  Important  documents  thev  contained  were  found 
In  perftct  order,  and  that  these  Safes  are  now  in  use  hi  the  National  Treasury  Offlce.-Bttenoe 
Ayres,  31st  July.  1867. 

(Signed)        J.  M.  Dkago,  Treasurer  of  the  Nationsl  Government. 

JOSK  TOMAS  Rojo. 

JuAJi  M.  Alvabbz.         a  true  copy- A.  M.  Bbll. 

QmpUte  llludraUd  Priced  LUU  qf  Chubb's  fxtckt.  Boxes,  Safe*,  and  other  Manitfacturet, 
gratis  and  posUfree. 

OHTTBB  and  SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
67;  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  B.C. 
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VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT. 

37,  Finsbury  Square,  London, 

(UB.  OuriEB  ESIABLISIIXD  Ilf  1830,) 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AND  GENERAL  AGENTS 

For  Shipment  and  Reception  of  Goods  to  and  from  all  Parts  of  the  World, 
and  IKP0BTES8  OF  WIlTEg,  ^. 

riLlVIER  &  CO.  have  the  honour  to  inform 
^         VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT 

that  they  undertake  to  receive  and  pass  through  the  Customhouse  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Southampton,  &c., 

W0EE8  of  AET,  BAGOAOE,  and  PBOPEBTT  of  EVEBY  DEBCBIPTIOB, 

which  are  attended  to  on  arrival 
with  the  utmost  Care  in  Examination  and  BemoTal, 

under  their  own  pei'sonal  superintendence.    They  beg  to  call  pai-ticular  attention  (o 
their  Koderate  Char^i, 
which  have  given  universal  satisfactioii. 

Blaiiy  Tiavellei's  having  pxprosisod  a  dosire  (o  know  in  anticipation  to  what 
ei|Knise8  theii'  Purchases  are  liable  on  arnval  in  England,  the  following 

Rates  of  Charges  on  the  Reception  of  Packages 

may  be  relied  upon,  for  Landing  from  the  Ship,  Cleaiing,  Delivei-y  in  London, 
and  Agency : — 

On  Trunks  of  Baggage  about  9b.  each. 

On  Cases  of  Works  of  Art,  &c.,  of  moderate  size  and  value  .  about  15i.  „ 
„  „  „        oflaiger^      „  „  20s.  to  26m.  „ 

On  very  lai-ge  Cases  of  valuable  Statuary,  Pictures,  &c.,  on  which  an  estiniaie 
cannot  well  be  given,  the  charges  will  depend  on  the  care  and  trouble  reqniiTd. 
'  When  sevei-al  cases  are  sent  together  tlie  charges  are  less  on  each  case, 

OLIVIER  &  CO.  undertake  the 
FOBWABBIHG  OF  PACKAGES  OF  EVEBY  EDTB 

to  the  Continent,  to  the  care  of  their  Cones|K)ndents,  where  they  can  remain,  if 
required,  until  tlie  arrival  of  the  owners. 
Also 

THE  EXECUnOK  OF  0BDEB8  FOB  THE  PTJB0HA8E  OF  G00B8 

of  all  kinds,  which,  from  their  long  experience  as  Commission  Merchants,  they 
are  enabled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 
Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  any- 
thing  they  may  require  from  London. 

N.B. — The  keys  of  locked  Packages  should  always  be  sent  to  Olivier  &  Co., 
as  everything,  altliongh  free  of  duty,  must  be  examined  by  the  Customs  on  uritul. 

IKSUEANCES  EFFECTED,  and  Agenoy  Bnainess  of  every  desoriptioa 
attended  to. 
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AtAMa-CkapdU 
AtUwtrp  , 


1 1  ftCKii^fl>ri 


BamiXnsrg 
MUrlackm 
,f  Ltgrnom  . 


.  Meim.  A.  SOUHKUB  and  00. 
.   Mr.  J.  W.  BBOWNK. 
.    Mr.  F.  VEREU^SN  BEERNAEBl. 

M«m  YLKUGeiifl  and  00. 
.   HtJ.  J.  FBSy. 

.   Messrs.  ANTONIO  MAZZEril  and  00. 
.  Me8fn.H.fndO.BEYEKMAN  and  00.,  WiM  Growers. 
.   Messrs.  Ia  1 VOOUE  and  Oo. 
.  Mr.G.LUY0KX.24,BjMdaaFttriqiM8. 

Mr.  L.  Srr£IN,  82,  MontagM  de  la  Ooar. 
.   Messra.  L.  L  VOafJE  and  00. 
.  Messrs.  an.  VAN  ZUTPHEN  and  00. 

Means.  6.  TILMES  and  00. 
.   Messrs.  VALSAMACBY  and  00..  GalaU. 
.   Messrs.  KRAETSCHMEB  and  00. 
.   Messrs.  HASKARD  and  SON.  4.  Borgo  Sa  Apoaloll. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  WOOD  and  CO. 
.   Mr.  MARTIN  BECKER.  6,  BMdenstrasse. 

Mr.  MGRITZ  B,  QOLOSOHMIDTT,  Baokv. 
.   Messrs.  JOUMAT  and  00. 
.   Mcssn.0.B.  PRATOLONGOsndOO. 

Mesais.  P.  CAU7IN.  DJAMANTI,  and  006TA. 
.  Mcaan.  JULIUS  WUSTENFELD  and  00. 
.  Maaan.  OUR.  BQLIN  and  MABDiO. 
.   Messra.  RJT9CUARD  and  BURia 
.   Messrs.  GERHARD  and  BKT. 
,   Messii.  J.  THOMSON.  HENDERSON  and  Qa 
.   Messn.  ROSE  &  00. 
.   Messrs.  GIRAUD  FRfiRE& 

Messrs.  HORACE  BOUCHET  sud  00. 
.  Messn.  GIO.  OURTl  k  FIG". 
.   Messrs.  GUTLEBEN  and  WEIDERT. 

C  Mr.  G.  CI VALLERI,  MT.  Blvler«  a  OU^ya. 
'  I  Messrs.  OEBULLI  Jc  CO.. ».  VlUoria.  [la  Ptart. 

.  Messrs.  LBS  FIL8  DE  CH.  GIORDAN,  Qiud  Lnnal,  14  (aur 
.   Mr.  J.  DUCL06  ASSANDRL  CMArtin,  43 

.   Maairt.  LANQLOIS  FiU  FBftRIB,  Boa  4ei  i&aia  St. 

M.  HECTOR  L'HERBim,  IMbia  de  la  OMiaiia. 
.   Mr.  BKBGEBO^r. 

.  Mr.  J.  J.  SEIDL.  HiberaaisaaB^  No.  1000. 
.   Mr.  J.  P.  SHEA,  11.  Plazas  dl  Spa^ 

Mr.  A.  TOMBINI.  88.  Plaoa  St.  Louis  daa  Fiapeais. 
.   Mr.  J.  A.  HOUWENBi  Maasn.  P.  A.  VAN  CS)  and  00. 
.    Messrs.  MARTUf  FRfiRES. 
.   Mr.  CHI  ABODO  PIETRO,  Via  Dorm  Orossa,  19. 

,,rmke  Mr.  HENRY  DECOPPEr.  Mr.  f«>TOLOMEI  DI  F«> 

, ,  rfcMfia  Mr.  AN'iX)N  POKORNY.  Stadt  Sonnenfelaessae^  8. 

Aoj  othar  houses  will  abo  IbrwiTd  goods  to  O.  lb  C.  on  noffviof  inatractiooa 
to  do  so.  TniTellan  are  requested  always  to  give  partionlar  directions  that  their 
Packages  aiv  ooiudgiied  direct  to  OLIVIER  4  CO.,  37,  FINSBURY  SQUARE. 

PRICES  OF  I  N  E  S  SPORTED  BY 

OLIVDER  AND  00.; 

Aoarrs  to  giowsbs. 

•«K>— pef  doa.  duty  paid. 

Claretf  Shipped     F.  Beyerman,  Bordeaux  181.,  24s^  30$^  36f..  to  180i. 

Smnuiay    N    DmnonllQ  aini.  Savlgny-sons-Baauiie  .  94s.,  a«s«  801..  le  84li 

SKOOK  Attoselle,  JododasIfHresftGo.,OoblenU  .    .         344..  90i..  30f.,  to  180*. 

Bparklf&g.  ..  .    .  48i.  to^. 

  46&toT8f. 

 ,  in  Qfi.  Gsaks.  ttatu  £1 1 ;  Hilda.  431   ...   .  3Ba  to  aoc. 

•]I9IWIM»  Fale,  Gold,  or  Brown.  In  Qr.  Casks,  £15  (o  438^  dsllTered  48t.  to  lOi. 

Clasr,  fiuBOiTVDT,  and  Hock,  in  tlia  Wood,  at  Growen'  Prfaea, 
X^eioOed  Price  Liftt  may  be  had  <if  0.  k  Oo»  37.  FMbmry  S^imw. 

0 
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ZURICH. 


HOTEL  DE  L'EPEE  AU  LAC. 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  Town,  at  the  Wein  Square  oa  the  laike.  High  roomed  and 
well  aii-ed  House.  A  magnificent  View  from  the  Toiwe  over  the  Alps  and  I^^ke, 
especially  uiion  the  MountAin  of  Zuiich,  and  from  the  Glacier  Glamish  to  the 

DINNEB    AT   BV3SBY  HOUK. 

OMNIBUS  AT  THE  STATION. 


ANGLO-ITALIAN  BANK 

(LIMITED). 
London  Office     -     -    16,  Iieadenhall  Street. 
Florence  Branch  -     -    3,  Piazza  San  Gaetaffo. 
Naples  Branch    -     -    Piazza  del  Municipio. 
Genoa  Agency     -     -    10,  Piazza  Senole  Piz. 
This  Bank  issues  Letters  of  Credit  on  its  Branches  and 
Agencies  in  Italy,  which  cath  Bank  of  England  and  Circular 
Notes  of  the  principal  London  Banks. 

Aberdeen  polished  Granite  Monuments, 

FROM  £5. 

Letter  Chttinc  Accurate  and  Beaitifoi- 
Best  Quality  Grafiite  and  Marble  Work  of  alf  kinds. 
Iron  RAilings  a.id  Tomb  Furm&hings  fitted 
complete 

Plans.  Prices,  and  Carnage  free  Terms  to  all  parts 
of  the  World,  from 

LEGGE,  SCULPTOR. 
MAYENCE. 


HSHBT  SnSGHT,  Wina  Merehant  and  Grow«r. 

This  Hxit-tate  and  excellent  Hotel  (combining  every  English  comfort),  dtuated 
in  front  of  the  Bridge,  is  the  nearest  Hotel  to  Uie  Steamboats  and  cl<?8e  to  the 
Bailway  Btations.  From  its  Balconies  and  Rooms  are  Picturesque  Views  of  tht* 
Rhine  and  Mountains.  Galignani,  TimM,  and  Illustrated  News  taken  in.  The 
TaUe^'Hdte  is  renowned  for  its  excellence^  and  i'or  its  Oeniiine  BheniBh  WlsiB 
•\nd  Sparkling  Hook,  which  Mr.  Specht  exports  to  England  at  IVholeiale  Fxieea 


1871. 
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GENEVA. 

F.  GRIVAZ, 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELLER, 
No.  10,  GRAND.  QUAI. 


Onlif  Proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Grotto 
de  Topozes  dieco^xred  in  August^ 
1868,  in  the  Afoimtains  du  Galan- 
ttook,  Canton  d'Uri, 

An  immense  choice  of  Jewels  in  the  fxnt 
taste  will  be  found  here,  and  all  tlie 
Oriental  Stones  mounted  and  unmounted. 

This  house  was  founded  in  1837, 
and  is  highly  recommended  by  the  nu- 
meroos  travellers  who  hare  yisited  it. 


(See  'Jturru^i  Bandbook.') 
MAimTAcrnran  of  sll  descrtptloDs  of  Mathe- 
inallcal,  Sorveying,  and  Optfcal  InstnnnenU. 
for  the  use  of  Naval  and  MllltaTj  Officers,  &c. 
Also  the  new  Binocular  Beoounoltrlog  Field 
Glass,  in  Aluminium  of  exceeding  Ilgbtnefs 
and  durabllUy,  so  bl^ly  spoken  of  by  officers 
and  other  gentlemen :  fr6m  ll.  1$. ;  ordinary 
metal  from  2i.  lOs.  Gary's  improved  Acbru- 
matlo  Microscope,  with  two  sets  of  choice 
lenaes,  capable  of  defining  the  severs  test 
otjecu;  from  2t.  15S.  Travelling  Spectacles 
or  all  kinds. 

Matbematloal  and  Optical  Instrument 
Maker  by  apecUl  apjpointment  to  the  Wur 
Office,  Admiralty,  Trinity  House,  Roya 
Milltaiy  OoUege,  Sandhurst,  Royal  Geogra- 
nhlcal  Society,  Christ's  Hospital,  Trinity 
House,  King's  CoUege,  &a;  and  OpUclan  to 
tbe  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

GOULD  &  TORTER,  Successors  to  GARY, 
181,  STRAKD,  LOHDOV. 

BiUbliihed  upwazda  of  a  Cutnry. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

FAMILY,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  POSTING  HOUSE. 

E.  H.  MILLS,  Proprietor. 

This  fii*st-rate  and  old-established  Family  and  Coflamercial  Hotel,  within  two 
minuter'  walic  of  tiie  Railway  Station,  and  adjoining  the  celebrated  IVANHOK 
BATHS,  will  be  found  replete  with  every  comfort,  combined  with  economy,  for 
the  reception  of  Families  and  Visitors. 

FRANKFORT  O.  M. 

MR.  C.  A.  LOHR, 

nOPBIROR  OF 

THE  BOMAN  EHPEBOB  HOTEL, 
Begi  to  recommend  his  House  to  English  Travellen. 

THIS  hu^e  and  well-aitnated  Establishment  is  condocted  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  and  newly  furnished  with  every  comfort, 
and  a  new  splendid  Dining-room. 

The  **  Roman  Emperor"  is  often  honoored  by  Royal  Families  and  other  high 
persMMiages.    The  following  hare  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 

H.M.  THE  RING  AlTD  QOEEN  OF  WURTEMBERG. 
H.M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 
HJLH.  THE  GROWN  PRINGB  AND  PRINGESS  OLGA  OF  WURTEMBERa 
HXH.  THE  ARCHDUKE  OF  AUSTRLL.  &c.  Jkc  ftc. 
Ta1»M1iMs  at  1,  UL  Sttkr.  Break&at,  ftakr. 

»     n      5,  aa.  Tea,  aakr. 

Bed  RoomSi  flrom  Ifl*  to  Sfla 

c  2 
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PASSPORT  AGENCY  OFFICE, 

W.  J.  ADABIS,  59.  FLEET  STREET^  LONDON.  E.G. 
Beffulations  gratU  for  obtaixiinff  Foreign  Oflloe  Paasports. 

COUNTRY  or  LONDON  Residents,  "   
bf  forwAnltog  %  Baoker't  Application,  or 
Geitiflcate  of  IdenBty.  tan  h*ve  a  PASSPORT 
obtained.  (>iantr7BesidfintB,b7thifarTaagem«ot, 
an  tared  th«  troublfi  of  a  penonol  attandanoe. 

Fee  obtaining  Puiport,  1».  6d. ;  Vfias,  1«.  each, 

PastporU  wtfvUy  Jfounled  and  Caatd,  and 

Pattport  CaN8  from  li.  6d.  to  4i.  6d.  aadh. 

THE  LATE8T  EDITIONS  OF  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 
BBApftHAW^S  B&mSE  and  OOHTDnSlTrAL  and  HAWDBOOU 

to  France,  Beldam.  Swltaedand.  Italy,  Spain  and  Portn^U,  Honnandy,  Brittany,  Tyrol. 
Parti.  Turkey.  Syria,  and  Paleatine  (2  vole). 
Toariai'e  Handbook  to  Great  Britain.  Ac. 

Baedbkkr'8  Handbooks,  Ball's  Alpine  Guides,  Pack's  Pyrenees. 

BBADeiiAW's  OoMFLCTB  Pmuas  Books,  French.  Italian,  Spanish,  and  G«raian.  It.  each. 

Bbadshaw's  Overland  and  Through  Bonte  Guide  to  India,  China,  and  Anstralia,  St. 

BftADSBAW'a  Handbeoks  to  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  lOt.  each. 

Krllab's,  LnrrnoLD't.  and  ZiBOLn'a  Maps  of  Switzerland.    Ma.tb'^i  Map  or  thk  Ttiol. 

Knapsacks,  Rags.  Waterproof  Goats.  Door-fasteners.  Handbags.  Portmanteaas.  Straps.  Soap. 

Coropasaes,  Drinking  Cups,  Courier  Bags,  Glycerine,  ice 
Haktkr  k  Applrtom's  Havdrook  to  enrope  and  the  East 
Black's  Gutdbs  to  It^Iand.  Ireland,  Wa]e%  and  Soottend. 
O'Shka's  Spain  and  Portugal. 
PhrsM  Books  end  Dlotloparies. 

Experienced  Couriers  engaged  upon  application. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL  DES  BERGUES. 

F.  WACHTEB,  PnopRiETOB. 


In  a  matchless  position,  and  of  EuropGan  reputation,  this 
large  First-olajBS  Hotel  was  entirely  re-arranged  aad  freshly 
decorated  in  1870,  with  the  addition  also  of  a  new  superb  ' 
**  Salon  db  Convbrsatioit." 

Unrivalled  for  its  fine  Cellar  of  Wines,  its  Dinners,  and 
prompt  attendance.  


FBN0ION  FOB  THE  WINTEB  HOKTHB, 
at  Ysry  moderate  Frioes. 


1871.  MDRRArS  HiNDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 
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Stanford's  Foreign  Office  Passport  -Agency, 

6  A  f ,  CHAUmO  GBOBS,  LONDON, 

Pasports  (which  are  good  for  lift) 
mounted  on  Hnslln  or  Silk,  In  Roan, 
KorooQO)  or  RomIa  Oaae^  with  the 
name  of  the  Owner  lettered  on  the 
<nkttUl»,  thus  preyentlng  li^ury  or 
Iatt,  'as  well  as  teaaening  the  delay  in 
examination  abroad. 

For  farther  particalarB,  Inclnding 
the  Forms  of  Application,  Ooet  of 
Putport.  VlfcB,  ^  see  StM|||>rd's 
VaMport  Olrcnlar,  which  will 
be  forwarded  per  poet  on  receipt  of 
One  Stamp. 

Gratis  on  application,  or  ftee  per  post  for  One  Stamp, 

STANFORD'S  TOUBISOrB  CATALOaUE, 

Gontahilng  Title,  Prloe,  te.,  of  the  Best  Gnnn  Books,  Maps,  OoNvasATiov  Boox«t  Dicrvm- 
AUKS,  ho,,  pnhtBahed  In  the  United  Kingdom,  Ihe  Oonthwnt,  a&d  Anurtea,  mod  kept  con- 
Btantly  in  stock  by  Eowaed  Stamfohi). 

LomxiHi  EDWARD  STANFORD,  f  ft  7,  Ghauihi  Cmm  S.W., 
Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Oeologlcal  Survey  Mapa,  and  Admiralty  Charts. 

GRAND  h6TEL  BEAU  RIVAGE. 

THIS  first-rate,  splendid  Hotel  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  most  pleassntly 
•ituatwl  hkGen^Te,  on  the  Qua!  du  Mont  BIsac,  near  the  English  Church,  in 
front  of  the  Steamboat  Landing,  and  very  near  the  Railway  Station.  From  the 
Garden  and  two  delightful  Tei-races,  and  from  each  window  of  fhe  Hotel,  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Lake,  and  the  Town,  can  he  seen  in  their  fullest  extent.  Charges  moderate. 
Table-d'Hdte  three  times  a  day.  Is  the  resort  of  the  first  English  and  American 
Families.  MAYBB  A  KUJSZ,  Proprieton. 

Fint-raie  ffouse,  oontainmg  about  one  hundred  large  Apartments  and  8ak)on, 
for  FamiliiB,  hamng  been  lately  enlarged, 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN  AND  ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS  KEPT. 


V  E  V  E  Y. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  VEVEY, 

Opened  February  1868. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE  in  every  respect.  Splendid  situation  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  Park,  on  the  Lake  shore.  Magnificent  view  in  all 
directions.    Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Lift.  Telegniphic  Bureau.  Landing- 

Slaoe  for  the  I^ke  Steftmers  (Grand  Hotel).  Omnibus  at  the  Railway 
tatiion.   Board  during  the  Winter  Season. 

ALFRED  HIRSCHY.  ; 
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THE  CONTINENT. 


COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  OF 
DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

Society  of  Couriers  and  Travelling 
Servants. 

Established  16  Ykabs. 
Patronised  by  the  Bojal  Family,  NobiHty,  and  Chntry. 
12,  BUET  STEEET,  ST.  JAIMCES'S. 

THIS  Society  is  composed  of  Members  of  different  Nations, 
all  of  welUestablished  repatiition,  great  experience,  efficiency, 
and  respectability. 

Couriers  suitable  for  any  coiintry  can  be  obtained. 

Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  Fi'encb,  and  Men  of  other 
Nations,  compose  this  Society;  some  of  whom,  besides  the 
usually  required  languages,  speak  Spanish,  Eussian,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic, — in  fact,  every  Continental  and  European 
language. 

Travellers  for  any  part  can  immediately  meet  with 
Couriers  and  Travelling  Servants  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 


COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  OF  DlFFEItENT  NATIONS, 
12,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S. 
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BONN  ON  THE  RHINE. 


MR.  SCHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL, 

Beqs  leave  to  rccommeud  his  Hotel  to  English  Travellers.  The  apart- 
ments are  furnished  throughout  in  the  English  style ;  the  rooms  are 
carpeted ;  and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  the  wine- 
cellar,  is  well  provided.  Mb.  SCHMITZ  begs  to  add  that  at  no  first- 
rate  Hotel  QD  the  Rhine  will  be  fbnnd  more  moderate  charges  and  more 
cleanliness. 

The  STAR  HOTEL  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  following 
Members  of  the  English  Royal  Family : — 

H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  WALB8,acoamptnled     0«nenil  Sir  W-Oodhihotom, 
Coionei  PbmoMBT,  Sir  Frederic  Qsajklbx,  Dr.  Abiotioko*  Hev.  F.  C. 
Tarver,  Mr.  GiBHS.  etc 
H.  B.  U.  the  Prince  of  Wales  end  hie  Suite  paying  a  viaii  at  the  GeUen 

Star  HoUl  to  His  M^lenty  the  King  of  the  Bbloiams. 
H.  R.  H.  tbe  Prince  of  Walks  and  his  Suite. 

;T.R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Gambridob  and  Princess  Mabt  of  Gambridok, 

*  aooompaoied  by  the  Baron  1£bi8Bbrck  aiid  Soite. 
;  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Walks  paytng  a  visit  at  the  Golden  Star  Hotel  to 

*  T.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambbiduk  and  Princess  Maky  of  Cambkidq k. 
I  H.  R.  H.  tbe  Prince  of  Walbs,  aocumpanied  by  tbe  Right  Honourable  C. 

Gbkt,  General  Major,  Colonel  it>ii80irBT,  Sir  Frederic  Stahlbi,  Dr. 
ABxarnoKO»  Rev.  F.  C.  Takvkji,  Mr.  Gibbs,  eic. 
i  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Alfhbd  of  Grrat  liKiTAiK.  accompanied  by  Lleutenaut- 
\      Genend  Sir  Frederick  Sxovni  and  JJeQtonant  Cuwkll. 
U.  M.  Adblaidk,  Qukbn  Duwaokk  of  Grkat  Britain,  aoronapaoied  by 
His  Highness  Prince  Kdvabd  of  Sazb  Wkdiar,  Lord  and  Lady  Bar- 
RiMOTON,  Sir  David  Daviks,  MJJ..  Rev.  J.  R.  Wuod,  M.A.,  Captain 
Tatlor,  &c.  ftc,  hououred  the  above  establishment  wiih  a  Tmr^b 
DatbT  Visrr. 

18 18.   May.  .   H.R.H.  the  j>ako  of  Cambridgb  and  Suite. 

182ft.  March    (  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Glarhvok  (King  Wiluam  IV.  and 
aiid  Sept.   .  (       Queen  Adklaidk)  and  Suite. 

r  I.     j         <jtJBBN  Adrlaidb,  accompanied  by  the  Karl  and  Countess  of  Erbol. 

1834.  July .  .  I      jg^i  ^  Countess  of  Dbmbioh,  l^ari  and  Countess  Howb,  See. 

1835.  Aug.    .   H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Gloucbster  and  Suite. 
1837.  July .  •   H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambrimb  and  Suite. 

1839.  Nov.    •   H.  R.  U.  tbe  Prince  Gbobob  of  Caiibridok  and  Suite. 

(  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albbrt  of  Saxb  Gobuko  Gotha,  accompanied  by  Prince 
—     nov.  Erxest  ofSAXBCoBUBdQoTHA,  and  their  Sidie. 

...^  5  H,  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  CAinuunoi;  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Augusta 

1840.  .  .  .  .|      of  Cambridob,  and  their  Suite. 

(  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kbmt  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  U.  S.  H.  thi- 
 \      Prince  of  liosvsQva. 

1841  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridob  and  Suite. 

_      ....   H.R.H.  Princess  Carolina  of  Cambritmb. 

1844.    •  •  .      H.  R.  H.  the  DochesB  of  Cambridob  and  Suite. 

  ...      H.  R.  H.  Princess  Mart  of  Cambsiuob. 

T-«-  5  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kriit  and  Suite,  accompanied  U.  S.  H.  tht 
1S46.  June  Prince  of  Lbiwimokf. 

.  w^%^  i  T.  R.  H.  the  Dnks  and  Docfaeai  of  CAXBBrDQB,  with  tiiefar  Family  anC 
IWT.  Jnly     \  Sttlto. 


1857. 

Oct  16  j 

1857. 

Aug.516] 

1857. 

Aug.  8 

1857. 

July  28 

1857. 

July  29  ' 

1857. 

July  15 

1855. 

Nov.  . 

1846. 

June  18 
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FLORENCE. 


P.  BOMANELLJ, 


J.  FIELD, 
House  and  Estate  A«ent. 
Auctioneer,  Sbo^ 

THE  LODGE,  No.  3,  GARY  PARADE, 


Sculptor,  Popll  of.  and  aiMOMor  to.  tke  UiW  TO ROU  AY. 

Fror«Mor&tftoll2il,h«««|M&«daO*llei7.    •  ^  ' 

Lniig'  Amo  OoiooUrdini,  Ho.  7. 

'Vb»  intelligeDt  amatenr  will  find  there  a 
CoUectlon  of  Sutuea.  botti  origiDalB  and  copies, 
artistlcaUjr  tsecotod. 

PBrxciPAL  WORKB.— The  fioo  of  William 
TAl ;  fhe  Yoang  FrankUn ;  the  Yomig  Wasli- 
iogtoD;  the  YooDg  Whitttoftont  the  Young 
Napoleon ;  the  Young  Moaea ;  Garibaldi 


llie  NoWlity,  Oentry.  and  Families  gene- 
rally,  requtriuft  Fomlabed  or  Unfurolsbcd 
Rcfeidraces  in  Torquay  or  its  neighbourhood, 
receive  every  atieniion  and  informaUon. 
either  peraooally  or  by  letter,  on  application 
to  Mr.  J.  F..  whose  whole  time  is  especially 
devoted  to  House  Agency,  Sales  bj  Anctioo, 

AU  letters  of  enquliy  must  ploMo  oootuiu 
a  postage  stamp. 


GENEVA  MUSICAL  BOXES. 

B.  A.  BR^lMOND,  MANUFACTURER. 
Prize  Medal,  Pane  Exhibition,  1867. 

WHOLESALE.     RETAIL.  EXPORTATION. 

7,  BUS  PM ADIEU,  GK^SVA,  SWITZERLAND, 

GENEVA. 


H^TEL  JOE  COUnOIVIVE. 

Pbowubtob,  Mr.  F.  BAUR. 

THIS  ESTABLISHMENT,  of  the  first  Bank,  completelj 
newly  fbrnished  throuji^hout,  situated  in  front  of  the  magnificent  Pout  da 
Mont  Blanc,  the  National  Monument,  the  Steam^boat  landins:,  tnd  the  English 
Garden,  enjoys  a  roost  extended  view  of  Lac  Leman  and  Mont  Blanc. 

Every  atientioD  paid  to  the  oomfbit  and  wishes  of  Families  and  Gentlemen. 
Active  attendance,  good  cuisine  and  cellar.  English  and  American  newspapers. 
Tablefl-d'H6to  3  times  a  day.   Onmibus  from  the  Hotel  to  every  Train. 

FLORENCE. 

BRIZZI   AND  NICCOLAI'S 
Musical  £lfiital>li»l&meiit. 

PIANOFORTES,  OF  THE  BEST  MAKERS, 

FOB  SALE  AND  OS  U1R& 

GENERAL  DEPOT  FOR  WIND-IN$TRUMCNT8. 
ZtallAa  and  Tweign  Mnsto. 

Muiioal  Trending  lAbnn. 
PIAZZA  MAIX>MNA.  |    BBANOH  HOUSE  (Uxmc  DKr&t) 

PALAZZO  ALPOBRANDINI.       |  la,  VIA  OKRRI<rrANL 
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MUDIE'S   SELECT  LIBRARY. 

BOOKS  rOB  ALL  BBAIMBBS. 

FlittT-0U88  8UB80ftlPTI0N 

FOB  A  CONBTANT  SUCCESSION  03P  THB  NEWEST  BOOKS. 
One  Griiinea.  per  .Ajanixm, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 
BOOK  aOOIETIIB  8UPPLI£B  OV  LIBXBAL  TEBX8. 

CHEAP  BOOKS.--NOTICX. 

TWEPTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES  OF 

BOOKS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  BINDING  FOR  PRESENTS. 

OONSWTIlfG  CHIBFLT  OF 

WOBKS  OF  THX  BSST  AUTHOBS, 

AND  MORE  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUMLS 
•f  Sttrpiut  Copies  of  oUitr  Popular  Books  of  the  Past  ISe«»on, 
ARE  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  GKEATLY  UEDUCKD  PKICEa 
Catalogues  postage  free  on  Application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 
CITY  OFFICE-4,  King  Stnet,  Cheapside. 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  ST.  ANTOINE, 

PLACE  VERTE, 
OPPOSITE  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

n^HIS  Excellent  first-claes  Hotel,  which  enjoys  the 
well-meritod  fayour  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  beon 
repurchased  by  its  old  and  well-known  Proprietor,  Mr.  Scukitt- 
Spasnhotkn;  who,  with  his  ParlDer,  will  do  eyecything  in 
their  power  to  render  the  yisit  of  all  persons  who  may  honour 
them  with  their  patronage  as  agreeable  and  comfortable  as 
possible.    Baths  in  the  Hotel 
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May, 


'  By  Appointment  to  H.&H. 


The  Prince  of  Wales. 


ALLENS  PORTMANTEAUS 


37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Begistered  Articles  for  1871 
Post  Free. 


ALLEN'S  PATENT      ALLEITS  PATEITT 
BAG.  DESPATCH-BOX  DESK. 


ALLEH*8  PATENT 
Quadruple  PortmanteaiL 


ALLEN'S 
SOLID  LEATHEB 
DRESSING-CASE. 


ALLEN'S  EXPANOJNG 
POBTKANTEAU. 


ALLEN'S  10  OUINE/l 
SILVEB  DBE88INO  BAG 


ALLEN'S  NEW 
DBESSING  BAG. 


ALLEN'S  SOLID 

MAHOGANY 
DRESSING-CASE. 


LADTS 
WARDROBE 
PORTMANTEAXr. 


Allen's  Barrack  Furniture  Catalogue,  for 
Officers  joining,  Post  Free. 
PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED 

FOR  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE. 


1871. 
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I  R  E  L  A  N  D. 

aivthim:  ahms  hotel, 

POBTRUSH. 

THIS  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated,  having  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  Atlahtic  Ocbak.  the  GtAKi'a  Caubbwat,  the  SOBim,  and  Louoh  Kotle. 

It  contains  upwards  of  100  Apartments, 

PrtnclpaUy  fadng  the  Sea. 
A  NOBLE  COFFEE-ROOM, 
with  Dnwlng-Room  aiuched.  equally  available  for  Ladles  and  GentlemetL 

Table-d'H6te  daily  durlBg  the  Season. 

Cuisine  and  Wines  Flnt-Class.  Tenns  moderate.  I^ch  spoken. 

Billiard  and  9iii«ktef[  Bmom. 

THE  SEA  BATHS, 

Kdoently  rebnilt  on  the  Hotel  Grounds,  by  Mr.  Brown,  will  be  found  to  contain  every 
modem  Iroprovement.  Separate  ApartmenU  for  Ladies  and  Oentlemen.  Hot.  Gold,  Shower, 
and  Douche  Baths.  The  dnperintendents  In  each  Department  behig  people  of  experience, 
viaitora  to  the  Baths  may  depend  on  every  attention. 

Extensive  Pbsttng  and  Livery  EsUblishment  in  connection  with  the  HotoL 
A  Vehicle  to  tho  Giant's  Causeway  and  back  daily  daring  the  Season. 
VUUan  to  tkt  Bdtd  an  regpectfutty  rtquttted    be  pcarticidar  in  iwpnirinif  for  the  ANTRIM 
ARMS  HOTBL  OmrUbut.  It  attends  aU  Steamert  and  Drains,  for  oonoeifanoe 
Panmgert  to  tkt  Hotdfrte. 

J.  BROWN,  Pbopbhstor, 

Portruih  U  tke  noarut  RaOwajf  Station  to  the  Giant's  Oausemsjf. 

London  and  South-Westem  Railway. 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BBIDQR 
The  Cheap  and  Fioturesque  Boute  to 

PARIS,  HAVRE,  ROUEN,  HONFLEUR,  AND  CAEN, 

Vid  SOUTHAMFTON  and  HA  VRE. 

Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the  last  Train  ftrom  London  at  9  p.m.  for  the 

Southampton  Doclu,  alongside  the  Steamer. 
f^tres  Mjnou^kottt  (London  and  l^ls)— Fnsr  Class^  30/0 ;  Sroomd  Class.  aa/O. 
Return  Tickets  (available  for  one  month)— Fibst  Class,  50/  ;  Second  Class,  30/. 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEYTaND  ST.  MALO. 

DAIIiY  MAIL  B£BVICS» 

Vid  SOUTHAMPTON^m  favourite  JRotUe. 

tares  throughovt  (London  and  Jersey  or  Guernsey)— SS/O  Fissr ;  23/0  Sboohd  Class 
iSvery  Weekday. 
Return  Tickets  (available  for  One  Month)— 4b8/0  Fibbt  ;  or  3S/0  SEoniD  Class. 
The  Last  Train  from  London  in  time  for  the  Simmers  leaves  at  9  i>.m.  (except  on  Saturdans , 
on  vihich  day  the  Last  Train  is  at  5.15  p.m..  for  Jersey  only)  for  the  Southampton  Docks, 
alongside  the  Steamer. 
DIRECT  SERVICE  TO  ST.  MALO. 
Every  Monda}',  Wednesday,  and  Friday  according  to  Tide. 
DIBl^  SERVICE  TO  CHERBOURG. 
Every  Monday  and  Thursday,  leaving  Waterloo  Station  at  8-10  iLm. 
Fbr  (hrther  information  apply  to  Mr.  De  Voulle,  3,  Place  VondOme,  Paris. — ^Mr.  LangstalT, 
47.  Grand  Quai,  Havre. — Mr.  Enault,  Honfleur. — Mr.  B.  D.  Le  Couteur,  Jersey. — Mr 

§Miioer,  Guernsey.— O&ptain  Gandln,  St.  Malo. — ^Measn.  Mahleu,  Cherbouns.  Or  to  K 

E.  K.  Corlce,  Steam  Padcet  Superintendent,  Southampton. 
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DRESDEN. 

HOTEL  BELLEVUE,  DRESDEN. 

Kept  by  Mr.  EHIL  EAYSER. 

rpHIS  fine  lai^  Establishment,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  between  the 
two  beaotifol  bridges,  facing  the  Tlieatre,  Museuoi,  and  Catholic  Cathedral, 
adjoining  the  BriihVa  Temce,  and  opposite  the  Royal  Paiaoe  and  Green  Vaults, 
contains  One  Hundred  Front  Rooms.  These  apartments  eomUne  elegance  and 
comfort,  and  most  of  them  fronting  either  the  Theatre  Square,  or  public  walks 
and  gai-dens  of  the  Hotel,  and  command  fine  views  of  the  River,  Bridges,  and 
di&tant  Mountains.  The  Gardens  of  the  Hotel  afford  its  guests  an  agreeable  and 
private  Promenade.  Table  d*Hdte  at  one  and  five  o'clock.  Private  Dinners  at  any 
hour.  To  families  or  siDgle  pei-sons  dedrons  of  taking  apartments  for  the  winter, 
very  advantageous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  every  effort  made  to  reader 
their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and  comfortable.  Carriages,  Baths,  Riding. 
Billiai'd  and  Smoking  Rooms.   Ladies'  Parlour. 

GENEVE,  GRAND  QUAI  26. 

REYN^tJD  &  aL^TOXJ, 

pmmfH[dnm0  of  IKstt^e0  snlr  |efotlrs. 

CH&OVOHETEBS  and  WATCHES  with  Complex  Xovements. 
Oreat  Choice  of  Jewelry  in  entirelr  Hew  Designs. 
8  MEDALS  IH  1867. 

HOUSE  AT  NICE,  15,  QUAI  MASSINA. 
Correspondents  at  IiOMDOM^  PARIS,  and  S£  W  irORK« 

Everything  told  at  Manufaekutn'  PHeu, 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S 

RUTHIN  WATERS, 
Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade, 
Lithia,  and  for  OOUT,  Lithia 
and  Potass. 

CORKS  BSAKpSD  "  R.  ELLIS  9t  RUTHIK,"  and  every  label  beara  tttelr  tndt 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  snd  Wholesale  by  R.  Sllib  k  Sov,  Rnthin,  Kortli  Wales, 

London  Agents  i  W.  Best  A  Sons,  Henrietta  St..  Osrendish  SQUsre. 
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THE  SWISS  AND  THE  UNITED 

COURIERS'  SOCIETY, 

Amalgamated,  and  Begidtered  according  to  Act  of  Parliament 
as  the 

SWISS  AND  UNITED  COURIERS'  SOCIETY. 

Which  is  composed  of  men  of  various  nations,  all  of  whom 
possess  the  highest  testimonials,  and  are  recommended  to 
families  who,  on  their  travels,  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
annoyances  and  encumbrances  attending  a  tour  in  foreign  lands, 
and  thus  "  save  time,  temper,  and  money." 

No  one  is  admitted  as  a  Member  in  the  above  Society  unless 
he  is  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  possesses  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  a  competent  Courier. 

FOR  ENGAGEMENTS, 
Or  any  Information  respecting  Travelling  on  the  Continent, 
APPLY  TO  THE  SECRETARY 

OP  THE 

Swiss  and  United  Couriers'  Society, 

58,  MOUNT  STREET, 

GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.,  LONDON. 
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BERNE  (Switzerland.) 

MUSICAL  BOXES,  i 

WOOD  CARVINGS,  SCULPTURES,  Ac. 

OF 

J.    JBL.    H  E  Xj  L 
AT  BERNE. 

Manufacture  unattained  by  any  other  House. 
BOLOGNA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'lTALIE. 

THIS  First-class  Establishment,  newly  re-fitted  up,  enjoys 
the  most  central  situation  in  the  town,  and  is  close  to  all 
the  most  interesting  Public  Buildings. 

LABai  Am  SHALL  WELL-FITBNI8HED  AFASTHENTS 
AST)  BOOMS. 

Well  supplied  Beading-room.    Sitting-room  with  Piano. 

EKQLISH  and  FBENOH  ITEWSPAPEBS.   TjI^BLE  D'HOTE,  Ac. 

All  the  Attendants  speak  English,  Trench,  fto. 

BILLIARDS. 
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Q  E  N  E  V  A. 

h6t£l  d£  la  metbopole. 

Directed  }fy  Mr.  CHABUS  ALBOIOEB,  ftmnerly  the  weU-kaown 
Proprietor  of  the  Hdtel  de  la  Coaronne,  and  now  the 
Proprietor  of  the  Hdtel  de  la  Xetropole. 

^pUIS  bu'ge  and  excellent  EatabUshmeat,  situated  in  the  most  favourable  quarter  of 
X  the  town,  facing  the  Foot  da  Hont  Blanc,  with  the  English  Gaitlen  in  front, 
which  is  well  provided  with  flowen  and  shrubs,  and  shady  seats,  and  goes  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

From  the  rooms  in  front  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  laice,  and  from  those  at 
the  back  the  snow-capped  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  in  the  distance ;  and 
from  an  Observatory  at  the  top  of  the  house,  of  very  easy  access,  both  can  be  seen, 
and  a  very  extended  view  of  the  surrounding  oouuti-y. 

It  contains  200  most  elegantly  furnis])»i  Bed  and  Sitting  llooms  in  every 
variety,  and  the  Proprietor  himself  superintends  all  the  arrangements. 

A  Beading  Room,  with  all  English,  American,  Ki-ench,  and  German  newspapers, 
and  a  spacious  Coifee  and  Smoking  Room  are  in  the  Hotel ;  in  shoit,  eveiy  comfort 
Visitors  can  expect  in  a  first-dass  Hotel  is  at  their  disposition. 

The  House,  by  its  good  ventilation,  is  exceedingly  cool  in  summer ;  and  in 
winter  is  heated  by  large  stoves.  Charges  are  very  moderate,  and  pension  during 
the  winter.   Table-d'hdte  3  times  a  day.    Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  3  times  a  day. 

Private  Cai-riages  and  Cabs  always  ready. 

"  ~gXn"e~va, 
POUZET,  OPTIOIEN, 

MANUFACTUSEB, 
»XJE    » XJ    MOIVT  BLANC. 


Optical  and  Mathematical  InBtruments,  particularly  Telescopes, 
OperSL  Glasses,  Barometers  and  Thermometers  for  Travelling, 
Gl^ses  for  Lunettes  in  Bock  Crystal,  Stereoscopes  and  Stereo* 
scopic  Views  on  Glass. 
A  Complete  Collection  of  Swiss  and  Italian  Views. 

HdTEL  OESTEIURMGHISGHEB  HQF, 

VIENNA. 

The  undermentioned  respectfully  begs  to  recommend  to  the  Nobility  and  the 
travelling  Public  in  general  his  spacious  fii-st-class  Hotel.  The  same  i«  most 
advantageously  situat^  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  neai*  St  Stephen's  Church ; 
it  contains  165  rooms  and  saloonit  with  balconies,  and  is  fitted  up  with  nil  modern 
comfort  and  luxury.  Best  Ki*ench  cooking  and  first-rate  wines  (original)  from  all 
countiies.  Telegraph  nnd  Post  Offices,  baths  and  cairiages.  The  attendance  i$ 
mo»t  strictly  controlled. 

Respectfully, 

JOH.  HKYDNER,  Propribtor. 
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FOREIGN  BOOKS  AT  FOREIGN  PRICES. 

Travellers  may  save  expense  and  troable  by  purchasiDg  Forngn  Books  in 
£Q{:IanJ  at  t^|s^e  pricei  at  wbioli  they  aye  published  h  Gannany  or  f  wte. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

have  pnbUdied  tlie  liOlowlng  OATALOOaES  of  tlieir  8todk 

1.  CLASSICAL  OATAIrfOaXTX.   '  10.  K  AT  URAL  HISTORY 

2.  THEOLOaiCAL   CATA- 1       S^^^P^^w    ^^"^^  ^ 

LOGUE  Oeology,  Chemistry,  Maihe. 

'  matics.  ioc. 

8.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE.        n,  MEDICAL  OATALOaUB. 

4.  GERMAN  CATALOGXTB.  Medicine,  Sargeiy,  anl  the  DeptB- 

^^f?^TTin"^'*^^°  ,  »•  80HOOL~ATAK)aTJ«.  tie. 
CATAliOC^UlS.  I        mentaiT  Booio,  Maps,  &c 

6.  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE.  ,  18.  FOREIGN   BOOS  CIR0C- 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE.       [       LARS.    Hew  Books,  and  New 

8.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE.      ,  14.  toDBN^IFIO^OOK  CIRCU. 

9.  ART-CATALOGUE.  Art,AKhi. !       LARS.    New  Books  and  Reeeiit 

tecture,  Painting,  Illustrated  Books.  Purchases. 
  ANY  CATALOGUE  BENHP  FOBT-FREl  FOR  ONI  STAMP. 

WITiLTAMB  Sc  lETOBOATE,  Importers  of  Foreign  BooIcb, 

14,  Henbibtta  Stbekt,  Coveht  Garden,  Lokdoh,  and 
20,  Sooth  Fbedeeick  Street,  EmKBtmaE. 

BADEN*BADEN. 


Grand  Hotel  and  Pension  Belle  Vue, 

(AUSe  de  Liohtenikal,  dose  to  the  Engluh  OhunA). 

Spleudid  situation,  surrounded  by  large  Pleasure  Grounds.  This 

Establishment  is  fitted  up  with  every  comfort  and  luxury.  Restaurant 
Table  d'hote  at  1  and  6  o'clock.  Reading  Room.  Carriage  at  ihe  Hot^l. 
Stabling  and  Coaoh-house. 

C.  SILBERRAD,  Pbopeietob. 


VIENNA. 

THE  EMPRESS  ELISABETH  HOTEL 

[KJLI8EBIN  SLI8ABSTE), 
JOHANN  HEUGL,  Pbopbibtob. 
This  Hotel  is  situated  in  tlie  centre  of  the  Austrian  ctipital,  near  8t  Stephen  s 
Square,  and  much  freqnented  hj  English  and  American  fkmilies  for  many  years 
])Ast ;  has  been  entirely  and  thoroughly  repaired,  and  all  its  apartments  newly  and 
elegantly  furnished  by  its  new  Pi  oprietor.  Handsome  Dining-rooms  and  Dininff- 
hall,  with  Garden,  Beading  and  Smoking-rooms,  have  been  added.  Englln, 
American,  and  French  Papers  on  file.  PriTate  Dinners  a  la  carte  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  English  Waiten  and  Commissioners  in  attendance.  Cliai^ges  moderate. 
Cmfine  superior. 
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NEUCHATEL,  SUISSE. 

GRAND  hOTEL~DU  MONT  BLANC, 

KEPT  BY 

Mkssrs.  BAUMERT  and  ROSER. 

THIS  splendid  EBtablisliment,  the  largest,  most  important,  and 
newest  in  Keuchatel,  eujoys  a  fine  view  of  the  I-«ke  and  the  Mountains,  ami 
is  surrounded  by  a  garden.  It  contains  a  magnificent  S:dle  u  Manger,  Restaumut, 
IMlliard  and  Smoi&ing  Room,  a  beautifully  deooitited  Convei'sation  and  Reading 
Koom,  supplied  with  the  best  Newspapers.    Baths  at  the  Hotel. 

The  Landlords^  who  hare  been  fur  many  years  at  the  head  of  several  of  the 
best  Continental  Hotels,  such  as  Bauer  au  Sac,  Zurich ;  Grand  Hotel,  Vevey ;  Grand 
Hotel,  Nice,  will  spere  no  pains  to  make  the  Visitors  as  oomibitable  as  possible, 

VEVEY. 


HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 

piRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  newly  Re-organized,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  front  of  the  new  Steam- 
boat  Landing-place. 

Table  d*H6te.  Restaurant  a  la  Carte.  Board  during  tho 
Winter.  Bath  at  the  Hotel.  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the 
RaUway  Station.  ^  HAACK.^ 

VEVEY. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DU  LAC. 

EDOTJARD  DELAJOUX,  Proprietor. 

pmST-CLASS  HOTEL,  entirely  new,  close  to  tho  Lake, 
and  splendid  view, 

SPLENDID  SALON  and  DINING  ROOM. 

doae.  to  the  Steavi-hont  Landing, 
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GENEVA. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA, 

RUE  DB  MONT  BLANC. 

Near  the  English  Cfiurch,  the  Railway  Station^  and  the  Steam-boat  Land  wjs, 
FIRST  CLA.SS  HOTEL. 
MALSOH   BERTHOUD,  Propbietob. 
Salon  Smoking  Room,  and  Baths,  in  the  Hotel. 

GENEVA. 

A  MOUNTAIN  RESIDENCE,  MONT  SALEVE 

Ono  and  ft-h.ilf  hour  from  Qen^ve,  3300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

MOUNETIEB 

hGtel  de  la  reconnaissance, 

Kkpt  by  PERREARD-FAUEAX. 
OMNIBUSES  TO  GKNfeVE  TWICE  A  DAV. 

LAUSANNX. 

H  <!>  T  E  I  «  B  O  IV. 

Mb.  RITTER,  Pbopbietob. 
■piRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  tho 

Town,  is  in  every  respect  veiy  highly  rccommGndcil.  Splendid  Viow  over 
the  Ijike  in  all  its  extent. 

Large  Terrace  and  (harden  attached  to  the  Hotel. 

PKNSIO!^  DUIIINO  THE  WINTiSn. 
LAUSANNE. 

HOTEL  RICHE-MONT, 

Kept  by  FRITZ  RITTER. 
'^pniS  Hotel  is  of  the  first  order,  worthy  of  the  highest  lecom- 

mendations,  and  iu  u  situation  of  surpassing  beauly.  It  is  snrroanded  bv 
hardens  and  Promenades,  and  ofien  to  Travelleii  a  highly  dceimUe  place  of 
*'*'^''dtnoc,     of  temporary  sojourn. 
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Important  to  the  Travelling  Public. 
PARCELS  TO  AND  FROM  THE  CONTINENT. 

THE  CONnHENTAI. 

DAILY  PARCELS  EXPRESS 

(ESTABLISHED  1Q49), 

SOLE  Acenoy  for  England  of  the  Belgian  Government  Eail- 
wajr  and  North  Genoan  Poftal  OotiCoderation,  and  Con-eipondent  of  Ihe 
Kojthern  of  Fmnce  Railway,  conveys  by  Mail  Steam  Pnckets,  Kveiy  Night 
(^Sonday  excepted),  vi%  Dover,  Calais,  and  Ostaiid,  and  rapidly  by  Rail  and  Post 
to  destinaUoo,  Parcels  and  Packages  of  all  kinds,  between  England  and  all  parts 
of  the  Continent,  at  Throush  Rates  which  ara  veiy  moderate,  and  iucludo  all 
charges,  except  Duties  and  Knti'ies. 

Farceh  should  he  hooked  as  foUom : — 
HOMEWARD.-From  the  ContineBt. 
In  all  Oemuuiy.   At  any  Post-office  of  the  North  German  Postal  Confederation, 
or  of  the  Countries  In  eotinQution  therewith,  viz.,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Russia,  Denmark,  &c. 
Belgium.    At  any  of  the  State  Railway  Stations,  at  the  Office  of  the  Agent  in 
Brussels,  A.  Croot,  90  bis,  Montngne  de  la  Cour ;  or  they  can  W 
sent  direct  to  Mr.  D£  Biddeb,  54,  Rut  St.  Joseph,  Ostend. 
EoUalid.    In  the  principal  towns*  Van  Geod  and  Loos, 

France.  Paris,  G.  Pritchard,  4,  Rue  Rossini.  To  whose  care  also,  parcels 
for  conveyance  to  England  can  be  despatched  from  towns  beyond 
Paris,  with  advice  by  Post. 

OUTWARD.-Te  the  Continent 
In  London.  At  Chief  Office,  53,  Gracechurch  Street.  City  (D.  N.  BaidG£, 
Manager,  to  whom  all  commanioations  should  be  addressed),  or  at  the 

Universal  Office,  34,  Regent  Ciraus. 
In  Conntry  Towns.    At  the  Agency  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Hull, 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  Southampton,  Dover, 
and  Folkestone,  as  stated  in  Books  of  Rates,  which  can  be  had  gratis 
on  application' to  Chief  Office. 

In  other  Towns,  where  no  Agent  is  appointed,  parcels  should  be 
sent  under  oorer  by  Railway,  to  D.  N.  Bridob,  at  above  address^ 
with  advice  of  contents,  value,  instructions  for  Insurance,  &&,  by  Post 
N.B. — Persons  wishing  to  send  or  to  obtain  ffoods  of  any  kind  ftxim  Belgium, 
can  do  so  through  this  Express,  "  Centre  Rem£>uisement,"       Payment  of  the 
Aroonnt  of  Invoice  on  delivery  of  the  Parcel. 
Lokdon:  Chief  Office,  $3,  Gracechurch  Street, 
May,  1871 
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GENEVA. 

PENSION  FLAGELL,  GRAND  QUAI. 

FIEST-CLASS  PENSION,  near  the  H6tel  de  la  Metropole, 
facing  the  English  Gai-den  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Sixty  Bed  Rooms  and 
10  Salons.  Firat-rate  Cuisine.  Pension,  according  to  the  rooms  and  the  time  of 
the  year. 

Strangers  are  received  for  one  or  two  days. 
LUCHON  (BAQNERES  DE),  PYRENEES. 

Grand  Hotel  Bonne-Maison  et  de  Londres, 

Mr.  VIDAL,  Jun.,  Proprietor. 

SITUATED  opposite  the  Themud  Estahlishment  or  Bath-rooms.  This  favourite 
and  first-rate  Hotel  affords  extensive  accommodation  of  the  best  descriptioo 
for  a  large  number  of  risitors.  It  is  delightfully  sitoated,  and  will  be  found  most 
comfortable  for  Families  or  Gentlemen. 

BOLOGNA. 


HOTEL  BRUN  OR  SUISSE, 

Mb.  W.  WELLER,  Propriktou. 

'pHE  high  reputation  which  this  Hotel  enjoys  among  tlie 
travelling  public,  and  more  especially  English  and  American 
Families,  is  the  strongest  assurance  of  its  superior  arrangement 
and  comfort. 

Booms  from  2^  francs  upwards. 

Table  d*Hote,  4  francs. 

Beading  Boom,  Smoking  Boom. 

Billiard  Boom  and  elegant  Dining  Boom. 

Friyate  Carriages  to  be  obtained  from  th^  Hotel, 
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BADEN-BADEN. 


VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

Propriator,  Xr.  XBAHZ  QEOaHOLZ. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  finest  built  and  best  furnished  First-class 
Hotels,  situated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Kursaal  and  Theati-e ;  it 
oommanda  the  moat  charming  yiewa  in  Baden.  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Hotels  in  Germany.  The  Table  and  Wines  are  excellent,  with  prompt  attendance 
and  great  dvilitj.    Prices  very  moderate.    English  and  other  Journals. 


BRISTOL. 


ROYAL  HOTEL,  COLLEGE  GREEN. 

FIEST-CLASS.    Central,  and  pleasantly  situated.  Very 
spacious  Coffee,  Dining,  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Private 
Apartments  en  suite.    One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Bed-rooms.   Steam  Lift  and 
Laundry.    Hot  and  Cold  Baths.   Telegraph  Office  and  Post-office  in  the  Hotel 
.  Fixed  Charges.    All  Omnibuses  pass  the  door.    Night  Porter  kept. 

'  W.  8WANS0N,  Manager. 

STRESA.    (Lake  Maggiore.) 

{The  most  beautiful  Summer  HeeidenceJ) 

h5tel  et  pension  DES  ILES  BORROM^ES. 

A FIEST-CLASS  Hotel,  situated  on  the  most  charming  point 
of  the  borders  of  the  Lake.    From  its  magniGoent  position,  shaded  from  the 
8Utt  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  it  enjoys  a  very  mild  temperature  in  all 
seasons,  and  fr^ness  even  during  the  gi-eat  heats  of  samroer.    A  large  Garden 
and  Baths.   Bureau  of  the  Swiss  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  Office  in  the  Hotel. 
The  English  Church  is  held  in  the  Hotel 

LAKE  OF  COMO.  (BELLAGIO.) 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  DE  FLORENCE. 

Kept  by  L.  GRAMMATICA.    Opposite  the  Landing-place  of  the  Steam-boats. 

WITH  a  Fine  View  of  the  Lake.    Sitting-rooms  and  Bed- 
rooms newly  and  elegantly  furnished.  Good  Cooking,  choice  Wines,  moderate 
Prices,  punctual  Attendance. — Pension,  price  from  4  to  8  francs  a  day. 

BELLAGIO,  T.ATriR  OF  COMO. 

ANCIEN  HOTEL  ET  PENSION  GENAZZINI. 

Kept  by  the  Pnmrietor.  M.  OANDOLA. 

T^HIS  Hotel  is  placed  in  the  most  charming  position  on  the 

X  Shores  of  the  Lake,  dose  to  the  Villas  Serbellont,  Melzl  and  Osriotta.  There  is  every 
dc:iirable  oomffort  at  moderate  prices.— Kngtfsh,  Pmich,  and  Oerroan  »pokfn.— Foreign 
Xewstpapors;  Reading  Room  and  Rnths. 
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OOPBNHAOBN. 
HOTEL    H^O  YAL. 

H.  C.  GILDSIQ,  Proprietor. 

THIS  First-class  Family  Hotel,  sitnated  opposite  the  Boyal 
Palace,  and  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  £xchaDge,  is  patronised  hy  the 
highest  class  of  English  and  American  travellers,  on  account  of  its  central  position 
for  either  business  or  pleasure.  The  Kooras  are  light  and  airy,  and  the  cooking; 
particularly  adapted  to  English  taste.  Table  d'Hdte  at  thi-ee  o'clock,  25.  3dL 
Hooms  from  2s.  Zd,  and  upwards.  ED^Iish.  French,  and  German  spoken.  London 
Times  nnd  other  pnpers  taken  in. 


CHRISTIANIA.  (Norway.) 


h6tel  scandinavie. 


THIS  beautifully  situated  Hotel  is  well  knowu  by  the 
Kiiglish  Nobility  for  its  Cleanliness,  Good  Attendance,  and  Moderate 

Prices. 

CHR.  AUG.  SHITH,  Proprietor. 
EGYPT. 

ALEXANDRIA  AND  CAIRO. 
DAVID  ROBERTSON  &  CO., 

English  Booksellers,  Stationers,  Photograph  Vendors, 
and  G-eneral  Commission  Agents, 

10,  Grand  Square,  Alexandria,  and  The  Ezbeeieh,  Caibo. 

A  Register  of  English  and  American  TrawUen  is  Ice^t  at  the 
above  Establishment,  and  Visitors  toiU  receive  any  assistance 
or  it^ormaiion  they  may  retire, 
English  and  Indian  Newspapers  by  every  Mail. 

TAUCHNITZ  EDITIONS. 
Paasages  seoui^.   Beggngc  oollocied  and  forwarded.   Letters  received  and  posted 
to  all  oountrlea. 

DAVID  EOBERTSON  AND  CO.. 

ALEXANDRIA  AND  CAIRO. 
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LUCERNE. 
HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF. 

HAUSER  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 
TWa  ULBOMm  KOTBIi  IN  SWITaBBI^AND. 

Best  Sitnatioxi  on  the  Quay,  with  splendid  Tiew  of  the  oeto* 
brated  panorama  of  the  Lake  and  Mountains. 


npiIE  high  reputation  which  this  establishment  enjoys  among 
Ti-aveUera,  and  espedally  English  and  American  fiuniiics,  ii  tha  best  and 
'  8tixM)gest  assurance  of  its  superior  aiTangement  and  comfort.   Its  new  immensp 
'  l>ining-Room,  with  aflljoining  Garden-Salon,  and  lai-ge  Pailour,  attiw:t  the  attention 
■  of  evoiy  Visitor, 

Badiioed  PriMS  CPenfioii}  an  nutdt  tot  lonfer  ▼isite  in  the  wdj  and  later 
parU  of  tho  Beaaon. 

BERLIN. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE, 

2,  PLACE  AM  BEB  BAUACADEXIS,  8. 

SITUATED  IN  THE  FINEST  AND  MOST  BLEOANT  PART  OF  THE  TOWV, 

Near  to  the  Royal  Falacesi  Maaeams,  and  Tbeatns. 

Slnffto  travenersaDd  Urge  fiunilles  can  be  aooonunodated  with  entire  sulles  of  ApartBenta, 
coiwlstlns  of  splendid  Saloooa.  airy  Bedroomi^  ^  alt  furnished  and  carpeted  In  the  best 

Kngltfb  style.  FirBt-mtc  Table-d'HOto,  Bathd,  Equipaf^s.  Guides.  Tim€$  and  Oalignanft 
Heumfftr  taken  in.  Residence  of  Her  British  Mfljesty's  Meraengers. 

B.  SIEBBLIST,  Proprietor. 

INNSBRUCK. 

HOTEL  GOLDEN  SUN.— M.  Horawdtnbr,  Proprietor.— 
This  first'Cluss  Hotel,  situated  in  the  nn«.t»t  part  of  the  town,  and  only  four  mlnntes* 
walk  fh>m  the  Railway  Station,  enjoys  a  high  repaUtlon  for  beinK  bonoared  with  the 
patronage  of  travellers  of  all  nations.  The  greatest  care  is  given  to  the  attendance.  LArge 
and  nnaU  well-furnished  Apartments  for  Faniilies  and  Single  Qentlemen.  English  sp^en. 


LUCERNE. 

SWAN  HOTEL.— This  Hotel,  in  the  very  best  situation, 
ex^ys  a  high  character.  Mr.  H^ELI,  the  Proprietor,  has  made  In  the  later  years 
a  great  many  improvements*  and  does  hts  ntmost  to  oflbr  to  his  visitors  a  comfortable 
borne.  An  elegant  new  I  sidles'  Drawing-room,  bcs!dc?i  a  Heading-room  and  Smoking-room. 
Cold,  Warm,  and  Shower  Batbd. 


r 
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DRESDEN. 

VICTORIA  HOTEL, 

T^HIS  fine  large  Establifihmeut,  situated  on  the  public  Frome- 

nade  of  the  English  quarter,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  curiobities, 
oontains  Onb  Humobeo  Rooms.   Table  d'Hdte  at  One  and  Five  o'clock. 

The  Garden  of  (he  Hotel  affords  ii$  guesU  an  agreeable  Promenade. 
CARBIAGE8. 

READING  ROOM  WITH  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  PAPERS. 

To  Families  or  Sincrle  Persons  desirous  of  taking:  Apart- 
ments for  the  Winter,  advantageous  arrangements  will  be 
ofiered. 

Proprietor  and  Manager  of  the  Hotel, 

CARL  WEISS. 

DRESDEN. 

HOTEL   DE    L'ANQE  D'OR. 

THIS  first-class  Hotel,  situated  in  the  very  liest  quarter  of  the 
town,  close  to  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Museums,  and  the  Thentiv,  recommends 
itself  by  its  good  management  and  excellent  cuisine.  I^ige  and  small  Apartment^. 
English  and  Fremh  Newspapers.  Table  d'flote.  Restaurant  and  Private  Dinnei^ 
at  all  hours.    Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

Prices  wry  moderate  in  Winter. 

JOS.  HENRION,  PRorRiETOR. 

ST.  JOHANN,  SAARBRUCK. 

HOTEL    ZIMMERMAN  N. 

T  ABGE  and  Small  Apartments,  Exquisite  Cuisine  and  First, 
class  Wines.   Best  Beds.    Moderate  Pricxjs.    Good  Attendance. 

OMNIBUS  AT  ALL  THE  TRAINS. 


CARRIAGES    TO    BE   HAD   AT    THE  HOTEL. 
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The  Miniature  Photographic  Apparatus 
for  Tourists. 

NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PHOTOOBAPHY  BEQUISITE. 
Sole  MAyuFAcruREKS : 
MTJBBAY  &  HEATH,  Opticians,  dbc,  to  Her  Majesty, 

69,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 
DeaciiptioR  and  Prioes  forwaixled  on  receipt  of  stamped  envelope. 

HANOVER. 

UNIOlSr  HOTEL. 

^PHIS  well-known  first-class  and  fayonrite  Hotel,  for  private 

Families  and  Gentlemen,  patronised  by  Her  Royal  Highness  Piincess  Mary  and 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  also  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  France,  on  her  way  to 
Wilhelmshoke,  is  beautifully  and  cheerfully  situated  right  op))Osite  the  Railway 
Station.  Elegance  and  comfoi-t  combined.  English  and  French  spoken.  The  utmost 
attention  and  civility.  A  regular  Table  d'Uote,  and  Private  Dinner  to  order. 
Baths  in  the  house.  Private  Carriages  always  i-eady.  English  and  French  Ifews- 
papeiT.    The  Hotel  is  open  all  night. 

The  new  Proprietor,  Mr.  F.  Volkebs,  has  Jost  opened  a  venr  fine  Coffee  Room  and  a  besuilAil 
Refreshment-room,  atuicbed  to  the  HoteL  Pension  •  vs.  a  day,  everything  included. 

W  I  L  D  B  A  D. 


H6tel  Klumpp,  formerly  Hotel  de  I'Ours, 

Me.  W.  klumpp,  Peopbibtob. 


THIS  Firstpclasi  Hotel,  containing  86  Salons  and  170  Bed-rooms,  a  sepaiiite 
Breakfast,  a  very  extensive  and  elegant  Dining-room,  new  Reading  and 
Conversation  as  well  as  Smoking  Salons,  wi&  an  artificial  Garden  over  the  river, 
is  situated  opposite  the  Bath  and  Conversation  House,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Promenade. 

It  is  celebrated  for  its  elegant  and  comfortable  apartments,  good  cuisine  and 
cellar,  and  deserves  its  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  excellent  hotel.  Table-d'h6te 
at  One  and  Five  o'clock.   Breakouts  and  Suppers  k  la  carte. 

EXCHANGE  OFFICE. 

Correspondent  of  the  principal  Banking-houses  of  London  for  the  payment  of 
Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit. 

Omn^nts  of  the  Hotel  to  and  from  each  5Vam.    Elegant  private  carriages, 
when  reqf tired. 
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WIESBADEN. 


FOUB  SEASONS  HOTEL  &  BATHS. 

PBOPBIETOB,  DB.  ZAIS. 
THIS  First-Clasfl  Establishment,  equal  to  any  on  the 

^  Rhine,  is  in  the  best  and  most  delightful  situation  in  the  Great  Square* 
opposite  the  Kunaa],  the  Theatre,  the  Promenades;  elose  to  the  Boiling 
Bpring  and  the  new  English  Chapel. 

This  Hotel  is  the  largest  in  the  plaoe,  oemtaining  a  great  choice  of 

SPLENPID  AITD  OOMFOBTABLE  AFABTMENTS, 

fur  Families  and  Single  Trayellers ;  exquisite  Cuisine  and  first-class  Wines, 
combined  with  attentive  senrioe  and  modorate  charges. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  at  1  and  6  p.m.,  and  FBI7ATE  DUTBEBS. 


Numerous  com/ortaUc  Bathing  Cahineh,  supplied  with  Hot,  Mineral^ 
and  Sweet  Waters, 

LUCERNE. 

HOTEL  BeXiJ  RIVAGR 

ProprietoKf-Mr.  ED.  STRUB. 


THIS  newlj^established  Hotel  is  fitted  up  with  every  comfort, 
aud  recommendfl  itself  by  its  magni6cent  riew  on  the  Rigi,  Bktus,  &c. 
Beautiful  Gardens,  Pleasure  Boats.  Private  Saloons  for  ladies  and  families. 
Smoking-rooms.  Baths.  Variety  of  Newspapers.  Most  scrupulous  attendance. 
Moderate  prices.  (Reduced  prices  for  protracted  Tisits.)  Omnibus  at  tlie  Railway 
Station. 

FBANKPOBT-ONMAm. 

UNION  HOTEL  (formerly  Weidenbuich).-~A  Fi»t-olass  Hotel  for  Famtlies 
and  Single  Oentlemen,  situated  In  the  richest  quarter  of  tiie  town,  near  the  Siatbans, 
tlie  Promenade,  Muiieam.  PostK)fflce,  and  Theatre.  Batbi^  Reading  and  Smoking  Room. 
Moderate  Cfasnses.    A-maigtmentt  by  the  Week  or  Month. 

 BRUNO  STEUBELL^  PnoPBrexoR. 

NASSAU. 

Seventh  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  Post  8vo.,  78.  6<f. 

BUBBLES  from  the  BRUISTN  KN. 

Bt  an  old  man. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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FLORENCE. 

Messrs.  Anthony  Sasso  &  Son,  Artists^ 

4,  VIA  DI  BOEQO  OGNISSANTI, 

nuiinguished  with  MecUU  at  the  luaUn  Exhibition  of  1861,  keep  the  meet  bfMiUftil  aud 
rich  Private  OaUery  In  the  Olty  of  Ancient  and  modem  original  plctntes,  coplee  of  the  mottt 
celebrated  pictarea  in  the  Pabltc  Oalleriea,  water-colour  palnttngi^  and  beautlfal  ancient 
carved  cabinets,  kc.  .j  » 

ENGLISH  SPOKRN. 
Agents  and  Oorrttpondenlt  in  MngUmd  and  America:^ 
Menra.  J.  k  R.  MoCRACKEN,  38.  Qaeen  Street.  Gannon  Street.  London.  EC 
Meem.  DUNCAN.  SHIRM  AN.  &  CO..  and  Messrs.  ADSTXN.  BALDWIN,  &  CO.,  New  York. 

NUREMBERG. 


h5tel  de  baviere 

(BAY3SRI80H1I&  HOF). 

THIS  old-csfablished,  first-class,  and  best  situated  Hotel,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  dose  to  the  river,  ooDtains  saites  of  apartments  and 
single  rooms,  all  elegantly  faruished  in  the  new  style.  It  is  patronised  by  the 
most  distinguished  families.  English  Divine  Service  daHng  the  seaeoo.  Foreign 
ncwspapei^  Carnages  in  the  Hotel,  Omnibus  to  and  from  each  train.  Moderate 
and  fixed  prices. 

H  EIDELBERQ. 


HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

'pHIS  new,  magnificent,  first-rate  Establishment,  sur- 
rounded by  private  and  public  gardens,  with  a  view  of 
the  Castle,  and  in  the  very  best  situation  in  Heidelberg, 
enjoys  an  European  reputation. 

BEADING  ROOM, 

Witli  SiiipliBli  anci  American  Paperiv. 


Reduced  prices  for  protracted  riay,  and  for 
the  Winter  Season. 

H^FELI-GUJER,  Proprietor. 
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VILLENEUVE. 


XBAB  TO  THB  CA8TU  OW  CHUJjOH. 

Hew  Propriotor,  OTTSTAYS  WOUT. 

fiiiwuj  i*/t>pr»tf<'or  as  of  the  Hdtel  de  VEcu  at  Geneva. 

FI R6T-GLASS  HOTEL,  offering  every  comfort  for  an  agreeable  residenoe ; 
surrounded  by  a  vast  Park  and  a  beauUfiil  Garden,  and  admirably  situated  for  excarsioas 
tn  the  mountaios.  Reading,  Billiard,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Reduced  prices  for  a  prolonged 
Ktay.  Horses  and  Carriages.  Breakfast ;  Table-d'Hfite.  Private  Dinners  at  any  hour.  English 
spoken.  Landing  place  for  Steamers.  Telegraph  Bureau. 


GENEVA.  (SWITZERLAND.) 


HOTEL    13  E  L'ECU. 

Hew  Proprietor,  OVSTAYE  WOIf  F. 

Aiso  Froprieicr  of  Il6tel  Byron,  near  VUleneuM, 

'^PHIS  unriyalled  and  admirably  conducted  Hotel  has  long  enjoyed  an 
1-  extensive  and  high  reputation  among  Travellers.  Sitoated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town, 
and  ftcing  the  lake,  it  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  environs.  Its  accommodation  i»  of 
so  superior  a  character,  that  tourists  will  find  it  a  highly  desirable  place  of  rebidcncc  or  of 
temporary  sojourn.  Table-d'H6te  at  1  o'clock.  4  fr. ;  at  6  o'clock,  4  ir.  Arrangpmoiis  made 
with  families  during  the  winter  months  at  very  reasonable  charges.  New  Reading  and 
Snwking  Rooms. 

GENEVA. 
Manufactory  of  Musical  Boxes. 


SAMUEL  TROLL  FILS, 

WHOLESALE,    RETAIIi,  EXPORTATION. 

6,  RUE  BONrVARD, 
GROUND  FLOOR,  NEAR  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  GENEVA. 

DRESDEN. 


GRAND  h6tEL  DE  SAXE. 

THIS  well-known  First-class  Hotel,kept  by  Messrs.  MAX  and ' 
CHARLES  DOKN,  has  been  recently  enliU'ged  and  embellished.  It  conUinsj 
150  Front  Rooms,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  New  Squnro, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  cuHosities.  Tablc-d*H6te  at  one  and  four 
o'clock,  in  the  splendid  dining-hall  6r8t-floor.  Caniages,  Reading-room,  witit 
English  and  American  Papera,  and  Smoiting-room.  Much  reduced  prices  fof 
the  winter.  .1 
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DIEPPE. 

HOTEL  ROYAL, 

FACING   THE  BEACH, 
Close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Parade. 

TT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
1  IN  DIEPPE,  oommanding  a  beautiful  and  extensile  View  of  the 
Sea. 

Families  and  Qentlemen  Tisiting  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  Establiah- 
ment  elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  aooommo- 
(lation,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Large  Reading-room,  with  French 
and  English  Newspapers. 

The  Kefreshments,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quality. 

In  fact,  this  Hotel  fully  bears  out  and  deserves  the  fitivourable  opinion 
expressed  of  it  in  Murray's  and  other  Guide  Books. 

TaUe-d^ESte  and  PHvaU  Dinners. 
N  U  REM  B  E  R  Q. 

RED  HORSE  HOTEL 

(Hothes  Ross), 
Proprietob  :  M.  P.  GALIMBERTI.    Manager:  M.  BAUER. 

THIS  excellent  old-establitbed  Hotel,  situated  in  one  of  the  best  quarters  of  the 
town,  is  well  adapted  for  Tourists  and  Families  making  a  visit  to  Nuremberg  of 
some  duration,  and  who  will  fiud  eveiy  conceivable  comfort  and  convenience. 
Table^'Hdte  at  1  P.M.,  and  Private  Dinners  at  all  hours.  The  Elstablishtnent 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  the  renown  and  patronage  it  has  enjoyed  from  English 
travoilers  of  the  highest  i-ank  during  many  yeai-s. 

ZOUG. 

STAG  HOTEL.     Near  the  Steamboat  landing-place. 
Beautifully  situate<},  and  the  best  Hotel  in  the  town.    Aloderate  priceH. 
A  large  and  elegantly  fitted-up  Dining  Hall. 

Board  and  Reaidenoe,  h  to  (j  francs  per  day, 

brIjxelles. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL  DE  JSAXB,  Ruk  Neuvk,  77  and  79,  is 
admirably  situated  close  to  the  Boulevards  and  Theatres,  and  k  the  ncarpst  Hotel  to  the 
Railway  Stations.  The  Hotel  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  has  a  new  JHning-room  which 
win  contain  300  persons.  Fixed  prices Plain  Breakflut.  I*f. ;  Dinner  at  the  Table-dnidte, 
Zk  t.  f  Bedixwms,  4-50  f.,  5-SO  I.,  6  f.  the  flrsi  night  each  b«d,  Service  and  Candles  included ;  the 
leoood  night,  3-76r.,  4-T5  and  5-2Sf.;  Sntlag-rooms,  3  to  12 1;  Steaks  or  Cutlets,  lif. 
Travellers  most  beware  of  Q()acbmen  an4  condnc^rs  of  oinnibi^wv  .who  cp^esvour  ifi  driT9 
Uiem  to  some  other  hotel* 


If  MUKRAY'S  HANDB(M>K  ADVKKTLSKK.  Jluy, 

RHEiNFALL    NEUHAUSEN,  SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF.  Pnrn-RiKTOtt,  Mn.  WEOKNSTKIN. 
nPHE  HOTEL  SCirWl'lZFriHOF,  known  to  l-ng^Iish  vim  tors  ai? 

1.  ime  oT  the  Htst  [[utJ-l-i  In  SivKtt  rlndtf,  Iiaa  bceii  grenllj*  euLLrgi^il  jihice  Uit  ymr,  o.iid  \& 
iii*w  i  Fhknsf^ul  (irKt-riii#  f^rataliitiiinf  lUh, 

i  LiLiTidi-ii  hj  a  iLfir'  (liiit  iit]d  itnnleii.  The  postLlun  Is  iiiuiurpusi^  tUe  rye  raiii^iiig  «  dlatjinri^ 
i.f  fl^n>v^'l'?[>  HiH'  s— a  iiAiiaramlc  view  luduJbg  the  «liak  mngo  of  ibe  Swia*  Alpn  mid  rhe 
Moitt  BlJ.nc,  HfiiHfayclidmti.'.  ChurcliScrvicp,  l*iT?*ritNjTrvut  Kj«ljEng.  Pricpt  itiiMimti'. 
I'l'iifiii^n.   Uutel  DtntikbiJs^ii  al  SvtihMnst^n  and  Scbiiinmiuen. 

BARCELONA. 
GRAND   HOTEL  DES   QUATRE  NATIONS. 

IN  THE  JiAMBLA. 
Kept  jiY  FORTIS  CO* 

'PUIS  is  a  fin*t-rate  Establishment,  nth  ho  In  ^eou  sly  si  us  at  cxl  cUxsc 

L  ibe  Pott-ufflt^  *nii  it!**  TJieAtrn.  v^iih  a  fedUtberti  o^pifct,  Dnd  newly  diHroriitnl.  TuUlt. 
>rhOtp;  prJvAtf  icrvire;  Strife  niid  fiinaU  mfhftttmenU;  muny  Iire-pUa"«;  bot^  ■  rMdintc- 
roortift  ;  Spjinifh  otad  rorftKii  tit'Sisri  i^irr*-  CArrinet^  of  every  dcKri  fpLiun.  OiDnilKis  al  llii- 
I    I  way  S  [a.  c  luu  ^.    1 1  lU'  rp  n-*  te  r(,    Nl  i.'ilu  ]  a    to  rms* 


H  CM  BURG. 
HOTEL  DES  ftUATRE  SAISONS, 

MR.   SCHLOTTERBECK,  PuOFBiprmR. 
'SMI IS  \h\^t^}  m  of  thii  lirsL  cIjiss,  aofi  enjoys  n  wcll-Tornr*^!!  rcpntnlioit. 

I  tt  i$  sUuatHl  near  Ibi*  SiarliiTrs  «tid  the  CursanJ.  "  K3ECi'H*nil  Tablt-d'HOte  wid  W\a4>«; 
tbfi  Prfipii^tur    a  IftfBr  di-aler  tn  Wliif^^  arifl  tiid^aivtiiiri  la  ntatie  ih^  slAy  of  bJfi  pmr^jnt  u 
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MILAN. 


Hotel  Cavoixr,  Place  Cavoixr, 

jQst  oppodtt  the  PaMIe  OArdena. 
XXPT  BT  1.  8UABBI  ANB  CO. 


IS  flnt-rate  Hotel  If  fitted  up  wltli  every  modern  appllanoe»  eod  eltnaled  lo  llie  flnctt 
  *    "   lenude  near  to  the  Stotion,  the  Ofwul 


part  of  Milan.  It  oommands  a  fine  vtew  of  ttie  Promenade 

titro.  the  National  Mnaeum,  atid  the  Ptx>tMtant  Ghnrch.  KxceUaat  TabhHi*b6te.  Gharae* 
vty  moderate,  fiatba  on  each  floor.  A  SknoUng  and  a  Reading  iMn  iiipptled  with  for^ifpi 
iifvapepers. 

Omnibna  of  the  Hotel  at  the  arrival  of  all 


INTERLAOHEN, 
HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

Kept  by  Mr.  HERMANN  BIMPS. 
fXGELLKNT  Seoond-class  Hotel,  very  well  situated,  oontaining  a 

Mi  branch  "  Pension  Fflaenogg,"  with  a  fine  Garden  attached.  It  baa  been  recently  cnlnrgetl 
:i|d  newly  furnitihotl.  and  ronuina  BO  Heds.  Boarden  Uken  In.  per  day  6|  franca  duriiifc  the 
iitnthn  of  May,  June.  September,  October;  and  6f  franca  per  day  daring  the  months  of  July. 
u|il  August.  English.  French,  and  German  Mewapapcnt.  Oamihuieas  l*rivate  Carriagp^, 
a4l  Saddle  Horsi^s.  English  spoken.  Moderate  chargn. 

INTERLAKEN. 


Hotel  and  I^ension  .Tixngfran. 

Proprietor,  Mb.  F.  SBILEB. 

rhHIS  excellent  Hotel  is  sitaatedon  the  finest  Promenade,  and  it  surrounded  with 
l    a  large  and  beaatlfal  Garden,  fi*om  which  an  eztonatve  view  is  to  be  had  all  over  the 
( •  MDlera.   English  travelleit  will  find  at  this  Hotel  Urge  and  amall  well-furnished  apartments 
ai4 rooms  for  families  and  single  toarista.   Moderate  charges. 


IjjTHOSE  PARENTS  wish 

1?  to  go  Abroad,  are  received  for 
BlARD,  and  EDUCATION,  by  Rev. 
11%  Thomson,  Graduate  of  the  London 
All  Kdinbui-gh  UniverKitics,  at  12,  Rut- 
In  Id  (^quaie,  Edinburgh. 


EXETER. 

BOTAL  CLABEVCE  HOTEL. 

OATHEDBAL  YARD. 

LADIES'  COFFEE  ROOM.' 
Bot  and  Cold  Baihs. 

W.  BIIIKETT»  Fxoprietor. 


BELLAQIO,  LAKE  OF  COMO. 

bOTEL  AND  PENSION  VILLA  6IULA 

(CHATEAU  DU  IlOI  DES  BELGES). 
^TIHE  undersigned  bas  the  hononr  to  annonnce  to  Tourists 

Xi  that  the  beauUtol  VILLA  GIULIA  baa  beea  tranaformed  into  an  Hotel,  and  will  bo 
opM  for  the  Second  Seuon  from  the  Ist  of  APRIL,  1871.  The  fine  position  of  the  Palace, 
whVh  commands  a  view  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Lake,  a  park  of  250  hectares,  and  tho 
beauty  of  the  r;ardens.  united  with  the  ccuiforts  and  conveniences  ^blch  long  experience 
hojiiaaggostcd,  do  not  fall  to  make  a  star  agreeable  and  pteovant  to  alt  Travellira  who 
visiiiw  He  has  the  hononr  to  Announce  that  tn  his  Hotel  ''GRaNDK  BKETAGNE."  also 
at  ttllagio.  he  has  introduced  every  cuitvenlence  puasiUe  which  cannot  fail  to  render  it  an 
agr^abM  and  comfortable  abode  to  all  who  %vlU  fkvour  it  with  their  patronage. 

A.  MIEXiliA,  Managing  Proprietor. 
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NOTHING   LIKE  IRON. 

  ) 

A FRIEND  boasts  of  his  iron  constitution , 
and  Mji  that  be  to  always  cheerfal.  hearty,  and  aa 
slroDgas  old  iiails;  sach  vplendld  coQdittoa  of  bodily  an«f 
lueotal  vigonr  be  mainly  attribniea  to  ^ood  regular  living 
aiid  lh«  occasional  use  of  FABB*S  LIFE  PIIiI«S^ 
TbU  pure  herbal  medicine  is  e%'ery  where  acceptable,  aud  itl 
woiideritd  curative  properliM  are  as  familiar  to  the  milllol 
as  "hou«ehold  words/'  j 

In  boxes.  UMd,,  2c.  9(2..  and  in  Family  Packets,  lis.  eocli^ 
Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

May  also  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Drug  Stores  in  tlif 
East  and  West  Indiee.  South  America,  Australia.  Cape  .f 
Good  Hope,  New  Zealand,  kc 


LYNTON,  NORTH 


DEVON. 

HOTEL 


THE  VALLEY  OF  ROOKS 

JOHN  CROOK,  Proprietor. 

'Hie  above  well-known  Hotel  has  lately  had  extensive  alterations,  additions  and  Improve 
mpMa.   Jt  contains  all  the  appointmenta  of  a  Flrst-Class  Establishment. 

Charges  strictly  moderate.  Situation  unrivalled.  Splendid  views  of  Land  and  Sea. 
Hakdsoice  Ooptkb  RooMa. 
Most  convenieiilly  situate  as  a  centre  for  visiting  all  the  places  of  interest  In  the  dULricf. 

Pott  JTorta  and  Carriagei,—Stabtei  and  CooA  Houses. 
Coachei  during  the  season  to  llfkvoombe,  BarasUple,  and  the  West  Somerset  Railway. 


VBVAY  (Switzerland).  j 
t£       T  E  L  O  IV  IV  E  tJ 

DU  des  8  Couronnes,  - 
Xessn.  8CH0TT  ft  CO.,  Proprieton,  and  SaooeMon  to  Kr.  Konnet. 

^PHIS  Large  and  First-class  Establishment,  sitaated  close  |> 

the  Lake,  aH'ords  soperior  accommodation  for  Families  and  Gentlemen.  It  l«s 
Ijeeii  lately  considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  new  Wing  looking  upon  tJie 
Lake,  in  which  is  the  largest  and  most  elegant  Salle-a- Manger  in  Switzerland.  Inii 
extensively  patronised  for  its  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Pei*son8  remaining  soae 
time  will  find  this  a  most  desirable  Residence;  and  from  October  1.'>  to  .Inn -fl 
they  ojui  live  here  moderately  en  pension. 

DIEPPE. 

h6tel  des  bains 

(MORGAN), 

FACING  the  Sea  and  Baths,  of  the  Highest  CTass,  quiet, 
tborou^Wjr  reoommendnbl^  A  Ui*^  pivn^^  lioqae  also  qq  the  bench  for  Kaniillf!*, 


English  ttpoken  by  fAe  Pf'iopH^. 


gWy  r«cQramencl«y^  A  Ur^e  priTu^  Roiwe  also  qd  the  Ue^ch  for  F«nil  flf?^. 
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VIENNA!  (Ait»t3riLa,). 


HpTEL  ^^  ARCHDUKE  OHAKLES." 

Kept  by  M.  JOSEF  ZIMMERMANN, 
.  ^ '  '  The  ifEW  Pboprietor. 

rj^BlQ  Pirair^  Hotel,  situated  in  tbe  best  part  of  Vieunu,-: 
.  has  been  greatly  improTed  in  modem  oomfort^  recherche 

.cu^lxie  and  ezcellenfc  seftico  at  moderate  charges.  Tbe 
Landlord  will  spare  no  trouble  to  maintain  its  ancient  repu- 
tatiijpV^d  .^  8^^^  satisfaction  to  the  traycUing  Qeutiy  fuid 
Hobility.. 

— \  '  /     /  - 
-    .  GENOA. 


HOTEL  DES  QUATRE  NATIONS. 

•  ;     OEVASCO  BROTHERS;  Proprietors. 


riMllS  Hotel  cau  be  strongly  recommended :  It  is  iiv  One  oJ  tbe  best 
situations  in  Genoa,  and  travellers  will  ifjud  there  very  good  i-ooms, 
moderate  charges^  cteanlines^j  excellent  Tablc.-d'h(^e,  as  well  as  private 
service,  with  gr^t  attention  and  civility ;  tbe  comXort  of  risitora  being 
consulted,  • 


English  ftpoJcen  hy  tU  Proprt^, 


l>0  UUKRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVEUTISKR.  Mf, 

FRANKFORT   O.  M.  '  ' 

 —  •  r 

FRIEDRICII  BOHLER 

ZEIL,  No.  54, 


NEX  r  WQK  TO  THK  POST  OFFICE. 
PRIZE    MEDAL.    LONDON.  180?^. 


CARVED   STAGHORN  AND  IVORY  ORNAMENTS, 

CARVED  \Y0OJ)  WOKK  (VieiixditUK*)  Funiitnrc  &  Fancy  Object% 
<f lochs,  ]famps,  ^ronjcs,  (Thin:!,  #^nuij  Articles  of  rbrrj)  flrsm^ioB- 

SPECIALTTIKS    OF    GERMAN  ARTICLES 

Vienna  Bronzea,  Marquetry,  Leather  and  Meerschaum  Goods,  Traveliis; 
Articles,  Toilette  Bequisites,  etc.,  etc. 
SUPERIOR  COPIES  OF  THE  ARIADNE  BY  DANNICKER. 

Oenuine  Eau  de  Cologne  of  Jean  Marie  Farina^  opposite  the  Jiilichtiplatz 
FIXED  PBICES. 

'Hjl  Agents  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  MoOraoken,  38,  QUcen  StiBet 
^  Cannon  Street  West  »     » ^  ^ 
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TUB 

NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANKof  ENGLAND 

ESTABLISHED  IK  THE  TEAB  1838. 


Head  Offioe— BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  comer  of  THREADNEEDLE  STREET. 
St.  James'  Branch— 14,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 
St.  Marylebone  „    28,  BAKER  STREET. 
Islington  „    173,  UPPER  STREET. 


BTTBBOBIBED  CAPITAL   £2,550,000  O  0 

PAID-XJP  CAPITAL    1,170,000  0  0 

BESEBVE  Finn)    276,840  8  5 

No.  of  SHABEHOLDEKS   2,273. 


mivettaxi. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Eskbst  Aiwufius  Charlbb 
Brudkkbll  Brucr,  M.P.,  7.  St  Otorge's 
Place,  Hyde  Pwk  Corner,  S.W. 

JOHff  OuVBB  HAKaOM,  Esq.,  4,  l>orset 
Square. 

JoiiM  KiKGSTOx,  Esq.,  6,  Croiby  Square. 
liKKRT  M'Chlkby,  Esq.,  16,  Lcadeoball 
Street 

Urnrt  Pauli^  Esq.,  33,  Devonshire  Piacc. 

PorUand  Place,  W. 
John  Stbwart,  Esq.,  4,  Bank  Buildings, 

Lothbury. 


Sir  Javrs  Si  Bit  a  ld  Davto  Soon,  Bart. 

18,  Cornwall  Gardens,  W. 
RicHASD  Blanrt  Wadk,  £-q.,  13,  Seymour 

Street.  Portman  Square.  W. 
Hon.  EuoT  Thouaa  Yokks,  15,  Park 

Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
DuKCAN  Macdoxald,  Esq.,  Weybaiik  Lodgi*. 

Guildford,  Surrey,  and  Belgravc  Mansions, 

Groaveuor  Gardens. 
OxoKOs  Hamburt  1«^rij>,  Esq.,  67,  Eccleslon 

Square. 

Alkx.  Robkrtsox,  KtK].,20,  Grafton  Streol, 
Berkeley  Square,  W.,  and  the  CoUrgc. 
Elgin,  N.B. 


Tlic  National  IVoTiucial  Bank  of  England,  having  numerous  branches  in  hjigland  and 
\VAle9,  as  well  as  agents  and  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  afibrds  great  facilities  tu 
INirtica  transacting  Bankhig  business  with  it  in  London.  Customers  keeping  accounts  witli 
the  Bank  )u  town  may  have  moneys  paid  to  their  credit  at  its  various  branches,  and  remitted 
free  of  charge. 

Current  accounts  conducted  at  the  Head  Offlce  and  Metropolitan  Branches  on  the  Uiual 
tci-ms  of  London  Uanlcs. 

Deposits  at  inierest  rraeivcd  In  TiOndon  of  sums  of  lOL  and  nptvards.  for  Tvhich  receipts  are 
granted,  called  **  Deposit  lUceipts and  interest  allowed  aroording  to  tlie  value  of  money 
from  time  to  time  as  advertised  by  the  Bank  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Agency  of  Countiy  and  Foreign  Banks,  whether  Joint  Stock  or  Private,  is  undertaken. 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  in  all  British  and  Foreign  Stocks ;  and  Dividends,  Annuities, 
received  for  customers. 

Giicnlar  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit  arc  issued  for  the  use  of  Travellers  on  the  OooUnnit 
and  elsewhere. 

'J*he  Officers  of  tlie  Bank  arc  bound  to  secrecy  as  regards  the  transacUons  of  its  customers. 

Copies  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank,  Lists  of  Shareholders,  Branches,  Agents, 
and  Correspondents,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Head  Offlce,and  at  any  of  the  Bank'a 
Branches. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

E.  ATKINSON,     )  JoiiU 

war.  HOLT,        )  Oeneral  Managers, 

E  2 


3c.  wnmkn  ■axowwc  AS/nxttssM.  Mar 

PENZANCE,  CORNWALL. 

MOXTVrS  BAT  HOUSE, 

lBrf,ATffATliK  FKH2AHCS,  CORNWALL, 
SEASIDE 

FAMZIT  SQSL  4  SDISKiaR  LOD&IIG-HOnSE. 


V traHMff-  :r  ji^-«r  kfts  been  iiMred  br  the  Proprietor 

^  ap'LL*  »  ^sriinK  a  -ae  mmm.  mm  ii  i  irne,  k  veil  ssniwd  witk  JEToc 


ANTWERP. 

E  ril.  FT  GfiA-VD  LABOUREUR, 

rSA£E  OB  MEB, 


Ti.fr       v)»^ctsc«.^  «bi  L;£tLlT-c«DuHBC]ided  Hotel,  whicl 
Bttncii  is  smM  m  tbe  fiaeet  u( 

3M  nNillwv  ^        ri:&jb>^d«r        Wines.  ftUed  to  tbi 


E.  r  is:  coir  BATES. 
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VENICE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

(Formerly  REGINA  D'lNGHILTERRA.) 
ROBERT  ETZENSBERGER,  Manager. 

THE  largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Venice,  most  conveniently 
sitaafced  mar  the  Piasza  S.  Marco  and  the  principal  Theatrcf.  180  Bed- 
rooms, Pri^atA  Sitting-roomi,  Reading-room,  with  Piano,  Billiard-room,  nod 
Srookin^room.  Batha  of  every  descriptiOB,  great  comfoi-t  and  deanlinese.  iServx* 
oti  the  Swis*  system.   Charge  more  modemte  than  in  any  other  first-class  Hotel. 

Arrangements  for  Pension, 

English  spoken  by  all  the  Servants. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HOTEL  DANGLETERRE. 

JAMES  MTSSIRIE,  Proprietor. 

THIS  long-established  and  well-known  Hotel,  situated  in 
the  GRAND  RUE  DE  PERA,  commanding  a  magniacent  view  of  tlu> 
UNRIVALLED  BOSPHOKUS,  is  replete  with  every  comfort  and  convenienre  for 
the  Accommodation  of  Families  and  Tourists. 

A  Select  Table-d'Hote. 

In  oonseqoenoe  of  the  lai^ly  increasing  namber  of  Visitors  to  the  OITOMAN 
CAPITAL,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  now  be  reached  fi-om  all  parts  of 
I'^urope,  Hnd  Passengers  who  select  this  agreeable  Route  to  and  from  INDIA  and 
the  EAST,  it  is  requested  that  Families  desirous  of  securing  Rooms  telegraph  or 
write  in  anticipation.   Every  attention  will  be  paid  to  instructions  thus  transmitted. 

CABEFULLT  SELECTED  IHTEBFSETEaS  FOB  AIL 
I  LAVOVAOES. 

Tilt  Aitmdants  and  Boad  of  the  Hotel  await  the  arrival  of  the  Steamers, 
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RUSSIA. 


HOTEL  BILLO,  MOSCOW, 

GREAT  LTJBIANEA  STREET. 


Proprietor,  Mr.  EDWARD  BILLO. 


ALREADY  advantageously  known  for  these  past  20  Years, 
ami  of  late  considerably  Enlarged,  and  newly  Furnished  with  all  the 
requirements  of  modem  times,  this  FIBST-OLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL, 
entirely  Private,  has  merited,  under  the  careful  attention  of  the  Proprietor, 
tor  its  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  order,  the  unquestionable  patronage  of  tlie 
most  distiaguished  Travellers. 

Tliis  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  highest  and  healthiest  part,  the  very  centre 
of  Moscow,  with  the  front  to  the  sunsido,  and  most  convenient  for  visitorn 
on  pleasure  or  business,  being  near  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Oper.i  House, 
fho  Kremi,  and  the  Boulevards,  and  also  close  to  the  City,  the  Exchange, 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  and  the  business  places  in  general. 

Single  Rooms  and  Apartments,  excellent  Table  d'Hote  Dinner  at  5^  p.ra., 
sepiirate  dinners,  choice  wines.   Prices  moderate. 

Ladies'  Room,  Beading  and  Smoking  Room,  English  New8pi4)ers,  viz. : 
*The  Times,* 'The  Qiaphic.'  and  *  Punch  ;'  French  and  Grerman  News- 
papers. Every  sort  of  information  about  th'c  town,  its  environs,  trade,  and 
the  inland  oommunioations. 

Own  Letter-box.  Interpreters  and  Guides.  Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of 
Circular  Letters  changed. 

Cold,  Warm,  Shower  Baths,  Sponge  Tubs.  Equipages  and  Droshkies 
at  the  door. 

No  ^personal  trouble  whatever  with  the  Passports,  which  are  strictly 
required  by  the  police  office.  Own  Carriage  and  attendance  at  the  Peter.-*- 
i)urg  Railway  Station  to  receive  the  Travellers  and  their  Luggage.  It  is 
advisable  to  secure  Rooms  beforehand,  especially  during  the  time  of  the 
Nishny  Fair  (in  August),  and  during  the  Carnival  time  (in  January  and 
February). 

CAUTION.— Travellers  are  cautioned  not  to  confound  the  HOTEL 
BILLO  with  other  establishments  of  nearly  unisonous  names,  and 
ti)  take  caro  not  to  allow  themselves  to  bo  led  away  by  the  Cabmen 
or  Iswoschtschiks  and  other  interested  persons,  especially  at 
St.  Petersburg,  but  to  insist  on  being  conducted  to  the  HOTEL 
Great  Lubiciuka ;  ju  ^vi»^U\u^  qoe{injhfti^  fiiUo,  ^$hvi 
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TO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. 


DORRELL  &  SON'S 

15,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Bvery  Infonnatlon  s^ven  respeoting  Travelling  on  the  Gontinent. 

Fnnch  and  Italian  ipoken,  and  Comapondenoa  carried  on  in  either  Language. 
Barnan  Subjects  visit- 
ing tbe  Continent  wlU 
save  trouble  and  expense 
by  obtaining  their  Fass- 
ports  through  the  above 
Agency.  No  personal 
attendance  is  required, 
and  country  residents 
may  have  their  Pass- 
fiorts  forwarded  throagh 
The  post.  A  *PAa8Pon 
PaoBPHfTTDS,*  containing 
pvery  partfcalar  in  de- 

Fte,  ObtaSning  Pauport»  U.td. :  FCmu,  It.  each.  Cosei.  is.  6d.  to  St.  each, 

THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Engliflh  and  Foreign  Btationery*  Dialogue  BookSi  Conrien'  Bags,  Pooket- 
books  and  Purses  ox  every  description.  Travelling  Inkstands*  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  Articles  useful  for  Travellers. 

CANTON  DE  VAUD,  BEX  (Switzerland). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  SALTNES, 
Kept  by  L.  FELLEB. 


tnii.  by  post,  on  applica- 
tion. „  ^ 

I'ussports  Mounted, 
and  enclosed  In  Cases, 
with  the  name  of  the 
bearer  impressed  in  gold 
on  tbe  outside;  thus  af- 
fording security  against 
Injury  or  loss,  and  pn»- 
venting  delay  In  the 
frequent  examination  of 
the  Passport  when  tra- 
velling. 


HYDROPATHY,  RUSSIAN  BATHS,  TURKISH  BATHS. 

SALOON  FOR  PTTI;VEHTSED  SPRAY  BATHS  OF 
VARIOUS  MINERAL  WATERS. 

EBtftblished  aftor  tlie  newest  and  most  perfect  Bystenis  known. 
Consulting  Doctor  .  DR,  COSSY, 
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BY  ROYAL  ^^^^^I^Hj^^Y-  ^^^^AND. 

JOSEPH     GI  LLO  TT'S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL  PENS. 


Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  World. 


Ercry  Paoket  bears  the  Fac-5iiuilo 
of  hid  Signature, 


QEN  EVA. 
A.  GOLAT,  LEBESCHE  &  SONS, 

31,  QUAI  DES  BERGUE8,  and  1,  PLACE  DU  POET, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY. 

Two  large  Establishments,  completely  furnished  with  goods  of  the  newest  designs. 
Warranted  Wntches  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  Chronometem  and  with  complex 
movements.    Also  a  very  large  assoi^ttnent  of  Jewelry. 

House  in  Paris,  No.  2,  BUS  DS  IiA  PAIX. 

GENEVA. 

CHATEAU   DE  PEANGINS, 

2NYON  STATION. 

THIRTr  MINUTES  FROM  GENEVA. 

GEAND  HOTEL,  in  odg  of  the  finest  positions  on  tlic  Lako 
of  Geneva.     Splendid  View  of  Mont  Blanc.    Magnificent  Temce.  Neigh- 
bourhood nicely  sliaded.    Princtly  Habitation. 

Reduoed  Price  for  a  Prolonged  Stay. 

SEBILLE,  rncPHiETo:i. 
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BOOKS  AND  MAPS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 

IN  IS'M, 


The  Play-ground  of  Xnrope.    By  Leslie  Stephen,  late 

Presldant  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  Four  Woajcut  Illuatratloiw  Ijy  E.  Whympkk. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  lot.  64. 

Fau  and  the  Pyrenees.   By  Count  Hknry  Bqssell,  Member 

of  tbe  Grographfcal  and  Geologtcal  Socletres  of  France,  of  the  Alpine  Clnb,  of  the 
Socidt<5  Romoud,  kc.    With  Two  Maps  and  a  Pouorama.  Square  foap.  8vo.,  price  ig. 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  Use  of  Mountaineers*  By 

CifAKLn  Packe.  Second  Edition,  corrected;  with  Frontlspieoe  and  Map,  and  un 
Ai*PEKDix.  Crown  Svo.,  price  Is,  Od. 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Western  Alps,  Mont  Blanc,  Monte 

ROSA,  kc  Including  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmonn  Danphlne,  and  Sax-oy, 
fW>m  Nice  to  the  Pass  of  the  Simplon.  New  Edition,  revised,  May,  1870.  Post  t!vu. 
with  Maps,  &c,  price  10«.  6d. 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  including  the  Salzburg 

and  Central  Tyrolese  Chains,  the  Styrlan  Alps,  and  the  Terglon  District  from  the  Volley 
of  the  i>ave  to  the  Adriatic  New  Edition,  1869.  Post  8vo.,  with  Maps,  kc,  price 
10«.  6d. 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  includiug  the  Bernese 

Oberland.  with  Lomlumly  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Tyrol.  New  Edition,  1809. 
Post  8vo.,  with  Maps,  kc,  price  7s.  6^ 

Map  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  fiom  an  Aotual 

Survey  in  1863-1 864.  By  A.  Adaus-Reixxt.  F.&.O.Sw,  M.A.C.  In  Ghromo.Uthography 
on  extra  stont  Drawing  Paper  28  inches  by  17  inches,  price  10s.  To  be  bad  also  monnted 
on  Cakvas,  lu  a  folding  case,  price  12s.  M. 

Map  of  the  Valpelline,  the  Val  Toumanche,  and  the 

Soalhem  Valleys  of  tbe  Chain  of  MONTE  R0SA,iyom  an  actnal  Survey  in  1866-1866. 
By  A.  ADAMS-llKiLLT,  F.R.G.S.,  M.A.C.  In  Cbroino>lltbogr8phy,  on  extra  stoat  Drawing 
Paper,  25  inches  by  14  inches,  priee  6i.  To  be  had  also  mounted  on  Caistas^  folded  ond 
jointed,  for  Voaur  on  KitArsACK,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  High  Alps  without  Guides;  being  a  Narrative  of 

Adventures  in  Switzerland,  together  with  Chapters  on  the  Practieabllity  of  such  mode  of 
Mountaineering,  and  Suggestions  for  its  Accomplishment.  By  tbe  Rev.  A.  G.  Girdlk- 
STOVB,  M.A.  With  Frontispiece  and  Two  Maps.  Sqnan)  crown  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d. 

Cadore,  or  Titian's  Country.   By  Josiah  Gilbert,  one  of 

the  Authors  of  tho  •  Dolomite  Monntalns.'  With  Maiv  FaoBimile,  and  40  Illustrations, 
imperial  8vo.,  price  31s.  6d. 

Zigzagging  amongst  Dolomites.     By  the  Author  of 

'  How  we  Spent  the  Summer.'  With  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Illnstrations  in  foe- 
biniile  of  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Oblong  4to.,  price  15s. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus  and  Bashan,  including 

Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabrees  and  Ascents  of  Kaabek  and  KIbnu.  Douglas  W. 
Fksshpiklo.  With  Maps  and  lUttstrations.  Square  orown  8va,  price  18s. 

LONDON:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &-C0.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW 
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GENEVA. 

No.  2,  PLACE  DES  BERGUES. 


GEO.  BAKER, 

ENGLISH  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST, 

PRESCRIPTIONS  CAREFULLY  PREPARED. 
JLL  KINDS  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES  &  PERFUMKRY. 

Homooopaihlo  PreparatlonB.  Soda  and  Saratoga  Water. 
MeclicineR  and  Proparationa  forwarded  with  the  greatest  despatch  and 
safety  to  all  parte  of  Switzerland  hy  Post. 

ROME. 

17  &  18,  VIA  DELLA  IfEBOEDE. 


GEO.  BAKER, 

K:NOIuISH   CJHEMIi^T,  OEIVKVA, 

TNFOHMS  the  Inhabitants  and  Visitors  of  Rome  that  he  has  opened  nn 
Establishment  at  the  above  address,  for  the  supply  of  English  upecialitier* 
and  goods  adapted  for  the  use  of  Families  at  prices  far  inferior  to  tkoso 
hitherto  charged  in  Rome. 

NICE. 

PIIARMACIE  DANIEL  ET  C*^" 

QUAI  MASSENA. 

GEO.  BAKER, 

JKTVGT.I^^H   OHEMIJi^T   OTP  OKIVKVA, 

INFORMS  the  Visitors  and  Residents  of  Nice,  that  he  lias  succeeded  fn 
the  abote  old  e<*tabli8hed  and  justly  renowned  Pharmacy,  and  that  having 
associated  with  him  Mr.  GEORGE  BUSBY,  who  for  nine  years  past  has 
been  Assistant  Manager  of  it,  he  hopes  by  careful  attention  and  a  modemte 
Scale  of  Charges,  not  onlv  to  T^^aintain,  ^»ut  to  ei^tpud,  ^8  andpnt  and  veil 
qefiprYea  repntolioq,  '    '  t  .  , 
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THE  FURNISHING  OF  BED-ROOMS. 


HEAL  &  SON  have  IC  separate  Booma,  each  completely  furnished  with 
a  diiferent  Suite  of  Furniture,  irrespective  of  their  goneral  Stock  displavf  tl 
in  Six  Galleriea  and  Two  Lorpe  Ground-floor  Wareroome,  the  wholo 
formiug  the  most  complete  stock  of  Bed-room  Furniture  iu  the  Kingdom. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suites  of  five  or  six 
clifierent  colours,  some  of  them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a 
plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic  Furniture,  Polished 
Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  for  separate  rooms,  so  that, 
customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  rooms. 
A  Suite  of  very  superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in 
stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and  select  Furniture  in  vationg  woods 
will  be  added. 

Bed'Fumituies  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  iu  large  numbers,  so  that  a 
complete  assortment  may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  patteru 
ascertained  as  it  would  appear  on  the  Bedstead. 

A  very  large  stock  of  Bedding  (HEAL  &  SON'S  original  trade)  is 
placed  on  the  BEDSTEADS. 

The  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned 
Goods  for  plain  and  Servants'  use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire 
Stock  is  arranged  in  sixteen  rooms,  six  galleries,  each  120  feet  long,  and 
large  ground-floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an  assortment  of  Red- 
room  Furniture  as  they  think  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet  work  and 
they  have  lai^e  Workshops  on  the  premises  for  this  purpose,  that  tlio 
manufacture  may  be  under  their  own  immediate  care. 

Their  Beddinj^  trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  Ditonlinn, 
every  article  being  made  on  the  premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  MattrnHS,  the 
Sommier  Elastique  Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower 
in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 


HEAL  AND  SON'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE, 

SfcNT  FEKK  BY  PaST. 

m  W7,  IW.  TOTTOHAJI  WTO 
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VISITORS  TO  NAPLES. 


OSHSEAL  AeEirOT  *  OOlHISSIOir  OFFICE  of  fbe  BBITI8H  LIBSABT 

iXttabli$h£d  i»  1837  ^  Mrs.  Dorant), 

GEORGE  ""CIVALLEEI, 

Falauo  FrioBsi,  No.  267,  Riviera  di  Chii^a, 
WORKS  DF  ARTi^  GOODS,  AND  LUGGAGE 

forwarded  to  and  r6oeIv«d  from  all  parU  of  the  world,  and  wmraboasad  at  modacate  cIuuvm 

of  rent. 

BAn  vojs,  cnumiAX  votei,  ajkd  lbttibb  of  cssdit 

cashed  free  of  commiatioD. 


both  In  Bottle  and  In  Ouk,  ftnr  exportation*  at  redooed  prloei. 
FOREIGN  WINES,  ENGLISH  BEERS,  TEAS,  ^c,  IMPORTED. 

Agmcy  BnsineaB  of  every  deecrfptfon  attended  to;  alao  the  PDHCHASE  of  LAKDS. 
HOUSES,  or  VILLAS  for  the  aoconni  of  ForeignerB. 


CdraiqpoiidnLti  /  Xam  OLivum  ft  CO.,  37,  Finslnizy  Bqnan. 

ia  LontaL   I  lUmfL  GfiABUS  CABB  ft  Co.,  14,  Bi8hopqr«te  Stroot 

florencTe. 
MONTELATIGI  BROTHERS, 

AS80BTXERT  OF  CA8BZT8  AJTD  ALBTTKS. 

COMMISSIONS    AND  EXPORTATION. 
SVCCUBSALE,  BADEN-BADEN,  oppotite  the  HaUH  d  AngUUrre. 

Snu^usvo^-Grf.  '  ESSENTIAITS 

roB 

HANDBOOK-TRAVEL  TALK '  TEAVELMNG. 

-English,  Frknoh.  Gmmah, .  S^fl * 5^ ^'HH;!..-. 

Throther'f  Kadunir  Flaimal  Bhartf . 

and  Itauan,  for  the  Use  of  Threahor'B  Kashmir  Woollen  Socki. 
^  «. ,  ,  .  .  '  ThrothAr^B  Colonrod  Flamtol  flhSrts. 
EDglwhmen  abroad,  or  Foreigners  uiregi^B  TraveUing  Bags. 

in  England.  SOLD  ONLY  BT 

THRESHER  &  GLENNY, 

JOHN  MOBRAY,  Albe:«arle  Street,  i  "^'"^  "^^^  ^i^r'ISK)"*^ 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  EDWARD  DRSMSL. 

'pHlS  magnificent  Hotel,  in  offering  to  the  Visitor  every 
kind  of  comfort  and  accommodation,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  situated  adjoining 

THE  PALACE  OF  THE  KINO, 

and  facing 

THE  PLACE  ROYALS  AND  THE  PARK. 

it  contains  numerous  large  and  small  Apartments,  as  well  as  »iiigle 
Uoums. 

TabU'^tldU,  richly  8ern)ed.    Choios  Wines. 
SMOXINa  BOOM. 

tlJKAl>tNO  BOOift,  witli  the  hemt  Belgian,  BnglliA,  Krcncfa, 
«emiin>  mm4  AMOrlctta  Ballf  Ptti^ers  wm4  Fcrl«4lcal«« 

Terrsroei,  with  Splendid  View  oTerlooking  the  Park« 

ARBAKGEMEKTS  IIADV  FOB  THB  WDTTEB. 

Mr^  the  new  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel,  hopes  to  justify  the 

confidence  placed  in  him,  by  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  prompt  anH 
civil  attendance,  combined  with  moderate  ohargeSi 
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rVEE  COMMITTEE  of  the  OHUBCH  of  ENGIiAM 

EDUCATION  SOCIETr  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  fusds  to  enable  tbt 
to  continue  the  Society's  operations. 

Manj  of  our  Sghoous  for  the  Poou  are  either  abeolQteljr  dependent  upon 
Society's  grants,  or  would  he  crippled  in  their  work  without  such  aid.    TJie  am 
may  be  said  of  many  Pnpil  Teachei's  who  have  been  enabled  to  complete  the 
coui^  of  training. 

The  Society  aUo  supplies  Schools  with  all  kinds  of  Registers  and  Stationei-y  a 
reduced  prices. 

The  Society's  means  are  far  f;  om  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time, 
which  urgently  demand  every  possible  effort  to  secui'e  for  an  increasing  population 
a  sound  pROTfiSTAMT  Education. 

F.  MAUDE,  R.N.,  Chairman. 
REGINALD  GUNNERY,  Hon.  Clcr.  See, 

11,  Adam  SUeet,  Adclphi,  W.C. 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 


HOTEL  B'ANGLETERKE, 

ST.  ISAAC'S  SQUARE, 

{Gostiuitza  Anglctcrrc,  Issakofski  Sabor) 

E.  SOHMITZ,  Proprietor, 

THIS  new  and  well-conducted  Hotel,  sitaated  in  the  ccutru 
of  the  City,  facing  the  St.  Isaac's  Church,  near  the  Post-oflice,  the  Royal 
Palaces  and  Public  Buildin,c;f>,  affords  large  suites  of  well-furnished  Apaitmeiits 
for  Families,  and  comfortable  and  airy  Bedrooms  for  Single  Gentlemen.  A  lar^e 
Dining-room  where  Dinnera  arc  sei-ved  from  Three  till  Seven  o'Clock,  fjoin 
one  rouble  and  above.  A  well-furnished  Reading-room.  The  'Times/  and 
other  English,  French,  and  German  Newspapers. 

HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS,  TUBS,  AND  SITTING  BATHS. 

Ouidet  and  Servants  speaking  English. 

Omnibuses  at  the  Stations,  and  Steamboats  near  Landing-places  from  Stocitholm 
and  England. 

tiic  queen's  messengers  frequent  this  hotel. 

X.D.-^UimB*  rkftmnt^  nbtel  no  Ivnger  exiitt,  , 
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LUCERNE. 


ENGLI80HEE  EOF.— HOTEL 
d'AVaLETEEBE. 
Proprietor—JEAN  BEBEB. 

THIS  First-rate  Establishmentt  very 
well  reconunended  by  the  best  dam  of 
Travellers,  U  situated  close  to  the  Steamers' 
landing-place,  and  vu-^-vts  the  Ralltvay  Sta- 
tlond.  on  the  loveliest  position  of  ttie  Lake, 
with  superb  views  of  the  Rlgi,  Pilatu*.  Alpa. 
and  Glaciers:  contains  several  Saloons,  62 
comfortable  Rooms,  Smoking  and  Heading 
Rooms,  where  are  French  and  English  news- 
papers. 

Charge  for  Boonui  per  diem,  Ifr.  50c. 
to  afr. 

Table  d'Hote,  at  1  ...  Sfr. 

„     4  30  .  .  4fr. 
 7'30  .  .  3fr. 

The  •  Times*  '  Gafignani*  * I'Indepen* 
dance.'  the  '  Bund,'  and  other  German , 
French,  and  American  papers  are  taktu  for 
ihe  Heading  Room. 

A  FSACnCAL  IKTEODUGTION 

TO  THK 

NORWEGIAN  LANGUAGE, 

00N«cTnia  Of 
GRAMMAR  AND  KXERCISES  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  ENGLISH  TRAVELLEICS 
IN  NORWAY. 

BT 

J.  Y.  8ABGENT.  M.A  , 
Fdlow  of  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS. 

ROTTERDAM. 


H.  A.  KRAMERS, 

Importer  of  Vorelgn  Books. 

Mr.  MoTtBAT'0  •  Handbooks  for  Travellers, 
Brajmiiaw's  Monthly  Railway  Guides,  Bae- 
dkker'8  *  HeiscbandbUcher,'  and  Hrktw 
scHJEL's  *  Telegraph,'  always  in  Slock. 

E^m^Uk,  Prenthf  and  tfermnn  Books  im> 
norted  Weekly,  and  a  great  variety  of  New 
Books  kept  in  Store. 

47,  OELBEBSCSX  XADE. 


NOTICE. 


LETTS,       k  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

8,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 

LONDON,  E.C., 

SUPPPLT 

PASSPORTS 

Within  24  HouiV  Notiw,  to  any  paii  of 
the  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of  tlie  necesaarj 
Banker's  Recomniendution. 

They  have  also  a  very  complete  Set  of 

MAPS 

by  Foj-eign  Publlshcis  nnd  Govciunicnb, 

ASD 

GUIDE  BOOKS, 

to  all  parts  of  the  Tourist  World. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 
LETTS,  SON,&  CO. 

(LIMITED), 
ArjeiiU  for  ihe  Sale  of  iht 

ORDNANCE  MAPS 

or  iHi 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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ESTABLISHED  183  3. 

THE  ORIGINAL  GUIDE  &  TRAVELLERS'  DEPOT, 

passport  nttb  Cuttrwrs'  %3mt^, 

LEE  &  CARTER, 

440,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON  I 

(Nearly  opposite  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel). 


KNAPSACKS 

STIFF  OR  LIMP. 


FOSTKAHTEATJX 

or  ALL  PATTEKKS. 


BAGS 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Intending  TouriaU  are  reapectfuUy  invited  to  visit  this  Establishmen 
hefoi-e  making  purchases  for  tJieir  journey, 

AH  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  TRAVELLERS'  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROM.— 


Gnide  Books  On  poektt  bindingi). 
I  Maps  and  Plans  of  all  Parts. 
:  Foreign  Dictionaries. 
I  Dialogues  and  Grammars. 

Polyglott  Washing  Books. 

Journals  and  Diaries. 
,  Pocket  Books  and  Note  Cases. 
I  Purses,  Sov.  and  Nap.  Cases. 
I  Money  Belts  and  Bags. 

Writing  Cases  and  Blotters. 

Ink  Stands  and  Light  Boxes. 

Foreign  Stationery. 

Travelling  Chess  Boards,  Ac. 

Knives,  Scissors,  &  Corkscrews. 

Barometers  ft  Thermometers. 

Field  Glasses  &  Compasses. 

Eye  Preservers  and  Spectacles. 

Railway  Ruga  and  Straps. 


Hat  Cases  and  Bonnet  Boxes. 
Luggage  Straps  and  Labels. 
Travelling  Lamps. 
Camp  Candlesticks. 
Flasks  and  Drinking  Cups. 
Sandwich  Cases. 
Luncheon  Baskets. 
Dressing  Cases  &  HousewiveF 
Soap  and  Brush  Boxes. 
Sponge  and  Sponge  Bags. 
Baths  and  Air  Cushions. 
Waterproofs  ft  Foot  Warmers. 
Camp  Stools  and  Leg  Bests. 
Portable  Closet  Seats. 
Etnas  for  boiling  water. 
Combs,  Brushes,  and  Mirrors. 
Glycerine  and  Insect  Powder. 
Door  Fasteners,  ftc.^  ftc.i  ftc. 
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